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PREFACE. 


In  1866  and  1867  I  followed  England  round  the  world; 
everywhere  I  was  in  English-speaking,  or  in  English-gov- 
erned lands.  If  I  remarked  that  climate,  soil,  manners  of 
life,  that  mixture  with  other  peoples  had  -modified  the 
blood,  I  saw,  loo,  that  in  essentials  the  race  was  always 
one. 

The  idea  which  in  all  the  length  of  ray  travels  has  been 
at  once  my  fellow  and  my  guide — a  key  wherewith  to  un- 
lock the  hidden  things  of  strange  new  lands — is  a  concep- 
tion, however  imperfect,  of  tne  grandeur  of  our  race,  al- 
ready girdling  the  earth,  which  it  is  destined,  perhaps  i 
eventually  to  overspread. 

In  America,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being  fused 
together,  but  they  are  run  into  an  English  mould :  Alfred's 
laws  and  Chaucer's  tongue  are  theirs  whether  they  would 
or  no.  There  are  men  who  say  that  Britain  in  her 
will  claim  the  glory  of  having  planted  greater  EnglandB' 
across  the  seas.  They  fail  to  perceive  that  she  has  done 
more  than  found  plantations  of  her  own — that  she  has  im- 
posed her  institutions  upon  the  offaUoote  oi  (jevn\^-K^ ,  til 
iTehnd,  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  Spa\n.  1\ito\x^  Mfta-wse! 
Sagland  18  speaking  to  the  world 
A2 


X  Preface. 

Sketches  of  Saxondom  may  be  of  interest  even  upon 
humbler  grounds:  the  development  of  the  England  of 
Elizabeth  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Britain  of  Victoria, 
but  in  half  the  habitable  globe.  If  two  small  islands  are 
by  courtesy  styled  "  Great,"  America,  Australia,  India, 
must  form  a  Greater  Britain. 

C.  W.  D. 

76.  Sloanb  Street,  S.W.,  Ist  November^  1868. 
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PART  I.— AMEEICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


i 


From  the  bowa  of  the  Bteamer  Saratoga,  on  t3iQ  30tS 
June,  1866,  I  caught  Bight  of  the  low  works  of  Fortress  Mo&' 
roe,  as,  threading  her  way  between  the  sand'bauks  of  Capca 
Charles  and  Henry,  our  ship  pressed  on,  under  sail  and  steam,,^ 
to  enter  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Our  sudden  arrival  amid  ahoals  of  sharks  and  kmg-fisb, 
the  keeping  wateU  for  flocks  of  canvas-back  ducks,  gave  d» 
enough  and  to  spare  of  idle  work  till  we  fully  sighted  th^ 
Torktown  peninsjda,  overgrown  with  ancient  memories-— a* ■ 
cient  for  America.  Three  towns  of  lost  grandeur,  or  their 
mins,  stand  there  still,  Williamsburg,  the  former  capita],, 
graced  even  to  oar  lime  by  the  palaces  where  once  the  royal. 
governors  heid  more  than  regal  state ;  Yorktown,  where' 
CorawaUis  surrenckred  to  the  Continental  troops ;  Jamei*^, 
town,  the  earliest  settlement,  founded  in  1607,  thirteen  yeani' 
before  old  Governor  Winthrop  fixed  the  site  of  PlymouHi, 
Massachusetts. 

A  bump  agdnst  the  pier  of  Fortress  Monroe  soon  roused 
US  from  our  musings,  and  we  fonnd  ourselves  invaded  by  s 
swarm  of  stalwart  negro  troopers,  clothed  in  the  cavalry  uni- 
form of  the  ITnited  States,  who  boarded  us  for  the  mails. 
Not  a  white  man  save  those  we  brought  was  to  be  aeti\  w^ii 
the  pier,  ant}  the  blazing  aim  made  me  tlianWw\  t\iB.\.  "1  "^^^ 
declined  w  offered  letter  to  Jeff.  Davis. 
rashing  off  again  into  tlie  stream,  we  van  tt\C  ^a\m\VcV 
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r  tlie  Rip-rapa  paeaage  and  made  for  Norfolk,  having 
i  left  tlie  many  exits  of  tbe  Diamal  Swamp  Canal.  CroBBUig 
.  Hampton  Roada — a  grand  bay  with  pleasant  graaay  ehorea,  , 
deatined  one  day  to  become  the  beat  known,  aa  by  natm-e  it 
ia  the  noblest,  of  Atlantic  porta— we  nearly  ran  upon  the 
wroeka  of  tbe  Federal  frigates  Cumberland  and  Oongresa, 
sunk  by  tbe  rebel  ram  Jfferrimac  in  the  firat  great  naval  action 
of  the  war;  bnt  soon  after,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  juatice,  we  al- 
most drifted  into  the  black  h«U  of  the  Merrimac  berselt 
Great  ganga  of  negroes  were  laboring  langhlngly  at  the  re- 
moval, by  blasting,  of  the  sunken  ships. 

When  we  were  secnrely  moored  at  Norfolk  pier,  I  set  off 
npon  an  inspection  of  the  second  city  of  Virginia.  Again  not 
a  white  man  was  to  be  seen,  but  hundreds  of  negroes  were 
working  in  tbe  beat,  building,  repairing,  road-making,  and 
happily  chattering  the  while.  At  last,  turning  a  corner,  I 
came  on  a  hotel,  and,  aa  a  consequence,  on  a  bar  and  its 
crowd  of  swaggering  whites — "Johnny  Rebs"  all, you  might 
see  by  the  breadth  of  their  brima,  for  acroaa  the  Atlantic  & 
broad-brim  denotes  less  the  man  of  peace  than  the  es-member 
of  a  SoQthern  guerrilla  band,  Morgan'a,  Moaby'a,  or  Stuart's. 
No  Southerner  will  wear  the  Yankee  "stove-pipe"  hat;  s 
Panama  or  Palmetto  for  him,  he  eaya,  though  he  keeps  to  th«. 
long  black  coat  that  rules  from  Maine  to  thg  Rio  Grande. 

Theae  Southernera  were  all  alike — all  were  upright,  taU, 
and  heavily  inustached ;  all  had  long  black  hair  and  glittep- 
ing  eyes,  and  I  looked  inatinctively  for  the  baldrick  and  ro- 
pier. It  needed  no  second  glance  to  assure  me  that,  as  far  as 
the  men  of  Norfolk  were  concerned,  the  saying  of  our  Yankee 
skipper  was  not  far  from  the  truth :  "  The  last  idea  that  en- 
ters the  mind  of  a  Southerner  ia  that  of  doing  work." 

Strangers  are  scarce  in  Norfolk,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  found  an  excuse  for  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
"  citizens."  My  first  question  waa  not  received  with  mnoh 
cordiality  by  my  new  acquEuntaneea.  "How  do  tbe  negroes 
work  ?  Wall,  we  spella  nigger  with  two  '  g'a,'  I  reckon." 
(Virginians,  I  must  explain,  are  used  to  reckon  as  much  aa 
New Enghnders  to  " guess,"  while  Western  men  "calculate" 
often  ae  they  cease  to  swear.)  "How  ioea  "Avft  ■m^'f^si^. 
^Jip    WaU,  niggers  is  darned  iools,  certiBMi,WtMDB^ 
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■quite  aich  fools  as  to  work  while  tie  Yanks  will  feed  'em. 
■  No,  sir,  not  quite  sich  fools  as  that."  Hardly  deeming  it  wise 
to  point  to  the  negroes  working  in  the  Bun-blaze  witliin  a.  hun- 
dred prda,  while  we  sat  rocking  ourselves  in  the  veranda  of 
the  inn,  I  changed  my  tack,  and  asked  whether  things  were 
settlmg  down  in  Norfolk.  This  query  soon  led  my  friends 
upon  the  line  I  wanted  them  to  take,  and  in  five  minutes  we  • 
Tftre  well  through  politics,  and  plunging- into  the  very  war. 
"Tou're  a  Britisher.     Now,  all  that  they  tell  yoa's  darned 

We're  just  as  secesh  as  we  over  was,  only  so  many's 
killed  that  we  can't  fight — that's  all,  I  reckon."  "  We  ain't 
going  to  fight  the  North  and  West  again,"  said  an  ex-colonel 
of  rebel  infantry;  "  next  time  we  fight,  'twill  be  us  and  the 
Wert  against  the  Yanka.  We'll  keep  the  old  flag  then,  and 
be  darned  to  them."  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  politic:' 
we  shouldn't  have  seceded  at  all,  I  reckon :  wo  should  just 
have  kept  the  old  flag  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  Yanka 
voiUd  have  seceded  from  us.     Reckon  we'd  have  let  'em  g 

1,  boys,  s'pose  we  liquor,"  closed  in  the  colonel,  shooting 
out  his  old  quid,  and  filling  in  with  another.  "  We'd  have 
fought  for  a  lifetime  if  the  cussed  Southerners  hadn't  desert- 
ed Uke  they  did."  I  asked  who  these  "  Southerners  "  wore  to 
whoin  Boch  disrespect  was  being  shown.  "  Ton  didn't  think 
Tii^inia  was  a  Southern  State  over  in  Britain,  did  you ;  'cause 
Virginia's  a  Border  State,  sir.  We  didn't  go  to  secede  at  all ; 
it  was  them  blasted  Soathemers  that  brought  it  on  us.  First, 
fliey  woaldn't  give  a  command  to  Gteneral  Robert  E.  Lee, 
then  they  made  ua  do  all  the  fighting  for  'em,  and  then,  when 
'flie  pinch  came,  they  left  us  in  the  lurch.  Why,  sir,  I  saw 
three  Mississippi  regiments  surrender  without  a  blow — yes, 
:  tliat'a  right  down  good  whisky;  jess  yon  sample  it." 
■Here  the  steam-whistle  of  the  Saratoga  sounded,  with  its  deep 
'liray.  "  Reckon  you'll  have  to  hurry  np  to  make  connections," 
6aid  one  of  my  new  friends,  and  I  hurried  off,  not  without  a 
fear  lest  aome  of  the  group  should  shoot  after  me,  to  avenge 
the  affront  of  my  quitting  them  before  the  mixing  of  the 
drinks.  They  were  but  a  pack  of  "  mean  ^VrteaJ''  "^QtNK 
CsrolinA  eraokers,"  but  their  viewa  were  l^ioae  ■w\i\cfe\  iowoS 
'3  all  ranks  «t  Richmond,  and  np  ftie  cowtlW^ 
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After  all,  the  Sonthern  planters  are  not  "  The  South,' 
which  for  pohtical  purposes  is  composeclof  the  "mean  whitefl,' 
of  the  Irish  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  Sonth-westem  men — Mi»*] 
eourians,  KentucMans,  and  Texans — fiercely  anti-Northern,' 
withont  being  in  sentiment  what  we  should  call  Southern, 
certainly  not  representatives  of  the  "  Southern  Chivalry." 
The  "  mean  whites,"  or  "  poor  trash,"  are  the  whites  who  are 
not  planters — members  of  the  slaveholding  race  who  never 
held  a  slave— white  men  looked  down  upon  by  the  negroes. 
It  is  a  neeessary  result  of  the  despotic  government  of  one 
race  by  another  that  the  poor  members  of  the  dominant  pe(^ 
pie  are  universally  despised ;  the  "  destitute  Europeans "  of 
Bombay,  the  "white  loafers"  of  the  Punjaub,  are  familiar 
cases.  Where  slavery  exists,  the  "poor  trash"  class  must 
inevitably  be  both  large  and  wretched :  primogeniture  is  neo- 
essary  to  keep  the  plantations  sufficiently  great  to  allow  for 
the  payment  of  overseers  and  the  supporting  in  luxury  of  tiie 
planter  family,  and  younger  sons  and  their  descendants  are 
not  only  left  destitute,  but  debarred  from  earning  their  bread 
by  honest  industry,  for  in  a  slave  country  labor  is  degrading^ 

The  Southern  planters  were  gentlemen,  possessed  of  maay 
ariatocrattc  virtues,  along  with  every  aristocratic  vice ;  but  to 
each  planter  there  were  nine  "  mean  whites,"  who,  though 
grossly  ignorant,  full  of  insolence,  ^ven  to  the  tise  of  the 
knife  and  pistol  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  were,  until  tha 
election  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  as  completely  the  rulem 
of  America  as  they  were  afterward  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

At  Bnnsct  we  started  up  the  James  on  our  way  to  Oity 
Point  and  Richmond,  sailing  almost  between  the  very  mastN 
of  the  famous  rebel  privateer  the  Florida-,  and  seeing  her  sa 
under  the  still,  gray  waters.  She  was  cut  ont  from 
B  Brazihan  port,  and  when  claimed  by  the  imperial  government 
was  to  have  been  at  once  surrendered.  While  the  dispatches 
were  on  their  way  to  Norfolk,  she  was  run  into  at  her  moor- 
ings by  a  Federal  gun-boat,  and  filled  and  sank  direcUy. 
Friends  of  the  Confederacy  have  hinted  that  the  collision  was 
atrmige}y  opportune;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
tfommander  of  the  gun-boat  was  diamiBBeA  ft»e  xiKy^  lot 
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Tile  Iwiliglit  was  beyond  description  lovely.  The  change 
from  the  auks  aud  ice-birds  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  blue-birds 
and  robins  of  Virginia  was  not  more  sudden  than  tliat  from 
winter  to  tropicul  warmth  and  sensuous  indolence ;  but  the 
scenery,  too,  of  the  river  is  beautiful  in  its  very  changeles»- 
ocss.  Those  who  can  see  no  beauty  but  in  boldness,  might 
call  the  James  as  monotonous  as  the  Lower  Loire. 

After  weeks  of  bitter  cold,  warm  evenings  favor  meditation. 
Tlfl  soft  air,  the  antiquity  of  the  forest,  tiie  languor  of  tJie 
sODSet  breeze,  all  dispose  to  dream  and  sleep.  That  oak  has 
seen  Powhatati ;  the  founders  of  Jamestown  may  have  point- 
ed at  that  gi-and  old  sycamore.  In  this  drowsy  humor,  we 
Bigfited  the  far-famed  batteries  of  Newport  News,  and,  turn- 
ing in  to  bei'th  or  hammock,  lay  all  night  at  City  Point,neaF 
Petersburg. 

A  little  before  sunrise  we  weighed  again,  and  songht  a 
passage  through  the  tremendous  Confederate  "  obstructions." 
Bows  of  -iron  skeletons,  the  frame-works  of  the  wheels  of 
BUnken  steamers,  showed  above  the  stream,  casting  gaunt 
shadows  westward,  and  varied  only  by  here  and  there  a  bat- 
tered smoke-stack  or  a  spar.  The  whole  of  the  steamers  that 
bad  plied  uppn  the  James  and  the  canals  before  the  war  were 
lying  here  in  rows,  sunk  lengthwise  along  the  stream.  Two  iji 
the  middle  of  each  row  had  been  raised  to  let  the  Government 
fiasels  pass,  but  in  tlic  heat-mist  and  faint  light  the  naviga- 
tiM  was  most  difficult.  For  five-and-twenty  miles  the  rebel 
farts  were  as  tliick  as  the  hills  and  points  allowed ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  booms  and  bare,  of  sunken  ships,  of  batteries  and 
torpedoes,  the  Federal  Monitors  once  forced  their  way  to  Fort 
Darling,  in  the  outer  works  of  Richmond.  I  remembered 
tteee  things  a  few  weeks  later,  when  General  Grant's  first 
vords  to  me  at  Washington  were,  "  Glad  to  meet  you.  What 
have  you  seen  ?"  "  The  Capitol."  "  Go  at  once  and  see  tho 
Monitors."  lie  afterward  said  to  me,  in  words  that  photo- 
graph not  only  the  Monitors,  but  Grant,  "  You  can  batter 
away  at  those  things  for  a  month,  and  do  no  good." 

At  Dutch  Gap  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  cwiow*  ftwsac- 

TTie  river  Sowed  toward  us  down  a  long  straight  T eBjc!a,\iov«i&- 

vd  hj  a  hflj- bill  crowned  with  tremendous  earfti-'WOTta-,  \>'w^' 

■jfawg*  a  deep  trench  or  cleft,  hardlv  fiitv  ,5 w^^^^^ 
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upon  our  right,  we  uoiild  see  the  stream  running  with  violence 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  our  oouree.  The  hills  about  Mtg 
gully  were  hollowed  out  into  caves  and  bomb-proof  a,  evident^ 
ly  meant  aa  shelters  from  vertical  fire,  but  the  rough  gravOBi 
of  a  vast  cemetery  showed  that  the  protection  was  sought  ia 
vain.  Forests  of  crosses  of  unpainted  wood  rose  upon  every 
acre  of  fiat  ground.  On  the  peninsula,  all  but  made  an  island 
by  the  cleft,  was  a  grove  of  giant  ti'ees,  leafiess,  barldess,  deai 
and  blanched  by  a  double  change  in  the  level  of  the  streat^ 
There  is  no  sight  ao  sad  as  that  of  a  drowned  forest,  with  S 
turkey-buzKard  on  each  bough.  On  the  bank  upon  our  leffc' 
was  an  iron  scaffold,  eight  or  ten  stories  high — "  Butler** 
Lookout,"  as  the  cleft  was  "  Butler's  Dutch  Gap  Canal."  The 
canal,  unfinished  in  wai-,  ia  now  to  be  completed  at  state  ex- 
pense for  purposes  of  trade. 

As  we  rounded  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  an  ea^e 
was  seen  to  light  lipon  a  tree.  From  every  portion  of  tJw 
Bhip — ^main-deck,  hurricane-deck,  lower-deck  ports — revolvers 
ready  capped  and  loaded  were  brought  to  bear  upon  ths 
bii^,  which  sheered  oft  unharmed  amid  a  storm  of  bulletSL 
After  this  incident,  I  was  careful  in  my  political  discussions 
with  my  shipmates ;  disarmament  in  the  Confederacy  had 
clearly  not  been  extended  to  private  weapons. 

The  outer  and  inner  lines  of  fortifications  passed,  we  came   ' 
in  view  of  a  many-steepled  town,  with  domes  and  spires  recall- 
ing Oxford,  hanging  on  a  bank  above  a  crimson-colored,  foam- 
ing stream.     In  ten  minutes  we  were  alongside  the  wharf  at 
Richmond,  and  in  half  an  hour  safely  housed  in  the  "Ex-  J 
change  "  Hotel,  kept  by  the  Messrs.  Carrington,  of  .whom  tha  I 
father  was  a  private,  the  son  a  colonel,  in  the  rebel  volant  1 

The  nest  day,  while  the  works  and  obstmctions  on  the 
James  were  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  took  train  to  Petersburg, 
the  city  the  capture  of  which  by  Givint  was  the  last  blow 
stmok  by  the  North  at  the  melting  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  line  showed  the  war :  here  and  there  the  track,  torn  up 
in  Northern  raids,  had  barely  been  repaired ;  the  bridges 
were  burnt  and  broken;  the  rails  worn  down  to  an  iron 
tbreitit  The  joke  "on  board,"  as  they  aay  Vett  ^ot  "TONiui 
"  waa  tliat  the  eDgine-drivetB  down  t^w  >»«  ft**'  Vd««sv 
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Wy  'cute  men,  who,  when  tho  rails  are  altogether  worn  away, 
nnderstand  how  to  "  go  it  on  the  bai-c  wood,"  and  who  at  all 
limes  "  know  where  to  jump." 

From  the  wiiidow  of  the  car  we  could  see  that  in  the  conn- 
lij  there  were  left  no  mniea,  no  horses,  no  roads,  no  men, 
"Hie  solitude  is  not  all  owing  to  the  war.  In  tho  whole  five- 
snd-twenty  miles  from  Richmond  to  Petersburg  there  was  he- 
fore  the  war  but  a  single  station ;  in  Kl'W  Eng;land  your  pas- 
BSge-card  often  gives  a  station  in  every  two  uules.  A  careful 
look  at  the  underwood  on  either  side  the  line  showed  that  this 
forest  is  not  primeval,  that  all  this  country  had  once  been 
])lowed. 

V^irginia  stands  first  among  the  States  for  natural  advanta- 
ges :  in  climate  she  is  unequalled  ;  her  soil  is  fertile ;  her  min- 
eral wealth  in  coal,  copper,  gold,  and  iron,  enoi-mous  and  well 
placed ;  her  rivers  good,  and  her  great  harbor  one  of  the  b 
in  the  world.  Virginia  has  been  planted  more  than  250  years, 
and  is  as  large  ae  England,  yet  has  a  free  population  of  only 
a  million.  In  every  kind  of  production  she  is  miserably  infe- 
rior to  Missouri  or  Ohio,  in  most  inferior  also  to  the  infant 
States  of  Michigan  and  Illinoia.  Only  a  quarter  of  her  soil  is 
under  cultivation,  to  half  that  of  poor  starved  New  England, 
«Bd  the  mines  are  deserted  which  were  worked  by  the  very 
Indians  who  were  driven  from  the  land  as  savages  a  hundred 
jfiftrs  ago. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  condition  of  a  country  than 
the  state  of  its  highways.  Iii  driving  on  the  main  roads  roond 
lUchmond,  in  visiting  the  scene  of  M'Clellaii's  great  defeat 
On  the  Ohiokahominy  at  Mechanicsville  and  MalvCm  Hill,  I 
myself  and  an  American  gentleman  who, was  with  me  had  to 
get  out  and  lay  the  planks  upon  tho  bridges,  and  then  sit  upon 
titem,  to  keep  them  down  while  the  black  coachman  drove 
ftoroBS.     The  best  roads  in  Virginia  are  hnt  ill-kept  "  cordu- 

(roys  ;"  but,  had  aa  are  these,  "  plank  roads  "  over  which  artil- 
lery has  passed,  knocking  out  every  other  plank,  are  worse  by 
jbr;  yet  such  is  the  main  road  from  Richmond  toward  the 
'West.  1 

There  is  not  only  a  scarcity  of  roada,  bvit  oi  -raWto^is..     t^ 
oomparison  of  the  rajlway  system  of  IWinoia  anA  luftATOa-'S^"^ 
ofKwtaoky,  or  the  one  oi  WesteTviNwsaos. «« 

—  -  m^  
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Loni&iana,  is  a  comparison  of  the  Soath  with  tltc  Xorth,  oj 
slavwy  with  frwidom.  Vir^nia  shows  already  the  decay  o 
age,  but  is  blasteJ  by  slavery  rather  than  by  war. 

Passing  through  Petersburg,  the  streets  of  which  were  g 
with  the  feothery-browQ  blooms  of  tlie  Venetian  sumac,  t 
ttbuosl  desertetl  by  humaD  beings,  who  have  not  retamed  t 
the  city  siooe  they  weru  driven  out  by  the  shot  and  sbell  ( 
which  their  houses  show  the  sears,  we  were  soon  in  the  reh| 
works.     There  are  sixty  miles  of  these  works  in  all,  line  will 
in  hne,  three  deep :  alternations  of  sand-pits  and  sand-h 
with  here  and  there  a  tree-tntnk  piereed  for  ridenten,  a 
everj"where  a  double  row  of  fAtfcaMa;-<fe-;/V*ae,     The  forts  ne 
est  this  point  were  nacoed  by  their  rebel  occnpants  Fort  B 
aud  Fort  Damnatiou.     Tremeudous  works,  but  it  needed  i 
long  interview  with  Grant  to  understand  their  capture.     I  fa 
nut  been  t^i  minutes  in  Ms  offiee  at  Washington  before  I  s 
thai  the  secret  of  his  unvarying  success  lay  ii 
determinatioa;  there  is  pith  ia  the  i 
■Gads  in  his  initials,  "  17.  &  G.,"  '^  X 

Thtf  works  defending  Rtchmoitd,  hardly  so  5tn»ig  as  t 
of  Petersburg,  were  attacked  in  a  novel  tuanner  in  the  ih 
yvar  ot  the  war.     A  strong  body  of  Federal  cavalry  (man 
Basnpported  by  infantry  or  guns,  can»e  suddenly  by  i 
■pon  the  outer  lines  of  Ricbui'>nd  on  the  west. 
had  led  thom  to  believe  that  the  rebels  were  not  io  force,  ■ 
wibh  the  striutge  aimless  dariug  thuc  animated  both  pari 
doriug  the  rebelliou,  they  rode  str^ght  in  alons 
tttad    uuchnllengud,  and  came  up  to  the  inner  Lines. 
Ibey  were  met  by  a  yoUey  which  etu|*tied  a  few  saddles,  ai 
thev  r«tire>L,  without  even  stopping  to  spik»  ths  mss  m  a 
oncer  works.     UJwl  they  known  enoogb  if  thnliuiifii  ii 
CO  sbmn  tu  have  L-oatinued  to  advatic«^  d^  «  ~  ~ 
Kiohnuwd,  and  held  it  long  enough  to  hww  a 
President  and  Senate,  and  burned  die  great  iron-wcMb  ■ 
Bllips.     The  whole  of  tlie  rebtd  army  had  gone  north,  aod  ei 
tba  hom«  gnar-I  w:is  t-antfied  out  on  the  Ohickahominy.     1 
teoopa  wbi'  lircj  the  vulley  were  a  company  of  the  '^ 

"  btirs  empltfyed  at  the  tound«r«»,iwt  t>we*ifc.i[ 
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minute  more,  and  they'd  liavo  run ;"  but  the 
volley  JH8t  stopped  the  enemy  in  time. 

The  spot  where  we  first  struck  the  rebel  hues  was  that 
'  known  as  the  Crater— the  fuuDel-shaped  cavity  formed  when 
Grant  sprang  his  famous  mine.  Fifteen  hundred  men  are  bur- 
ied in  the  hollow  itself,  and  the  bones  of  those  smothered  by 
the  falling  earth  are  working  through  the  soil.  Five  thousand 
aegro  troops  were  kiLed  in  this  attack,  and  are  buried  round 
Ihe  hollow  where  they  died,  fighting  as  gallantly  as  they  fought 
DTerywhere  throughout  the  war.  It  is  a  singular  testimony 
to  die  oontinnousnesB  of  the  fire,  that  the  still  remaining  sub- 
terranean passages  show  that  in  countermining  the  rebels  came 
once  within  three  feet  of  the  mine,  yet  failed  to  hear  the  work- 
ing-partieB.  Thousands  of  old  army-shoes  were  lying  on  the 
earth,  and  negro  boys  were  digging  up  bullets  for  old  lead. 

Within  eighty  yards  of  the  Crater  are  the  Federal  invest- 
ing lines,  on  which  the  trumpet-flower  of  our  gardens  was 
growing  wild,  in  deep,  rich  masses.  The  negroes  told  me  not 
to  gather  it,  because  they  believe  it  scalds  the  hand.  They 
(all  it  "  poison-plant,"  or  "  blister-weed."  The  blue-birds  and 
wariet  tannagers  were  playing  about  the  horn-shaped  flowers. 

Just  within  Grant's  earth-works  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
lAnrch,  built,  it  is  said,  with  bricks  that  were  brought  by  the 
GpBt  colonists  from  England  in  1614.  About  Norfolk,  about 
Petersburg,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  you  can  not  ride  twen- 
tymUes  through  the  Virginian  forest  without  bursting  in  upon 
some  glade  containing  a  quaint  old  church,  or  a  ereeper-cover- 
td  roofless  palace  of  the  Cnlpeppers,  the  Randolphs,  or  the 
Sootts.  The  county  names  have  in  them  all  a  history.  Tak- 
ing the  letter  "B"  alone,  we  have  Barbour,  Bath,  Berlford, 
Berkeley,  Boone,  Botetourt,  Braxton,  Brooke,  Brunswick,  Bu- 
dianan,  Buckingham.  A  dozen  counties  in  the  State  are  named 
from  kings  or  princes.  The  slave-owning  cavaliers  whose 
DBmes  the  remainder  bear  are  the  men  most  truly  guilty  of 
Ihe  late  attempt  made  by  their  descendants  to  create  an  em- 
pire fonnded  on  disloyalty  and  oppression;  but  within  sight 
of  this  old  church  of  theirs  at  Petersburg,  thitty-t^vteemiv^'ft  ^ 
federal  outworks  stand  nn  a  monument  oi  Aiow  tVa  aWaws^ 
eraabed  by  the  children  of  their  New  EngWxi  \»Tofl(« 
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The  names  of  streams  and  hamlets  in  Virginia  have  often  4 
qaaint  English  ring.  On  the  Potomac,  near  Harper's  Ferry;' 
I  once  came  upon  "Sir  John's  Run."  Upon  my  asking  a' 
tall,  gaunt  fellow  who  was  fishing  whether  tide  was  the  spot 
on  which  the  Knight  of  WJEdaor  "  larded  the  lean  earth,"  J 
got  for  sole  answer,  "  Wall,  don't  know  'bout  that,  but  it'a  % 
mighty  fine  spot  for  ycIlow-fin  trout."  The  entry  to  Virginia 
ia  characteristic.  Tou  sail  between  capes  named  from  tli^fl 
sons  of  James  I.,  and  have  fronting  you  the  estuaries  of  twmiJ 
rivers  called  after  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  J 

The  old  "  F.  F.  V.'s,"  the  first  families  of  Virginia,  whoa»1 
founders  gave  these  monarchic  names  to  the  rivers  and  coui^ 
ties  of  the  State,  are  far  off  now  in  Texas  and  Califomiar— 1| 
those,  that  is,  which  were  not  extinct  before  the  war,     Tl]#l 

I  tenth  Lord  Paii-fax  keeps  a  tiny  ranch  near  San  Franciao<» J 
some  of  the  chief  Dennians  are  also  to  be  found  in  California 
In  all  such  cases  of  which  I  heard,  the  emigration  took  piaoM 
before  the  war ;  Northern  conquest  could  not  he  made  use  of^ 
its  a  plea  whereby  to  escape  the  reproaches  due  to  the  8lav«jJ 
owning  system.     There  is  a  stroke  of  justice  in  the  faot  thatrj 

I      the  Virginian  ohgarchy  have  ruined  themselves  in  Tuiniagi 

i      their  State  ;  bnt  the  gaming-heUs  of  Farobankopolis,  as  Ricbj 
raond  once  was  called,  have  much  for  which  to  answer.  j, 

I  When  the  "  burnt  district "  conies  to  be  rebnilt,  RichinonA 

I  will  be  tho  most  beaatifiU  of  all  the  Atlantic  cities  ;  while  th^ 
water-power  of  the  rapids  of  the  James  and  its  situation  aH 
the  junction  of  canal  and  river,  secure  for  it  a  prosperous  fo^ 

(  The  superb  position  of  the  State-house  (which  formed  thfl 

■  rebel  Capitol),  00  the  brow  of  a  long-hill,  whence  it  overhang^ 
the  city  and  the  James,  has  in  it  something  of  satire.  TlUK 
Parliament-house  of  George  Washington's  own  State,  ths> 
State-house,  contains  the  famed  statue  set  up  by  the  general- 
assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  the  hero's  1 
ory.  Without  the  building  stands  the  still  more  riotewort 
bronze  statue  of  the  first  President,  erected  jointly  by  all  t 
States  in  the  then  Union.  That  such  monuments  should  o 
Jaoi  the  battle-Selds  of  the  war  provoked  by  the  secession 
tie  Uhion  of  IVashington's  loved  YiTgiii\a,\B  a.  iasX:  % 
i&^grim  irony  of  history. 
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Hollywood,  the  cemetery  of  Richmond,  is  a  place  fuU  of 
tonclmig  Bad  suggeations,  and  very  beautiful,  with  deep  shades 
and  rippling  streams.  During  the  war,  there  were  hoapitala 
in  Richmond  for  20,000  men,  and  "  always  fuU,"  they  Bay. 
The  Richmond  men  who  were  killed  in  battle  were  buried 
where  they  fell,  but  8000  who  died  in  hospital  are  buried  here, 
snd  over  them  is  placed  a  wooden  cross,  with  the  Jnscriptiou 
in  hlaok  paint,  "  Dead,  but  not  forgotten."  In  another  spot 
lie  the  Union  dead,  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  flag  for  which 
they  died. 

From  Monroe's  tomb  the  evening  view  is  singularly  soft 
snd  calm ;  the  quieter  and  cahner  for  the  drone  in  which  are 
mingled  the  trills  of  the  mocking-bird,  the  hoarse  cj-oaking  of 
the  bnll-frog,  the  hum  of  the  myriad  fire-flies,  that  glow  like 
ler  lightning  among  the  trees ;  the  distant  roar  of  the 
rivet,  of  which  the  rich  red  water  can  still  be  seen,  beaten  by 
tile  7o<fe  into  a  rosy  foam. 
With  the  moment's  chilloess  of  the  sunset  breeze,  the  gold- 
^ory  of  the  heavens  fades  into  gray,  and  there  comes  quick- 
ly over  them  the  solenin  blueness  of  the  Southern  night. 
Thoughts  are  springing  up  of  the  many  thousand  unnamed 
graves,  where  the  rebel  soldiers  lie  unknown,  when  the  Federal 
irwas  in  Richmond  begin  sharply  beating  the  rappeL 
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THE  NKGKO. 

In  the  back  country  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  borders  of 
J'orth  Carolina,  it  becomes  clear  that  our  common  English 
lotions  of  the  negro  and  of  slavery  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
Wmmon  notions  often  are.     The  London  Christy  Minstrels 
11^  not  more  given  to  bursts  of  laughter  of  the  form  "  Yah ! 
yih !"  than  are  the  plantation-hands.     The  negroes  upon  the 
Virginian  farms  are  not  maligned  by  those  who  represent 
them  as  delighting  in  the  contrasts  of  crmeon  ani  ^^o^ ,  c«      * 
emerald  and  aliy-blue.    I  hare  seen  them  ou  a.  feuiiiwj  r;&*T- 
jm>,  dressed  in  scarlet  waistcoats  and  go\d-\ace4  CTa,va.\».,  te- 
JmgbaniedlyfromJ'meeti^^'  to  dance  bTe»^i-aown»^M^ 
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grin  from  ear  to  ear  for  hours  at  a  time.  "WTint  better  should 
we  expeet  from  men  to  whom  until  just  now  it  was  forbiddenj, 
imder  tremendoue  penalties,  to  teach  their  letters  ? 

Nothing  can  force  the  planters  to  treat  negro  freedom  says 
from  the  comic  side.  To  them  the  thing  is  too  new  iot- 
thought,  too  strange  for  argument ;  the  ridiculous  Ilea  on  tha? 
surface,  and  to  this  they  turn  as  a  relief.  When  I  asked 
planter  how  the  blacks  prospered  under  freedom,  his  anawef- 
was,  "  Oui-s  don't  much  like  it.  You  aee,  it  neoessitates  mo> 
nogamy.  If  I  talk  about  the  'responsibilities  of  freedom,' 
Sambo  says, 'Dunno  'bout  that;  please  Mass'  Gfeorge,  m* 
want  two  wife.' "  Another  planter  t«lls  me  that  the  only 
change  that  he  can  see  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes  aino^. 
they  have  been  free,  is  that  formerly  the  supervision  of  th«- 
overseer  forced  them  occasionally  to  be  clean,  whereas  nov 
nothing  on  earth  can  make  them  wash.  He  says  that,  writdi^ 
lately  to  his  agent,  he  received  an  answer  to  which  there  wa» 
the  following  postscript :  "  You  ain't  sent  no  sope.  You  hsA 
better  send  sope  :  niggers  is  certainly  needing  sope." 

It  is  easy  to  treat  the  negro  question  in  thia  way;  easyj 
on  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  since  history  fails  us  aa  a 
guide  to  the  future  of  the  emancipated  blacks,  we  should 
what  time'  wit!  bring,  and  meanwhile  aet  down  negroes  as  a 
monster  class  of  which  nothing  is  yet  known,  and,  hke  the 
compilers  of  the  Catalan  map,  say  of  places  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge,  "  Here  be  giants,  cannibals,  and  negroes."  As 
long  as  we  possess  Jamaica,  and  are  masters  upon  the  Afi'ican 
west  coast,  the  negro  question  is  one  of  moment  to  ourselves. 
It  is  one,  too,  of  mightier  import,  for  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
future  of  the  English  in  America.  It  is  by  no  means  a  qnea- 
tion  to  he  passed  over  as  a  joke.  There  arc  five  milliona  of 
negroes  in  the  United  States ;  juries  throughout  ten  States  of 
the  Union  are  mainly  chosen  from  the  black  race.  The  mat- 
ter is  not  only  serious,  but  full  of  interest,  political,  ethnor 
logical,  historic. 

In  the  South  yon  miist  take  nothing  upon  trust,  believe 
nothing  you  are  told.     Nowhere  in  the  world  do  "facts"  ap- 
pear so  differently  to  tliose  who  view  them  through  spectacles 
^j^ellowor  of  rose.     The  old  plantera  taW  -so"*  \iia.t  vii,  ' 
m^,  that  tbeyh&Ye  bnt  half  the  bands  ttvey  weei,  asA  fe 
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tiaoli  haoJ  bat  a  half-day's  work ;  ihe  new  men,  with  North- 
ern CDergy  and  Northern  capital,  t«ll  you  that  they  get  oa 
very  we!l. 

The  old  Southern  planters  find  it  hard  to  rid  themselves  of 
iheir  traditions ;  they  can  not  understand  free  hlacka,  and 
elsvery  makes  not  only  the  slaves  but  the  masters  sliiftless. 
They  have  no  cash,  and  the  Metayer  system  gives  rise  to  the 
BHSpifion  of  some  fraud,  for  the  negroes  are  very  distrustful 
of  the  honesty  of  their  former  masters. 

The  worst  of  the  evils  that  must  inevitably  grow  out  of 
tie  sadden  emancipation  of  millions  of  slaves  liave  not  shown 
(iemselves  as  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  g;reat  amount  of  v 
that  haa  to  be  done  in  the  cities  of  the  Soutli,  in  repairing 
the  rain  caused  during  the  war  by  fire  and  want  of  care,  and 
in  bDilding  plaees  of  business  for  the  Northern  capitalists. 
The  negroes  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  have  flocked  down 
lo  the  towns  and  ports  by  the  thousand,  and  find  in  Norfolk, 
Hichmond,  Wilmington,  and  Fortress  Monroe  emplojTnent 
for  the  moment.  Their  absence  from  the  plantations  makes 
labor  dear  up  country,  and  this  in  itself  tempts  the  negroes 
who  remain  on  land  to  work  sturdily  for  wages.  Seven  dol- 
lars a  month — at  the  then  rate  equal  to  one  pound — with 
board  and  lodging,  were  being  paid  to  black  field-hands  on 
Ihe  com  and  tobacco  farms  near  Richmond.  It  is  when  the 
city  works  are  over  that  the  pressure  will  come,  and  it  will 
^obably  end  in  the  blacks  largely  pushing  northward,  and 
driTing  the  Irish  out  of  hotel  service  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, as  they  have  done  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis. 

Already  the  negroes  are  beginning  to  ask  for  land,  and 
they  complain  loudly  that  none  of  the  confiscated  lands  have 
feeen  assigned  to  them.  "  Ef  yer  dun  gib  ns  de  land,  reckon 
'11  atarb  de  niggahs,"  was  a  plain,  eti-aightfor 
jirard  summary  of  the  negro  view  of  the  negro  question,  given 
me  by  a  white-bearded  old  "  uncle  "  in  Richmond,  and  backed 
bj  every  biack  man  within  hearing  in  a  chorus  of  "  Dat's  true, 
"or  shore ;"  but  I  found  up  the  country  that  the  planters  are 
ifr^d  to  let  the  negroes  own  or  farm  for  tKemasi\eft  'O&ia 
n&llest  plot  of  land,  /or  fear  that  they  sbo\i\a.  atW.  lea  iMnsau 
maoh  as  tijey  grew,  stealing  their  "  crop"  irova  fee  ^asa 
■  -^,-tk0k  emplayers. 
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Upon  a  farm  near  Petersburg,  owned  by  a  Noixhera  capi- 
talist, I  was  told  that  1000  acres,  which  before  emancipatiou 
had  been  tilled  by  100  slaves,  now  needed  but  forty  freedm en 
for  its  cnltivatioii ;  but  when  I  reached  it,  I  found  that  tho 
former  number  included  old  people  and  women,  while  the 
forty  were  all  hale  men.  Tlie  men  were  paid  upon  the  talljt 
system.  A  card  was  given  them  for  each  day'a  work,  which 
was  accepted  at  the  plantation  store  in  payment  for  goods 
supplied,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  money  was  paid  for  the 
remaining  tickets.  The  planters  say  that  the  ficid-hande  will 
not  support  their  old  people ;  but  this  means  only  that,  like 
white  folk,  they  try  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can,  and 
know  that  if  they  plead  the  wants  of  their  own  wives  and. 
children.,  the  whites  will  keep  their  old  people. 

That  the  negro  slaves  were  lazy,  thriftless,  ujichaste,  thieves, 
is  tnie ;  but  it  is  as  slaves,  and  not  as  negroes,  that  they  were 
all  these  thiogs;  and,  after  all,  the  effects  of  slavery  upon  the 
slave  are  less  terrible  than  its  effects  upon  the  master.  The 
moral  condition  to  which  the  planter  class  had  been  brought 
by  slavery  shows  out  plainly  in  the  speeches  of  the  rebel  lead- 
ers. Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, declared  in  1801  that "  Slavery  is  the  natural  and  mor- 
al condition  of  the  negro.  ...  I  can  not  permit  myself  to 
doubt,"  he  went  on,  "  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlighten- 
ed world  . .  . . ;  n^ro  slavery  is  in  its  infancy." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  negroes  wdU 
justify  tlie  hopes  of  their  best  friends :  they  have  made  tho 
best  of  every  chance  that  has  been  given  them  yet;  they  made 
good  soldiers,  they  are  eager  to  leam  their  letters,  they  are 
steady  at  their  work.  In  Barbadoes  they  are  indnstrious  and 
well-conducled ;  iii  La  Plata  they  are  exemplary  citizens.  In 
America,  aa  yet,  the  colored  laborer  has  had  no  motive  to  be 
industrioas. 

General  Grant  assured  me  of  the  great  aptness  at  soldier- 
ing shown  by  the  negro  troops.  In  battle  they  displayed  ex- 
traordinary courage,  but  if  their  officers  were  picked  ofE  they 
coald  not  stand  a  charge  ;  no  more,  he  said,  could  their  South- 
em  masters.  The  power  of  standing  firm  after  the  loss  of 
leaders  is  possessed  only  by  regiments  where  every  private  is 
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aa  good  as  his  caplain  and  colonel,  sucb  aa  the  North-western 
and  New  England  volunteers. 

Before  I  left  Richmond,  I  had  one  morning  found  iny  w^ 
into  a  school  for  the  younger  bincks.  There  were  as  man^ 
}>resent  as  the  forma  would  bold — sixty,  perhaps,  ui  ^ — anA 
three  wouDded  New  England  soldiers,  with  pale,  tliin  facea; 
were  patiently  teaching  them  to  write.  The  boya  seemed' 
quick  and  apt  enough,  but  they  were  very  raw — only  a  weeh 
or  two  in  the  schooL  Since  the  time  when  Oberhn  first  pnK 
claimed  the  potential  equality  of  the  race,  by  admitting  no>, 
0roes  as  freely  as  white  jnen  and  women  to  the  college,  thv 
negroes  have  never  been  backward  to  learn. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  negro  is  wanting  in  abilin 
ties  of  a  certain  kind.  Even  in  the  imbecihty  of  the  Congif 
dance  we  note  his  unrivalled  mimetic  powers.  The  rehgiouB 
Bida  of  the  negro  character  is  full  of  weird  suggestiveness  J 
but  superstition,  everywhere  the  handmaid  of  ignorance,  ii 
rife  among  the  black  plantation-bands,  It  is  thought  that  th« 
panishment  with  which  the  shameful  rites  of  Obi-worsbijf 
have  been  visited  has  proved,  even  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  iQ> 
Buffident  to  prevent  them.  Charges  of  witchcraft  are  as  com^ 
mon  in  Yir^nia  as  in  Orissa  :  in  the  Carolinas,  as  in  Central 
India,  the  use  of  poison  is  often  sought  .to  workout  the  eveutai 
foretold  by  some  noted  sorceress.  In  no  direction  can  the  matr 
ter  be  followed  out  to  its  conclusions  without  bringing  us  fao* 
to  face  with  the  sad  fact,  t^at  the  faults  of  the  plantation  negro, 
are  every  one  of  them  traceable  to  the  vices  of  the  slavery  sys- 
tem,  and  tliat  the  Americans  of  to-day  are  suffering  beyoni' 
measnn  for  evils  for  which  our  forefathers  are  responsible^ 
We  ourselves  are  not  guiltless  of  wrong-doing  in  this  matterf 
if  it  is  Htil!  impossible  openly  to  advocate  slavery  in  England, 
it  has,  at  least,  become  a  habit  persistently  to  write  down  free- 
dom. We  are  no  longer  told  tiiat  God  made  tlie  blacks  to  be 
slaves,  but  we  are  bade  remember  that  they  can  not  prosper 
under  emancipation.  All  mention  of  Barbadoes  is  suppressed, , 
but  we  have  daily  homilies  on  the  condition  of  Jamaica.  Tha 
negro  question  in  America  is  briefly  this:  Is  there,  on  thd' 
one  hand,  reason  to  fear  that,  dollars  applied  to  land  decreafr; 
Ing  while  black  mouths  to  be  fed  increase,  the  Southern  Sta.^«» 
will  become  an  Ameiiam  /smaica  ?    la  theie,  ot^  ^e>  o^ 
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band,  ground  for  the  liope  that  the  negroes  may  be  found  not, 
incapable  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  StateB  ?  The  form*-, 
er  of  theat^  two  questions  is  the  more  difficult,  and,  to  some  exr  '■ 
teiit,  invidves  the  latter:  can  cotton, ciin  Hngar,CEiu  rice,  esa 
coffee,-tean  tobacco,  be  raised  by  white  field-haiida  ?  If  not| 
can  they  be  raised  with  profit  by  black  fi'ee  labor  ?  Can  co- 
operative planting,  directed  by  negro  overlookera,  possibly  sua* 
ceed,  or  must  the  farm  be  ruled  by  white  capitalists,  agent*, 
and  overseers  ? 

It  ia  asserted  that  the  negro  will  not  work  without  compui- 
sion,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  European.  There  ia 
comjjulaion  of  many  kinds.  The  emancipated  negro  may 
still  be  forced  to  work — forced  as  the  white  man  is  forced  in 
this  and  other  lands  by  the  alternative,  work  or  starve  I  Thija 
forcing,  tiowever,  may  not  be  confined  to  that  which  the  laws 
of  natural  increase  lead  us  to  expect;  it  may  be  stimulated  by 
bounties  on  immigration. 

The  negro  is  not,  it  would  seem,  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
Southern  labor  in  this  continent.  This  week  we  hear  of  three 
shiploads  of  Chinese  coolies  as  just  landed  in  Louisiana ;  and 
the  air  is  thick  with  rumors  of  labor  from  Bombay,  from  C^- 
outta,  from  the  Pacific  Islands — of  Eastern  labor  in  its  hundred 
shapes — not  to  speak  of  competition  with  the  whites,  now  comt 
mencing  with  the  German  immigration  into  Tennessee. 

The  berries  of  this  countiy  are  so  large,  so  many,  so  fall  of 
juice,  that  alone  they  form  a  never-failing  som'ce  of  nourish- 
meut  to  an  idle  population.  Three  kinds  of  cranberries 
American,  pied,  and  English  ;  two  blackberries,  huckleberries, 
high-bush  and  low-bush  blueberries — ^the  latter  being  the  En- 
glish bilberry — are  among  the  best  known  of  the  native  fruits. 
No  one  in  this  country,  however  idle  lie  be,  need  starve.  If  he 
goea  farther  south,  he  has  the  banana,  the  true  stafi  of  life. 

The  terrible  results  of  the  plentiful  possession  of  this  tree 
are  seen  in  Ceylon,  at  Panama,  in  the  coaat-landa  of  Mexico,  at 
Auckland,  in  New  Zealand.  At  Pitcaim's  Island  the  plantain 
grove  has  beaten  the  missionary  from  the  field  ;  there  is  much 
lip-Christianity,  but  no  practice  to  be  got  from  a  people  who 
possess  the  fatal  plant.  The  much-abused  cocoanut  can  not 
some  near  it  as  a  devil's  agent.     The  cocoa-^oko. »  confined 

Air  islands  and  coast  tracts — confined,  too,to  fiiatTwps*, 
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and  eea-level ;  the  plantMu  and  banana  extend  over  seventy 
degrees  of  latitude,  down  to  Botany  Bay  and  King  George's 
Sound,  and  up  as  far  north  as  the  Kliyber  Pass.  The  palm 
Hskij  labor — not  much,  it  is  trne ;  but  Btill  a,  few  days'  hard 
.work  in  the  year  in  trenching,  and  climbing  after  tJte  nuts. 
The  plantain  grows  as  a  weed,  and  hangs  down  its  branches 
of  ripe  tempting-fruit  into  your  lap,  as  you  lie  in  its  cool 
idtade.  The  cocoauut-tree  has  a  hnndred  uses,  and  urges  man 
to  work  to  make  spirit  fronx  its  jnioe,  ropes,  clothes,  matting, 
bags  from  its  fibre,  oil  from  the  pulp ;  it  creates  an  export 
trade  which  appeals  to  almost  all  men  by  their  weakest  side, 
jId  offering  large  and  quick  returns  for  a  little  work.  John 
Boss's  "  Isle  of  Cocoas,"  to  the  west  of  Java  and  south  of 
Geylon,  yields  him  heavy  gains ;  there  are  profits  to  /)e  made 
opon  the  Liberian  const,  and  even  in  Southern  India  find  Cey- 
lon. The  plantain  will  make  nothing;  you  can  eat  it  raw  or 
fried,  and  that  is  all ;  you  can  eat  it  every  day  of  your  life 
without  becoming  iJred  of  its  taste ;  without  Buffering  in 
your  health,  yon  can  hve  on  it  exclusively.  In  the  banana, 
groves  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  there  lurks  much  trouble  and  , 
danger  to  the  American  Free  States. 

The  negroes  have  hardly  much  chance  in  Virginia  against 
the  Northern  capitalists,  provided  with  white  labor,  but  the' 
Slates  of  Lonisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  South  Carolinii 
promise  to  be  wholly  theirs.  Already  they  are  flocking  to 
places  in  which  they  have  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  can 
oontrol  the  municipalities  and  defend  themselves,  if  necea- 
BSty,  by  force ;  but  even  ii  the  Southerners  of  the  coast  desert 
tiiGir  conutry,  the  negroes  will  not  have  it  to  themselves,  uu- 
lesa  nature  declares  that  they  shall.  Kew  Englanders  will 
pour  in  with  capital  and  energy,  and  cultivate  the  land  by 
free  black  or  by  coolie  labor,  if  either  will  pay.  If  they  do 
pay,  competition  will  force  the  remaining  blaeks  to  work  or 
Itarvc. 

-The  friends  of  the  negro  are  notwithouf«afear  that  the  la- 
borers will  bo  too  many  for  their  work,  for,  while  the  older 
Cotton  States  appear  to  be  worn  out,  the  new,  such  aa  T«sa& 
*nd  Tennessee,  will  be  reserved  by  public  opiraoTV  to  \fe.e'^^a.^'&- 
Tor  the  preeent  the  negroes  will  be  mastoTa  in  Re-jaiA.  oi  &« 
States;  but  ia   Texas,  white  men— Eneiifib.,  Gexvaajia. 
B2  ^ 
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t)anes — ai'6  gi-owing  cotton  with  success ;  and  in  Georgia  ami 
North  Carolina,  which  contain  mountain  districts,  the  negro 
power  is  not  Ukely  to  be  permanent. 

We  niay,  perhaps,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that, 
when  the  negro  can  fight  his  way  through  opposition,  and 
stand  alone  as  a  farmer  or  laborer  without  the  aid  of  private 
or  State  charity,  then  he  should  be  protected  in  the  position 
he  has  shown  himself  worthy  to  hold,  that  of  a  free  citizen  ot 
an  enlightened  and  laboi-ing  community.  Where  it  is  found 
that  when  his  circumstances  have  ceased  to  be  exceptional  the 
negro  can  not  live  unassiisted,  there  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
may  fairly  and  wisely  step  in  and  say, "  We  will  not  keep  yon, 
but  we  will  carry  you  to  Liberia  or  to  Hayti,  if  you  will." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Southern  negroes  must  he  given  a  deol' 
sive  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  Legislatures  by  whiob 
they  are  to  be  ruled,  or  that  the  North  must  be  prepared  to 
back  up  by  force  of  opinion,  or,  if  need  be,  by  force  of  a 
the  Federal  Executive,  when  it  insists  on  lie  Civil  Rights 
Bill  being  set  in  action  at  tlie  South.  Government  through 
the  negroes  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  government  through  fat 
army,  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  Nortii; 
It  is  safer  for  America  to  trust  her  slaves  than  to  trust  her 
rebels — safer  to  enfranchise  than  to  pardon. 

A  reading  and  writing  basis  for  the  suffrage  in  the  South- 
ern States  is  an  absurdity.  Coupled  with  pardons  to  the  reb* 
els,  it  would  allow  the  "  boys  in  gray" — the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy— to  control  nme  States  of  the  Union ;  it  would 
render  the  education  of  the  fi-eedmen  hopeless.  For  the  mo* 
ment  it  would  entirely  disenfranchise  the  negroes  in  six  State^ 
whereas  it  is  exactly  for  the  moment  that  negro  suffrage  is  ill 
these  States  necessary ;  while,  if  the  rebels  were  admitted  to', 
vote,  and  the  negroes  excluded  from  the  poll,  the  Southern 
representatives,  united  with  the  Copperhead  wing  of  the  Dem^' 
ocratic  party,  might  prove  to  be  strong  enough  to  repudiate 
the  Federal  debt.  >  This  is  one  of  a  dozen  dangers. 

An  education  basis  for  the  suffrage,  though  pretended  to 
be  impartial,  would  be  manifestly  aimed  against  the  neg 
imd  would  perpetuate  the  antipathy  of  color  to  which  the  was 
is  aapposed  to  have  put  an  end.     To  edncaWon.  aMc'o.  ^  ■p-to-^iw, 

would  be  a.  death-blow.     If  the  TiBgtoe&  -wexo  \«  -sote  j 
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(woa  as  they  coald  read,  it  is  certain  that  tho  pointers  would 
Uke  good  care  that  they  never  should  read  at  alL 

That  men  should  be  able  to  eKsmiuc  into  tlie  details  of  pol- 
itics is  not  entirely  necessary  to  the  working  of  repreeentative 
government.  It  Is  sufficient  th^t  they  should  be  competent  to 
Beleot  men  to  do  it  for  them.  In  the  highest  form  of  rejire- 
Mnlative  government,  where  all  the  electors  are  both  iiitelU- 
gmt,  educated,  and  alive  to  the  politics  of  the  time,  then  the 
member  returned  must  tend  more  and  more  to  be  a  delegate. 
That,  has  always  been  the  ease  with  the  Northern  and  Western 
members  in  America,  but  never  with  those  returned  by  the 
Sontheni  States ;  and  so  it  will  continue,  whether  the  South- 
ern elections  be  decided  by  negroes  or  by  "mean  whites." 

hi  Warren  County,  Mississippi,  near  Vicksburg,  ia  a  plan- 
tsdon  which  belongs  to  Joseph  Davis,  the  brother  of  the  rebel 
Prefiideot.  This  he  has  leased  to  Mr.  Montgomery — once  his 
slave— in  order  that  an  association  of  blacks  may  bo  formed 
W  cultivate  the  plantation  on  co-operative  principles.  It  is  to 
be  managed  by  a  council,  to  bo  elected  by  the  community  at 
lai'ge,  and  a  voluntary  poor-rate  and  embankment-rato  are  to 
be  levied  on  the  people  by  themaelvos. 

It  is  only  a  year  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
n^^^es  are  already  in  possession  of  schools,  village  corpora- 
tions, of  the  Metayer  system,  of  co-operative  farms ;  all  this 
tell*  of  rapid  advance,  and  the  conduct  and  cirouhition  of  the 
Jfiw  Orleans  Tribune,  edited  and  published  by  negroes,  and 
selling  10,000  copies  daily,  and  another  10,000  of  the  weekly 
issae,  speaks  well  for  the  progress  of  the  blacks.  If  the 
Itintgomery  experiment  succeeds,  their  future  is  secure. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  SOUTH. 


The  political  forecasts  and  opinions  which  were  given  me 
upon  pWitations  were,  in  a  great  measure,  those  indioatftivix.  "J] 
my  talk  with  the  Norfolk  "  loafers."  On  lihe  \i\sV3T^  o^  ^^ 
commencement  of  the  rebe/Jion  there  was  singvAaY  wtvim-vsavVj . 
"SitlgiBia  aerer  meant  to  qait  the  Umon;  "W©  ■*««'  diiKtAK'* 
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by  those  rascals  of  the  South.  Whun  we  diil  go  out,  we  wer^ 
left  to  do  111!  the  fighting.  Wlij,  sir,  I've  seeu  a  MissjasippUiB 
division  niu  away  from  a  uinglu  Yankee  regunetit." 

As  I  heard  much  the  same  story  from  the  North  Carolis 
iaus  that  I  met,  it  would  seem  aa  though  there  was  little  uuioq 
among  the  seceding  States.  The  legend  upon  the  fii'st  of  a$ 
the  aecession  flags  that  were  hoisted  was  typical  of  this  devo- 
tion to  the  fortunes  of  the  State;  "Death,  to  Abolitionist* ( 
South  Carolina  goes  it  alone ;"  and  during  the  whole  war,  H 
was  not  the  rebel  colors,  but  the  palmetto  emblem,  or  othg^ 
State  devices,  that  the  ladies  wore.  v 

About  the  war  itself  but  little  is  said,  though  here  an^ 
there  I  met  a  man  who  would  tell  camp  stories  in  the  Nortit! 
em  style.  One  planter  who  had  been  "  out  "  himself  went  e6 
far  as  to  say  to  me,  "  Otir  officers  were  good,  but  considerin 
that  our  rank  and  file  were  just '  white-trash,'  and  that  tlw 
had  to  fight  regiments  of  New  England  Yankee  volunteen 
with  all  their  best  blood  in  the  ranks,  and  Western  sh^i 
shooters  together,  it's  only  wonderful  how  we  weren't  wh^ 
ped  sooner."  i 

As  for  the  future,  the  planter's  policy  is  a  simple  one 
"  Reckon  we're  whipped,  so  we  go  in  now  for  the  old  flag ; 
only  those  Yankee  rogues  must  give  us  the  control  of  our  own 
people."  The  one  result  of  the  war  has  been,  as  they  be- 
lieve, the  abolition  of  slavery ;  otherwise  the  situation  is  e 
changed.  The  war  is  over,  the  doctrine  of  secession  la  a 
lowed  to  fall  into  the  background,  and  the  ex-rebels  claim  ^ 
step  once  more  into  their  former  place,  if,  indeed,  they  a  ~ 
that  they  ever  left  it. 

Every  day  that  you  are  in  the  South  you  come  more  a 
more  to  see  that  the  "  mean  whites  "  are  the  controlliJig  pow-" 
er.  The  landowners  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  their 
apathy  during  the  present  crisis  is  surprising.  The  men  who 
demand  their  readmission  to  the  government  of  eleven  States 
are  unkempt,  fierce-eyed  fellows,  not  one  whit  better  than  tJ 
brancos  of  Brazil ;  the  very  men,  strangely  enough,  who  theiQ 
selves,  in  their  "  Leavenworth  Constitution,"  first  began  6' ' 
franchisement,  declaring  that  the  qualification  for  electoral 
elio  new  State  oi  KaaB&a  should  be  tiie  tslsing  wA^i  to  apl 
t6©  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
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These  "  mean  wliites  "  were  tbe  men  who  brought  about 
Beoession.  The  planters  are  guiltless  of  every  Hung  but  crlni- 
inal  indifference  to  the  acta  that  were  comniittetl  in  their 
nsme.  Secession  was  the  act  of  a  pack  of  noisy  demagogues  ; 
but  a  false  idea  of  honor  brought  round  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  the  infection  of  enthusiasm  carried  over 
tile  remainder. 

When  the  war  sprang  up,  the  old  Southern  contempt  for 
flie  Yankees  broke  out  into  a  fierce  burst  of  joy  that  the  day 
had  come  for  paying  off  old  scores.  "  We  hate  them,  sir," 
«ud  an  old  planter  to  me.  "  I  wish  to  God  that  the  Map- 
pmer  had  sunk  with  all  hands  in  Plymouth  Bay." 

Along  with  this  violence  of  language  there  is  a  singular 
bud  of  cringing  to  the  conquerors.  Time  after  time  I  heard 
the  complaint,  "  Tlie  Yankees  treat  us  shamefully,  I  reckon.  ' 
W^e  come  back  to  the  Union,  and  give  in  on  every  point ;  we 
lenounce  slavery,  we  consent  to  forget  the  past,. and  yet  they 
Ton't  restore  us  to  our  rights."  Whenever  I  came  to  ask 
■whM  they  meant  by  "  rights,"  I  found  the  same  liaBinesa  that 
everywhere  sucrounds  that  word.  The  Southerners  seem  to 
tWnk  that  men  may  rebel  and  fight  to  the  death  against  their 
country,  and  then,  being  beaten,  hiy  down  their  arras  and 
wslk  quietly  to  the  polls  along  with  law-abiding  citizens,  Be- 
fore in  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  which  for  years 
Ihey  had  fought  to  subvert. 

At  Richmond  I  had  a  conversation  which  may  serve  as  a 
^>e(umen  of  what  one  hears  each  moment  from  the  planters. 
An  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  talking  politics  opened  at 
He  suddenly  :  "  The  Radicals  are  going  to  give  the  ballot  to 
«nr  niggers  to  strengthen  their  party,  but  they  know  better 
tiian  to  give  it  to  their  Northern  niggera.^' 

D.  "  But  surely  there's  a  difference  in  the  cases." 

The  Planter.  "  You're  right — there  is  ;  but  not  yonr  way. 
T^e  difference  is,  that  the  Northern  niggers  can  read  and 
write,  and  even  lie  with  consistency,  and  oura  can't." 

D.  "  But  there's  the  wider  difference,  that  negro  suffrage 
down  here  is  a  necessity,  unless  you  are  to  rule  ttie  tiOMnVT^ 
thjt's  just  beaten  you." 

Tbb Plaittee.  "WeU.tfiere  of  course^e  ^Sct.    "^et^ 

j»¥  bought  to  take  our  Statee  out  oi  fee  13w»a-    "^ 


sa  <jheatek  Ekitain. 

Yanka  beat  us ;  so  our  States  must  still  be  in  the  Union.  If 
60,  why  shouldn't  our  representatives  be  uncoBditionally  ad- 
mitted ?" 

Nearer  to  a  conclnsion  we  of  course  did  not  come,  he  de- 
claring that  no  man  ought  to  vote  who  had  not  education' 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution,  I  that  this  was  good 
primdfacie  evidence  against  letting  him  vote,  but  that  it  mighti 
be  rebutted  by  the  proof  of  a  higher  necessity  for  hia  voting. 
As  a  planter  said  to  me,  "  The  Southerners  prefer  soldier  rnlei 
to  nigger  rule;"  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  they  prefer, 
but  of  what  course  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Union 
which  they  fouglit  to  destroy. 

Nowhere  in  the  Southern  States  did  I  find  any  expectation, 
of  a  fresh  rebellion.  It  is  only  Englishmen  who  ask  whether 
"  the  South  "  will  not  fight  "  once  more."  The  South  is  dead 
and  gone ;  there  can  never  bo  a  "  South  "  again,  but  only  aO' 
many  SouthejTi  States.  "  The  South  "  meant  simply  the  slave 
country :  and  slavery  being  dead,  it  ia  dead.  Slavery  gave. 
but  two  classes  besides  the  negroes — planters  and  " 
whiles."  The  great  planters  were  but  a  few  thousand  in  num.-. 
ber;  they  are  gone  to  Canada,  England,  Jamaica,  California 
Colorado,  Texas.  The  "  mean  whites  " — the  true  South — are 
impossible  in  the  face  of  free  labor :  they  must  work  or  starve.; 
If  they  work,  they  will  no  longer  be  "  mean  whites,"  but  e«n 
sentially  Northerners — that  is,  "citizens  of  a  democratic  repub-. 
lio,  and  not  ohgarchists, 

Aa  the  Southerners  admit  that  there  can  be  no  further  war# 
it  would  be  better  even  for  themselves  that  they  should  allow; 
the  sad  record  of  their  rising  to  fade  away.  Their  speeches 
their  newspapers,  continue  to  make  use  of  language  which 
nothing  could  excuae,  and  which,  in  the  face  of  the  magna-, 
niraity  of  the  conquerors,  is  disgraceful  In  a  Mobile  paper  I 
have  seen  a  leader  which  describes  with  hideous  minntenes« 
Lincoln,  Lane,  John  Brown,  and  Dostie  playing  whist  in  helL; 
A  Texas  cutting  which  I  haye  is  less  blasphemous,  but  not  lefl» 
vile ;  "  The  English  language  no  longer  affords  terms  in  which 
to  curse  a  sniveUing,  weazen-faced  piece  of  humanity  general* 
J7  denombnted  a  Yankee.  We  see  some  about  here  some. 
Mmos,  but  they  skulk  aroimd,  bke  8\ieeip-teliin%  Ao^a,  and 
""  'I'ste  mostly  with  niggers.     They  wl:ATie  a.-oiYT«.\fc,OTi&\s 
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abont  the  judgment  of  God,  as  if  God  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  them."  The  Southerners  have  not  even  the  wit  or  grace 
0  admit  that  the  men  who  beat  them  were  good  soldiers ; 
"  blackguards  and  br^garts,"  "  cravens  and  thieves  "  are  com- 
mou  names  for  the  men  of  the  Union  army.  I  have  in  my 
poBBesaion  an  Alabama  paper,  in  which  General  Sheridan,  at 
that  tipie  tlio  commander  of  the  military  division  which  includ- 
ed the  State,  is  styled  "  a  short-tailed,  slimy  tadpole  of  the 
later  spawn,  the  blathering  disgrace  of  an  honest  father,  an 
everlasting  libel  on  his  Irish  blood,  the  synonym  of  infamy, 
n  of  all  brave  men."  "While  I  was  in  Virginia,  one 
of  the  Richmond  papers  said,  "This  thing  of  'loyalty'  will 
not  do  for  the  Sonthero  man." 

Tile  very  day  that  I  landed  in  the  South,  a  dinner  waa 
pvea  at  Richmond  by  the  "  Grays  " — a  volunteer  corps  which 
had  fought  through  the  rebellion.  After  tlie  roll  of  honor, 
or  list  of  men  killed  in  battle,  had  been  read,  there  were  given 
sfl  toasts,  by  rebel  officers, "  Jeff.  Davis — the  caged  eagle ;  tho 
bars  confine  hie  person,  but  his  great  spirit  soars ;"  and  "  The 
Eonqnered  banner,  may  its  resurreetion  at  last  be  aa  bright 
and  as  glorious  as  theirs — the  dead." 

It  is  in  the  face  of  such  words  as  these  that  Mr,  Johnson, 
tile  most  unteachable  of  mortals,  asks  men  who  have  sacrificed 
thar  sons  to  restore  tho  Union,  to  admit  the  ex-rebels  to  a 
considerable  share  in  the  government,  of  the  nation,  even  if 
Ifiey  are  not  to  monopolize  it,  as  they  did  before  the  war. 
""i  conduct  seems  to  need  the  Western  editor's  defense: 
*'He  mnst  be  kinder  honeat-like,  he  aire  sich  a  tarnation  fooU 
uh  critter." 

It  ifi  clear,  from  the  occurrence  of  snch  dinners,  the  publi- 
cation of  snch  paragraphs  and  leaders  as  those  of  which  I  have 
Ipoken,  that  there  is  no  military  tyranny  existing  in  the  South. 
The  country  is  indeed  administered  by  military  commanders, 
"s  not  ruled  by  troops.    Before  we  can  give  ear  to  the 
Btoriea  that  are  afloat  in  Europe  of  the  "  government  of  ma- 
[or-generals,"  we  must  believe  that  five  millions  of  English- 
»en  inhabiting  a  country  aa  large  as  Europe  are  ctuft'ofti  io^Ti.    " 
y  some  ten  thousand  men — about  as  many  aa  a.tft  ■ueftie*.  ^ 
Kep  order  ia,tbe  single  town  of  WavBaw.     Tne  '^w'Oqctost% 
^^tiiiowed  to  rule  tiem selves ;  tiie  quoHtiott  tio-w  a\.««»fi  ^J 
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lacrdy  whether  they  shall  also  rule  their  former  slaves,  t 
negroes. 

I  hardly  felt  myself  oat  of  the  reach  of  slavery  and  rebfli 
lion  till,  steaming  up  the  Potomac  from  Acquia-Croek  by  tb 
gray  dawn,  I  caught  sight  of  a  grand  pile  towering  over  a  c 
from  a  magnificent  situation  on  the  brow  of  a  long,  roUi 
hilL  Just  at  the  moment,  the  sun,  invisible  as  yet  to  as  1 
low,  struck  the  marble  dome  and.  cupola,  and  threw  the  brig^ 
gilding  into  a  golden  blaze,  till  the  Greek  shape  stood  c 
upon  the  blue  sky,  glowing  like  a  second  sun.  The  city  w« 
Washington ;  the  palace  with  the  burnished  cupola  the  Ca{^ 
tol;  and  within  two  hours  I  was  present  at  the  "  hot-weatbs 
sitting  "  of  the  39th  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EMI'IKE   STATE. 


At  the  far  south-east  of  New  York  City,  where  the  Hoi 
son  and  East  River  meet  to  form  the  inner  bay,  is  an  ill-ke| 
park  that  might  he  made  the  lovehest  garden  in  the  worl 
Nowhere  do  the  features  that  have  caused  New  York  to  tal 
rank  as  the  first  port  of  America  stand  fortli  more  cleari 
The  soft  evening  breeze  tells  of  a  climate  as  good  as  the  woi 
can  show ;  tlie  setting  enn  floods  with  light  a  harbor  aeci 
and  vast,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  noble  streams,  and  g 
with  quays  at  which  huge  ships  jostle;  the  rows  of  61 
pounder  Rodmans  at  "  The  Narrows  "  are  tokens  of  the  i.__ 
tion's  strength  and  wealth;  and  the  yachts,  as  well  handled  sf 
our  own,  racing  into  port  from  an  ooean  regatta,  give  evidenoe 
that  there  are  Saxons  in  the  land.     At  the  back  is  the  city, 
teeming  with  life,  humming  with  trade,  muttering  with  the 
thunder  of   passage.     Opposite   in  Jersey  City,  people  say, 
"  Every  New  Yorker  has  come  a  good  half-hour  late  into  the 
world,  and  is  trying  all  his  life  to  make  it  up,"     The  bustle 


AB  is  so  an-Engiisb,  so  foreign,  that  teann^  vaea  s^ea,kin9; 
what  Czar  Nicholas  was  used  to  eali  "  ttie  iiiii.cirviia.ii  Vm^^J 
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I  whwl  round,  crying,  "  Dear  me !  if  here  are  not  Borae  En- 
giisli  folk !"  astonished  as  thoagli  I  had  heard  ITrench  in  Aub- 
ttalin,  or  Italian  in  Tioibuctoo. 

The  Englishmaii  who,  coming  to  America,  expects  to  find 
cities  tJiat  smeLl  of  borne,  soon  Icams  that  Baker  Street  itself, 
or  Portland  Place,  would  not  look  English  iji  the  dry  air  of  a 
liMitinent  four  thoasand  miles  across.  New  York,  however, 
Still  less  English  than  ia  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago 
—liar  people  are  aa  little  Saxon  as  her  streets.  Once  South- 
era,  with  the  brand  of  siavery  deeply  printed  in  the  foreheads 
of  hep  foremost  men,  since  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  New 
Tork  has  to  the  eye  been  cosmopolitan  as  any  city  of  the 
Levant.  All  nationless  towns  are  not  alike :  Alexandria  has 
S  Greek  or  aii  Italian  tinge ;  San  Francisco  an  English  tone, 
with  something  of  the  heartiness  of  onr  EUzabethan  times ; 
Sew  Tork  has  a  deep  Latin  shade,  and  tbe  democracy  of  tho 
Empire  State  is  of  tho  French,  not  of  the  American  or  En- 
gEehtype. 

At  the  back  here  on  the  city  side  are  tall,  gaunt  honses, 

painted  red,  like  those  of  the  quay  at  Dort  or  of  the  Boompjes 

U  Rotterdam,  the  former  dwellings  of  the  "  Eoiickerbookers  " 

■of  Ifew  Amsterdam,  tbe  fomiders  of  New  York,  but  now  foi-- 

gotten.     There  may  be  a  few  square  yards  of  painting,  red  or 

blue,  upon  the  houses  in  Broadway ;  there  may  be  here  and 

there  a  pagoda  summer-house  overhanging  a  canal ;  once  in  a 

year  yon  may  mn  across  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  old 

Selherlandish  families ;  but  in  the  main  the  Hollanders  in 

America  are  ss  though  they  had  never  been;  to  find  the  mo- 

teorials  of  lost  Dutch  empire,  wo  must  search  Cape  Colony  or 

The  New  York  uo-EugUsh  tone  is  not  Eatavian. 

Neither  the  sons  of  the  men  who  once  hved  in  these  houses, 

nor  the  Germans  whose  names  are  now  upon  tho  doors,  nor, 

lor  the  matter  of  that,  we  English,  who  claim  New  York  as 

le  second  of  our  towns,  are  the  to-day's  New  Yorkers. 

Here,  on  the  water's  edge,  la  a  rickety  hall,  where  Jenny 

tind  sang  when  first  she  landed — now  the  spot  where  strangers 

"  another  kind  are  welcomed  to  America.     Ever^  tv\HB  tfe- 

iblican  has  in  his  heart  tbe  notion  that  liis  countiy  \&  \ldm^I■ 

oat  by  God  for  a  refuge  for  the  distresaed  oi  aii.  VX^e  ^ 

SeiasspruDghimaoU  from  men  who  came  to  <«»> 
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sanctuary — fi'om  the  Quakers,  or  the  CatholicH,  or  the  pilgri: 
of  the  Mwi^iovier.  Even  tliough  they  come  to  take  the  bres 
from  his  mouth,  or  to  destroy  his  peace,  it  is  his  duty,  he  b 
lieves,  to  aid  the  i  mini  grants.  Within  the  hiat  twenty  yean 
there  have  landed  at  New  York  alone  four  luiUJoa  strangeria 
Of  these  two-tliirds  were  Iriah. 

While  the  Celtic  men  are  pouring  into  New  York  Mid  Bo^ 
ton,  tlio  New  Englandera  and  Now  Yorkers,  too,  are  moving 
They  are  not  dying.  Facta  are  opposed  to  this  portentoo*. 
theory.  They  are  going  West.  The  unrest  of  the  Celt  i 
mainly  caused  by  discontent  with  hia  country's  present,  that 
of  the  Saxon,  by  hope  for  his  private  future.  The  IrishmaB 
flies  to  New  York  because  it  lies  away  from  Ireland ;  the  Eat 
gliehman  takes  it  upon  his  road  to  Cilifornia, 

Where  one  race  is  dominant,  immigrants  of  another  blooct 
soon  lose  their  nationality.  In  New  York  and  Boston  th^ 
Irish  continue  to  be  Celts,  for  these  are  Irish  cities.  In  PittU] 
burg,  in  Cliicago,  still  more  in  the  country  districts,  afewyearg 
made  the  veriest  Paddy  English.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  Sas< 
onaara  disappearing  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  as  the  Spaniard^, 
have  gone  from  Mexico.  The  Irisli  hero  are  beating  down  tl 
EugUeh,  as  the  English  have  crushed  out  the  Dutch.  Thrf 
Hollander's  descendants  in  New  York  are  English  i 
bids  fair  that  the  Saxons  should  be  Irish. 

As  it  is,  though  the  Celtic  immigration  has  lasted  only 
twenty  years,  the  results  are  already  clear ;  if  you  see  a  Sax* 
on  face  upon  the  Broadway,  you  may  be  sure  it  belongs  t 
traveller,  or  to  some  raw  English  lad  bound  West,  just  landed 
from  a  Plymouth  ship.  We  need  not  lay  much  stress  upoil 
the  fact  that  all  New  Yorkers  have  black  hair  and  beard.f. 
men  may  be  swarthy,  and  yet  English.  The  ancestors  of  th* 
Londoners  of  to-day,  we  are  told,  were  yellow-headed  royet«« 
era ;  yet  not  one  man  in  fifty  that  you  meet  in  Fleet  Street: 
or  on  Tower  Hill  is  as  fair  aa  the  average  Saxon  peasant! 
Donbtleaa  our  English  eastern  coanties  were  peopled  in  tha' 
main  by  low-Dutch  and  Flemings  :  the  Sussex  eyes  and  haii^ 
are  rarely  seen  in  Suffolk.  The  Puritans  of  New  England 
are  sprung  from  those  of  "  associated  countries,"  but  the  viot 
iora  o/Murstoa  Moor  mnj  have  been  couama  Vo  AXoBRunXsM 
"    <if  J^oteeOmta,  the  Hollanders  wbo  4et6iulei"LB^iK»^  -ij 
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may  be  that  they  were  our  ancestors,  those  DuU^hmeu  that  we 
Knglisli  crowded  out  of  New  Amsterdam — the  very  place 
where  we  are  eharlng  the  fate  we  dealt.  The  fiery  temper  of 
the  Dew  people  of  the  American  coast-towns,  their  impatience 
for  free  government,  are  better  proofs  of  Celtic  blood  than  are 
the  color  of  their  eyes  and  beard. 

Tear  by  year  the  towns  grow  more  and  more  intensely 
Irisb.  Already  of  every  four  births  in  Boston,  one  only  is 
American.  Tiiere  are  120,000  foreign  to  70,000  native  votr 
a»  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Montreal  and  Richmond  are 
iiil  becoming  Celtic;  Philadelphia — shades  of  Penn  ! — can 
only  be  saved  by  the  aid  of  its  Bavarians.  Saxon  Protest- 
Mtiam  is  departing  with  the  Saxons:  the  revenues  of  the 
Empire  State  are  spent  upon  Catholic  asylums  ;  plots  of  city 
land  are  sold  at  nominal  rates  fur  the  sites  of  Catholic  cathe- 
dtafs  by  the  "  city  step-fathers,"  as  they  are  called.  Not  even 
m  the  West  does  the  Latin  Church  gain  ground  more  rapidly 
than  in  New  York  City :  there  are  80,000  professing  Catho- 
iiuBin  Boston, 

When  is  this  drama,  of  whicli  the  first  scene  is  played  in 
Caatlc  Giardea,  to  have  its  close  ?  The  matter  is  grave  enough 
abcftdy.  Ten  years  ago,  the  third  and  fourth  cities  of  the 
world,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  as  English  as  our 
london :  the  one  is  Irish  now,  the  other  all  but  German. 
Kot  that  the  Quaker  city  will  remain  Teutonic :  the  Germans, 
t«^  are  going  out  upon  the  land  ;  the  Irish  alone  pour  iu  un- 
•eatnngly.  All  great  American  towns  will  soon  be  Celtic, 
while  the  country  continnes  English :  a  fierce  and  easily- 
•wnsed  people  will  throng  the  cities,  while  the  law-abiding 
Salons  who  till  the  land  will  cease  to  rule  it.  Our  relations 
with  America  are  matters  of  small  moment  by  the  side  of  the 
line  great  qnestion,  Who  are  the  Americans  to  be  ? 

Oar  kinsmen  are  by  no  means  bhnd  to  the  dangers  that ' 
lang  over  them.     The  "Know-nothing"  movement  failed, 
ha  Protection  speaks  the  same  voice  in  its  opposition  to  com- 
'  il  centres.    If  you  ask  a  Western  man  why  he,  whose  in- 
t  is  clearly  in  Free  Trade,  should  advocate  ProtefttAO"a,^i.ei    1 
IB  out,  "  Free  Trsde  ia  good  for  our  American  \iO(iVets,\>'i'^ 
ideath  to  as  Americana.     AH  your  Bastiats  acil^Aiia'NaTf^ 
-^tiia  Xaa  that  to  ua  Free  Trade  inuat  vassia  BsiVwaS*^^ 
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despotism,  and  the   ascendency  of  New  York  and  Bosta 
Which  in  better  for  the  country — one  New  York,  c 
tented  Pittsbargs  and  ten  industrious  Lowells  ?" 

The  danger  to  our  race  and  to  the  world  from  Irish  a* 
cendency  is  perhaps  less  imminent  than  that  to  the  rcpubhc 
In  January,  1862,  the  mayor,  Fernando  Wood,  the  elect  of  the 
"  Mozart "  democracy,  deliberately  proposed  the  secession 
from  the  Union  of  New  York  City.  Of  all  the  Nortliem 
States,  New  York  alone  was  a  dead  weight  upon  the  loyal 
people  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  constituents  of 
Wood  were  the  very  Fenians  whom  in  our  ignorance  we  call 
"  American."  It  is  America  that  Feuianiam  invades  from  Ire- 
land— not  England  from  America. 

It  is  no  unfair  attack  upon  the  Irish  to  represent  them  ba. 
somewhat  dangerous  inhabitants  for  mighty  cities.  Of  t 
sixty  thousand  persons  ai'rested  yearly  in  New  York,  thi 
fourths  are  alien  bom ;  two-thirds  of  these  are  Irish.  Nowher 
else  in  all  America  are  the  Colts  at  present  masters  of  a  oily 
government — nowhere  is  there  snch  corruption.  The  purity 
of  the  government  of  Melbourne— a  city  more  democratio 
than  New  York— proves  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  de- 
mocracy :  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  Americans  that  the 
Irish  are  alone  responsible. 

The  State  Legislature  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  control  the  city  council.  They  tell  a  story  of  a  traveller 
on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  who,  as  the  train  neared  Albany 
— -the  capital  of  New  York — said  to  a  somewhat  gloomy  neigh- 
bor, "  Going  to  the  State  Legislatnr'  ?"  getting  for  answeii 
"  No,  sir  1  It's  not  come  to  that  with  me  yet.  Only  to  thftj 
State-prison  1"  ■' 

Americans  are  never  slow  to  ridicule  the  dcnationalizatioa 
of  New  York.  They  tell  yon  that  during  the  wai-  the  colonel 
of  one  of  the  city  regiments  said, "  I've  the  best  blood  of  eight 
nations  in  the  ranks,"  "  How's  that  ?"  "  I've  English,  Irish, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  French,  Italians,  Germans."  "  Guess  that's 
only  seven."  "  Swedes,"  suggested  some  one,  "  No,  no 
Swedes,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Ah  1  I  have  it :  I've  some  Araer- 
icans."     Stories  such  as  this  the  rich  New  Yorkers  are  noth- 

loth  to  tell,  but  tiiey  take  no  atepa  to  c^iaiiV&ii  fttaWcvwir 

"Tofl  tbey^taent.     Instead  oi  entietvag  ajQU  &  v«&aTut.«f 
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their  municipal  institnlions,  they  affect  to  despise  free  govern- 
ment; instead  of  giving,  as  the  oldest  New  England  families 
hSTfi  done,  their  time  to  the  State  schools,  they  keep  entirely 
sM  from  school  and  State  alike.  Sending  their  boys  to  Cam- 
bridge, Berlin,  Heidelberg,  anywhere  rather  than  to  the  col- 
leges of  their  native  land,  they  leave  it  to  leai'ned.,  pious  Bos- 
ton to  supply  the  West  with  teachers,  and  to  keep  up  Tale 
Sod  Harvard.  Indignant  if  they  are  pointed  at  as  "no  Amer- 
icans,"  they  seem  to  separate  themselves  from  every  thing 
i  American :  they  spend  summers  in  England,  winters 
in  Algeria,  springs  in  Rome,  and  Coloradans  say  with  a  sneer,' 
"Good  New  Yorkers  go  to  Paris  when  they  die." 

Apart  from  nationality,  there  is  danger  to  free  government 
with  the  growth  of  New  York  City,  and  in  the  gigantic  for- 
tnnes  of  New  Yorkers.  The  income,  they  tell  me,  of  one  of  * 
my  merchant  friends  is  larger  than  the  combined  salaries  of 
fte  President,  the  governors,  and  the  whole  of  the  member*  of 
fliB  Legishitares  of  all  liie  forty-five  States  and  Territories. 
As  my  informant  said,  "  He  could  keep  the  governments  of 
half  a  dozen  States  as  easily  as  I  can  support  my  half-dozen 
uhfldren." 

ITiere  is  somelJiing,  no  doubt,  of  the  exaggeration  of  poiit- 
■Bal  jealonsy  abont  the  accounts  of  New  York  vice  given  in 
Sew  England  and  down  South,  in  the  shape  of  terrible  phi- 
Tlj^tes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  over-statement  is  enormous, 
fcr  sober  men  are  to  be  found  even  in  New  York  who  will 
lU  yon  that  this  city  outdoes  Paris  in  every  form  of  profli- 
'gacy  as  completely  as  the  French  capital  outherods  imperial 
Rome.  There  is  here  no  concealment  about  the  matter ;  each 
'bh^itant  at  once  admits  the  truth  of  accusations  directed 
igainst  his  neighbor.  If  the  new  men,  the  "  petroleum  aris- 
teoHiCy,"  are  sec'ond  to  none  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
friih,  these  in  their  tnra  unite  with  tha  oldest  families  in  thun- 
g  against  "  shoddy." 
New  York  life  shows  but  badly  in  the  summer-time;  it  is 
sen  at  its  worst  when  studied  at  Saratoga.  With  ourselves, 
tei  have  hardly  ceased  to  run  from  busineaa  ttn.4  ^\enaw.tea 
faiBB  than  ton  to  the  oompamtive  quiet  of  tbe  (M}UTi.'Gry\iO'>i'a._ 
^N'ewYorkera  there  is  not  even  tha  aSectaVVoii.  ot  " 
tf;  the  Sight  is  from  the  drives  ani.  TeBtaro 
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of  New  York  to  the  gambling-halls  of  Saratoga;  from  win' 
ning  piles  of  greenbacks  to  losing  heaps  of  gold ;  from  cotton.' 
gambling  to  roulette  or  faro.  Long  Branch  is  still  more  v«W 
gar  in  its  vice ;  it  is  the  Margate,  Saratoga  the  Homburg,  of; 
America. 

"  Shoddy  "  is  blamed  beyond  what  it  deserves  when  the  fol- 
lies of  New  York  society  are  laid  in  a  body  at  its  door.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  New  York  drawing-rooms  are  the  best  guard- 
ed in  the  world,  it  is  also  tme  that  entrance  is  denied  as  ri^ 
idly  to  intellect  and  eminence  as  to  wealth.  If  exclnsiTenesfl 
be  needed,  affectation  can  at  least  do  nothing  toward  snb- 
duing  "  shoddy."  Mere  cUquiam,  disgusting  everywl 
ridionious  in  a  democratic  town;  its  rules  of  condnct  are  aS' 
out  of  place  as  kid  gloves  in  the  New  Zealand  bosh,  or  gold 
'scabbards  on  a  battle-field. 

Good  meat,  and  drink,  and  air,  give  strength  to  the  mea' 
and  beauty  to  the  women  of  a  moneyed  class ;  but  in  AmerioH 
these  things  are  the  inheritance  of  every  boy  and  girl,  and' 
give  tlieir  owners  no  advantage  in  the  world.  During  tliB 
rebellion  the  ablest  generals  and  bravest  soldiers  of  the  North 
Bpraog,  not  from  the  merchant  families,  but  from  the  farmer 
folk.  Without  special  merit  of  some  kind,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  aa  aristocracy. 

Many  American  men  and  women,  who  have  too  little  no^ 
bility  of  soul  to  be  patriots,  and  too  little  understanding  to 
see  that  theirs  is  already,  in  many  points,  the  master-country 
of  the  globe,  come  to  you  and  bewail  the  fate  which  ha* 
caused  them  to  be  bom  citizens  of  a  republic,  and  dwellers  in 
a  country  where  men  call  vices  by  their  names.  The 
educated  of  tiieir  countrymen,  the  oniy  grossly  vulgar  clasfli 
that  America  brings  forth,  they  fly  to  Europe  "to  escape' 
democracy,"  and  pass  their  lives  in  Paris,  Pa*!!,  or  Nice,  living 
libels  on  the  country  they  are  believed  to  represent. 

Out  of  these  discordant  elements,  Cubans,  Knickerbockers, 
Germans,  Irish,  "  first  families,"  "  petroleum,"  and  "  shoddy," 
we  are  forced  to  construct  our  composite  idea — New  York. 
The  Irish  numerically  predominate,  but  we  have  no  experi- 
ence SB  to  what  should  be  the  moral  features  of  an  Irish  city, 
£>rj?nblin  baa  always  been  in  Englisb  han^  ■,  ^ORKftAg  "liw 
fwhicb  in  Nbw  York,  appears  to  be  cosTuopoWteti  " 
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Celtifl.  However  it  may  be,  this  much  is  clear,  that  the 
humblest  towDshiji  of  New  Englatid  reflects  more  truly  the 
America  of  the  past,  the  most  chaotic  village  of  Nebraska 
porttaya  more  fully  the  hopes  and  tendencies  of  the  America 
of  the  future,  than  do  this  huge  State  and  city. 

If  the  political  fignre  of  New  York  is  not  encouraging,  its 
natnral  beauty  is  singularly  great.  Those  who  say  that 
Araerioa  has  no  sceneiy,  forget  the  Hudson,  while  they  ean 
iisver  have  explored  Lake  Gieorge,  Lake  Champtain,  and  the 
Jluhawk.  That  Poole's  exquisite  scene  from  the  "  Decame- 
ron," "  Philomela's  Song,"  coiUd  have  been  realized  on  earth 
I  never  dreamt  until  I  saw  the  singers  at  a  New  Yorker's 
>ila  on  the  Hudson  grouped  in  tlie  deep  shades  of  a  glen, 
which  there  was  an  outlook  upon  the  basaltic  palisades 
■Bad  lake-like  Tappan  Zee.  It  was  in  some  such  spot  that  De 
Tmqaeville  wrote  the  brightest  of  his  brilliant  letters — that 
Sited  "  Sing  Sing " — for  he  speaks  of  himself  aa  lying  on  a 
lull  that  overhung  the  Hadson,  watching  the  white  sails  gleam- 
ing in  the  hot  sun,  and  trying  in  vain  to  fancy  what  became 
of  the  river  where  it  disappeared  in  the  blue  "Highlands." 

That  New  York  City  itself  is  full  of  beauty  the  view  from 
Castle  Garden  would  suffice  to  show ;  and  by  night  it  is  not 
ISBB  lovely  than  by  day.  The  harbor  is  illuminated  by  the 
Colored  lanterns  of  a  thousand  boats,  and  the  steam-whistles 
tdl  of  a  life  that  never  sleeps.  The  paddles  of  steamers  eeem 
jBt  only  to  beat  the  water,  but  to  stir  the  languid  air,  and  so 
JiroToke  a  breeze,  and  the  lime-lights  at  the  Fulton  and  Wall 
Street  ferries  bum  so  brightly  that  in  the  warm  glare  the  eye 
i«acbes  through  the  still  night  to  the  feathery  acacias  in  the 
B  of  Brooklyn.  The  view  is  as  southern  as  the  people: 
we  have  not  yet  found  America. 
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Jya  ptwfeesoj-  ID  the  University  of  Cambridge,  "m  Kxgctvc*^ 

dmok  etanding,  with  three  cheers,  by  the  graAM.a\e*  wM 
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Cambridge  in  America  is  not  by  any  memiB  a  nnivera 
of  to-day.    Harvard  College,  which,  being  the  only  "house,''"] 
has  engro.'^sed  the  privileges,  funds,  and  titles  of  the  Xlniv^  ] 
aity,  was  founded  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1636,  only  ninety    ' 
years  later  than  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  college  of  our 
Cambridge  in  Old  England.     Puritan  Harvard  was  the  sister 
rather  tlian  the  daughter  of  our  own  Puritan  EmmanaeL 
Harvard  himself,  and  Dunster,  the  first  president  of  Harvard's-  J 
College,  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  scholars  of  Emmanuel.  ^  J 

A  toast  from  the  Cambridge  of  New  to  the  Cambridge  <rf  I 
Old  England  ia  one  from  younger  to  elder  sister ;  and  T 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  The  Autocrat,"  said  as  much  in  proposisj 
it  at  the  Harvard  AJumul  Celebration  of  1 

Like  other   old   institutions,  Harvard  needs   a  ten-day« 
revolution :    academic   abuses  flourish   as   luxuriantly  i 
American  as  on  English  soil,  and  university  difficulties  i 
much  the  same  in  either  country.    Here,  as  at  home,  the  e 
plaint  is  that  the  men  come  up  to  the  University  untaught 
To  all  of  them  their  college  is  forced  for  a  time  to  play  t" 
high-school ;  to  some  she  is  never  any  thing  more  thau  s  ' 
At  Harvard  this  is  worse  than  with  ourselves :  the  av 
age  of  entry,  though  of  late  much  risen,  is  still  considerably  I 
under  eighteen. 

The  college  ia  now  aiming  at  raising  gradually  the  stanf 
ard  of  entry :  when  once  all  are  excluded  save  men,  and  thin! 
ing  men,  real  students,  such  as  those  by  whom  some  of  I 
new  Western  universities  are  attended,  then  Harvard  1 
to  leave  drill-teaching  entirely  to  the  schools,  and  to  j 
the  widest  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  to  her  a 

Harvard  is  not  blameless  in  this  matter.    Like  other  n 
versities,  she  is  conservative  of  bad  things  as  well  as  goo( 
indeed,  ten  miuntea  within  her  walls  would  suffice  to  convini 
even  an  Englishman  that  Harvard  clings  to  the  times  t 
the  Revolution. 

Her  conservatism  is  shown  in  many  trivial  things— 
dress  of  her  janitors  and  porters,  in  the  cut  of  the  gras 
and  college  gates,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Commencement  o 
i/oag  ia  the  cbapel.  For  the  dainty  little  dames  from  I 
pfAo  came  to  hear  their  frienda  and  bioVhata  TetWaA^Bi 
tsitiouB  none  bat  Latin  programmes  ■wotb  ^Kmie&,9i 
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poor  ladies  were  condemned  to  find  such  names  as  Bush,  Mau- 
riuc,  Benjamin,  Humphrey,  and  Underwood  among  the  gradu- 
ating youths,  distorted  into  Bvsh,  Mavritivs,  Beniamin,  Hvm- 
phredvs,  Vnderwood, 

This  coneervatiem  of  the  New  England  universitiea  had 
just  received  a  sharp  attack.  In  the  Commencement  oration. 
Dr.  Hodges,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  had 
strongly  pressed  the  necessity  for  a  complete  freedom  of 
study  after  entry,  a  liberty  to  take  np  what  line  the  student 
wonld,  to  be  examined  and  to  graduate  in  what  he  chose 
He  had  instanced  the  success  of  Michigan  University  con- 
seqnent  upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan  j  he  had  pointed 
Id  the  fact  that  of  all  the  universities  in  Amei'ica,  Michigan 
ajune  drew  her  students  from  every  State.  President  Hill 
and  Ex-president  Walker  had  indorsed  his  views. 

There  is  a  special  fitness  in  the  reformers  coming  forward 
at  this  time.  This  year  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  at 
Harvard,  for  at  the  request  of  the  college  staff,  the  connection 
of  the  University  with  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  just  been  dissolved,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  are  in  future  to  be  elected  by  the  University,  in- 
stead of  nominated  by  the  State.  This  being  so,  the  question 
had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  governor  would  come  in 
state  to  Commencement,  but  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
graduates,  and  came  with  tlie  traditional  pomp,  attended  by  a> 
staff  in  uniform,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  Volunteer  Lan- 
cCTS,  whose  scarlet  coats  and  polished  hats  recalled  the  time* 
before  the  Revolution. 

While  the  ceremony  was  still  in  progress,  I  had  been  in- 
troduced to  several  of  the  foremost  rowing-men  among  the 
younger  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  at  its  conclusion  I  accom- 
panied them  to  their  river.  Thoy  were  in  strict  training  for 
their  University  race  with  Yale,  which  was  to  come  off  in  a 
week;  and  as  Cambridge  had  been  beaten  twice  running,  and 
this  year  had  a  better  crew,  they  were  wishfnl  for  criticisms 
on  their  style.  Such  an  opinion  as  a  stranger  could  offer  was 
soon  given;  they  were  dashing,  fast,  long  in  tVevT  BUQVa\ 
rong, eoneidfir/Qg'  tbeirligbt  weights,  bnt  terriWy  o^'CTWot^- 
iJiey  have  taken  for  a  role  the  old  English  notYo^vs  ?*■ 
~'—.whi^  b»VB  Jong  since  disappeared  at,  \«)ma,MA 
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looked  upon  as  fanatics  by  their  friends  and  tutors,  they 
3,11  the  fMiotic's  excess  of  zeal. 

Rowing  and  other  athletics,  with  the  exceptions  of  skatii 
and  base  ball,  are  both  neglected  and  despised  in  Americi 
When  the  smalleBt  sign  of  a  reaction  appears  in  the  New 
England  colleges,  there  comes  at  onco  a  cry  from  Boston  that 
brains  are  being  postponed  to  brawn.  If  New  Englanders 
would  look  about  them,  they  would  Bee  that  their  climate  hati^ 
of  itself  developed  brains  at  the  expense  of  brawn,  and  tha^- 
if  national  degeneracy  is  to  be  long  prevented,  brawn  must  it^ 
some  way  be  fostered.  The  high  shoulder,  head-voice,  anfti 
pallor  of  the  Boston  men  are  not  incompatible  with  the  pcMri 
session  of  the  most  powerful  brain,  the  keenest  wit ;  but  it  i*L 
not  probable  that  energy  and  talent  will  be  continued  in  fw 
ture  generations  sprmig  from  the  wora-oul  men 
of  to-day. 

The  prospect  at  present  is  not  bright ;  year  by  year  Ameri* 
cans  gi-ow  thinner,  lighter,  and  shorter-lived,  Elian's  Ameii* 
oaus,  we  may  remember,  though  they  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  Greeks  in  stature,  were  inferior  to  tbem  in  length  of  lilei 
The  women  show  even  greater  signs  of  weakness  than  thill 
men,  and  the  high,  undulating  tones  which  are  affectation  tA> 
the  French  are  natural  to  the  ladies  of  America;  little  can  he- 
expected  of  women  whose  only  exercise  is  exccBsive  dancing' 
in  overheated  rooms. 

The  American  summer,  often  tropical  in  its  heat,  has  mnt^ 
to  answer  for,  but  it  is  the  winter  which  makes  the  saddest 
havoc  among  the  younger  people,  and  the  boys  and  ^Ha  at 
school.  Cooped  up  all  day  in  the  close  air  of  the  heated 
school-house,  the  poor  children  are  at  night  made  to  run 
straight  back  to  the  furnace-dried  atmosphere  of  home.  The 
thermometer  is  commonly  raised  in-doors  to  80  or  00  degrees 
Fahr.  The  child  is  not  only  baked  into  paleness  and  sweated 
bit  by  bit  to  its  death,  but  fed  meantime,  out  of  mistaken 
kindness,  upon  the  most  indigestible  of  dainties — pastry,  hot 
dough-nuts,  and  sweetmeats  taking  the  place  of  bread,  and 
TTiiIl.-|  and  meat — and  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  slightest 
exercise,  except  its  daily  run  to  school-houae.  Who  oan  won- 
der  that  spinal  diseases  should  pievail? 
y  QoeiTBagoii  why  Amerioaps  are  pais  aMagoa^'^^iMft'i^^ 
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people,  they  are  hewers  of  primeval  forest  and  tillers  of  vir. 
gia  soil.  These  are  the  unhealthiest  cmplojineDta  in  the 
world;  the  sun  darts  down  upon  the  bilherto  unreached 
jQoald,  and  sets  free  malarious  gases,  against  which  the  new 
Kttlers  have  no  antidotes. 

The  rowing-men  of  Harvard  tell  me  that  their  clubs  are 
still  looked  ou  somewhat  coldly  by  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  obstinately  refuse  to  see  that  improved  physical 
type  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  toward  improvement  of  the 
mental  faculties,  if  not  in  the  present,  at  least  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. As  for  the  moral  training  in  the  virtues  of  obedience 
and  command,  for  which  a  boat's  crew  is  the  best  of  schools, 
that  is  not  yet  understood  at  Harvard,  where  rowing  is  con- 
fined to  the  half-dozen  men  who  are  to  represent  the  college 
in  the  annual  race,  and  the  three  or  four  more  who  are  be- 
ing trained  to  succeed  them  in  the  crew.     Rowing  in  Ameri- 

is  what  it  was  till  ten  years  since  at  old  Cambridge,  and  is 
■tUl  at  Oxford — not  an  exercise  for  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  a  pursuit  for  a  small  number.  Physical  culture  is, 
bowever,  said  to  be  making  some  small  progress  in  the  older 
States,  and  I  myself  saw  signs  of  the  tendency  in  Philadelphia. 
The  war  has  done  some  good  in  this  respect,  and  so  has  the 
influx  of  Canadians  to  Chicago.  Cricket  is  still  almost  an  un- 
known thing,  except  in  some  few  cities.    When  I  was  coming 

to  Baltimore  by  train,  we  passed  a  meadow  in  which  i 
match  was  being  played.  A  Southerner  to  whom  1  was  talk- 
ing ftt  the  time,  looked  at  the  players,  and  said  with  surprise : 
'"  Reckon  they've  got  a  wounded  man  ther',  front  o'  them 
Btickfl^  sab,"  I  found  that  he  meant  the  batsman,  who  waS ' 
wearing  pads. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Harvard's  thinkers  has  taken 
to  carpentering  as  a  relief  to  his  mental  toil;  her  most  famed 
professor  is  often  to  be  found  working  in  his  garden  or 
farm  ;  hut  such  change  of  work  for  work  is  possible  only  to 
The  generality  of  Americans  need  not  only 
exercise,  but  relaxation ;  still,  with  less  physical,  they  posaeaa 
greater  mental  vitality  than  onrselves,  ' 

On  the  day  that  follows  Commencement — the  c\i\ei  ccte- 

77-0/  the  aaademic  year — is  held  once  in  three  suwvmeTt 
■  Celebration," or  meeting  of  tli5.5J?«S^£2^^ 
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of  Harvard — a  touching  gathering  at  all  timeB,  but  pecnliarltf 
so  in  these  times  that  follow  on  the  lossea  of  the  war. 

The  American  college  informal  ot^anizationa  rest  upon  tlt6 
nnit  of  the  "class."  The  "class"  ia  what  at  Cambridge  is 
called  "men  of  the  same  year"— men  who  enter  together  and 
graduate  together  at  the  end  of  the  regular  course.  EaoK 
class  of  a  large  New  England  college,  such  aa  Harvard,  wJ4 
often  possess  an  association  of  its  own ;  its  members  will  dine 
together  once  in  five  years,  or  ten — men  returning  from  £b- 
rope  and  from  the  Far  West  to  be  present  at  the  gathering. ' 

Harvard  ia  strong  in  the  afEections  of  the  New  England 
people — her  faults  are  theirs  ;  they  love  her  for  them,  and 
keep  her  advantages  to  themselves,  for  in  the  whole  list  o£ 
graduates  for  this  year  I  could  find  only  two  Irish  names. 

Here,  at  the  Alumni  Celebration,  a  procession  was  mar- 
shalled in  the  library  in  which  the  order  was  by  classes ;  the 
oldest  class  of  which  there  were  Hving  merabers  being  the 
first.     "  Class  of  1797  !"  and  two  old  white-haired  gentJeraen  J 
tottered  from  the  crowd,  and  started  on  their  niarch  down  the  I 
central  aisle,  and  out  bareheaded  into  the  blaze  of  one  of  tin   | 
hottest  days  that  America  had  ever  known.   "  Class  of  1800 1" 
missing  two  years,  in  which  all  the  graduates  were  dead; 
and  out  came  one,  the  sole  survivor.     Then  came  "  1803,"  and 
■    so  on,  to  the  stalwart  company  of  the  present  year.     When 
the  classes  of  1859  and  1860,  and  of  the  war-years  were  calt 
ed,  those  who  marched  out  showed  many  an  empty  sleeve. 

The  present  triennial  celebration  is  noteworthy  not  only  for 
the  efforts  of  the  University  reformers,  but  also  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Memorial   Hall,  dedicated  as  a  monument  to 
those  sons  of  Harvard  who  fell  while  serving  their  country  in 
the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion.     The  purity  of  tbair 
patriotism  hardly  needed  illustration  by  the  fire  of  young 
Everett,  the  gi-aceful  speech  of  Dr.  Holmes.    Even  the  splea* 
did  oratory  of  GJovemor  Bullock  could  do  little  more  tbaD   ■ 
force  us  to  read  for  ourselves  the  Roll  of  Honor,  and  see  bow  ■ 
many  of  HajTard's  most  distinguished  younger  men  died  fo7-J 
their  country  as  privates  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  1 

There  was  a  time,  as  England  knows,  when  tlie  thmking 
Jven  ofBoaton,  and  the  Cambridge  proiessotft,&c(usvscn\,"ft.-Qa- 
fsBJjoweU,  Asa  Gray,  and  a  dozen  moie  at  atana^  wvM&.\»Ba», 
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morally  seceded  from  their  country's  coancila,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  their  secession    by  the  younger  men.     "  The  best 

tit  in  America  stand  aloof  from  politics,"  it  was  said. 

The  country  from  which  these  men  seceded  was  not  the 
America  of  to-day ;  it  was  the  union  which  South  Carolina 
ruled.  From  it  the  Cambridge  professors  "  came  out,"  not 
because  they  feared  to  vex  their  nerves  with  the  shock  of  pub- 
lic argument  and  action,  but  because  the  course  of  the  slava. 
holders  was  not  their  course.  Hating  the  wrongs  they  saif 
but  could  not  remedy,  they  separated  themaclvea  from  the 
WTong-doers^an other  matter,  this,  from  the  "  hating  hatred" 
of  our  culture  class  in  England, 

In  1863andl864therecamethereckoning,  When  Ameri- 
ca was  first  brought  to  Gee  the  things  that  had  been  done  ia 
her  name,  and  at  her  cost,  and,  rising  lu  her  hitherto  uuknov^ 
strength,  struck  the  noblest  blow  for  freedom  that  the  world 
has  seen,  the  men  who  had  been  urging  on  the  movementfrom 
without  at  once  re-entered  the  national  ranks,  and  marched  to 
victory.  Of  the  men  who  sat  beneath  Longfellow,  and  Agas- 
az,  and  Emerson,  whole  battalions  went  forth  to  war.  From 
Oberlin  almost  every  male  student  and  professor  marched,  and 
the  university  teaching  was  left  in  the  women's  hands.  Out 
of  8000  school  teachera  in  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  300  alone 
were  draughted,  3000  volunteered  for  the  war.  Everywber* 
tiie  teachers  and  their  students  were  foremost  among  the  vol- 
unteers, and  from  that  time  forward  America  and  her  think- 
ers were  at  one. 

The  fierce  passions  of  this  day  of  wakening  have  not  be«' 
Btiffered  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  academic  town.  Our  Ett- 
gUsh.  universities  have  not  about  them  the  classic  repose,  the 
air  of  study,  that  belong  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Thoao 
who  have  seen  the  lanes  of  Loyden,  and  compared  them  witll 
the  noisy  Oxford  High  Street,  will  understand  what  I  mcsn 
when  I  say  tliat  our  Cambridge  comes  nearest  to  her  daugh< 
ter-town;  but  even  the  English  Cambridge  has  a  bustling 
street  or  two,  and  a  weekly  market-day,  while  Cambridge 
in  Kew  England  is  one  great  academic  grove,WT\eA\n."iiift  J 
fliiIoso/)bif:  calm  which  our  univerBlty  towna  can  neset  ti- 
gU  BO  long  as  men  reaort  to  them  for  other  put-^oaea  VXuff 
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It  is  not  only  in  the  Han-ctrd  precincts  that  the  oldnesB  of 
New  England  is  to  be  remarked.  Although  her  people  arft 
eveiywhere  in  the  vanguard  of  all  progress,  their  country  has 
a  look  of  gable-enda  and  steeple-hats,  while  their  laws  eeem 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  Alfred.  In  all  England  there  is  no 
city  which  has  suburbs  so  gray  and  venerable  as  are  the  elm- 
ehaded  towns  round  Boston :  Dorchester,  Chelsea,  Nahan^ 
and  Salem, each  seems  more  ancient  than  its  fellow;  the  peofc 
pie  speak  the  English  of  Elizabeth,  and  joke  about  us, "  — — • 
speaks  good  English  for  an  Englishman." 

In  the  country  districts,  the  winsome  villages  that  nestle  la 
the  dells  seera  to  have  been  there  for  ten  centuries  at  least'; 
tmd  it  gives  one  a  shock  to  light  on  such  a  spot  as  Bloody 
Brook,  and  to  be  told  that  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
ago  Captain  Lathrop  was  slain  there  by  Red  Indians,  with 
eighty  youths,  "  the  flower  of  Essex  County,"  as  the  Puritan 
history  says. 

The  warnings  of  Dr.  Hedges,  in  reference  to  the  strides  erf 
Michigan,  have  taken  the  New  Englanders  by  surprise.  Se- 
cure, as  they  believed,  in  their  intellectual  supremacy,  they  for- 
got that  in  a  federal  union  the  moral  and  physical  primacy 
will  generally  both  reside  in  the  same  State.  The  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  at  one  time  the  foremost  upholder 
of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  will  soon  be  seen  once  more 
acting  as  its  champion—this  time  on  Ijchalf  of  herself  and  bet 
five  sister  States. 

Were  the  six  New  England  commonwealths  grouped  to- 
gether into  a  single  State,  it  would  still  have  only  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  New  York,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants  with  Pennsylvania.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is 
one-fourth  the  size  of  many  a  single  Califoraia  county.  BaA 
facts  as  these  will  not  be  long  lost  sight  of  in  the  West;  and 
when  a  difference  of  interests  springs  "up,  Ohio  will  not  snffet 
her  voice  in  the  Senate  to  continue  to  be  neutralized  by  that  of 
Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island.  Even  if  the  Senate  be  allowed 
to  remain  untonched,  it  is  certain  that  the  redistribution  of 
seats  consequent  upon  the  census  of  1870  will  completely 
transfer  political  power  to  the  central  States,  That  New  En- 
^■aod  will  by  this  ehanjee  inevitably  VoBe^ev\vci\i\i'(iow\.\\e  &iiv 
'--  0ftba  whole  Union  ia  not  ao  cleax.    TXia  Vpftttaosfe  Vat 


~  good  of  New  England  upon  the  West  has  been  chiefly  s 
do],  but  not  for  that  the  leas  enormous.  Go  into  a  Slate  such 
as  Michigan,  where  half  the  people  are  immigrants— 
of  the  remaining  moiety,  the  greater  part  are  born  Western- 
ers, and  apparently  in  no  way  of  New  England — and  you  will 
find  that  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  earnest,  Crod- 
fearing  men,  with  a  Kew  England  tone  of  profound  manlinesB 
and  oonvicUon  running  through  every  thing  they  say  and  do. 
The  colleges  in  which  tbey  have  been  roared  are  directed,  yon 
will  find,  by  New  England  professors,  men  reared  in  the  clas- 
ac  schools  of  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Amherst ;  the  ministers  under 
ThoM  they  sit  are,  for  the  most  part,  Boston  men ;  the  books 
they  read  are  of  New  England,  or  old  English  of  the  class 
from  whick  the  writers  of  the  Puritan  Stales  themselves  have 
drawn  their  inspiration.  To  New  England  is  chiefly  due,  in 
short,  the  making  of  America  a  godly  nation. 

It  is  something  in  this  age  to  come  across  a  people  who  be- 
lieve strongly  in  any  tiling,  and  consistently  act  upon  their 
bdiefs ;  the  New  Englanders  are  such  a  race.  Thoroughly 
God-fearing  States  are  not  so  common  that  we  can  afford  to 
despise  ^em  when  found,  and  nowhere  does  religion  enter 
more  into  daily  life  than  in  Vermont  or  Massachusetts. 

The  States  of  the  Union  owe  so  huge  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  New  England,  that  on  this  score  alone  tbey  may  refrain 
from  touching  her  with  sacrilegiouB  hands.  Not  to  name  her 
previous  sacrifices,  the  single  little  State  of  Massachusetts — 
one-fourth  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  but  half  as  populoi 
Paris — sent  during  the  rebellion  a  hundred  and  fifty  regiments 
to  the  field. 

It  was  to  Boston  that  Lincoln  telegraphed  when,  in  1861,  at 
tL  minute's  notice,  be  needed  men  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
Ijngton.     So  entirely  were  Southerners  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tiJew  Englanders  were  the  tme  supporters  of  the  old  flag,  that 
*'  Yankee"  became  a  general  term  for  loyalists  of  any  State. 
'iAmerica  can  never  forget  the  steady  heroism  of  New  England 
•idaring  the  great  struggle  for  national  existence. 
L      The  unity  that  has  been  the  chief  cause  ot  t\ie  staen^^la  lA  I 
hhe  New  "EDgland  inSaence  is  in  some  measure  B-pTttTig  ^ci"hi 
me  fact  that  these  bix  States  are  completely  sWt  oS,  i-coro. 
PjtoBPff*  bjr  the  single  State  of  New  Tork.  align  faop^  ^^^^ 
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in  political  and  moral  life.     Every  Yankee  feels  his  ooi 
bounded  by  the  British,  the  Irish,  and  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  honiogeneousneas  of  isolation,  the  New 
Engtandei-B,  like  the  Northern  Scotch,  have  the  advantages  of 
a  bad  climat*  and  a  miserable  soil  These  have  been  the  true 
agents  in  the  development  of  the  energy,  the  skill,  and  forti- 
tude of  the  Yankee  people.  In  the  war,  for  instance,  it  was 
plain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  and  ragged  North-eastem 
States  were  not  the  men  to  be  beaten  by  the  lotus-oatera  of 
Louisiana  when  they  wei'e  doing  battle  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  religious  cause. 

One  effect  of  the  poverty  of  soil  with  which  New  England 
is  afflicted  has  been  that  her  sons  have  wandered  from  end  to 
end  of  the  known  world,  engaged  in  every  trade,  and  succeed- 
ing in  all.  Sometimes  there  is  in  their  migrations  a  religioc 
side.  Morraoniam,  although  it  now  draws  its  forces  froi 
Great  Britain,  was  founded  in  New  England.  At  Brindisi,  on 
my  way  home,  I  met  three  Yankees  returning  from  a  Maine 
colony  lately  founded  at  JafEa,  in  expectation  of  the  fulfiUment 
of  prophecy,  and  destruction  of  the  Mohammedan  rule.  For 
the  moment  they  are  intriguing  for  a  finnan  from  the  very 
Grovemment  upon  the  coming  fall  of  wliich  all  their  espeota- 
tionH  have  been  based,  and  these  fierce  fanatics  are  making 
money  by  managing  a  hotel.  One  of  them  told  me  that  the 
Jaffa  colony  is  a  "  religio-eommercial  specnlation." 

New  England  Yankees  are  not  always  so  filled  with  the 
Puritan  spirit  as  to  reject  unlawful  means  of  money-making. 
Even  the  Maasachnsetta  common  schools  and  prim  Connecti- 
cut meeting-houses  turn  out  their  black  sheep  into  the  world. 
At  Centre  Harbor,  in  New  Hampshire,  I  met  with  an  example 
of  the  "  Yankee  spawn  "  in  a  Maine  man — a  shrewd,  sailor- 
looking  fellow.  He  was  sitting  next  me  at  the  table-d'h6te, 
and  asked  me  to  take  a  glass  of  his  champagne.  I  declined, 
but  chatted,  and  let  out  that  I  was  a  Britisher. 

"  I  was  subject  to  your  Government  once  for  sixteen 
months,"  my  neighbor  said. 

"Really!     Where?" 

"Sierra  leone.     I  was  a  prisoner  there.     And  very  luoky 

■  "fFhxaoi'"  I  asked. 
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"  Because,  if  the  American  Government  had  caught  m^ 
they  would  have  hanged  me  for  a  pirat*.  But  f  wasn't  a  pt^ 
rate.'''' 

"With  overgreat  energy  I  etruck  in, "  Of  course  not." 

My  Nkiohbok.  '^No ;  Iwaa  a  slaver.'''' 

Idling  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  lakes  of 
Maine,  it  is  imposBible  for  a  stranger,  starting  free  from  preji^i 
dice,  not  to  end  by  loving  the  pious  people  of  New  England, 
for  he  will  see  that  there  could  be  no  severer  blow  to  the  cauaft 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world  than  the  loss  by  them  of  a 
influence  upon  Americau  life  and  thought  which  has  been  cso^ 
tii  unmixed  good.     Still,  New  England  is  not  America. 


CIIAPTER  VI. 


There  is  not  in  the  world  a  nobler  outlook  than  that  fron 
off  the  tfirrace  at  Quebec.  You  stand  upon  a  rock  overhiuigit< 
ing  city  and  river,  and  look  down  upon  the  guard-ship's  mast«,j 
Acre  upon  a<:re  of  timber  comes  floatiug  down  the  sti 
idiove  the  city,  the  Canadian  sougs  just  reaching  yon  1 
tbe  heights  ;  and  beneath  you  are  fleets  of  great  ships,  Engliabf 
German,  French,  and  Dutch,  embarking  the  timber  from  the 
Soating-docks.  The  stars  and  stripes  are  nowhere  to  be  seeo. 
Such  are  the  distances  tn  North  America,  that  Itere,  fartfa^ 
from  the  sea  than  is  any  city  in  Europe  west  of  Moscow,  Wft; 
have  a  sea-port  town,  with  gnn-bont  and  three-decker,  mornii^ 
and  evening  guns,  and  bars  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  to  mark' 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  port. 

The  St,  Lawrence  runs  in  a  chasm  in  a  flat  table -landi 
through  which  some  earlier  Niagara  seems  to  have  cut  for  ife 
a  way.     Some  of  the  tributaries  are  In  sight,  all  falling  from  A 
diS  into  the  deep  still  river.     In  the  distance,  seaward, 
ver  ribbon  on  the  rock  represents  the  grand  ¥aUa  o^"5Jl.Q\ATt«j^ 
Ijong  villages  oi  white  tiny  cots  atragg\e  sio"tv^  "ft^* 
'a  that  radiate  from  the  city ;  the  great  black  UToaa  o%  *»■' 
^^msbdiurcb  Bhowing  reverently  from  aV\. 
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Oq  the  north  the  eye  reaches  to  the  mgged  ontlinea  of  ttie 
Laurentiaii  range,  composed  of  the  oldest  mountams 
world,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  Lake  St.  Charles,  full  of  fiord- 
like northern  beauty,  where  at  a  later  time  I  learned  to  paddle 
the  Indian  canoe  of  birch-bark. 

Leaving  the  citadel,  we  are  at  once  in  the  European  Middle 
Ages.  Gates  and  posterns,  cranky  steps  that  led  up  to  lofty 
gabled  houses,  with  sharp  French  roofs  of  burnished  tin,  like 
those  of  Li6ge;  processions  of  the  Host;  altars  decked  with 
flowers ;  statues  of  the  Virgin,  sabots,  blonses ;  and  the  scarlet 
of  the  British  linesmen — all  these  are  seen  in  narrow  streets 
and  markets,  that  are  graced  with  many  a  Cotenttn  laoe  cap, 
and  all  within  forty  miles  of  the  down-east  Yankee  State  of 
Maine.     It  is  not  far  from  New  England  to  Old  France. 

Quebec  Lower  Town,  is  very  like  St.  Peter  Port  in  Guern- 
sey. Norman-French  inhabitants,  guarded  by  British  troops, 
step-built  streets,  thronged  fruit-market,  and  citadel  upon  a 
rook,  frowning  down  upon  the  quays,  are  alike  in  each.  A 
alight  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Normandy  patoia  is  not  with- 
out its  use;  it  procured  me  an  ofEer  of  a  pinch  of  snufEfrom 
an  old  ?iabitante  on  board  one  of  the  river-boats.  Her  gesture 
was  worthy  of  the  aneien  regime. 

There  has  been  no  dying-out  of  the  race  among  the  French 
Canadians.  They  number  twenty  times  the  thousands  that  . 
they  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  American  soil  has  left 
their  physical  type,  religion,  language,  laws,  and  habits  abso- 
lutely untouched.  They  herd  together  in  their  rambling  villa- 
ges, dance  to  the  fiddle  after  mass  on  Sundays  as  gayly  as  onoe 
did  their  Norman  sires,  and  keep  up  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the 
memory  of  Montcalm.  More  French  than  the  French  are  the 
Lower  Canadian  habitants. 

Not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  a  French  "  dependency"  ie 
France  transported ;  not  a  double  of  the  France  to-day,  but  a 
mummy  of  the  France  of  the  time  of  the  "  colony's"  founda- 
tion. In  Saigon,  you  find  Imperial  France ;  here,  the  France 
of  Louis  QuatoTze.  The  Enj^lishman  founds  everywhere  a 
New  England^new  in  thought  as  in  soil ;  the  Frenchman 
emniea  with  him  to  California,  to  Japau,  an  undYing  recoUec- 
^o  of  the  Palais  Royal,     In  San  'Fraiiciaco  ftvctft^-jfta  a.  ^ftTv\, 

jA  eapitaliftt,  who,  ainoe  1849,haa  Ven  fee  onggasac  tA 
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every  anceessful  Califomian  epeculation.     He  can  not  speak 
word  of  English,  and  his  greatest  pleasure,  in  a  country  of 
fmits  and  wine,  is  to  bid  his  old  French  servant  assure  hina^ 
upon  honor,  that  his  whole  dessert,  from  his  claret  to  his  olivt 
has  been  brought  for  him  from  France.     There  is  much  in  tl 
eoloniidng  instinct  of  our  race,  hut  something,  perhaps,  in  tl 
conBideration  tliat  the  English  are  hardly  happy  enough 
home  to  be  always  looking  back  to  wliat  they  have  left  in  thft 
Old  Country. 

There  is  about  this  Old  P  ance  something  of  Dutch  sleepl^ 
ness  and  content.  There  is,  indeed,  some  bustle  in  the  market" 
place,  whore  the  grand  old  dames  in  snowy  caps  s'  _ 

ptnms  and  pears ;  there  is  much  singing  made  over  the  ladingl 
of  the  timber-ships ;  there  are  rafts  in  hundreds  gliding  down 
the  riyer;  old  French  carts  in  dozens,  creaking  and  wheezing 
on  their  Inmbering  way  to  town,  with  much  cracking  of  whips 
and  olappering  of  wooden  shoes.  AH  these  things  there  ar^ 
but  then  there  are  these  and  more  in  Dol,  and  Qnimper,  and 
Morlaix — in  all  those  towns  which  in  Europe  come  nearest  to 

.  Old  Prance,  There  is  quiet  bustle,  subdued  trade,  prosperity- 
deep,  not  noisy ;  but  the  life  is  sleepy  ;  the  rafta  float 
not  tugged  nor  rowed  ;  the  old  Norman  horses  seem  to  draw 
the  still  older  carta  without  an  effort,  and  the  very  boya 

'  noisy  shoes  against  their  will,  and  make  a  clatter  simply 
cause  they  can  not  help  it. 

In  snch  a  scene  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  BritiA 
tWMps  are  here  employed  as  guardians  of  the  only  true  French 
colony  in  the  world  against  the  inroads  of  the  English  raoe. 
"  Noa  institutions,  notre  langne,  noa  lois,"  is  the  motto  of  the 
habitants.  Their  newspapers  are  filled  with  Church  celebra- 
tions, Tillage  ffites,  speeches  of  "M.  le  Corfi"  at  the  harvettr 
home,  announcements  by  the  "  scherif,"  speech  of  M.  Cartiai 
at  the  consecration  of  Monseigneur  Laroque,  blessings  of  bellf^! 
of  ships ;  but  of  life,  nothing— of  mention  of  what  is-  passing 
in  America,  not  a  word.  One  comer  is  given  to  the  world 
ont^de  AmeriM :  "  Emprnnt  Pontifioai,  Emission  Am4rioain«, 
qaxtre  millions  de  pjfl«t;-es,"  beads  a  solid  co\v\'mw  o^  Vot^ 

I  Snaoce.  The  puke-beat  of  the  Continent  finds  no  ec\\o  \vCTe- 
rs  not  only  ia  political  affairs  that  theve  \b  a  -want,  o^  w 
aFrenab  or  Lower  Canada  i    in  jOHmeymg  ivom^q 
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land  to  Qnelaec,  the  moment  the  frontier  was  passed  we  bi 
ed  to  have  come  from,  a  land  of  life  to  one  of  death,  No  moq 
bastling  villages,  no  more  keen-eyed  larmers  :  a  fog  of  c 
t«rpriae  hmig  over  the  land ;  roads  were  wanting,  houses  nid^ 
swamps  nndrained,  fields  unweeded,  plains  untilled. 

If  the  eastern  townships  and  country  round  Quebec  are  I 
wilderness,  tliey  are  not  a  desert.  The  country  on  the  £ 
□ay  is  both.  At  Quebec  in  summer  it  is  hot — musquitAes  a 
not  unknown :  even  at  Tadousac,  where  the  Saguenay  fioi^ 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  sunlight  as  strong  as  that  c  ~ 
Paris.  Once  in  the  northern  river,  all  ia  cold,  gloomy,  arctlo-^ 
no  house,  no  boat,  no  sign  of  man's  existence,  n 
birds,  although  the  St,  Lawrence  swarms  with  duck  and  loom 
The  river  is  a  straight,  cold,  black  fiord,  walled  in  by  tremeo- 
doua  cliffs,  which  go  sheer  down  into  depths  to  which  their 
height  above  water  is  as  nothing;  two  walls  of  rock,  and  i 
path  of  ice-cold,  inky  water.  Fish  there  are,  seal  and  salmoa 
— that  is  ail.  The  "  whales  and  porpoises,"  which  are  advaif 
tised  by  the  Tadousac  folk  as  ceitain  to  "  disport  themselveK 
daily  in  front  of  the  hotel,"  are  never  to  be  seen  in  this  earthr 
crack  of  the  Saguenay. 

The  cold  for  summer  was  intense ;  nowhere  in  the  worUi 
does  the  limit  of  ever-frozen  ground  come  so  far  south  as  ^ 
the  longitude  of  the  Saguenay.  At  night  we  had  a  wonder£i4 
display  of  noilhem  lights.  A  white  column,  towering  to  t 
mid-aides,  rose,  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  broad  whitfif 
clouds,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and  sending  e 
northward.  Suddenly  there  shot  up  three  fresh  silvery  c 
umns  in  the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east,  on  which  all  tlw 
colors  of  the  rainbow  danced  and  played.  After  moonriae,  tl 
whole  seemed  gradually  to  fade  away. 

At  Ha-ha  Bay,  the  head  of  navigation,  I  found  a  for-buyi 
ing  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  but  that  assodfti 
Hon  has  enongh  to  answer  for  without  being  charged  wiHi  ihti 
desolation  of  the  Saguenay.  The  company  has  not  here,  i 
upon  the  lied  River,  sacrificed  colonists  to  minks  and  silveB^ 
foxes.  There  is  something  more  blighting  thaa  a  monopol]! 
£6^^  oppresses  Lower  Canada.  As  1  retutniid  to  Quebec,  th 
"*  e  that  I  was  aboard  touched  at  St.  Paac\iB.\,T\o'M  'iJffi.ei'^ 
9  rfa  Zogp,  the  St.  Lawrenoe  termiR^a  at  Q»  GtojwIlTixi 
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found  there  immense  whar\-e9,  and  plenty  of  bellB  and 
OToasea,  but  not  a  single  ship,  great  or  amall.  Even  in  Vir- 
ginia I  had  seen  nothing  more  diahearteniug. 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  religion  is  madoto  play  ae  active 
a  part  in  politics  as  in  the  landscape.  Ivower  Canada,  aa  we 
have  seen,  is  French,  and  Catholic ;  Upper  Canada  is  Scotch, 
and  Presbyterian,  though  the  Episcopalians  are  strong  in 
wealth,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  in  numbei-s. 

Had  the  Calholicabeen  united,  they  might,  since  the  fusion 
of  the  two  Canadas,  have  governed  the  whole  country;  af 
ia,  the  Irish  and  French  neither  worship  nor  vote  together, 
and  of  late  the  Scotch  have  had  nearly  their  own  way. 

Finding  themselves  steadily  losing  ground,  the  French 
direw  in  their  lot  with  the  scheme  for  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces,  and  their  clergy  took  np  the  cauae  with  a  zeal 
which  they  justified  to  their  flocks  by  pointing  out  that  the 
alternative  was  annexation  to  America,  and  possible  oonfisca- 
don  of  the  Church  lands. 

Confederation  of  the  provinces  means  separation  of  the  Can- 
adas, which  regain  each  its  Parliament ;  and  the  French  Cath- 
olics begin  to  hope  that  the  Irish  of  Upper  Canada,  now  that 
they  are  leas  completely  overshaded  by  the  more  numerous 
French,  will  again  act  with  their  co-religionists :  the  Catholic 
tole  in  the  new  confederation  will  be  nearly  half  the  whole. 
In  Toronto,  however,  the  Fenians   are  strong,  and  even   in 
Kontreal  their  presence  is  not   unknown :   it   is  a  question 
whether  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  Irish  are  not  disaffected. 
The  Irish  of  the  chief  city  have  their  Irish  priests,  their  Ca- 
Jihedral  of  St.  Patrick,  while  the  French  have  theirs  upon  t' 
^lace  d'Armes.    The  want  of  union  may  save  the  dominion 
im  the  establishment  of  Catholicism  as  a  State  Church. 
The  confederation  of  our  provinces  was  necessary,  If  Brit- 
I'idi  North  America  was  to  have  a  chance  for  life ;  but  it  can 
'«iot  be  said  to  be  accomphshed  while  British  Columbia  and 
*he  Red  River  tract  are  not  incJuded.     To  give  Canada  e 
'Ontlet  on  one  side  is  something,  but  communication  with  the 
j^dantie  is  a  small  matter  by  the  side  of  commuKitaXAQo.  «^    ' 
■  AClantioand  FaaiSc  tiro  ugh  British  tefvVtorj.    N^^ 
have  raUwajTB  from  Halifax  to  liake  Sw^pet^^ot,  u.-n4- 
■*""-'^"'"'  It  is  true  t\iatjft«^ 
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IB  far  north,  and  exposed  to  heavy  snows  and  bitter  ooH ;  \m 
on  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  well  supplied  with  wood,  and,  if  i 
possesses  no  such  fertile  tracts  as  that  of  Kansas  and  Colo* 
rado,  it  at  least  escapes  the  frightful  wilds  of  Bitter  Creek  a 
Mirage  Plains. 

We  are  now  even  left  in  doubt  how  long  we  uhall  oontjnoi 
to  possess  so  much  as  a  route  across  the  continent  on  papet 
Since  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United  States,  i 
map  of  North  America  has  been  published  in  which  the  n 
of  the  great  republic  sprawls  across  the  continent  from  Behx 
ing'a  Straits  to  Mexico,  with  the  "  E  "  in  "  United  "  ominoaslj 
near  Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  "  T "  actually  planted  upoB 
British  territory.  If  we  tate  up  the  British  Columbian,  ^ 
find  the  citizens  of  the  main-land  portion  of  the  provinoefl' 
proposing  to  sell  the  island  for  twenty  million  dollars  to  thrfi 
States. 

Settled  chiefly  by  Americans  from  Oregon  and  Califomui^' 
and  situated,  for  purposes  of  re-enforcement,  immigratiM 
and  snpply,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  twenty  thoasaiM 
miles  from  home,  the  British  Pacific  colonies  can  hardly  \M 
considered  strong  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  :  we  haw 
here  the  reductio  adabsurdum  of  home  government. 

Our  hindering  trade  by  tolerating  the  presence  of  two  sat 
of  cnstom-houses  and  two  sets  of  coins  between  Halifax  anl 
Lake  Snpenor,  was  less  absurd  than  our  altogether  prerentli 
ing  its  existence  now.  Under  a  so-called  confederation  of  oOl 
American  possessions,  we  have  laft  a  country  the  size  of  c' 
ilized  Europe,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States — lyin^ 
too,  upon  the  track  of  commerce  and  high-road  to  China-— **■, 
be  despotically  governed  by  a  company  of  traders  in  skifl" 
and  peltries,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  it  so  pleases  them  i 
the  dead  stillness  and  desertion  needed  to  u 
of  fur-hearing  beasts. 

"  Red  River  "  should  be  a  second  Minnesota,  Halifax  * 
second  Liverpool,  Esquimault  a  second  San  Francisco ;  hmi 
double  government  has  done  its  work,  and  the  outposta  0 
the  line  of  trade  are  already  in  American,  not  British  handl 
^Kfl  gv/d  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  coaV  mmea  ODi  ^oreata  0 
^ntiah  Colambia,  are  owned  in  New  ^ngHTvA  atii'S'isw  "^i;^ 
' ^^CsI^Qmians  are   expecting  ttie  ^c^m^^^" 
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territorial  goveminent  in  the  capital  of  Vancoav- 

er's  Island- 
As  MoDtana  becomes  peopled  up,  we  shall  hear  of  the  "col- 
oniation  "  of  Red  River  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aueh 
M  preceded  the  hoisting  of  the  "  lone  star  "  in  Texas,  and  the 
"bear  flag"  in  California,  by  Fremont;  and  resistance  by  the 
Endson'a  Bay  Company  will  neither  be  possible,  norj  in  the 
intereata  of  civilization,  desirable. 

Even  supposing  a  great  popular  awakening  upon  Colonial 
qneslions,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  monop- 
oly, we  never  could  maliC  the  Canadian  dominion  strong. 
With  the  addition  of  Columbia  and  Red  River,  British 
America  would  hardly  be  as  powei-ful  or  populous  as  the 
two  north-western  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  or  the  single 
Slate  of  New  York— one  out  of  forty-five.  "  Help  us  for 
ten  years,  and  then  we'll  help  ourselves,"  the  Canadians  si  _ 
"help  ua  to  become  ten  nullions,  and  then  we  will  stand 
alone ;"  but  this  booming  ten  millions  is  not  such  an  easy 
tiling. 

The  ideas  of  most  of  ua  as  to  the  size  of  the  British  terri- 
tories are  derived  from  maps  of  North  America,  made  upon 
Mercator's  projection,  which  are  gi'ossly  out  in  high  latitudes, 
though  correct  at  the  equator.  The  Canadaa  are  made  to  ap- 
pear at  least  twice  their  proper  size,  and  snch  gigantic  "pro- 
portions are  given  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Hndson  terri- 
tory that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  in  a  country  so  vast 
there  must  be  some  little  value.  The  true  size  is  no  more 
shnwo  upon  the  map  than  is  the  nine-months'  winter. 

To  Upper  Canada,  which  ia  no  bad  coantry,  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  asking  that  population  fails  to  come.     Admirably-exe- 
$Bted  gazettes  give  the  fullest  information  about  the  British 
ions  in  the  most  glowing  of  terms ;  offices  and  agenciea 
established  in  Liverpool,  London,  Cork,  Londonderry,  and 
dozen  other  cities ;  Government  immigration  agents  and  in- 
ition-offices  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  in  Canada; 
le  Government  emigrant  is  looked  after  in  health,  comfort, 
id  religion ;  directiona  of  the  fullest  kind  ave  givenVxwi'ia     • 
'tte  raattera  of  money,  clothes,  tools,  luggage  ',  CKnaA3.,\ift''iS 
"-"'  bj  tbe  Government  papers,  posBessea  perSect  TeY\g^o^*i 
-*^^0OM^eedoni ,-  British  aubjectB  ate-p  ?*.  o^e 
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W  ,  into  the  pOBseBsion  of  politioal  rights ;  the  winter  is  bi 

ing,  the  climate  the  bealtliiest  in  the  world.  MUlions  of  acres 
of  surveyed  Crown  lands  are  continually  In  the  market.  To 
one  who  knows  what  the  northern  forests  are  there  is  perhaps 
something  of  satire  in  the  statement  that  "  there  is  generally 
on  Crown  lands  an  uidimited  snpply  of  the  best  fuel"  What 
of  that,  however  ?  The  intending  emigrant  knows  nothing  at 
the  struggle  with  the  woods,  and  fuel  is  fuel  in  Old  England. 
The  mining  of  the  preoious  metals,  the  fisheries,  petroleum, 
aO  are  open  to  the  settler — let  him  but  come.  Reading  theae 
documents,  we  can  only  rub  our  eyes,  and  wonder  how  it  ig 
that  human  selfishness  allows  the  Canadian  officials  to  disclose 
the  wouders  of  their  El  Dorado  to  the  outer  world,  and  invite 
all  men  to  share  blessings  which  we  should  have  expected 
them  to  keep  as  a  close  preserve  for  themselves  and  iiiar 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  Taxation  in  the  States,  the  imc- 
migrants  are  told,  is  five  and  a  half  times  what  it  is  ia  Gxa»- 
ada,  two  and  a  half  times  the  English  rate.  Laborers  l^ 
the  thoHsand,  merchants  and  farmers  by  tfie  score,  are  said  fe^ 
be  flocking  into  Canada  to  avoid  the  taxation  of  the  Kadi- 
caJs.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  Canada  is  37  per  cent. 
higher  than  in  the  States.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  fact^ 
only  twenty  or  two-and-twenty  thousand  immigrants  come  to 
Canada  foi'  three  hundred  thousand  that  Sock  annually  to  the 
States,  and  of  the  foi-mcr  many  thousands  do  but  pass  tbrougli 
on  their  way  to  the  Great  West.  Of  the  twenty  thona'and 
who  land  at  Quebec  in  each  year,  but  four  and  a  half  tho» 
sand  remain  a  year  in  Canada ;  and  there  are  a  quarter  of  a 
miUioo  of  persons  born  in  British  America  now  naturalized  ia 
the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  the  immigrants  to  the  Western  States  is 
not  for  want  of  warning.  The  Canadian  Government  adver- 
tise every  Coloradan  duel,  every  lynching  in  Montana,  every 
Opposition  speech  in  Kansas,  by  way  of  teaching  the  immi- 
grants to  respect  the  country  of  which  they  are  about  to  be- 
come free  citizens. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  these  strange  staLements  are 
j70i  harmless — not  harmless  to  Canada,  I  mean.  The  Pro* 
riac/al  Government,  by  these  pub\icati.0Ti&, 
'■^e  world  th&t  Canada  can  live  onVy  \>>  i:raaiii% 
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^^^Uw.     Canadian  Bympatbyfor  the  rebellion  tendn  to 
make  as  thiuk  that  the  Northern  Etntesmea  must  not  only 
share  in  our  Old-world  confusion  of  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  must  be  sadly  short-sighted  into  tlie  bargain.     It 
is  only  by  their  position  that  they  are  blinded,  for  few  conn- 
tries  have  nbler  men  than  Sir  James  Macdonald,  or  sounder 
statesmen  than  Cartier  or  Gait  j  but,  like  men  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff,  Canadian  statesmen  are  always  wanting  to 
jump  off.     Had  Great  Britain  left  them  to  their  own  device^ 
we  should  have  bad  war  with  America  in  the  spring  of  1866. 
The  position  of  Candida  is  in  m:my  ways  anomalous:  of 
the  two  chief  sections  of  our  race~~that  in  Britain  and  that 
in  America — the  latter  is  again  split  in  twain,  and  one  division 
governed  from  across  the  Atlantic     For  such  government 
there  is  no  pretext,  except  the  wishes  of  the  governed,  wiio 
g^n  by  the  connection  men  for  theii*  defense,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  spite  for  their  neighbors  at  our  ex- 
pense.    Those  who  aak  why  a  connection  so  one-sided,  bo  op- 
posed to  the  best  interests  of  our  raee,  should  be  suffered  to 
continue,  are  answered,  now  that  tho  argnment  of  "  prestige  " 
is  given  np,  that  the  Canadians  are  loyal,  and  that  they  hate 
I  ibe  Ameticans,  to  whom,  were  it  not  for  us,  they  must  inevi- 
■  lably  fall.    That  the  Canadians  hate  the  Americans  can  be  no 
I  reason  why  we  should  spend  blood  and  treasure  in  protecting 
I  against   the   consequences   of  their   hate.     The  world 
I  flhonld  have  passed  the  time  when  local  dislikes  can  be  suffer- 
i  to  affect  our  policy  toward  the  other  sections  of  oar  race ; 
't  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  twelve  thou- 
md  British  troops,  or  a  royal  standard  hoisted  at  Ottawa,  can 
protect  a  frontier  of  two  thousand  miles  in  length  from  a  na- 
f  five-and-thirty  millions,     Canada,  perhaps,  can  defend  ' 
t,  but  we  most  certainly  can  not  defend  her:  we  pro- 
e  ranch  more  than  we  assist. 

s  for  Canadian  "  loyalty,"  it  appears  to  consist  merely  of 
I  toward  America ;  for  while  we  were  fighting  China 
i  conquering  the  rulers  of  Japan,  that  we  might  spread  free 
"  s,  oar  'loyal  colonists  of  Canada  set  upon  out  gooi*  i^to-     i 
B  datiea  oi  20  per  cent,  ivhich  they  have  now  m  wawift 
-smaved,  only  that  they  may  get  into  fhei-T  tirndft  "Ocvfe 
f  aadfl  carried  on  in  breach  of  the  Va.-wa  o4  o^  ^^ 
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their  neighbor.     We  might,  at  least,  fairly  insist  that 
iiection  should  cease,  unless  Canada  will  entirely 
duties. 

At  hottom  it  would  seem  aa  though  no  one  gained  hy 
retention  of  onr  hold  on  Canada.  Were  she  independent,  hi 
bordera  would  never  again  be  wasted  by  Fenian  hordes,  an 
she  would  escape  the  terrible  danger  of  being  the  battle-fieUC 
in  which  European  quarrels  are  fought  out.  Canada  once  re- 
publican, the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  satisfied,  and  its  mo4 
violent  partisans  would  cease  to  advocate  the<  adoption  oC 
other  than  Kioral  means  to  merge  her  territories  in  the  UnioBi 
An  independent  Canada  would  not  long  delay  the  railw^ 
across  the  continent  to  Puget  Sound,  which  a  British  bureMI 
calls  impoGsible.  England  would  he  relieved  from  the  fearof 
a  certain  defeat  by  America  in  the  event  of  war — a  fear  al^ 
ways  harmful,  even  when  war  seems  most  unlikely  ; — relieved, 
too,  from  the  cost  of  such  panics  aa  those  of  1861  and  1866, 

Did  Canada  stand  alone,  no  offense  that  ahe  could  gi™ 
America  would  be  likely  to  unite  all  sections  of  that  conntry 
in  an  attempt  to  conquer  her ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  suoll 
an  attempt  would  be  resisted  to  the  death  by  an  armed  and 
brave  people  four  millions  strong.  As  it  is,  any  offense  to- 
ward America  committed  by  our  agents,  at  any  place  or  time^ 
or  arising  out  of  the  continual  changes  of  policy  and  of  mio* 
istry  in  Great  Britain,  united  to  the  standing  offense  of 
taining  the  monarchical  principle  in  North  Amei'ica,  will  bring 
upon  unhappy  Canada  the  whole  American  nation,  indignant' 
in  some  cause,  just,  or  seeming  just,  and  to  be  met  by  a  peoi 
pie  deceived  into  putting  their  tnist  in  a  few  regimenta  of 
British  troops,  sufficient  at  the  most  to  hold  Qnebec,  and  M 
be  backed  by  re-enforcementa  which  conld  never  come  in  tlnMy 
did  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  so  much  as  permit  their 
sailing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  history  there  ia  nothing  stranger 
than  the  narrowness  of  mind  that  has  led  us  to  see  in  Canada 
a  piece  of  England,  and  in  America  a  hostile  country.  There 
are  more  aons  of  British  subjects  in  America  than  in  CaIladf^ 
by  far;  and  the  American  looks  upon  the  Old  Country  with 
1  pride  that  can  not  be  shared  by  a  man  vrtio  \wi^  Xa  Vi« 
f^J' Jua  soldiers. 
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H     The  independeDce  of  Canada  would  put  an  immediate  end 

H  to  mnch  of  tbe  American  jealousy  of  Great  Britain — a  consld- 

^B  emtioQ  which  of  itself  ahould  outweigh  any  claim  to  protec- 

W    tioQ  wMch  the  Canadians  can  have  on  us.     The  position  which 

w«  have  to  set  before  ua  in  our  external  dealings  is,  that  we 

SK  no  more  fellow-countrjTnen  of  the  Canadians  than  of  the 

Americana  of  the  North  or  West. 

The  capital  of  the  new  dominion  is  to  be  Ottawa,  known 
a«"Hole  in  the  Woods"  among  tbe  friends  of  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  and  once  called  Bytown.  It  consists  of  the  huge 
Parliament-bouse,  the  Gtovemment  printing-office,  some  bouae- 
less  Vfildemeases  meant  for  streets,  and  the  hotel  where  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  "  board."     Such  waa  the  senato- 

I  rial  throng  at  the  moment  of  my  visit  that  we  wei'e  thrust  into 
a  detached  building  made  of  half-inch  planks,  with  wide 
openings  between  the  boards;  and  as  the  French  Canadian 
members  were  excited  about  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gait,  in- 
describable chattering  and  bawling  filled  the  house. 

The  view  from  the  Parliament  House  is  even  more  thor- 
oughly Canadian  than  tliat  from  the  terrace  at  Quebec — a  view 
of  a  land  of  rapids,  of  pine  foreata,  and  of  lumberers'  homes, 
full  of  character,  but  somewhat  bleak  and  dj-eaiy;  c 
the  hottest  summer's  day  it  tells  of  winter  atonua  past  and  to 
come.  On  the  far  left  are  the  island-filled  reaches  of  the  Up- 
per Ottawa ;  nearer,  tbe  roaring  Chaudiere  Falls,  a  mile  aoross 
— a  mile  of  walla  of  water,  of  sudden  shoots,  of  jets  of  spray. 
From  the  "  caldron  "  itself,  into  which  we  can  hardly  see,  rises 
a  colunm  of  rainbow-tinted  mist,  backed  by  distant  ranges  and 
black  woods,  now  fast  falling  before  the  settier'a  axe.  Below 
you  is  the  river,  swift,  and  covered  with  cream-like  foam ; 
the  right,  a  gorge — the  mouth  of  the  Rideau  Canal. 

When  surveyed  from  the  fittest  points,  the  Chaudiere  is 
.  bnt  little  behind  Niagara;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
11  there  is  that  which  can  be  called  sublimity.    Natural 
s  are  too  evident :  water,  rushing  to  find  its  level,  falls 
a  ledge  of  rock.     How  different  from  a  atorm  upon  tbe 
i,  or  from  a  September  aunset,  where  the  natUTaV  ta.\wfta     I 
J  remote  that  you  can  bring  yourself  almost  \o  'Wie  fe«i 
e  bHnd  of  God,     It  is  excusable  in  An\eY\cavv6, '«^o 
t  worthy  of  the  name,  to  talk,  oi  "Sia^a'ca  es 
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the  perfection  of  the  Bubiime;  but  it  ia  strange  thatapS^ 
who  have  Billing  Gap  and  Bautry  Bay  should  allow  thei^ 
selves  to  be  led  by  such  a  cry, 

Niagara  has  one  beauty  in  which  it  is  unapproached  by  tJ 
great  Chaadi^re :  the  aweaome  sluwness  with  which  the  deegi 
green  flood,  in  tie  centre  of  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  rolls  rathof 
than  plunges  into  the  gulf. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Fkom  the  gloom  of  Buffalo,  the  smoke  of  Cincinnati,  and  tbft 
dirt  of  Pittsburg,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  escape  as  soon  n 
might  be,  even  had  not  the  death  from  cholera  of  240  peraosi 
in  a  single  day  of  my  visit  at  the  "  Queen  City  "  warned  i 
to  fly  north.  From  a  stricken  town,  with  its  gutters  full  4 
chloride  of  lime,  and  fires  burning  in  the  public  streets,  tg 
green  Michigan,  was  a  grateful  change ;  but  I  was  full  of  soS 
row  at  leaving  that  richest  and  most  lovely  of  all  States-^i 
Ohio.  There  is  a  cGorm  in  the  park-like  beauty  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Yaliey,  dotted  with  vines  and  orchards,  that  nodk* 
ing  in  Eastern  America  can  rival.  The  absence  at  once  of 
stumps  in  the  corn-fields,  and  of  untilled  or  unfenced  land, 
gives  the  "  Buckeye  State "  a  look  of  age  that  none  of  the 
"  old  Eastern  States "  can  show.  In  com,  in  meadow,  in 
timber-land,  Ohio  stands  alone.  Her  Indian  com  exoeeiis  in 
richness  that  of  any  other  State ;  she  has  ample  stores  of  iron, 
and  coal  is  worked  upon  the  surface  iu  every  Alleghany  val- 
ley. Wool,  wine,  hops,  tobacco,  all  are  raised;  her  Catawb* 
has  inspired  poems.  Every  river-side  is  clothed  with  groves  1 
of  oak,  of  hickory,  of  sugar-maple,  of  sycamore,  of  poplar,  and  1 
of  buckeye.  But,  as  I  said,  the  change  to  the  Michigan  prairie 
was  full  of  a  delightful  relief ;  it  was  Holland  after  the  Rhine^ 
London  after  Paris. 

Where  men  grow  tall  there  will  maize  grow  tall,  is  a  good 
sound   mle;   limestone   makes   both  bone   and  straw.     The 
JforCb-western  States,  inhabited  by  giaut  men,  wta  ftia  i^wm^.  I 
o/  the  oiogt  uaefvl  and  beautiiol  oi  ^Wa&,\^  v 
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in  America  called  "  com."  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  rail- 
way track,  protected  not  even  by  a  fence  or  hedge,  runs 
tiiroagh  the  towering  plants,  which  hide  ail  prospect  save  that 
oi  Iheir  own  green  pyramids,  JVIaiiw  feeds  the  people ;  it 
feeds  the  cattle  and  the  hogs  that  they  exjiort  to  feed  the 
dtiea  of  the  East ;  from  it  is  made  yearly,  as  an  Ohio  farmer 
told  me, "  whisky  enough  to  float  the  ark,"  Rice  ia  not  more 
the  lapport  of  the  Chinese  than  maize  of  the  Americans. 

la  the  great  com-fleld  of  the  North-western  States  dwells 
a  people  without  a  history,  without  tradition,  bnsy  at  hewing 
ont  of  the  forest-trunks  codes  and  social  nsages  of  its  own. 
T^e  Kansas  men  have  set  themselves  to  emancipating  women; 
lie  "  Wolverines,"  as  the  people  of  Michigan  are  called,  have 
turned  their  heads  to  education,  and  are  teaching  the  teachers 
upon  this  point. 

The  rapidity  with  which  intellectnal  activity  is  awakened 
in  tie  West  is  inexplicable  to  the  people  of  New  Engiand, 
While  you  are  admiring  t!ie  laws  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, Boston  men  tell  you  that  the  resemblance  of  the  code  of 
Kansas  to  that  of  Connecticut  is  consequent  only  on  the  fact 
that  the  framers  of  the  former  poBsessed  a  copy  of  this  ono 
New  England  code,  while  they  had  never  set  eyes  upon  the 
code  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  While  Yale  and 
Harvard  are  trying  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  the  State  uni- 
veraitieB  of  Michigan  and  Kansas,  you  will  meet  in  Lowell  and 
Ifew  Haven  men  who  apply  an  old  Russian  story  to  the  West- 
em  colleges,  and  tell  you  that  their  professors  of  languages, 
when  asked  where  they  have  studied,  reply  that  they  guess 
they  learned  to  read  and  write  in  Springfield. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  New  England  colleges  has 
'fceoi  to  reconcile  university  traditions  with  democracy ;  but 
(he  "Western  States  there  is  neither  reconciliation  nor  tradi- 
flioagh  universities  are  plenty.     Probably  the  most  dem- 
Lc  school  in  the  whole  world  ia  the  State  University  of 
tgan,  situate  at  Ann  Arbor,  near  Detroit.     It  is. cheap, 
practical;   twelve  hundred  students,  paying   only  the 
dollars'  entrance  fee,  and  five  dollars  a  year  iutm^  -s^v- 
and  living  where  they  can  in  the  litt\e  town,  at\ftti3,  ^Sae 
sityto  be  prepared  to  enter  with  knowledge  aiiii:««»- 
*^  ~°=--     of  their  future  Uie.     A.  iew  op^--^  «^ 
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educated  by  having  their  minds  unfolded  that  they  may  b* 
come  many-sided  men;  but  all  work  with  spirit,  and  with 
that  earnestness  which  is  seen  m  the  Scotch  universities  sC 
home.  The  war  with  crime,  the  war  with  ain,  the  war  witb 
death — Law,  Theology,  Medicine — these  are  the  three  foror 
most  of  man's  employments ;  to  these,  accordingly,  the  Uni- 
versity affords  her  chiefest  care,  and  to  one  of  these  the  stu* 
dent,  his  entrance-examination  passed,  often  gives  hia  eatire 

These  things  are  democratic,  but  it  is  not  in  them  that  th« 
essential  democracy  of  the  University  is  to  be  seen.  Theri 
are  at  Michigan  no  honor-lists,  no  classes  in  our  sense,  no  o 
ders  of  merit,  no  competition.  A  man  takes,  or  does  not  take, 
a  certain  degree.  The  University  is  governed,  not  by  its- 
members,  not  by  its  prof eHsors,  but  by  a  parhament  of  "  re» 
gents  "  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Such  are 
the  two  great  principles  of  the  democratic  University  of  thft 
West. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  two  strange  departureft 
from  the  systems  of  older  universities  were  iiTegularities,  i 
troduced  to  meet  the  temporary  embarrassments  incidental  tft 
educational  establishments  in  young  States.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that,  as  I  saw  at  Cambridge,  the  clearest^ 
sighted  men  of  the  older  colleges  of  America  are  trying  to  ai 
Mmilate  their  teaching  system  to  that  of  Michigan — at  leas 
in  the  one  point  of  the  absence  of  competition.  They  assert 
that  toil  performed  under  the  excitement  of  a  fieroe  strn^la 
between  man  and  man  is  unhealthy  work,  different  in  nature 
and  in  results  from  the  loving  labor  of  men  whose  hearts  ai 
really  in  what  they  do ;  toil,  in  short,  not  very  easily  distil 
guishable  from  slave-labor. 

In  the  matter  of  the  absence  of  competition,  Michigan  ia 
probably  but  returning  to  the  system  of  the  European  univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  government  by  other  than 
the  members  of  the  University  is  a  still  stranger  scheme.  It 
is  explained  when  we  look  to  the  sources  whence  the  funds  of 
the  University  are  drawn,  namely,  from  the  tax-payers  of  the 
State.  The  men  who  have  set  up  this  corporation  in  thetr  . 
nidst,  and  who  tax  themselves  for  ila  s^^'port.,  ttta  v 
[p^ferf  on,  as  tbey  say,  to  renounce  its  govcmmeiA  \«  i 
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profesBora  from  New  England,  unconnected  with 
Sie  State,  men  of  one  idea,  often  quarrekome,  sometimes 
"irreligioaa  "—for  religious  points  have  been  contested  bitr 
teriy  in  tlie  Senate  of  Ann  Ai'bor.  There  ia  much  truth  in 
the§e  statements  of  the  case,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
mm  chosen  to  serve  as  "regents"  are  of  a  higher  intellectual 
slump  than  those  appointed  to  educational  offices  in  the  Can- 
adian backwoods.  A  report  was  put  into  my  hands  at  Ot- 
tawa, in  which  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction  writes  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  that  he  had  advised  the  rate-payers  of 
Violoria  County  not  in  future  to  elect  as  school  trustees  men 
who  can  not  read  or  write.  As  Michigan  grows  older,  she 
will,  perhaps,  seek  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  other  univer- 
nties  in  this  matter  of  her  government,  but  in  the  point  of 
absence  of  competition  she  is  likely  to  continue  firm. 

Even  here  some  difficulty  is  found  iu  getting  competent 
achool  directors ;  one  of  them  reported  31|  children  attending 
ficiiool.    Of  another  district  its  superintendent  reports  :  "  Con- 
Jnct  of  scholars  about  the  same  as  that  of  '  Young  America ' 
in  general,"     Some  of  the  superintendents  aim  at  jocosity,  and 
show  no  want  of  talent  in  themselves,  while  their  efforts  aro 
to  demonstrate  its  deficiency  among  the  boys.      The  superin- 
tendent of  Grattan  says,  in  answer  to  some  numbered  ques- 
tions :  "  Condition  good,  improvement  fair ;  for  one-fourth  of 
HW-fourth  of  the  year  in  school,  and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
tilne  at  play.     Male  teachers  most  (Successful  with  the  birch ; 
female,  with  Cupid's  darts.    School-houses  in  fair  whittling  or- 
der.  Appnratiia:  shovel,none;  tong8,ditto;  poker,one.  Con- 
dnct  of  scholars  like  that  of  parents — good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
Ifo  minister  in  town — sorry ;  no  lawyer — good !"    The  super- 
'  itendenta  of  Manlius  township  report  that  Districts  1  and  2 
ive  buildings  "  fit  (in  winter)  only  for  the  polar  bear,  wal- 
reindeer,  Russian  sable,  or  Siberian  bat ;"   and  they  go 
to  Bay, "  Our  children  read  every  thing,  from^Mr,  Koodle's 
isays  on  Matrimony  to  Artemus  Ward's  Lecture  on  First 
indples  of  American  Government."     Another  report  from 
very  new  county  runs:    "Sunday-schools  affoTd  a  ttt\«       I 
leading-mat ter  to  the  children.      Character  oi  niattfeT  tq.o?,\. 
■battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death."     A  third  Btatea  'C&a.V 
t^oberg  are  meanly  paid,  and  goes  on :  "  11  t\ie  teacYma, 
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IB  no  better  than  the  pay,  it  must  be  like  the  soup  that  the 
rebels  gave  the  prisonera."  A  superintendent,  reporting  thafr 
the  Bnccesa  of  the  teachers  is  greater  than  their  qualificatioos' 
warrant,  saye :  "  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  Yaokeei^ 
adaptability  of  even  Wolverines." 

After  all,  it  is  hard  even  to  pass  jokes  at  the  expense  of  th»' 
North-western  people.  A  population  who  would  maintaiit. 
schools  on  such  a  footing  under  difficulties  apparently  o 
whelming  was  the  source  from  which  to  draw  Union  Voluit- 
teers  such  as  those  who,  after  the  war,  returned  to  their  Nortli^ 
em  homes,  I  have  been  told,  shocked  and  astonished  at  the. 
ignorance  and  debasement  of  the  Southern  whites. 

The  system  of  elective  studies  pursued  at  Michigan  is 
to  which  we  are  year  by  year  tending  in  the  EngUsh  oniveUij 
sities.  As  sciences  multiply  and  deepen,  it  becomes  more  and,- 
more  impossible  that  a  "  general  course  "  system  can  produce 
men  fit  to  take  their  places  in  the  world.  Cambridge  has  aV 
tempted  to  set  up  both,  and,  giving  her  students  the  choice^ 
bids  them  pursue  one  branch  of  study  with  a  view  to  honor^- 
or  take  a  less-valued  degree  requiring  some  shght  profioienoy^ 
in  many  things,  Michigan  denies  that  l!ie  stimulus  of  honcriF- 
examinations  should  be  connected  with  the  elective  system^ 
With  her,  men  first  graduate  in  science,  or  in  an  arts  degree^-, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  EngUsh  "  poll,"  ac^ 
then  pursue  their  elected  study  in  a  course  which  leads  to  no 
university  distinction,  which  is  free  from  the  struggle  for  plac 
mid  honors.  These  objections  to  "honors"  rest  upon  a,  mtwe 
solid  foundation  than  a  mere  democratic  hatred  of  inequity 
of  man  and  man.  Repute  as  a  writer,  as  a  practitioner,  is  vair- 
ued  by  the  Ann  Arbor  man,  and  the  Wolverines  do  not  follow 
the  Ephesians,  and  tell  men  who  excel  among  them  to  go  a  " 
excel  elsewhere.  The  Michigan  professors  say,  and  Dv^ 
Hedges  bears  them  out,  that  a  far  higher  average  of  true  worlt 
and  real  knowledge  is  obtained  under  this  system  of  iadepend4 
ent  work  than  is  dreamed  of  in  colleges  where  coropetitJoi 
rules.  "  A  higher  average  "  is  all  they  say,  and  they  acknowli 
edge  frankly  that  there  is  here  and  there  a  student  to  be  fonn^ 
to  whom  competition  would  do  good.  As  a  rule,  they  teSl  W 
Iftw  is  not  the  case.  Unlfmited  batUebetweeaTDSn-Kaitw 
rp/aoe  is  sniSoieatly  the  bane  oi  th«  -WQiVa.  tiot  Va\ift'tw 
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Uis  onrse  of  schools :  competition  breeds  every  evil  which  if 
is  the  lim  of  education,  the  duty  of  a  university,  to  suppress  : 
ptile  faces  caused  by  excessive  toil,  feverish  excitement  that 
prevents  true  work,  a  hatred  of  the  subject  on  which  the  toil 
is  spent,  jealonsy  of  best  friends,  systematic  depreciation  of 
moil's  talents,  rejection  of  all  reading  that  will  not  "pay," 
BStreme  unhealthy  cnltivation  of  memory,  general  degrada- 
tion of  labor — all  these  evils,  and  many  more,  are  charged  upon 
liie  competition  system.  Every  thing  that  our  professors 
liwe  to  say  of  "  cram,"  these  American  thinkers  apply  to  com- 
petition.   Strange  doctrines  these  for  Young  America ! 

Of  the  practical  turn  which  we  should  naturally  expeet  to 
find  in  the  university  of  a  bran-new  State  I  found  evidence  in 
the  regulation  which  prescribes  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  shall  not  be  conferred  as  a  matter  of  course  npon  gradu- 
stea  of  three  years'  standing,  bnt  only  npon  such  as  have  pur- 
sued professional  or  general  scientific  studies  dm-ing  that  pe- 
riod. Even  in  these  cases  an  examiiiation  before  some  one  of 
Ibe  faculties  is  required  for  the  Master's  degree.  I  was  told 
that  for  the  Medical  degree  four  years  of  "  reputable  "  practice 
is  received  instead  of  certain  courses. 

In  her  special  and  selected  studies,  Michigan  is  as  merely 
practical  as  Swift's  University  of  Brobdingnag ;  bnt,  standing 
fer  above  the  ordinary  arts  or  science  courses,  there  is  a 
"University  course"  designed  for  those  who  have  already 
taken  the  Bachelor's  degree.  It  is  harder  to  say  what  this 
uouTBe  includes  than  what  it  does  not.  The  twenty  heads 
range  over  phUolc^y,  philosophy,  art,  and  science ;  there  is  a 
branch  of  "  criticism,"  one  of  "  arts  of  design,"  one  of  "  fine 
artfl,"  Astronomy,  ethics,  and  Oriental  languages  are  all  em- 
braced in  a  scheme  broaght  into  working  order  witliin  ten 
years  of  the  tune  when  Michigan  was  a  wilderness,  and  the 
college-yard  an  Indian  hmiting-gronnd. 

Michigan  entered  upon  education-work  very  early  in  her 
history  as  a  State.  In  1850  her  Legislature  commissioned  the 
Hon.  Ira  Mayhew  to  prepare  a  work  on  education  for  circula- 
tion throughout  America,    Her  progress  has  been  aa  xa^Vft.  »a      ' 

start  was  good;  ber  nataral  liietory  coUectiou  is  aVcesA-j 

Gf&emoBt  remarkahh  ia  America;  her  meAicfA  atJcio^A 
mteqnalledj  and  students  flow  to  her  eveu  tcova'Scw 
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England  and  from  California,  while  from  New  York  she  dram 
a  hundred  men  a  year.  In  only  one  point  is  Ann  Arbor  any- 
where but  in  the  van  :  slie  has  hitherto  followed  the  New  En- 
gland colleges  in  excluding  women.  The  State  University  of 
Ktmsas  has  not  shown  the  same  exclusivcneas  that  has  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  Michigan :  women  are  ad- 
mitted not  only  to  the  classes,  bnt  to  the  profesaorshipa  at 


otbl 
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This  Noi-th-weatcrn  institution  at  Ann  Arbor  was  not  I 
hind  even  Harvard  in  the  war :  it  supplied  the  Union  am  _ 
with  1000  men.  The  17th  Regiment  of  Michigan  Volnnteersi 
mainly  composed  of  teachers  and  Ann  Arbor  students,  has  no 
cause  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  any  other  record ;  and  such  was 
the  effect  of  the  war,  that  in  1860  there  were  in  Michig 
2600  male  to  S350  female  teachers,  whereas  now  there  are  b 
1300  men  to  7500  women. 

So  proud  are  Michigan  men  of  their  Roll  of  Honor  t 
they  publish  it  at  full  length  in  the  calendar  of  the  Univerdi 
Every  "  class  "  from  the  foundation  of  the  schools  shows  a 
graduates  distinguished  in  their  country's  service,  daring  ( 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  Hon.  Oramel  Hosford,  9 
perintendent  of  Pubho  Instruction  in  Michigan,  reports  t 
owing  to  the  presence  of  crowds  of  returned  soldiers,  i 
schools  of  the  State  are  filled  almost  to  the  limit  of  their  c 
paoity,  while  some  are  compelled  to  close  their  doors  against 
the  thronging  crowds.  Captains,  colonels,  generals  are  among 
the  students  now  humbly  learning  in  the  Ann  Arbor  Univec 
eity  Schools. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  peculiar  in  the  form  that  she  h 
^ven  to  her  higher  teaching,  but  in  no  way  peculiar  in  thev 
tention  she  bestows  on  education.  Teaching,  high  and  lov^ 
a  passion  in  the  West,  and  each  of  these  young  States  baa  a 
tablished  a  University  of  the  highest  order,  and  placed  in  e' 
township  not  only  schools,  but  public  libraries,  supported  fi 
the  rates,  and  managed  by  the  people. 

Not  only  have  the  appropriations  for  eilucational  pun 

by  each  State  been  large,  but  those  of  the  Federal  Govemmei 

Aai-e  been  apon  the  most  splendid  scale.     What  has  been  done 

in  the  Eastem  and  the  Central  StOulea  uo  toshj.  tSR  Xj^'wA 

^en  WGBt  of  t/ie  JtfisaiflBippi  twenty-two  TtnlteoTk  w£t«&\iira%4 


ready  been  granted  for  such  porpoaea,  while  fifty-Bix  miUiou 
more  are  eel  aside  for  similar  gifta. 
The  Americans  are  not  forgetful  of  their  Puritan  tradi- 
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Whbw  the  companions  of  the  explorer  Cartier  foun< 
tbn  rapids  at  Montreal  were  not  the  end  of  all  navigation,  as 
the;  had  feared,  bat  that  above  them  there  commonced  a  sec- 
ond and  boundless  reach  of  deep,  still  waters,  they  fancied 
ihej  had  found  the  long-looked-for  route  to  China,  and  cried, 
"  La  Chine  1"  So  the  story  goes,  and  the  name  has  stuck  to 
the  place. 

Up  to  1861  the  Canadians  remained  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  at  least  the  potential  posseBBors  of  the  only  possible  road 
for  the  China  trade  of  the  future,  for  in  that  year  a  Canadian 
Government  paper  declared  that  the  Rocky  Mountiuns  south  of 
Bntisb  territory  were  impasBable  for  railroads.  Maps  showed 
'liiatfrDm.  St.  Louis  to  Saa  Francisco  the  distance  was  twice 
'Aat  from  tlie  head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Superior  to  the  Brit- 
ish Pacific  ports. 

America  has  gone  through  a  five  years'  agony  since  that 
time;  but  now,  in  the  first  days  of  peace,  we  find  that  the 
American  Pacific  Railroad,  growing  at  the  average  rate  of  two 
miles  a  day  at  .one  end,  and  one  mile  a  day  at  the  other,  will 
Itretch  from  sea  to  sea  in  1869  or  18T0,  while  the  British  line 
a  dream. 

Not  only  have  the  Rooky  Mountains  turned  oat  to  he  passa- 
ble, but  the  engineers  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  de- 
cade on    the   conflicting  claims  of  passes  without  number. 
TV^all-like  and  frowning  as  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  are  when 
1  from  the  plains,  the  roUing  gaps  are  many,  and  they  are 
ler  crossed  by  railway  lines  than  the  leaa  loft^  ciismft  cS.    J 
■ope.      From  the  heat  of  the  country,  the  anow-^iae  \:iKa 
1/  the  eboaen  pass  is  in  the  latitude  of  CopatantVuo-v^e  ot 
Tbe  diynegg  of  the  air  of  the  centre  oi  a  vSJeX.  cO'Ci'Ci.- 
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lent  preyents  the  fall  of  heavy  snows  or  rains  in  winter.  At 
^ht  or  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  aea,  in  the  Black  Hills, 
Of  Eastern  Piedmont,  the  drivers  on  the  Pacific  line  will  have 
^hler  snow-drifts  to  encounter  than  their  brothers  on  the 
Grand  Trunfe  or  the  Camden  and  Amboy  at  the  sea -level. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  fuel  and  water  are  scarce,  and  there  is  an 
endless  sticces»ion  of  smaller  snowy  chains  which  have  to  be 
'■TOssed  upon  the  Grand  Plateau,  or  basin  of  the  Great  Salt 
take.  Whatever  the  difficulties,  in  1869  or  1870  the  line 
»ill  be  an  accomptished  fact. 

In  the  act  creating  the  Pacific  Riulroad  Company,  passed 
'"  1 862,  the  company  were  bound  to  complete  their  line  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundi'ed  railea  a  year.  They  are  completing  it 
at  inore  than  three  times  that  rate. 

When  the  act  is  examined,  it  ceases  to  be  strange  that  the 
•■oad  should  be  pushed  with  extraordinary  energy  and  speed, 
so  numerous  ai'e  the  baits  offered  to  the  companies  to  hasten 
Its  completion.     Money  is  to  b^  advanced  them;  land  is  to  be 
fiiven  them  for  every  mile  they  finish — on  a  generous  scale  while 
uie  line  is  on  the  plains,  on  three  times  the  scale  when  it  reach' 
*«  the  most  rugged  tracts.     These  grants  alone  are  estimated 
St  twenty  miUious  of  acres.     Besides  the  alternate  sections, » , 
iridth  of  400  feet,  with  additional  room  for  works  and  sta-* 
lions,  is  granted  for  the  line.    The  Califomian  Company  is 
I  templed  by  similar  offers  to  a  race  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
1  and  each  company  is  struggling  to  lay  the  most  miles,  and  get 
I  the  most  land  upon  the  great  basin.    It  ia  the  interest  of  the 
T  Eastern  Company  that  the  junction  should  be  as  far  as  possi- 
I  ble  to  the  west ;  of  the  Western,  that  it  should  be  as  far  as 
t  pOBsible  to  the  east.    The  result  is  an  average  laying  of  three 
I  and  an  occasional  construction  of  four  miles  a  day.     If  we 
I  look  to  the  progress  at  both  ends,  we  find  &s  much  sometimes 
Plaid  in  a  day  aa  a  bullock-train  could  travel.     So  fast  do  the 
bead-quarters  "cities"  keep  moving  forward, that  at  the  Cal- 
ifomian end  the  superintendent  wished  me  to  believe  that 
whenever  his  chickens  heard  a  wi^n  pass,  they  threw  them- 
Belves  upon  their  backs,  and  held  up  their  legs, tk?Al5ae^vtC\'^iX. 
3  tied,  and  thrown  into  tie  cart  for  a  ivosb.  mo'se.    "'^e^ 
e  true  binla  of  passage,"  he  said, 
t  When  the  iron  trains  are  at  the  front,  the  layvug  '«'^'*^  ^^ 
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short  time  proceed  at  the  Tate  of  nine  yards  in  every 
seconds ;  but  three  or  four  hnndred  tous  of  raila  have  to 
brought  up  every  day  upon  the  single  track,  and  it  is  in  thi*=^ 
that  the  time  is  lost. 

The  advance  carriages  of  the  confltrnction-train  are  well  sup — 
pUed  with  rifles  hung  from  the  roofs;  but  .even  when  the  In — 
diana  forget  thoir  amasw, and  attack  the  "city  upon  wheels"" 
or  tear  up  the  track,  they  are  iueapable  of  doBtroying  the  lin^ 
so  faat  as  the  machinery  can  lay  it  down.     "  Soon,"  as  a  Da 
ver  paper  said  during  my  stay  in  the  Mountain  City,  " 
iron  horse  will  sniff  the  Alpine  breeze  upon  'the  summit  of  tS 
Black  Hilla  9000  feet  above  the  city  ;"  and  upon  the  plate 
where  deer  are  scarce  and  bufialo  unknown,  the  Indians  hi 
all  but  disappeared.     The  worst  Indian  country  is  alrea^ 
crossed,  and  the  red  men  have  snllcnly  followed  the  buffalo 
the  south,  and  occupy  the  country  between  Kansas  State  aj 
Denver,  contenting  themselves  with  preventing  the 
tion  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Denver  routes  to  California.     Bo* 
for  the  end  in  view,  and  the  energy  with  which  it  is  pttrsaef 
the  Pacific  Railroad  will  stand  first  among  the  achievement 
of  our  times. 

If  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  coustrwction  of  tb 
first  Pacific  Railroad  line  were  merely  the  traffic  from  Ciaoi/ 
and  Japan  to  Europe,  or  the  ahorteet  route  from  SanFraooisittf 
to  Hampton  Roads,  the  Kansas  route  through  St,  Louis,  Deaf', 
ver,  and  the  Berthoud  Pass  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best 
shortest  of  those  within  the  United  States ;  but  the  Safik&tclte> 
wan  line  through  British  territory,  with  Ilalifax  and  Fugeti 
Sound  for  ports,  would  be  still  more  advantageous.  Ae  it  la,. 
the  true  question  seems  to  be,  not  the  trade  between  the  P» 
cific  and  Great  Britain,  but  between  Asia  and  America,  far 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  must  be  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  the  next  fifty  years. 

Whatever  our  theorj-,  the  fact  is  plain  enough:  in  1870  w* 
shall  reach  San  Francisco  from  London  in  less  time  than  hy 
the  severest  travelling  I  can  reach  it  from  Denver  in  1868. 

Wherever,  in  the  States,  North  and  South  have  met  in  ctjoy 
flict,  North  has  won.  New  York  has  beaten  Norfolk;  Chi- 
cago, in  spile  of  its  inferior  situation,  has  beaten  the  older  St. 
Iiooia.     In  the  same  way,  Omaha,  or  cities  sliU.  ia.-rt,VveT  uorth^^ 
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will  carry  off  the  trade  from  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Kan- 
ena  City.  Ultimately  Puget  Sound  may  beat  San  Francisuo 
iu  the  race  for  the  Paolfio  trade,  and  the  Southern  cities  be- 
come Btill  less  al>le  to  kee{>  their  place  than  they  have  bcun 
"  '  irto.  Time  after  time  Chic^o  has  thrown  out  intercept- 
ing UneH,  and  diverted  from  St.  Louis  trade  which  seemed  of 
Bwusity  to  belong  to  her;  and  the  success  of  the  Union  Pa- 
■dfic  line,  and  failure  of  the  Eansaa  road,  is  a  fresh  proof  of 
Ihe  Buperior  energy  of  the  Northern  to  the  Soathem  city. 
11ii§  time  a  f  reali  element  enters  into  the  calculation,  and  de- 
tJares  for  Chicago.  The  great  circle  route,  the  true  straight 
line,  is  in  these  great  distances  shorter  by  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  than  the  straight  lines  of  the  maps  and  charts,  and  the 
FUtte  route  becomes  not  only  the  natural,  but  the  shortest 
roale  from  sea  to  sea. 

Oliioago  has  a  great  advantage  over  St.  Louis  in  her  com- 
pwutive  freedom  from  the  cholera,  which  yearly  attacks  the 
Miwourian  city.  During  ray  stay  in  St.  Louis  the  deaths 
liDUi  cholera  alone  were  known  to  have  reached  200  a  day,  in 
npopulation  diminished  by  flight  to  180,000.  A  quarantine 
vu  established  on  the  river ;  tlie  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
proliibited ;  prisoners  released  on  condition  that  they  should 
Sfork  at  burying  the  dead  ;  and  funeral  corteges  were  forbid- 
do.  Chicago  herself,  unreached  by  the  pl^ue,  was  scatter- 
ing bandbills  on  every  Western  railroad  line,  warning  immi- 
gnnts  against  St.  Louis. 

He  Miasourians  have  relied  overmuch  upon  the  Mississip- 
1«  River,  and  have  forgotten  that  railroads  are  superseding 
Keun-boats  every  day.  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
ton  years  ago  was  the  tweutietli  city  in  America,  is  probably 
Jy  Uiis  time  the  third.  As  a  centre  of  thought,  politioal  and 
loligious,  she  stands  second  only  to  Boston,  and  her  Wabash 
and  Michigan  avenues  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
PUeeia. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  futtire  wealth  of  America  is 
)  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  her  "  inland"  towns  are  poi-ts. 
he  State  of  Michigan  lies  between  500  ind  600  miles  from 
ie  ocean,  but  tho  single  State  has  upon  the  great  lakes  a 
MAt  of  1500  miles.  From  Fort  Benton  to  tW  aea'Vi's  '«a.\Kv 
■doaojoilm}  bat  the  post  is  a  mucVu&ed  steMti-^it)^'^ 
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port,  tlioagb  more  diatant,  evea  in  the  air-line,  from  the  ncare 
sea  upon  Ihu  same  side  the  dividiug  range,  than  is  the  Whitoi 
Sea  from  the  Persian  Gnlf.  Pat  it  in  which  way  yon  woold^ 
Enrope  could  not  hold  thia  navigation. 

A  great  American  city  is  almost  invariably  placed  at  it 
point  where  an  important  r^lroad  linds  an  outport  on  a  lak» 
or  river.  This  is  no  adaptation  to  railways  of  the  Limerick 
saying  about  rivera,  namely,  that  Providence  has  everywhera 
so  placed  them  aa  to  pass  tJirongh  the  great  towns ;  for  i 
America  railways  precede  population,  and  when  mapped  out 
and  iMd,  tliey  are  but  tram-ways  in  the  desert.  There  is  ns 
great  wonder  in  this  when  we  remember  that  158,000,000  acret- 
of  land  have  been  up  to  thia  time  granted  to  tailroads  itf 

One  tendency  of  a  costly  railroad  system  is  that  few  lines 
will  bo  made,  and  trade  being  thus  driven  into  certain  un- 
chan^ng  routes,  a  small  number  of  cities  will  flourish  greatly;^] 
and,  by  acting  as  honsing  stations  or  as  ports,  will  rise 
enormous  wealth  and  population.  Where  a  system  of  chea^ 
railways  is  adopted,  there  will  be,  year  by  year,  a  tendency  ttf 
multiply  lines  of  traffic,  and  consequently  to  multiply  also  portrt 
and  seats  of  trade — a  tendency,  however,  wiiich  may  be  moiw 
than  neutralized  by  any  special  circumstances  which  may  oauM 
the  lines  of  transit  to  converge  rather  than  run  parallel  to  one 
another.  Of  the  system  of  costly  grand  trunk  lines  we  havdi 
an  instance  in  India,  where  we  see  the  creation  of  TJmritsar  a 
the  prosperity  of  Calcutta  alike  due  to  our  single  great  Bi 
gal  line ;  of  the  converging  system,  we  have  excellent  i 
in  Chicago  and  Bombay ;  while  we  see  the  plan  of  parftUd" 
lines  in  action  here  in  Kansas,  and  causing  the  comparafiv* 
equality  of  progress  manifested  in  Leavenworth,  in  AtchisoBji 
in  Omaha.  The  coasts  of  India  swarmed  with  ports  till  ouf 
trunk  lines  ruined  Goa  and  Sarat  to  advance  Bombay,  and  a 
hundred  village  porta  to  push  our  factory  at  Calcutta,  fouiuk 
ed  by  Chamock  as  late  as  1690,  but  now  grown  to  be  the  "  * 

.Mr  f  aurth  city  of  the  empire. 
'     Of  the  dozen  chaotic  cities  which  are  struggling  for 
bonor  of  becoming  the  future  capital  of  the  West,  Leavf 

worth,  with  20,000  people,  three  daily  ipaT^TA,a-Q  o^ex^ ' 
^ad  em  drinkjiig-saloons,  was,  at  the  time  ai  " 
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eomewhat  ahead  of  Omahn,  with  its  12,000,  two  papers,  and 
aungle  "one-horse"  theatre,  though  the  Northern  city  tied 
Leavenworth  in  the  point  of  "  saloonB," 

Omaha,  Leavenworth,  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte,  Atehlson, 
Topeka,  Lecompton,  and  Lawrence,  each  praises  itself,  and  rmia 
down  its  neighbor.  Leavenworth  claims  to  be  bo  healthy  that 
»hen  it  lately  became  necessary  to  "inaugurate"  the  new 
frave-yard, "  they  had  to  shoot  a  man  on  purpose  " — a  cliange 
since  tiia  days  when  the  Southern  Border  RnfBana  were  in  tho 
habit  of  parading  ita  streets,  bearing  the  scalps  of  Abolition- 
iats  gtack  on  poles.  On  the  other  band,  a  Nebraska  man,  when 
uked  whether  the  Kansas  people  were  fairly  honest,  said : 
"Dott't  know  about  honest,  but  they  tfo  say  as  how  the  folk 
around  take  in  their  stone  fences  every  night."  Lawrence, 
tbe  State  capital,  which  is  on  the  dried-up  Kansas  River, 
BDeeringly  says  of  all  the  new  towns  on  the  Missouri  that  the 
boats  that  ply  between  them  are  so  dangerous  that  the  fare 
ia  collected  in  installments  every  five  minutes  throughout  Uie 
trip.  Next  after  the  jealousy  between  two  Australian  colonies, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  hatreds  between  cities  competing 
for  the  same  trade.  Omaha  has  now  the  best  chance  of  be- 
wmmg  the  capital  of  the  Far  West,  but  Leavenworth  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Kansas. 

Hie  progress  of  the  smaller  cities  is  amazing.  Pistol-shots 
I7  day  and  night  are  frequent,  but  trade  and  development 
ve little  interfered  with  by  such  incidents  as  these;  and  as 
the  Tillage-cities  are  peopled  up,  the  pioneers,  shunning  tlieir 
feliowB,  keep  pushing  westward,  seeking  new  "  locations." 
"You're  the  second  man  I've  seen  this  fall!  Dam  me, ef 
Han't  'bout  time  to  varmose  out  westerly — y,"  is  the  standing 
joke  of  the  "  frontier-birs  "  against  each  other. 

At  St.  I-ouis  I  had  met  my  friend  Mr,  Hepworth  DLzon, 
jnst  out  from  England,  and  with  him  I  visited  the  Kansas 
towns,  and  then  pushed  through  Waumego  to  Manhattan,  the 
terminus  (for  the  day)  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  line.    Here  we 
Were  thrust  into  what  space  remained  between  iotVj  Va'a.'Oiv'stft. 
mail-bags  and  the  canvas  roof  of  the  rnvde-dTawn  MV&\iMise., 
s  to  be  at  once  our  prison  for  aiii.  ni^VlR,  so\4  '^'^ 
npoD  wheels  against  the  Indians 
D2 
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Dashing  throngh  a  grove  of  cottonwood-trees  draped  i 
bignonia  and  ivy,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  a  charming 
scene ;  a  range  of  hnts  and  forts  crowning  a  long,  low  hitt 
seamed  with  many  a  timber-clothed  ravine,  while  the  clear 
Btreana  of  the  Republican  fork  wreathed  itself  about  the  woods 
and  bluffa.  The  block-house,  over  which  floated  the  stars  and 
Btripes,  was  Fort  Riley,  the  Hyde  Park  Corner  from  wMch 
continents  are  to  measure  all  their  miles ;  the  "  capital  of  thtf 
nniverae,"  or  "centre  of  the  world,"  Not  that  it  baa  always 
been  so.  GSeographera  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  not  only 
does  the  earth  gyrate,  but  that  the  centre  of  its  crust  also 
moves :  within  the  last  ten  years  it  has  removed  westward 
into  Kansas  from  Missouri,  from  Independence  to  Fort  RileJ! 
The  contest  for  centreship  ia  no  new  thing.  Herodotus  helS 
that  Greece  was  the  very  middle  of  the  world,  and  that  tJ* 
unhappy  Orientals  were  fi'ozen,  and  the  yet  more  unfortunate 
Atlantic  Indians  baked  every  afternoon  of  tbeir  poor  lives  ift- 
order  that  the  sun  might  shine  on  Greece  at  noon ;  London 
plumes  herself  on  being  the  "  centre  of  the  terrestrid  globe  f 
Boston  is  the  "  hub  of  the  hull  universe,"  though  the  lattec' 
claim  is  less  physical  than  moral,  I  believe.  In  Fort  IHleyj 
the  Western  men  seem  to  have  found  the  physical  centre  of 
the  United  States,  but  they  claim  for  the  Great  Plains  as  well 
the  intellectual  as  the  political  leadership  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent. -These  hitherto  imtrodden  tracts,  they  tell  you,  form  tha 
heart  of  the  empire,  from  which  the  life-blood  must  be  driven 
t6  the  extremities.  Geographical  and  poHtical  centres  must 
ultimately  coincide. 

Connected  with  this  belief  is  another  Western  theory—i 
that  the  powers  of  the  future  must  be  "  Continental."  Get* 
many,  or  else  Russia,  is  to  absorb  all  Asia  and  Europe  exoepi 
Britain,  North  America  is  already  caTe4fo"c,fls  the  gradual 
^Mtinotion  of  the  Mexicans  and  ab80T\>tion  oi  "t^ie  CssWiSassft 
<e}r  consider  certain.     As  for  South  AmeT\ca,x\ieG^\ioTmaj  ^ 
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sre  already  planning  an  occupation  of  Western  Brazil,  oa  the 
ground  that  the  continental  power  of  South  America  must 
start  from  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers,  and  spread  aea- 
wnrd  down  the  streams.  Even  in  the  Brazilian  climate  they 
bolieye  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  destined  to  become  the  domi- 
nant race. 

The  'BQCcess  of  this  omphalism,  this  government  from  the 
tentre,  will  be  brought  about;  ia  the  Western  belief,  by  the 
necessity  under  which  the  natives  on  the  head-waters  of  all 
streams  will  find  themaelves  of  having  the  outlets  in  their 
taads.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  railways  are  beating  rivers, 
ilillthe  railways  must  also  lead  seaward  to  the  ports,  and  the 
need  for  their  control  is  still  felt  by  the  producers  ia  the  cen- 
tra countries  of  the  coatiaeot.  The  Upper  States  must  evei-y- 
where  command  the  Lower,  and  salt-water  despotism  find  its 
end. 

The  AmericanB  of  the  Valley  States,  who  fought  all  the 
more  heartily  in  the  Federal  cause  from  the  fact  that  they 
ffero  battling  for  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi  against  the 
men  who  held  its  mouth,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
irili  have  to  assert,  peaceably  bat  with  firmness,  their  right  to 
the  freedom  of  their  railways  through  the  Noi-theni  Atlantic 
Whatever  their  respect  for  New  England,  it  can  not 
be  expected  that  they  are  forever  to  permit  Illinois  and  Ohio 
to  be  neutralized  m  the  Senate  by  Rhode  Islaud  and  Vermont. 
If  it  goes  hard  with  New  England,  it  will  go  still  harder  with 
New  York ;  and  the  Western  men  look  forward  to  the  day 

*hen  Washington  will  be  removed,  Congress  and  all,  to  Co- 

hmhaa  or  Fort  Riley. 
The  singular  wideuess  of  Western  thought,  always  verging 

JEU  extravagance,  is  traceable  to  the  width  of  Western  land, 

■Jlie  immensity  of  the  continent  produces  a  kind  of  intosioa- 

"m;   there  is  moral  dram-drinking  in  the  contemplation  «f 

3  map.     No  Fourth  of  July  Oration  can  come  up  to  the 

(Uia  facts  contained  in  the  Land  Commissioners'  Report. 

|Fhs  public  domain  of  the  United  States  still  consists  of  one 

Ifaoosand  five  hundred  millions  of  acres ;  tUeie  are  l^o  Voa-     ll 
1  thousand  square  miles  oi  coal-lands  in  t\\e  co\w^tT^  i  ^J^^ 
8  as  much  as  in  all  the  remaining  worW,     In  t\i&VJes\ftrft. 
m^ptyet  States,  tbereia  land  Baffioigatto  iB^a,*^^ 
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English  population-rate,  five  hundred  and  ^y  millions  of  hoj 
man  beings. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  Western  conntry  dwarfs  t 
Eastern  States,     Buffalo  is  called  a  "  Western  city ;"  yet  frca 
New  York  to  Buffalo  is  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  r 
and  BufEalo  ia  but  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  weat  of  t 
moat  eastern  point  in  all  the  United  States.    On  the  c 
hand,  from  BufEalo  we  can  go  two  thousand  five  hm 
mites  westward  without  quitting  the  United  Statee,     ' 
West "  is  eight  times  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic  States,  and  n 
soon  be  eight  times  as  strong. 

The  conformation  of  North  America  is  widely  different  ti 
that  of  any  other  continent  on  tiie  giobe.  In  Europe,  the  g 
ciers  of  the  Alps  occupy  the  centre  point,  and  shed  the  b 
toward  each  of  the  surrounding  seas ;  confluence  is  almoe 
unknown.  So  it  is  in  Asia :  there  the  Indus  flowing  into  th* 
Arabian  Gulf,  the  Osus  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Ganges  into, 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Tangtse  Kiang  into  the  Pacific,  an^ 
the  Yenesei  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  all  take  theii  rise  in  tbj 
central  table-land.  In  South  America,  the  mountains  form.^l 
wall  upon  the  west,  whence  the  rivers  flow  eastward  in  pas 
allel  lines.  In  North  America  alone  are  there  mountaiii» 
on  each  coast,  and  a  trough  between,  into  which  the  rivers' 
flow  together,  giving  in  a  single  valley  23,000  miles  of  nav- 
igable stream  to  be  plowed  by  steam-ships.  The  map  pro- 
claims the  essential  unity  of  North  America,  Political  geog- 
raphy might  be  a  more  interesting  study  than  it  has  yet  bees 

In  reaching  Leavenworth,  I  had  crossed  two  of  the  five  di- 
visions of  America  :  the  other  three  lie  before  me  on  my  way 
to  San  Francisco.  The  eastera  slopes  of  the  Allegbanies,  or, 
Atlantic  coast;  their  western  slopes;  the  Great  Plains;  th«, 
Grand  Plateau,  and  the  Pacific  coast — these  are  the  five  diviE^ 
ions.  Fort  RUey,  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  is  upoU', 
the  border  of  the  third  division,  the  Great  Plains.  The  At- 
lantic coast  is  poor  and  stony,  but  the  alight  altitude  of  tha, 
AUeghany  chains  has  prevented  it  being  a  hinderance  to  tb&i; 
passage  of  population  to  the  West :  the  second  of  the  divis*« 
ions  ia  now  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  five;  but 
the  wave  oi  immigration  is  crossing  the  Miaslsaippi  and  J~ 
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sonri  into  the  Great  Plains,  and  here  at  Fort  Riley  we  are 
npon  the  limit  of  civilization. 

This  spot  is  not  only  the  centre  of  the  United  Stat«a  and 
of  the  continent,  but,  if  Denver  had  contrived  to  caiTy  the  Pa- 
dfie  Railroati  by  the  Bcrthond  Pass,  would  have  been  the  cen- 
tre station  upon  what  Governor  Gilpin  of  Colorado  calls  the 
"Asiatic  and  European  railway  line."  As  it  is,  Columbns  in 
Nebraaka  has  somewhat  a  better  chance  of  becoming  the 
Washington  of  the  future  than  has  this  block-house. 

Quitting  Fort  Riley,  we  found  oarselves  at  once  upon  the 
PlaiuB.  No  more  sycamore,  and  white-oak,  and  honey-locust ; 
no  more  of  the  rich  deep  green  of  the  Cottonwood  groves ;  but 
yellow  earth,  yellow  flowers,  yellow  grass,  and  here  and  there 
groTes  of  giant  sunflowers  with  yellow  blooms,  but  no  more 

As  the  son  set,  we  came  on  a  body  of  cavalry  marching 
slowly  from  the  Plains  toward  the  fort.  Before  them,  at  some 
little  distance,  walked  a  sad-faced  man  on  foot,  in  sober  riding- 
dress,  with  a  repeating  carbine  slung  across  bis  biu;k.  It  was 
Shermaa  returning  from  his  expedition  to  Santa  FL 


CHAPTER  X. 

I.EITKB  FBOU  DENVER, 

Monday,  3d  Scpteml)cr. 

Mr  DBAS ,  — Here  we  are,  scalps  and  all. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  sundown,  we  left  Fort  Riley,  and  snp- 
ped  at  Junction  City,  the  extreme  point  that "  civilization  "  has 
Vesched  npon  the  Plains.  Civilization  means  whisky;  post- 
offices  don't  cotmt^ 

It  was  here  that  it  first  dawned  upon  us  that  we  were  be- 
ing charged  500  dollars  to  guard  the  United  States  Califomi- 
D  mail,  with  the  compensation  of  the  chance  of  being  our- 
sJves  able  to  rob  it  with  impunity.     It  is,  at  all  events,  the 
e  that  we,  well-armed  as  the  mail-offiOfers  at  Leavenworth  in- 
i  on  our  being,  sat  inside  with  forty-two  cwt.  of  mail,in 
1  bags,  and  over  a  ^eat  portion  of  the  route  baA  oivX^^  ftie 
"  kaa,  witbont  wboae  Jmowledge  we  oonVAtavaw 
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i!l  and  stolen  most  of  the  letters,  and  with  whosie  knowledge, 
bnt  against  whose  will,  we  uould  have  carried  off  the  whole, 
leaviDg  him  gagged,  bound,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians. 
As  it  was,  a  mail-bag  fell  out  one  day,  without  the  knowledge 
rf  either  Dixon  or  the  driver,  who  were  outside,  and  I  had  to 
Bhoat  pretty  freely  before  they  would  pull  np. 

On  Wednesday  we  had  our  laat "  aquar'  meal "  in  the  shape 
M  a  breakfast  at  Fort  Ellsworth,  and  soon  were  out  upon  tlie 
'  alffloet  luiknown  Plama.  In  the  morning  we  caught  up  and 
pfflsfd  long  wagon-traina,  eauh  wagon  drawn  by  eight  oxen, 
^  gniirded  by  two  drivers  and  one  horseman,  all  armed  with 
bfeech-loading  riflea  and  revolvers,  or  with  the  new  "  repeals 
era,"  before  which  breech-loaders  and  revolvers  must  alike  go 
down.  All  day  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  party  of  seven 
AniBrican  officers,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  scout's  advice,  had 
goae  out  from  the  fort  to  hunt  buffalo  upon  the  track. 

About  sundown  we  came  into  the  little  station  of  Lost 
Creek.  The  ranchmen  told  us  that  they  had,  during  the  day, 
been  driven  in  from  their  work  by  a  party  of  Cheyennes,  and 
that  they  had  some  doubta  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  offlcers  in 

ling  out  to-hunt.     They  had  passed  here  at  midday. 
•  Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  station,  one  of  the  officers' 
9  dashed  in  riderless,  and  was  caught ;  and  about  two 
IBiles  from  the  station  we  passed  another  on  its  back,  ripped 
ip  either  by  a  knife  or  bnfialo-horn.     The  saddle  was  gone, 
m  there  were  no  other  marks  of  a  fight.    We  believe  that 
ese  officera  were  routed  by  buffalo,  not  Cheyennes,  but  still 
%8  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 
The  track  is  marked  in  many  parts  of  the  plains  by  stakes, 
II  as  those  from  which  the  Llano  Estacado  takes  its  name  ; 
ttt  this  evening  we  turned  off  into  devious  lines  by  way  of  pre- 
eanlion  against  ambuscades,  coming  round  through  the  sandy 
|Ma  of  streams  to  the  ranches  for  the  change  of  mules.    The 
htnchmen  were  always  ready  for  us ;  for,  while  we  were  still  a 
&rile  away,  our  driver  would  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  give 
"How!  howl  how!  how — w  1"  the  Cheyenne  war-whoop, 
■  In  the  weird  glare  that  follows  sunset  we  came  w^otv  ».  v^     ' 
%roAa  admirably  Stted  ior  an  ambush.     As  "we  neOTefl.<>\e«^, 
fjMv^aaid:  "It's  'bout  an  even  chance  tUet  -ww^a  scv^V 
*^2j^o*,avoi^  them, or  tUe^a ^^  %SE^^J^^ 
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CDold  only  be  crossed  at  this  one  point.     We  dashed  doit; 
into  the  "  creok  "  and  up  again,  past  tlie  rocks  :  there  were 
Indians,  but  the  driver  was  moat  nneasy  till  we  reached  Bf 
Creek. 

Here  they  could  g^ve  us  nothing  whatever  to  est,  the  I 
diauB  having,  on  Tuesday,  robbed  tbera  of  every  thing  they  h^ 
and  ordered  them  to  leave  within  fifteen  days  on  pain  of  deail 

For  250  miles  westward  from  Big  Creek  we  found  that 
ory  station  had  been  warned  (and  most  plundered)  by  bao^ 
of  Cbeyennes,  on  behalf  of  the  forces  of  the  confe<leratioa  c 
camped  near  the  creek  itself.  The  warning  was  in  all  caa 
that  of  fire  and  death  at  the  end  of  lif  teen  days,  of  which  nil 
days  have  expired.  We  found  the  horso-keepera  of  the  eoi 
pany  everywhere  leaving  their  stations,  and  were,  in  com 
quence,  very  nearly  starved,  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
shots  from  the  "  coach,"  except,  indeed,  at  the  snakes. 

On  Thursday  we  passed  Big  Timber,  the  only  spot  on 
Fldns  where  there  ai'e  trees ;  and  there  the  Indians  had  count- 
ed the  trees,  and  solemnly  warned  the  men  against  cutting 
more :  "  Fifty-two  tree.  You  no  cut  more  tree — no  more  cut. 
Grass  1  You  cut  grass;  grass  make  big  fire.  You  good  boy 
—you  clear  out.  Fifteen  day,  we  come :  you  no  gone — ugh  I" 
The  "ugh"  accompanied  by  an  expressive  pantomime. 

On  Thursday  evening  we  got  a  meal  of  buffalo  and  prairie- 
dog,  the  fonner  too  strong  for  my  failing  stomach,  the  latter 
wholesome  nourishment,  and  fit  for  kinigs— as  like  our  rabbit 
in  flavor  as  he  is  in  shape.  This  was  at  the  horse-station  of 
"The  Monuments,"  a  natural  temple  of  awesome  grandeur,  ris- 
ing from  the  plains  like  a  giant  Stonehenge. 

On  Friday  we  "breakfasted"  at  Pond  Creek  Station,  two 
miles  from  Fort  Wallis.  Here  the  people  had  appUed  for  a 
guard,  and  had  been  answered, "  Come  into  the  fort ;  we  can't 
spare  a  man."  So  much  for  the  value  of  the  present  forts ; 
and  yet  even  these— Wallia  and  Ellsworth— are  200  nules 
apart. 

We  were  joined  at  breakfast  by  Bill  Comstock,  interpreter 
to  the  fort — a  long-haired,  wild-eyed  half-breed — who  gave  us, 
in  an  hour's  talk,  the  full  history  of  the  Indian  poUtics  that 
have  led  to  the  present  war. 

The  Indians,  to  the  nnmber  of  20,000,  have  been  in  oouncil 
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with  die  Washington  CommiflsionerB  all  this  fiummer  at  Fort 
Laranue ;  and,  after  being  clothed,  fed,  and  armed,  lately  con- 
duded  a  treaty,  allowing  the  running  on  the  mail-roads.  They 
assort  that  this  treaty  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  Platte 
Kood  (from  Omaha  and  Atchison,  through  Fort  Kearney)  and 
to  the  Arkansas  Road,  but  not  to  the  Smoky  Hill  Road,  which 
lUs  t>etween  the  others,  and  runs  through  the  biifialo  country  ; 
bnt  their  real  opposition  ia  to  the  railroad.  The  Cheyaines 
(pronounced  Shians)  have  got  the  Comauches,  Apaches,  and 
Ar^)ahoes  from  tlie  sontb,  and  the  Sioux  and  Kiowas  from  the 
north,  to  join  them  in  a  confederation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bpolted  Dog,  the  chief  of  the  Little  Dog  section  of  the  Chey- 
Bniies,and  son  of  White  Antelope — killed  at  Sand  Creek  bat- 
tle by  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  Volunteers — who  has  sworn 
to  avenge  his  father. 

Soon  aft«r  leaving  Pond  Creek,  we  sighted  at  a  distance    - 
three  mounted  "  braves  "  leading  some  horses ;  and  when  we 
reached  the  next  station,  we  found  that  they  had  been  there, 
openly  proclaiming  that  their  "  mounts  "  had  been  stolen  from 
a  team. 

All  this  day  we  sat  with  our  revolvers  laid  upon  the  mail- 
bagginfrontof  us,  and  our  driver  also  had  his  armory  congpio 
nonaly  displayed,  while  we  swept  the  Plains  with  many  an  anx- 
ious glance.  We  were  on  lofty  rolhng  downs,  and  to  the  south 
U»  eye  often  ranged  over  much  of  the  130  miles  which  lay 
between  ns  and  Texas.  To  the  north  the  view  was  more 
bounded ;  still  our  chief  danger  lay  near  tlie  boulders  which 
here  and  there  covered  the  Plains. 

All  Thursday  and  Friday  we  never  lost  sight  of  the  buffalo, 
ui  herds  of  about  300,  and  the  "  antelope  " — the  prong-horn,  a 
kind  of  gazelle — in  flocks  of  about  six  or  seven.  Prairie-dogs 
were  abundant,  and  wolvea  and  black-tail  deer  in  view  every 
hoar  or  two. 

The  most  singular  of  all  the  sighta  Of  the  Plains  is  the  pres- 
ence every  few  yards  of  the  skeletons  of  buffalo  and  of  horse, 
oi  mnle  and  of  ox ;  the  former  left  by  the  hunters,  who  take 
hot  the  skin,  and  the  latter  the  losses  of  the  mails  and  the  wag- 
on-trains, through  sun-stroke  and  thirst.  We  killed  a  horse 
on  the  second  day  of  our  journey. 

WJmp  imeame  upon  oxea  that  had  not  long  beena^A^^ 
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fonnd  thai  the  int«nso  diynesa  of  the  air  had  made  e 
of  them ;  tiiere  was  no  stench,  no  putrefaction. 

During  the  day  I  made  some  practice  at  antelope  with  tl 
driver's  Ballard ;  but  an  antelope  at  500  yards  ia  not  a  g 
Urget.    The  drivers  shot  repeatedly  at  buffalo  at  twenty 
yards, but  thia  only  to  keep  them  away  from  the  horses;  the 
revolver  balls  did  not  seem  to  go  through  their  hair  and  a 
as  they  merely  shambled  on  in  their  usual  happy  sort  of  « 
after  receiving  a  discharge  or  two. 

The  prairie-dogs  sat  barking  in  thouaanda  on  the  tops  "i 
their  mounds,  but  we  were  too  grateful  to  them  for  their  ga^ 
ety  to  dream  of  pistol-ehota.  They  are  no  "  dogs  "  at  all,  but 
rabbita  that  bark,  with  all  the  cony's  tricks  and  tumB,  and  the 
same  odd  way  of  rubbing  tlieir  face  with  their  paws  while 
ihey  con  you  from  top  to  toe. 

With  wolvca,  bnffaio,  antelope,  deer,  skunks,  dogs,  plover, 
curlew,  dotterel,  herons,  vultures,  ravens,  snakes,  and  locusts 
we  never  seemed  to  be  without  a  million  companions  i 


eki^ 
)p«^ 


From  Cheyenne  Wella,  where  we  changed  mulea  i 
afternoon,  we  brought  on  the  ranchman's  wife,  painfully  n 
ing  room  for  her  at  our  own  expense.  Her  husband  had  t 
warned  by  the  Cheyennes  that  the  place  would  be  destroys 
he  meant  to  stay,  but  was  in  fear  for  her.  The  Cheyem 
had  made  her  work  for  them,  and  our  supper  had  gone  doid 
Cheyenne  throats. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station  we  encountered  one  of  t 
great  "  dirt-fitomis  "  of  the  Plains.  About  5  p.m.  we  saw  a 
little  white  cloud  growing  into  a  column,  which  in  half  an 
hour  turned  black  as  night,  and  possessed  itself  of  haJf  the 
skiea.  We  then  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  water-spout;  and, 
though  no  rain  reached  us,  I  think  it  was  one.  When  the 
storm  burst  on  us,  we  took  it  for  rain  ;  and,  halting,  we  drew 
down  our  canvas,  and  hUd  it  against  the  hurricane.  We  soon 
found  that  our  eyes  and  mouths  were  full  of  dust ;  and  when 
I  put  out  my  hand,  I  felt  that  it  was  dirt,  not  r^n,  that  was 
falling.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  pitch  dark ;  and  after  the 
faU  had  oontinueA  for  some  time,tb6rebegau  a  series  of  flash- 
es of  bJiuding  lightning,  in  the  very  centTe  otvimS&sX, 'A-^N\aias 
wra  seemed  to  be.     NotwithBtaniWng  fh.\s^«^  '*"*  ^*^  **** 


Id  thunder.  The  "  Norther  "  lasted  some  three  or  four  hours, 
md  when  it  ceased,  it  left  us  total  darkness,  and  a  wind  which 
frore  oar  marrow,  as  we  again  started  on  our  way.  When 
Fremont  explored  this  route,  he  reported  that  this  high  ridge 
between  the  Flatt«  and  Arkansas  was  notorious  among  thu, 
Indians  for  its  tremendous  dirt^storms,  Sheet-Ughtning  with- 
_  oat  thunder  accompanies  dust-storms  in  all  great  continents ; 
it  is  as  common  in  the  Pnnjaub  as  iti  Australia,  in  South  as  in 
North  America. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  Lake  Station,  we  got  beyond  the 
Iniiiiuia,  and  into  a  laud  of  plenty,  or,  at  all  events,  a  land  of 
KBnething,  for  we  got  milk  from  the  station  cow,  and  pre- 
Berved  fruits  that  had  come  round  through  Denver  from  Ohio 
8nd  Kentucky.  Kot  even  on  Saturday,  though,  could  we  get 
ilinner ;  and  as  I  missed  the  only  antelope  that  came  withiu 
tesch,  our  supper  was  not  much  heavier  than  our  breakfast. 

Rolling  through  the  Arapahoe  country,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  a  reserve  for  the  Cheyennes,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
lbs  morning  we  had  caught  sight  of  the  glittering  snows  of 
Pile's  Peak,  a  hundred  and  fift.y  miles  away,  and  all  the  day 
»e  were  galloping  toward  it,  through  a  country  swarming 
with  rattlesnakes  and  vultures.  Late  in  the  evening,  when 
TO  were  drawing  near  to  the  first  of  the  Coloradan  farms,  we 

Inme  on  a  white  wolf  unconcernedly  taking  hia  evening  prowl 
iAout  the  stock-yards.  He  sneaked  along  without  taking  any 
Notice  of  us,  and  continued  his  thief-like  walk  with  a  bravery 
■that  seemed  only  to  show  that  he  had  never  seen  man  before : 
Itiis  might  well  be  the  case  if  he  came  fi'om  the  south,  near 
tte  upper  forks  of  the  Arkansas. 
All  tliis,  and  the  frequency  of  buffalo,  1  was  unprepared 
for.  I  imagined  that  though  the  Plains  were  uninhabited,  the 
game  had  all  been  killed.  On  the  contrary,  the  "  Smoky  dis- 
trict "  was  never  known  so  thronged  with  buffalo  as  it  is  this 
year.  The  herds  resort  to  it  because  there  they  are  close  to 
the  water  of  the  Platte  River,  and  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Platte  Road.  The  tracks  they  make  in  travelling 
to  and  fro  across  the  Plains  are  visible  for  yeats  aixet  ^«^ 
have  ceased  to  use  them.  I  have  seen  them  as  bToal  a-ai  w 
Oeaigbtaa  the  £oest  of  Roman  roads. 
-Os  Saa4»y,  at  two  in  the  mornine.  We  dMhed  into  1 
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ver ;  and  as  we  reeled  and  etaggerod  from  our  late  prison, 
ambulance,  into  tho  "  cockroach  corral "  which  does  duty  for 
the  bar-room  of  the  "Planters'  House,"  we  nmnaged  to  find 
strength  and  words  to  agree  that  we  would  fix  no  time  for 
meeting  tho  next  day.  We  oxpectod  to  sleep  for  thirty  hours : 
as  it  was,  we  met  at  breakfast  at  seven  a.m.,  less  than  five 
hours  from  the  time  at  which  we  parted.  It  is  to-day  that 
we  feel  exhausted ;  the  exhilaration  of  the  mountain  air,  and 
the  excitement  of  frequent  visits,  carried  ua  through  yester- 
day. Dixon  is  suffering  from  strange  blains  and  boils,  caused 
by  the  unwholesome  food. 

We  have  been  called  ujKin  here  by  Governor  Gilpin  and 
Governor  (Jummings,  the  opposition  governors.     The  former 
is  the  elected  governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado  which  is  to 
be,  and  would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  the  President 
put  his  biff  toe  {Western  for  veto)  upon  the  bill ;  the  latter, 
the  WaBhington-senl  governor  of  the  Territoiy.     Gilpin  is  a 
typical  pioneer  man,  and  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  eucb. 
He  comes  of  one  of  the  original  Quaker  stocks  of  Maryland, 
and  he  and  his  ancestors  have  ever  been  engaged  in  founding 
States.     He  himaelf ,  after  taking  an  active  share  in  the  fouar 
dation  of  Kansas,  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in 
Mexican  War.     After  this,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  piont 
army  which  explored  the  pares  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  X 
ritory  of  Nevada.     He  it  was  who  hit  upon  the  glorious  idetf  * 
of  placing  Colorado  half  upon  each  side  of  the  Sierra  Madra?' 
There  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  a  grander  idl 
than  this.     Any  ordinary  pioneer  or  politician  would 
given  Colorado  the  "natural"  frontier,  and  haye  tried  for 
glory  of  the  foundation  of  two  States  instead  of  one. 
consequence  would  have  been  the  lasting  disunion  betw< 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  States,  and  a  possible  future  break-- 
up of  the  country.     As  it  is,  this  commonwealth,  little  as  h. 
at  present  is,  links  sea  to  sea,  and  Liverpool  to  Hong  Kong, 

The  city  swarms  with  Indians  of  the  bands  commanded  by 
the  chiefs  Nevara  and  Colloreyo.  They  are  at  war  wilh  the" 
BIX  confederate  tribes,  and  willi  the  Pawnees — with  all  thfl*- 
PlMn  Indians,  in  short.  Now,  as  the  Pawnees  are  also  fight-*' 
ing  with  the  six  tribes,  there  is  a  pretty  triangular  wi 
They  came  in  te  buy  arms,  and  fe.irful  scoundrels  they  lool 
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Short,  flfttrno&ciij  long-hiured,  painted  in  red  and  blue,  and 
ilreseed  in  a  gaudy  costume,  half-Spanish,  half-Iudian,  which 
makes  their  fillhineas  appear  more  filtliy  by  contrast,  and  ihem- 
selvee  carrying  only  their  Ballard  and  Smith-and-Wesson,  but 
forcing  the  squaws  to  carry  all  their  other  goods,  aiid  pa- 
pooses in  addition,  they  present  a  spectacle  of  unmixed  ruffian- 
which  I  never  expect  to  see  surpassed.  Dixon  and  I,  both 
la,  left  London  with  "  Lo  !  the  poor  Indian,"  in  all  his  dig- 
nity and  hook-nosed nesa,  elevated  on  a  pedestal  of  nobility 
hearts.  Our  views  were  shaken  in  the  East,  but  noth- 
ing revolutionized  them  eo  rapidly  as  our  three  days'  risk  of 
KiJping  in  the  Plains.  John  Howard  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
8tOwe  themselves  would  go  in  for  the  Western  "  disarm  at 
•By  price,  and  exterminate,  if  necessary  "  policy  if  they  lived 
loQg  in  Denver.  One  of  the -braves  of  Nevara's  command 
brought  in  the  scalp  of  a  Cheyenne  chief  taken  by  him  last 
noDtli,  and  to-day  it  hangs  outside  the  door  of  a  pawn-broker's 
ihop  for  sale,  fingered  by  every  passer-by. 

Many  of  the  band  were  engaged  in  putting  on  their  paint, 
Tliich  was  bright  vermilion,  with  a  little  indigo  roimd  the 
I  ^  This,  with  the  sort  of  pigtail  which  they  wear,  gives 
them  the  look  of  the  gnomes  in  the  introduction  to  a  London 
inntomlme.  One  of  them — Nevara  himself,  I  was  told — wore 
1  sombrero  with  three  scarlet  plumes,  taken  probably  from  a 
lEexioan,  a  orimaou  jacket,  a  dark-blue  shawl,  worn  round  the 
loins  and  over  the  arm  in  Spaiush  dancer  fashion,  and  em- 
Iwoidered  moccasins.  His  squaw  was  a  vermilion-faced  bnn- 
fle  of  r^B  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  staggering  under  buf- 
Isb  hides,  bow  and  arrows,  and  papoose.  They  move  every- 
irtere  on  horseback,  and  in  the  evening  withdraw  in  mJUtaiy 
wder,  with  advance  and  rear  guard,  to  a  camp  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town. 

I  enclose  some  prairie  flowers,  gathered  in  my  walks  round 
the  oity.  Their  names  are  not  suited  to  their  beauty ;  the 
large  white  one  is  "  the  morning  blower,"  the  most  lovely  of 
all,  save  one,  of  the  flowers  of  the  Plains.  It  grows,  with 
many  branches,  to  a  height  of  some  eighteen  iQcbes,  atiflL\>eBift 
thirty  to  Shy  blooms.  The  bloasoma  are  open  wp  \ft  » 
aAer  sunrise,  whea  they  close,  seldom  to  open  e^en  a&\BB 
■    it  ia,  tifirafore^  pecuJiarly  the  early  naer'a  ftoNie^ 
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and  if  it  be  true  that  Nature  doesn't  mako  things  in  vain,  M 
follows  that  Natnre  intended  men — or,  at  all  evcnte,  some  n 
— to  get  np  early,  which  is  a  point  that  I  beUeve  was  doubt 
f  ul  hitherto. 

For  the  one  prairie  flower  which  I  tliink  more  beaati& 
than  the  blower  I  can  not  find  a  nume.  It  rises  to  about  ei 
inches  above  ground,  and  spreads  in  a  circle  of  a  foot  across 
Its  leaf  is  tbin  and  spare ;  its  flower-bloom  a  white  cup,  s 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  buds  piuk  and  pendulent, 

All  our  garden  annuals  are  to  be  found  in  masses  acres 
size  upon  the  Plains.  Penstemon,  coreopsis,  perscoaria,  yuco| 
.  dwarf  sumac,  marigold,  and  sunflower,  all  are  flowering  h« 
at  once,  till  the  opuntry  is  ablaze  with  gold  and  red,  T 
coreopsis  of  our  gardens  they  call  ,tfie  "  rosin-weed,"  and  a 
that  it  forma  excellent  food  for  sheep. 

The  view  of  the  "  Cordillera  della  Sierra  Madre,"  tha: 
Rocky  Mountain  main  chain,  from  the  outskirts  of  Denver,  is- 
Bublime ;  tliat  from  the  roof  at  Milan  does  not  approach  it.i 
Twelve  miles  from  the  city  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  b<m% 
the  Plains.  Piled  range  abov*raage,  witli  step-like  regnLai^- 
ty,  they  are  topped  by  a  long  white  line,  sharply  relieve!^ 
against  the  indigo  color  of  the  sky.  Two  hundred  and  fif^ 
miles  of  the  mother  Sien-a  are  in  sight  from  our  veranda;  t^^ 
the  south,  Pike's  Peak  and  Spanish  Peak ;  Long's  Peak  1 
the  north — Mount  Lincoln  towering  above  all.  The  views  x 
limited  only  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  such  is  the  it 
loua  purity  of  the  Coloradan  air,  the  effect  at  once  of  the  d 
tanoe  from  the  sea,  and  of  the  bed  of  limestone  which  n 
lies  the  Plains. 

Tlie  site  of  Denver  is  heaven-bleased  m  climate  as  wdl  ■ 
loveliness.  The  sky  is  brilliantly  blue,  and  cloudless  irof 
ilawn  till  noon.  In  the  midday  heats  cloud-making  in  t 
Sierra  begms,  and  by  sunset  the  snowy  chain  is  multiplied , 
hundred  times  in  curves  of  white  and  ptirple  cumuli,  'whi 
thunder  rolls  heavily  along  the  range.  "  This  is  a  great  conj 
try,  sir,"  said  a  Coloradan  to  me  to-day.  "  We  make  olouc 
for  the  whole  universe."  At  dark  there  is  dust  or  thundt 
storm  at  the  mountain-foot,  and  then  the  cold  and  brilliai 
night.     Slimmer  and  winter,  it  is  the  same. 
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"  These  Red  Indians  are  ftot  red,"  was  our  first  ciy,  when 
we  saw  the  Utes  in  the  streets  of  Denver.  They  had  come 
1  into  town  to  be  painted  as  English  ladies  go  to  London  to 
I  ^op ;  and  we  saw  them  engaged  within  a  short  time  after 
I  tbeir  coming  in  danbing  ttietr  cheeks  with  vermilion  and  blue, 
I  Snd  referring  to  glasses  which  the  squaws  admiringly  held. 
W&SW,  when  we  met  them  with  peaceful,  paintlGSS  cheeks,  we 
'  lad  Been  that  their  color  was  brown,  copper,  dirt,  any  thing 
jou  please  except  red. 

The  Hnrons,  with  whom  I  had  staid  at  Indian  Lorette, 
were  French  in  training  if  not  in  blood ;  the  Pottawatomies 
.  of  St,  Mary's  Mission,  the  Delawarea  of  lieavenworth,  are 
ftene,  not  wUd :  it  is  true  that  they  can  hardly  be  called  red. 
|£ut  still  I  had  expected  to  have  found  these  wild  prairie  and 
nionntain  Indians  of  the  color  from  which  they  take  their 
P^Ume.  Save  for  paint,  I  found  them  of  a  color  wholly Tliffer- 
P«nt  from  that  which  we  call  red. 

Low  in  stature,  yellow-skinned,  small-eyed,  and  Tartar- 
faced,  the  Indiana  of  the  Plains  are  a  distinct  people  from  the 
tall,  hook-nosed  warriors  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  Bet  eyes  on  their  women  without  being  reminded  of 
the  dwarf  skeletons  found  in  the  mounds  of  Missouri  and 
Iowa ;  but,  men  or  women,  tha  Utes  bear  no  resemblance  to 
ttie  bright>«ye<l,  graceful  people  with  ■*^hom  Penn  ti-aded  and 
Standish  fought.  They  are  not  less  inferior  in  mind  than  in 
body.  It  was  no  Shoshonfi,  no  Xlte,  no  Cheyenne  who  called 
tlie  rainbow  the  "heaven  of  flowers,"  the  moon  the  "night 
qneen,"  or  the  stars  "  God's  eyes."  The  Plain  tribes  are  as 
deficient,  too,  in  heroes  as  in  poetry :  they  have  never  even 
produced  a  general,  and  White  Antelope  is  their  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Tecumseh.  Their  mode  of  life,  ttie  na.\.TM5i.\.fa.V 
nrea  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  ^ave  lioXXafi^  lia. 
tiem  to  suggest  a  reason  for  their  debased  oontttVcm.  "" 
Maoa maat&iintbe  blood,  the  race.  
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All  who  have  eeen  both  the  Indians  and  the  PolyneeianB  al 
home  muBt  have  been  struck  with  innumerable  reBemblaDce 
The  Maori  and  Red  Indian  wakes  for  the  dead  ore  identicd 
the  Califomian  Indians  wear  the  Maori  mat ;  the  "  medicmel 
of  the  Mandan  is  but  the  "tapu"  of  Polynesia;  the  Nei 
Zealand  dance-song,  the  Maori  tribal  sceptre,  were  fonii 
alike  by  Strachey  in  Virginia,  and  Drake  in  California;  ft 
canoes  of  the  West  Indies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Polynesia 
Hundreds  of  arguments,  best  touched  from  the  farther  sid 
of  the  Pacific,  concur  to  prove  the  Indiana  a  Polynesian  raoi 
The  canoes  that  brought  to  Easter  Island  the  people  vh 
built  their  mounds  and  rock  temples  there,  may  as  easily  hav 
been  carried  on  by  the  Chilian  breeze  and  current  to  1" 
South  American  shore.  The  wave  from  Malaya  would  hai 
spent  itself  upon  the  Northern  plains.  The  Utes  would  see 
to  be  Kamtchatkians,  or  men  of  the  Amoor,  who,  fightin 
their  way  round  by  Behring  Straits,  and  thon  down  sontl 
drove  a  wedge  between  the  Polynesians  of  Appalachia  a 
I  California.  No  theory  but  this  will  account  for  the  shu 
I  contrast  between  the  civilization  of  ancient  Peru  and  MexLol 
and  the  degradation  in  which  the  Utes  have  lived  from  tJ 
earliesP recorded  times.  Moiinds,  rock  temples,  worship,  ■ 
I       are  alike  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  ;  to  the  Po^ 

inesian  Indians,  these  were  things  that  bad  come  down  to  tbm 
from  all  time. 
Curious  as  is  the  question  of  the  descent  of  the  Ameriei 
tribes,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  futurs  of  the  conntry,  i 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  assert  that  Delawares  aii 
Utes,  Hurons  and  Pawnees,  are  all  one  race,  with  featon 
modified  by  soil  and  climate.  If  this  wore  so,  the  handsom 
roUicbiiig,  frank-faced  Coloradan  "  boys  "  would  have  to  hxi 
forward  to  the  time  when  their  sons'  sons  should  be  as  U' 
the  Utes  as  many  New  Englanders  of  to-day  are  like  the  1 
dians  they  expelled — that,  as  the  New  Englanders  are  U 
taciturn,  and  hatchet-faced,  the  Coloradans  of  the  next  a|_ 
should  be  flat-faced  warriors  five  feet  high.  Confidence  i 
the  future  of  America  must  be  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  ii 
deatructibh  vitality  of  race. 
Kamtcbatkiaas  or  Polynesians,  Ma\a.ya  oi  waoa  «i  \Xvft  ytsa, 
J^'es  OB  which  thoy  dwell,  the  Red  Indians  \i2we  no  iateHei.   \s 
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i^^^^^Siere  will  acarcoly  be  one  of  pure  blood  alivo 
within  the  United  States, 

In  La  Plata  the  Indians  from  the  inland  foreats  gradually 
mingle  with  the  wliiter  inhobiiantB  of  the  coaet,  aiid  become 
indistinguishable  from  the  remainder  of  the  popalation.  In 
Canada  and  Tahiti  the  French  intermingled  with  the  native 
race:  the  Huroiis  are  French  in  every  thing  bnt  name.  In 
Kansas,  in  Colorado,  in  New  Mexico,  raiscegenfition  will  never 
be  brought  about.  The  pride  of  race,  strong  in  the  English 
everywhere,  in  America  and  Australia  is  an  absolute  bar  to 
intermarriage,  and  even  to  lasting  connections  with  the  aborig- 
inea.  What  has  happened  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  is  hap- 
pening in  Kew  Zealand  and  on  the  Plains.  When  you  ask  a 
Western  man  his  views  on  the  Indian  question,  he  says: 
"Well,  sir,  we  can  destroy  them  by  the  laws  of  war,  or  thin 
'em  ont  by  whisky ;  but  the  thinning  process  is  plaguy  slow." 
There  are  a  good  many  Sonthemers  out  upon  the  Plains. 
One  of  them,  describing  to  me  how  in  Florida  they  had 
bunted  down  the  Seminoles  with  blood-hounds,  added,  "  Ajid 
Barred  the  pesky  sarpints  right,  sah  1"  South-western  volun- 
'ewB,  campaigning  against  the  Indians,  have  been  known  to 
bang  np  in  their  tents  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  as  we  English 
ascd  to  nail  up  the  skins  of  the  Dance. 

There  is  in  these  matters  less  hypocrisy  among  the  Ameri- 
cans than  with -ourselves.  In  1840  the  British  Government 
ossumed  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  in  a  proclamation 
which  set  forth  with  great  precision  that  it  did  so  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  the  aborigines  in  the  possession  of  their 
liads.  The  Maorics  numbered  200,000  then;  they  number 
80,000  now. 

Among  the  Western  men  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  Indian  question.  liifle  and  revolver  are  their  only 
policy.  The  New  Englanders,  who  are  all  for  Christianity 
and  kindliness  in  their  dealings  with  the  red  men,  are  not  sirai- 
Urly  united  in  one  cry.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  Indian  call  out  for  agricultural  employment  for  tho 
braves;  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  Indiarfa  ^i5e  iewiMA 
Ihat  "  reserves  "  be  set  aside  for  him,  f orgettmg  ftvat  n.o  "  t« 
"cm  he  large  enongh  to  hold  the  buffalo,  anit^vaX  ■^'O 
^o&h  the  red  mea  mast  plow  or  staive. 
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Indian  civilization  througli  the  means  oi  sgiicalture  ie  aiQ 
but  a  total  failure.  The  Sbawnees  are  thriving  near  Kansas 
City,  the  Pottawatomies  living  at  St.  Mary's  IVIission,the  Dela- 
waree  existing  at  Leavenworth;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  if 
a  large  infusiou  of  white  blood.  The  Canadian  Haroos 
completely  civiUzed ;  bnt  then  they  are  completely  FrenolV 
If  you  succeed  with  ou  Indian  to  all  appearance,  ho  will  Gudr 
deuly  return  to  his  untamed  state.  An  Indian  girl,  one  of  tltf 
most  orderly  of  the  pupils  at  a  ladies*  school,  baa  been  knowq 
on  feeling  herself  aggrieved,  to  withdraw  to  her  room, 
down  her  back  hah;  piunt  her  face,  and  howl.  Tlie  same 
dency  showed  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  chief 
built  himself  a  white  man's  house  and  lived  in  it  thirty  yi 
hut  then  suddenly  set  up  his  old  wigwam  in  the  dining-room: 
disgust.  Another  bad  ease  ia  that  of  the  Pawnee  who  viBit-^ 
ed  Buchanan,  and  behaved  so  well  that  when  a  young  En- 
glishman, who  came  out  soon  after,  told  the  President  that' 
he  was  going  West,  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  chief, 
with  his  tribe  in  Northern  Kansas.  The  Pawnee  read  ibl^ 
note,  offered  a  pipe,  gravely  protested  eternal  friendship,  b1^^ 
upon  it,  and  next  morning  scalped  his  visitor  with  his  own 
band. 

The  English  everywhere  attempt  to  introduce  civilizado% 
or  modify  that  which  exists,  in  a  rough-and-ready  monn^ 
which  invariably  ends  in  failure,  or  in  the  destruction  of  tb^ 
native  race.  A  hundred  years  of  absolute  rule,  mostly  peaoQi 
able,  have  not,  under  every  advantage,  seen  tie  success  of  ovx 
repeated  attempts  to  establish  trial  by  jury  in  BengaL  Ftw, 
twenty  years  the  Maoriea  have  mixed  with  the  New  Zealand 
colonists  on  nearly  equal  terms,  have  almost  universally  pr^ 
fessed  themselves  Christians,  have  attended  Enghsh  schools,, 
and  learned  to  speak  the  English  language,  to  read  and  writ? 
their  own ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  few  weeks  of  fanatie  outburafc 
were  enough  to  reduce  almost  the  whole  race  to  a  conditio^ 
of  degraded  savagery.  The  Indians  of  America  have  withift 
the  few  last  years  been  caught  and  caged,  given  acres  whent 
they  once  had  leagues,  and  told  to  plow  where  once  they  honl 
ed.  A  pastoral  race,  with  no  conception  of  property  in  lam' 
they  have  been  manufactui-ed  into  freehcJdera  and  teni 
farmers  i  Western  Ishmaelites,  sprung  of  a  race  wJiiob 
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luaoe  its  legendary  life  begins,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  homcstettd  luws  and  title  registration.  If  our  ex- 
perimentB  in  New  Zealand,  in  India,  on  the  African  coast  have 
failed  oautdoos  and  costly  as  they  wei'e,  there  can  bo  no  great 
wonder  in  the  nnsuccess  that  has  attended  the  hnrried  Ameri- 
can experiments.  It  is  not  for  us,  who  have  the  past  of  Tas- 
mania and  the  present  of  Queensland  to  account  for,  to  do 
more  than  record  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  not  more 
flucoeesf  d1  with  the  red  men  of  Kansas  than  we  with  the  black 
men  of  Australia. 

The  Bofijesman  is  not  a  more  nnpromising  subject  for  civ- 
iHiaiion  than  the  red  man ;  the  Ute  is  not  even  gifted  with  the 
birthright  of  most  savages,  the  mimetic  power.  The  black 
man  in  hia  dress,  his  fanning,  his  religion,  his  family  life,  is 
always  trying  to  imitate  the  white.  In  the  Indian  there  is 
none  of  this:  bis  ancestors  roamed  over  the  plains — he  will 
fonm;  hia  ancestors  hunted — why  should  not  he  hunt?  The 
American  savage,  like  his  Asiatic  cousins,  is  conservative ;  the 
African  changeable,  and  strong  in  imitative  faculties  of  the 
tolnd.  Just  as  the  Indian  is  leas  versatile  tlian  the  negro,  so, 
if  it  were  possible  gradually  to  ch.inge  his  mode  of  life,  slowly 
to  bring  him  to  tJie  agricultural  state,  he  would  probably  be- 
wme  a  skillful  and  laborious  cultivator,  and  worthy  inhabit- 
Mit  of  the  Western  soil ;  as  it  ia,  he  is  exterminated  before  ha 
tu  lime  to  learn.  "  Sculp  'em  fust,  and  then  talk  to  'em,"  tha 
Coloradans  say. 

Peace  commissioners  are  yearly  sent  from  Washington  to 
Ireat  with  hostile  tribes  upon  the  Plains.     The  Indians  inva- 
nably  continue  to  fight  and  rob  till  winter  ia  at  hand;  but 
vfaen  the  snows  appear,  they  send  in  ninnurs  to  announce  that 
they  are  prepared  to  make  submission.     The  commissioners 
■ppoint  a  place,  and  the  tribe,  their  relatives,  allies,  and  friends 
oome  down  thousands  strong,  and  enter  upon  debates  which 
BTe  purposely  prolonged  till  spring.     All  this  time  the  Indians 
■re  kept  in  food  and  drink ;  whisky,  even,  is  illegally  provided 
ibem,  with  the  cognisance  of  the  authorities,  under  the  name 
flf "  hatchets."    Blankets  and,  it  is  said,  powder  aaixesiaWfev?,,      | 
^  supplied  to  them  as  necessary  to  their  existence  Citt  ^^^^ 
fUiag;  bat  vlien  tbe  Srst  o£  the  spring  flowers begm  ^  v*'''^V 
^^^oifgh  t^aaoiron  tile  prairies,  they  taVefeevc  Vea.^e,«P^ 
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in  a  few  weeka  are  out  again  upon  the  war-path,  plundering 
and  scalping. 

Judging  from  English  experience  in  the  north,  and  Spaniali 
in  Mexico  and  South.  America,  it  would  Beeni  as  though  the 
white  man  and  the  red  can  not  exist  on  the  same  soiL  St«]) 
by  step,  the  English  have  driven  back  the  braves,  till  New  En- 
glanders  now  remember  that  there  were  Indians  once  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  we  remember  that  once  there  were  bears  in 
Hampshire.  King  Philip's  defeat  by  the  Connecticnt  Volun- 
teers seems  to  form  part  of  the  earlier  legendary  history  oi 
our  race ;  yet  there  is  still  standing,  and  in  good  repair,  in 
Dorchester,  a  subarb  of  Boston,  a  frame-house  which  in  its 
time  has  been  successfully  defended  against  Red  Indians.  On 
the  other  hand,  step  by  step,  since  the  days  of  Cortez,  the  In- 
dians and  half-bloods  have  driven  out  the  Spaniards  from  Mexi- 
co and  South  America.  Wbite  men,  Spaniards,  received  Maxi- 
milian  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  he  was  shot  by  full-blood  Indians  at 
Queretaro, 

If  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  Indians  that  re- 
main, it  mast  be  worked  out  in  the  Eastern  States.  Hitherto 
the  whites  have  but  pushed  back  the  Indians  westward :  if 
they  would  rescue  the  remnant  from  starvation,  they  must 
bring  them  East,  away  from  Western  men,  and  Western  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  let  them  intermingle  with  the  whites,  living, 
farming  along  with  them,  intermarrying  if  possible.  The 
hunting  Indian  is  too  costly  a  being  for  our  age;  but  we  are 
bound  to  remember  that  ours  is  the  blame  of  having  failed  t^ 
teach  him  to  be  something  better. 

After  all,  if  the  Indian  is  mentally,  m or aUy,  and  physie 
inferior  to  the  white  man,  it  is  in  every  way  for  the  adfli 
tage  of  the  world  that  the  next  generation  that  inhabits  Colo- 
rado should  consist  of  whites  instead  of  reds.     That  this  result 
should  not  be  brought  abont  by  cruelty  or  fraud  upon  the  now- 
existing  Indians,  is  all  that  we  need  require.    The  gradual  a 
tinctdon  of  the  inferior  races  is  not  only  a  law  of  nature,  1 
blessing  to  mankind. 

The  Indian  qnestion  is  not  likely  to  be  one  much  longi 
before  I  reached  England  again,  1  \ea.Tnc4  t\vat  tbe  Coloradan 
capital  offered  "twenty  dollars  apiece  iox  ^He  \q.4\«ix  y^.^ 
vitii  ears  on. " 
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CIIAPTER,  Xn. 

COLORADO. 


Whe:!«  yon  have  onoe  set  eyes  upon  the  never-ending  sweep 
of  the  Great  Plains,  you  no  longer  wonder  that  America  re- 
jects Malthusiauiam.  As  Strachey  saya  of  Virginia,  "  Here  ia 
ground  enongh  to  satisfy  the  most  courteous  and  wide  affec- 
lion."  The  freedoni  of  these  grand  couutries  was  *orth  the 
tremendous  conflict  in  which  it  waa,  in  reality,  the  foremost 
([HeBtion ;  their  fOture  is  of  enomioua  moment  to  America. 

'^avellers  soon  learn,  when  making  estimates  of  a  country's 
Talne,  to  despise  no  feature  of  the  landscape ;  that  of  the 
Ruins  ia  full  of  life,  full  of  charm — lonely,  indeed,  but  never 
wearisome.  Kow  great  rolling  uplands  of  enormous  sweep, 
Sow  boundless  grassy  plains,  there  is  all  the  grandeur  of 
oonotony,  and  yet  continual  change.  Sometimes  the  grand 
distances  are  broken  by  blue  buttes  or  ragged  bluffs.    Over  all 

t  there  is  a  sparkling  atmosphere  and  never-failing  breeze;  the 
Jiir  is  bracing  even  when  most  hot ;  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and 
no  rain  falls.  A  solitude  which  no  words  can  paint,  the  bound- 
iesB  prairie  swell,  conveys  an  idea  of  vastness  which  is  the 
Overpowering  feature  of  the  Plains. 
Maps  do  not  remove  the  impression  produced  by  views. 
Tie  Arkansas  River,  which  is  born  and  dies  within  the  limit 
of  the  Plains,  is  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  is  naviga- 
W5  for  eight  hundred  miles.  T!ie  Platte  and  Yellowstone  are 
eaoh  of  them  as  long.  Into  the  Plains  and  Plateau  you  could 
put  all  India  twice.  The  impression  is  not  merely  one  of 
flize.  There  is  perfect  beauty,  wondrous  fertility,  in  the  lonely 
steppe;  no  patriotism,  no  love  of  home,  can  prevent  the  trav- 
eller wishing  here  to  end  his  days. 

To  those  who  love  the  sea,  there  is  here  a  double  charm. 

Not  only  is  the  roll  of  the  prairie  as  grand  aa  tiasA  oi  fee       ' 

Atlantic  bat  the  cnapnesa  of  the  wind,  the  a^iseui^  oi  Xta^, 

the  multitade  of  tiny  blooma  upon  the  Bod,a\i  coua'^w^^  ^'^^ 

\,m&e/ii^  of  nearness  to  the  ocean,  the  effect,  ot.3^^.^^^^ 
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lock. 

The  resemblance  to  the  Tartar  plains  has  been  remark^ 
by  Coloradaii  writers ;   it  may  be  traced  much  farther  t 
they  have  carried  it.     Not  only  are  the  earth,  air,  and  i 
much  ahke,  but  in  Colorado,  as  in  Bokhara,  there  are  oil-^ 
and  mud  volcanoes.     The  color  of  the  landscape  is,  in  aumni 
green  and  flowei's ;  in  fall-time,  yellow  and  flowers,  but  floi^ll 

The  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Plains  are  n  _ 
alike.  In  Kansas  the  grass  is  tall  and  rank ;  the  ravines  art 
filled  with  Cottonwood,  hickory,  and  black  walnut ;  here  and 
there  are  square  miles  of  sunflowers  fiTim  seven  to  nine  feet 
high.  As  we  came  west,  we  found  that  the  sunflowers  dwin- 
dled, and  at  Denver  they  are  only  from  three  to  nine  inches 
in  height,  the  oddest  little  plants  in  nature,  but  thorough  sun- 
flowers, for  all  their  sraallness.  We  found  the  buffalo  in  the 
eastern  plainn  in  the  long  bunch-grass,  but  in  the  winter  they 
work  to  the  west  in  search  of  the  sweet,  j'nicy  "  blue  grasa," 
which  tbey  rub  out  from  under  the  snow  in  the  Coloradan 
plains,  liiis  grass  is  so  short  that,  as  the  story  goes,  yon 
must  lather  it  before  you  can  mow  it.  The  "  bine  grass  "  b&a 
high  vitality :  if  a  wagon-traiu  is  "camped  for  a  single  night 
among  the  sunflowers  or  tali  weeds,  this  ci'isp  turf  at  c 
springs  np,  and  holds  the  ground  forever. 

The  most  astounding  feature  of  these  plains  is  their  capi 
ity  to  receive  millions,  and,  swallowing  them  up,  to  wait  op« 
mouthed  for  more.  Vast  and  silent,  fertile,  yet  waste,  field- 
like,  yet  nntilled,  they  have  room  for  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the 
Vandals,  for  all  the  teeming  multitudes  that  have  poured  and 
can  pour  from  the  plains  of  Asia  and  of  Central  Europe. 
Twice  as  large  as  Hindostan,raore  temperate,  more  habitable, 
nature  has  been  placed  here  hedgeless,  gateless,  free  to  all — a 
green  field  for  the  support  of  half  the  human  race,  unclaimed, 
untouched,  awaiting  smiling,  hands  and  plow. 

There  are  two  curses  upon  this  land.     Here,  as  in  India, 

the  rivers  depend  on  the  melting  of  distant  snows  for  their 

aappliea,  and  in  the  hot  weatbcr  are  le^Teaftntel  b'j  \ieda  of 

parched  white  sand.     So  hot  and  dry  \b  a  great  v«r^\(in.  ift  'Cw 

'  ad  that  cropa  reqmie  inigation.    'WateT  tor  a,Tg:aBa%^ 
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possH  ia  scarce ;  artesian  bores  succeed,  but  they  nro  somewhat 
oosdy  for  the  Coloradan  purse,  and  the  supply  from  common 
s  is  brackish.  This,  perhaps,  may  in  part  account  for  the 
Western  mode  of  "  prospectiug  "  after  water,  under  which  it 
agreed  that  if  none  be  found  at  ten  feet,  a  trial  shall  be 
made  at  a  fresh  spot.  The  thriftlesB  ranchman  bad  sooner 
find  bad  water  at  nine  feet  than  good  at  eleven. 

Irrigation  by- means  of  dama  and  reservoirs,  such  as  those 
■ffe  are  bniltling  in  Victoria,  is  but  a  question  of  cost  and 
The  never-failing  breezes  of  the  Plains  may  be  utilized 
for  water-raising,  and  with  water  all  ia  possible.  Even  in  the 
mountain  plateau,  overspread  as  it  is  with  soda,  it  has  been 
found,  as  it  has  been  by  French  farmers  in  Algeria,  that,  under 
irrigation,  the  more  alkali  the  better  corn-crop. 

When  fires  are  held  in  cheek  by  special  enactmentB,  such 
IB  tJiose  which  have  been  passed  in  Victoria  and  South  Ans- 
trsiia,  and  the  Waters  of  the  winter  streams  retained  for  sum- 
mer use  by  tanks  and  dams  ;  when  artesian  wells  are  frequent 
Md  irrigation  general,  belts  of  timber  will  become  possible 
upon  the  Plains,  Once  planted,  these  will  in  their  turn  miti- 
gate the  extremes  of  climate,  and  keep  alike  in  check  the 
iOroea  of  evaporation,  sun,  and  wind.  Cultivation  itself  brings 
1^,  and  ateam  will  soon  b*e  available  for  pumping  water  out 
of  wells,  for  there  is  a  great  natural  store  of  brown  coal  and 
of  oil-beartng  shale  near  Denver,  so  that  all  would  be  well  were 
it  not  for  the  locusts — the  sconrgc  of  the  Plains — the  second 
curse.  The  coming  of  tlie  chirpmg  hordes  is  a  reai  calamity 
"n  th%8e  far-western  countries.  Their  departure,  whenever  it 
'toonrs,  is  officially  announced  by  the  governor  of  the  State, 
'  I  hxve  seen  a  field  of  Indian  com  stripped  bare  of  every 
ileaf  and  cob  by  the  crickets ;  but  the  owner  told  me  that  lie 
'found  consoLition  in  the  fact  that  they  ate  up  the  weeds  as 
welL  For  tie  locusts  there  is  no  cure.  The  plovei-s  may  eat  ' 
'»  few  billions,  but,  as  a  rule,  Coloradans  must  learn  to  expect 
tiiat  the  locusts  will  increase  vriththe  increase  of  the  crops  on 
vhich  they  feed.  The  more  corn,  the  more  locusts — the  more 
jloverB,  perhaps ;  a  clear  gain  to  the  locusts  anA.  \\onct%,\«s.'i. 
I  dead  loss  to  the  farmers  and  ranchmen, 

'Tlio^Coloradan  "bays"  are  a  hanclsome, ■mteV^a,ciA  Tace. 
22J2J^ogdSaxon  bloodhaBiiereproav.c<ia.a.©^ 
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eroiis  and  noble  manhood ;  and  the  freedom  from  wood,  and  oM 
sequent  exposure  to  v'mii  and  r^n,  has  cxterniiaated  aga 
and  driven  away  the  hatchet-face ;  but  for  all  this,  the  Colw 
dons  may  have  to  snccamb  to  the  locusts.  At  present  they  I 
feet  to  despise  them.  "How  may  you  get  on  in  Colorado 
said  a  Miasourian  one  day  to  a  "  boy  "  that  was  up  at  St.  Lou 
"  Purty  well,  guess,  if  it  wam't  for  the  insects."  "  What 
sects?  Crickets?"  "  Crickets  1  Wall,  guess  not — jesa  i 
eeots  like :  rattlesnakes,  panther,  bar,  catamount,  and  dohJiKf 

"  The  march  of  empire  stopped  by  a  grasshopper  "  won 
be  a  good  heading  for  a  Denver  paper,  but  would  not  repi 
sent  a  fact.     The  locusts  may  alter  the  step,  but  not  caose 
halt.    If  corn  is  impossible,  cattle  are  not;  already  thousaa 
are  pastured  round  Denver  on  the  natural  grass.    For  hora 
for  merino  sheep,  these  rolling  table-lands  are  peculiarly  ad« 
ed.    Tlie  Kew  Zealand  paddock  system  may  be  applied  to  f 
whole  of  this  vast  region — Dutch  clover,  French  lucenj,  con 
replace  the  Indian  grasses,  and  four  sheep  to  the  aero  would 
seem  no  extravagant  estimate  of  the  carrying  capability  of  the 
lands.     The  world  must  come  here  for  its  tallow,  its  wool,  its 
hides,  its  food. 

In  this  seemingly  happy  conclusion  there  lurks  a  danger. 
Flocks  and  herds  are  the  main  props  of  great  farmiug,  the 
natural  supporters  of  an  aristocracy.  Cattle-breeding  is  incon- 
sistent, if  not  with  republicauism,  at  least  with  pure  democra- 
cy. There  arc  dangerous  classes  of  two  kinds — those  who 
have  too  many  acres,  as  well  as  those  who  have  too  few.  The 
danger  at  least  is  real.  Nothing  short  of  violence  or  special 
legislation  can  prevent  the  Plains  from  continuing  to  be  for- 
ever that  which  under  nature's  farming  they  have  ever  been — 
the  feeding-gi-ound  for  mighty  flocks,  the  cattle-pasture  of  th^, 
woi'id.  3 


CHAPTER  XTTT. 


"Wjiat  will  I  do  for  you  if  you  sto^  Kete  among  us? 

rrjf^  I'li  name  that  peak  after  you  m  t\»e  next  ft-atNe-j"  6i\& 

-<A>yemor  Gilpin,  pointing  to  a  Baowy  raoiwitsiD.  taweitWft > 
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its  13,000  feet  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Lincoln.  I  was  not 
lo  be  tempteil,  however;  and  as  for  Dixon,  there  m  already  a 
cOMitr  nMned  after  him  in  Nebraska :  so  off  we  went  along 
the  foot  of  the  hiila  on  our  road  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  fol- 
lowing the  "  Cherokee  Trail." 

Striking  north  from  Denver  by  Taaquez  Fork  and  Cacfao 
hPoadre — called  "Caah  le  Powder,"  just  aa  Mount  Royal  has 
beeome  Montreal,  and  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  Soo — we  entered  the 
Black  Mountains,  or  Eastern  Foofr-hilla,  at  Beaver  Creek.  On 
lb  BBOond  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  Virginia 
Dalefor  breakfast  without  adventure,  unless  it  were  the  ahoot- 
ing  of  a  monster  rattleanake  that  lay  "  coiled  In  our  path  upon 
the  mountain-sida"  Had  we  been  but  a  few  miniitea  later, 
Be  should  have  made  it  a  halt  for  "  supper  "  inatead  of  break- 
ftat,  as  the  drivers  had  but  these  two  names  for  our  daily 
meals  at  whatever  hour  they  took  ])lace.  Our  "breakfaatis" 
"raried  from  3.30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  ;  our  auppers,  from  3  p.m.  to 
!a.h. 

Here  we  found  the  weird  red  rocks  that  give  to  the  river 
md  the  territory  their  name  of  Colorado,  and  came  upon  the 
mounKun  plateau  at  the  apot  where  last  year  the  Utes  scalped 
seven  men  only  three  houra  after  Speaker  Colfax  and  a  Cou- 
gressional  party  had  paaaed  with  their  escort. 

WMle  trundling  over  the  sandy  wastes  of  Laramie  Plains, 
»e  sighted  the  Wind  River  chain,  drawn  by  Bierstadt  in  his 
great  picture  of  the  "  Rocky  Mountaina,"  The  painter  has 
oanght  the  forma,  but  missed  the  atmosphere  of  the  range :  the 
cbuda  and  mists  are  those  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  there 
is  color  more  vivid,  darkness  more  lurid,  in  the  atorma  of  Col- 
orado. 

This  was  our  first  sight  of  the  main  range  aince  we  entered 
Uie  Black  Hilla,  although  we  passed  through  the  gorgea  at  the 
very  foot  of  Long's  Peak.  It  waa  not  till  we  had  readied  the 
wiling  hills  of  "  Meridian  Bow  " — a  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
Jieak — that  we  once  more  caught  sight  of  it  shining  in  the  rear. 

In  the  night  between  the  second  and  third  days  the  frost 
ao  bitter,  at  the  great  altitude  to  which  we  had  attained, 

it  we  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
"le  I  was  trying  to  peg  down  one  of  the  leathern  flaija 
aatbulance  with,  the  pencil  from  my  note-\»oV,"ai^  k^^ 
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caught  the  moonlight  on  the  grouncl,  and  I  drew 
"We  are  on  the  sdow."     The  next  time  we  halted  I  foi 
that  what  I  had  scsq  waa  an  impalpable  white  dust,  the  mac 
dreaded  alkali. 

In  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  found  ourselves  in  % 
country  of  dazzliug  white,  dotted  with  here  and  there  a  tuft 
of  sage-brush — an  artemisla  akin  to  that  of  the  Algerian  higW 
lands.  At  last  wo  were  in  the  "American  Desert" — the"Jtfiw#' 
Daises  terres."  >ii 

Once  only  did  we  escape  for  a  time  from  aikaU  and  sage  t(^i 
sweet  waters  and  sweet  grass.  Near  Bridger's  Paaa  and  tli^ 
"  divide"  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  floods,  we  came  on  k 
long  valley  swept  by  chilly  breezes,  and  almost  unfit  for  hiimiM 
habitation,  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  but  blessed  wl^ 
pastare-ground  on  wjiich  domesticated  herds  of  Himalayaiir 
ydk  should  one  day  feed.  Settlers  in  Utah  wiU  find  out  that 
this  animal,  which  would  flourish  liere  at  altitudes  of  from 
4000  to  1 4,000  feet,  and  which  beai-s  the  most  useful  of  all  fara, 
reqnires  less  herbage  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and  size  than 
almost  any  animal  we  know. 

This  Bridger's  Pass  route  ia  that  by  which  the  telegraph 
line  runs,  and  I  was  told  by  the  drivers  strange  stories  of  the 
Indians  and  their  views  on  this  gi-eat  Medicine.  They  never 
destroy  out  of  mere  wantonness,  but  have  been  known  to  cirt 
the  wire  and  then  lie  in  ambush  in  the  neighborhood,  in  th*' 
expectation  that  repairing  jjarties  would  arrive  and  fall  an  eaajn 
prey.  Having  come  one  morning  upon  three  armed  overland^ 
ers  lying  fast  asleep,  while  a  fourth  kejjt  guard,  by  a  fire  whiob> 
coincided  with  a  gap  in  the  posts,  but  which  was  far  fromi 
any  timber  or  oven  scrub,  I  have  my  doubts  aa  to  whetheR 
"white  Indians"  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
the  line. 

Prom  one  of  the  nplands  of  the  artemisia  barrens  we  sighfe 
ed  at  once  Fremont's  Peak  on  the  north,  and  another  gi'OSta 
snow-dome  upon  the  south.  The  unknown  mountain  was  botd 
the  more  distant  and  the  loftier  of  the  two,  yet  the  maps  marifl 
no  chain  within  eyeshot  to  the  southward.  The  country  (^ 
either  side  of  this  well-worn  track  is  still  as  little  knowjj 
as  when  Captain  Stansbury  explored  it  in  1850;  and  whfll| 
fn  croBBed  tiie  Oreen  Rhrer,  aa  the  \TppgT  Cototftdo  ia-  wMn^ 
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strange  to  remember  that  the  stream  is  here  !oBt  in  a 
thousand  miles  of  undiscovered  wilda,  to  bo  found  again  flow- 
ing toward  Mexico.  Near  the  ferry  is  the  phice  where  Albert 
",  Johnston's  miile-trajns  were  captured  by  the  Moi-mons  imder 
Lot  Smith,  ,, 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  would  come  sometimes  upon 
male-tridns  stnrting  on  their  march  in  order  to  avoid  the  mid- 
daj-  Bun,  and  thus  save  water,  which  they  are  sometimes  forced 
to  carry  with  them  for  aa  much  as  fifty  miles.  When  we 
found  them  halted,  they  were  always  camped  on  blufEs  and  in 
bends,  far  from  rocks  and  tufts,  behind  which  the  Indians 
might  creep  and  stampede  the  cattle ;  this  they  do  by  suddenly 
swooping  down  with  fearful  noises,  and  riding  among  the 
nraleH  or  ox«fn  at  full  speed.  The  beaata  break  away  in  their 
fright,  and  are  diiven  off  before  the  sentries  have  time  to  tarn 
out  tlie  camp,  • 

On  the  fourth  day  from  Denver  the  scenery  was  tamo 
enough,  but  strange  in  the  extreme.  Its  characteristic  feat- 
ure was  ita  breadth.  No  longer  the  rocky  defiles  of  Vlr^nia 
Dale,  no  longer  the  glimpses  of  tho  main  range  as  from  Lara- 
mie Plains  and  the  foot-hills  of  Meridian  Bow,  but  great  roll- 
ing downs  liko  tboso  of  the  Plains  much  magnified.  We 
nosBed  one  of  the  highest  passes  in  tho  world  without  seeing 
mow,  but  looked  back  directly  wo  were  through  it  on  anow- 
Mds  behind  us  and  all  around. 

At  Elk  Mountain  we  suffered  greatly  from  the  frost,  but  by 
midday  we  were  taking  off  our  ooats,  and  tho  mules  hanging 
their  heads  in  the  sun  once  more,  while  those  which  should 
tiBvo  taken  their  plaoea  were,  as  tho  ranchman  expressed  it, 
"kicking  their  heels  in  pure  cuasedness"  at  a  stream  some  ten 
Utiles  away. 

While  walking  before  the  "  hack  "  through  the  burning 
Ivaad  of  Bitter  Creek,  I  put  up  a  bird  as  big  as  a  turkey,  which 
last,  I  Huppoae,  have  been  a  vulture.    The  sage-brush  grow- 
much  as  three  feet  high,  and  as  stout  and  gnarled 

century-old  heather,  gave  shelter  to  a  few  coveys  of  sage- 
kens,  St  which  we  shot  without  much  success,  although  they 
ildoin  ran,  and  never  rose.  Their  color  is  that  of  the  brush 
yellowish -gray;— and  it  is  as  harilo  seeftie™. 
a  partridge  on  a  sun-dried  -fallow  at^oiae  V&lE.-a'^s 
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W  We'll  give  yer  love  to  Brigham ;"  and  back  wpnt  the  poor 
I  Iravollera  to  their  prayers  again.  It  was  a  bull-train  of  the 
I    Mormoa  immigration. 

'  Five  minutes  after  we  had  passed  the  camp  we  were  back 
ia  civilization,  and  plunged  into  polygamous  society  all  at  once, 
with  Bishop  Myers,  the  keeper  of  Bear  River  ranch,  drawing 
water  from  the  well,  while  Mrs.  Myers  No.  1  cooked  the  chops, 
and  Mrs.  Myera  No.  2  laid  the  table  neatly, 

The  kind  bishop  made  us  sit  before  the  fire  till  we  were 
warm,  and  filled  oar  "  hack "  with  hay  that  we  might  con- 
tinue 80,  and  oft  we  went,  inclined  to  look  favorably  on  polyg- 
amy after  snch  experience  of  polygamists. 

Leaving  Bear  River  about  midnight,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  we  commenced  the  descent  of  Echo 
C^on,  the  grandest  of  all  the  gully  passes  of  the  Wasatch 
range.  The  night  was  so  clear  that  I  was  able  to  make 
tome  ontline  sketches  of  the  cliffs  from  the  ranch  where  we 
ohanged  mules.  Echo  Canon  is  the  Tberraopylte  of  Utah, 
flie  paas  that  the  Mormons  fortified  f^ainst  the  United  States 
forces  under  Albert  S.  Johnston  at  the  time  of  "  Buchanan's 
tad,"  Twenty-six  miles  long,  often  not  more  than  a  few  yards 
■wide  at  the  bottom,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  at  the  top,  with  an 
orerhanging  clifi  on  the  north  side,  and  a  mountain  wall  on 
the  south,  Echo  Canon  would  be  no  easy  pass  to  force.  Gov- 
■ftmment  will  do  well  to  prevent  the  Pacific  Railroad  from  fol- 
'  Jewing  this  defile. 

After  breakfast  at  Coalville,  the  Mormon  Newcastle,  situ- 
'-Sted  in  a  smiling  valley  not  unlike  that  between  Martigny  and 
[Saint  Maurice,  we  dashed  on  past  Kimball's  ranch,  where  we 
-once  more  hitched  horses  instead  of  mules,  and  began  our  de- 
Scent  of  seventeen  miles  down  Big  Canon,  the  best  of  all  the 
passes  of  the  Wasatch,  Rounding  a  spur  at  the  end  of  our 
tax  hundredth  mile  from  Denver,  we  first  sighted  tho  Mormon 
promised  land. 

The  eun  was  setting  over  the  great  dead  lake  to  onr  right, 
lighting  up  the  valley  with  a  silvery  gleam  from  Jordan  River, 
and  the  hills  with  a  golden  glow  from  oft  t\ie  sao'w-^A'Xa  'A. 
,^6 man;y  moantaiu  chains  and  peaks  around.    In  Oms  ttiatA,, 
^  Oqairrb,  or  Western  range,  stood  out  m  ehairv  ¥^^^^  '^'^'^ 
^v«foa  »  eeaoolored  sfcj.       To  oar  lett  -yeife  tioa  "^^^ 
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Mounttiisa,  blnslung  rose,  all  about  our  heads  the  WasaUsh 
glowing  in  orange  and  gold.     From  tho  flat  valley  in  th«J 
snowy  distance  rose  the  emote  of  many  houses,  the  dust  o^ 
many  drovea ;  on  the  bench-land  of  Ensign  Peak,  on  the  lab 
side,  white  houses  peeped  from  among  the  trees  modefltl; 
and  hinted  the  presence  of  the  city. 

Here  was  Plato's  table-land  of  the  Atlantic  isle — one  grd 
field  of  com  and  wheat,  where  only  twenty  years  ago  Fn 
mont,  the  Pathfinder,  reported  wheat  and  com  ImposBlble. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BBIGHAM     YOUNt 


"I  LOOK  upon  Mohammed  and  Brighain  as  the  very  be 

men' that  God  could  send  as  ministers  to  those  unto  whom  E 
Bent  them,"  wrote  Elder  Frederick  Evans,  of  the  "  Shaker' 
village  of  New  Lebanon,  in  a  letter  to  us,  inclosing  anotbel 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Mormon  President. 

Credentials  from  the  Shaker  to  the  Mormon  chief — ^frt 
the  great  living  exponent  of  the  principle  of  celibacy  to  t 
"most  married  man"  in  all  America — were  not  to  be  kepi 
undelivered ;  so  the  moment  we  bad  Uken  a  bath,  we  postfl 
off  to  a  merchant  to  whom  we  bad  letters,  that  we  might  ii 
quire  when  hie  spiritual  chief  and  military  ruler  would  h 
home  again  from  his  "trip  north,"  The  answer  was,  "To 
morrow." 

After  watching  the  last  gleams  fade  from  the  snow-l 
upon  the  Wasatch,  we  parted  for  the  night,  as  I  had  to  i 
in  a  private  house,  the  hotel  being  filled  even  to  the  balconyl 
As  I  entered  the  drawing-room  of  my  entertainer,  I  heard  tht 
voice  of  a  lady  reading,  and  caught  enough  of  what  she  aaij 
to  bo  aware  that  it  was  a  defense  of  polygamy.  She  oeafi« 
when  she  saw  the  stranger ;  but  I  found  that  it  was  my  host'g 
first  wife  reading  Belinda  Pratt's  book  to  her  daughters- 
girls  just  blooming  into  womanhood. 

After  an  agreeable  chat  with  the  ladies,  doubly  pleasant  a 
it  followed  upon  a  long  absence  from  civi^zation,  I  went  t 
jjy  room,  vrbiob  I  afterward  found  to  Vie  ttvai.  oi  ftve  c\&eai 
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son,  3  youth  of  sixteen  years.  In  one  corner  stood  two  Bal- 
lad rifles,  and  two  revolvers  and  a  militia  uniform  hung  from 
p^  upon  the  wall.  When  I  lay  down  with  my  hands  under- 
neath  the  pillow — an  attitude  instinctively  adopted  to  escape 
the  Band-flieB,  I  touched  something  cold.  I  felt  it — a  full-sized 
Colt,  and  capped.  Such  was  ray  lirat  introduction  to  Utah 
Morraonism. 

On  the  morrow  we  had  the  first  and  most  formal  of  our 
fonr  interviews  with  the  Mormon  President,  the  conversation 
lusting  three  hours,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Charch  be-  - 
ing  present.  When  we  rose  to  leave,  Brigham  said,  "  Come 
to  Bee  rae  here  again :  Brother  Stenhoitse  will  show  you  every 
tting;"  and  then  blessed  us  in  those  words:  "Peace  be  with 
jonjin  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Elder  Stenboiise  foHowed  us  out  of  the  presence,  and  some- 
wiiat  anxiously  put  the  odd  question,  "  Well,  is  he  a  white 
'"  "White"  is  used  in  Utah  ss  a  general  term  of 
priuse :  a  white  man  ia  a  man— to  use  oitr  corresponding  idiom 
—not  so  black  as  be  is  painted.  A  "  white  country  "  is  a  coun- 
try with  grass  and  trees;  just  as  a  white  man  means  a  man 
who  is  morally  not  a  Ute,  so  a  white  country  is  a  land  iu 
rilich  others  than  Utes  c.in  dwell. 

We  made  some  complimentary  answer  to  Steohouae's  ques- 
tion: bnt  it  waa  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  real  point  was, 
Is  Brigham  sincere? 

Brigham'a  deeds  have  been  those  of  a  sincere  man.  His 
ntterest  opponents  can  not  dispute  the  fact  that  in  1 844,  when 
Nanvoo  was  about  to  be  deserted,  owbig  to  the  attacks  of  a 
niffianly  mob,  Brigham  rushed  to  the  front,  and  took  the 
(Aief  command.  To  be  a  Mormon  leader  then  was  to  he  a 
'  leader  of  an  outcast  people,  with  a  price  set  oa  his  head,  in  a 
Missourian  county  in  which  almost  every  man  who  was  not  a 
Slomion  was  by  profession  an  assassin.  In  the  sense,  too,  of 
believing  that  he  is  what  he  professes  to  be,  Brigham  is  nn- 
'floabtedly  sincere.  In  the  wider  sense  of  being  that  which 
ha  professes  to  be  he  comes  off  as  well,  if  only  we  will  read 
Sib  words  in  the  way  he  speaks  them,  llu  te\ls  ms  fti^.'tVe.Ss. 
i/m}pbet — (rorf's  representative  on  earth-,  \)«t"wVeTi\  a^^ 
H  wbetber  he  was  of  a  wholly  diSerent  b^vt\1\)lA  tKi^  ^ 
PAe/rf  byotber  devout  men,  he  said,  "By  no  meana.    "V  vlts 
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a  prophet— one  of  ninny.  All  good  men.  are  prophets ;  bul 
God  has  blessed  me  with  peculiar  favor  in  revealing  His  wH 
oftenor  and  more  clearly  through  me  than  through  otlk^ 
men." 

Those  who  would  understand  Brigham'a  rGvelariona  mn^ 
read  Bentham.    Tlie  leading  Mormons  are  utilitarian  d^slt 
"  God's  will  be  done,"  they,  like  other  deiats,  say  is  to  be  OVg 
rule ;  and  God's  will  they  find  in  written  Revelation  and  i) 
Utility.     God  has  given  men,  by  the  actaal  hand  of  ang^ 
the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Book  of  Govenanta,  l' 
revelation  upon  Plural  Marriage.    When  these  ore  exhausted 
man,  seeking  for  God's  will,  has  to  turn  to  the  principle 
Utility :  that  which  is  for  the  happiness  of  mankind — that  'i^. ; 
of  the  Church — is  God's  will,  and  must  be  done.     Whi^^ 
Utility  is  their  only  index  to  God's  pleasure,  they  admit  that  • 
the  Church  must  be  ruled — that  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
what  ia  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  will  <it< 
God.    They  meet,  then,  annually,  in  an  assembly  of  the  pej^.; 
pie,  and  electing  Chnrch  officers  by  popular  will  and  acc]amar_ 
tion,  they  see  God's  finger  in  the  ballot-box.     They  say,  liiey 
the  Jews  in  the  election  of  their  judges,  that  the  choice  of  tl)g[ 
people  ia  the  choice  of  God.     This  is  what  men  like  Jola 
Taylor  or  Daniel  Wella  appear  to  feel ;  the  ignorant  are  pen 
mitted  to  look  npon  Brigham  as  something  more  than  man,  ani 
though  Brigham  himself  does  nothing  to  confii-m  thia  view 
the  leaders  foster  the  delusion.   When  I  aaked  Stenhonse, "  Ha 
Brigham's  re-election  as  Prophet  ever  been  opposed?"  he  ai 
swered  aharply,  "  I  should  like  to  aee  the  man  who'd  do  it." 

Brigham's  personal  position  is  a  strange  one :  he  calls  hiin^ 
self  Prophet,  declares  that  he  has  revelations  from  GSod  big] 
self ;  but  when  you  ask  him  quietly  what  all  this  means,  yq 
find  that  for  Prophet  you  should  read  Political  PhiloBophea 
He  sees  that  a  canal  from  Utah  Lake  to  Salt  Lake  Valley 
would  be  of  vast  utility  to  the  Church  and  people — that  a  nei 
settlement  is  urgently  required.  Ho  thinka  about  these  thing 
till  they  dominate  in  his  mind — take  in  bis  brain  the  shape  ig^^ 
physical  creations.  He  dreams  of  the  canal,  the  city — ae£ 
them  before  him  in  his  waking  momenta.  That  which  is  s 
clearly  for  the  good  of  God's  people  becomes  God's  wil 
Next  Sunday  at  the  Tabemacto  he  steps  to  tbe  fcont  and  ^am 
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Sod  has  Bpolcen :  He  has  said  anto  bis  Prophet, '  Get  thee, 
pp,  Brigham,  and  boild  Me  a  city  in  the  fertile  valley  to  the 
Sontb,  where  there  is  water,  where  there  are  fish,  where  the 
na  is  Btroog  enough  to  ripen  the  cotton-plan tB,  aud  give  rai- 
3S  well  aa  food  to  My  aaints  on  earth.'  Brethren  willing 
to  aid  God'a  work  should  come  to  nie  before  tlio  bishops' 
meeting,"  As  the  Prophet  takes  his  seat  again  and  puts  on 
hia  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  hum  of  applause  runs  round  the 
Bowery,  and  teams  and  barrows  are  freely  promised. 

Sometimes  the  canal,  the  bridge,  the  city  may  prove  a  fail- 
Tue,  but  this  is  not  concealed :  the  Prophet's  human  tongue 
iilBy  blonder  even  when  he  is  communicating  holy  things. 

After  all,"  Brigham  said  to  me  the  day  before  I  left, "the 
ligheat  inspiration  is  good  sense — the  knowing  what  to  do, 
md  how  to  do  it." 

In  all  this  it  is  hard  for  ns,  with  our  English  hatred  of 
casuistry  and  hair-splitting,  to  eee  sincerity;  still,  given  his 
fcmadalion,  Brigham  is  sincere.  Li^e  other  political  religion- 
ista,  he  must  feel  himseU  morally  hound  to  stick  at  nothing 
then  the  interests  of  the  Church  aro  at"  stake.  To  prefer 
man's  life  or  property  to  the  service  o£  God  must  be  a  crime , 
ii  Buob  a  Church,  The  Mormons  deny  the  truth  of  the  mnr- 
fer-stories  alleged  gainst  the  Danites,  but  they  avoid  doing 
sweeping  or  even  general  terms — though  if  need  were, 
of  conrse  they  would  be  bound  to  lie  as  well  as  to  kill  in  the 

me  of  God  and  His  holy  Prophet. 

The  secret  policy  which  I  have  sketched  gives,  evidently, 
fiiormouB  power  to  some  one  man  within  the  Church ;  but  the 
Honnon  Constitution  does  not  very  clearly  point  out  who 
that  man  shall  be.  With  a  view  to  the  possible  future  failure 
irf  leaders  of  great  personal  qualifications,  the  first  Presidency 
nsists  of  three  members  with  equal  rank ;  but  to  his  place 

the  Trinity  Brigham  unites  the  office  of  Trustee  in  Trust, 
thioh  gives  him  the  control  of  the  funds  and  tithing,  or  Church 


All  are  not  agreed  aa  to  what  should  be  Brigham's  place 

Utah,     Stenhoose  said  one  day, "  I  am  one  of  those  who 

Ihiak  that  our  President  should  do  every  tiring.     He  has 

Bade  this  Church  and  this  country,  and  shouVl  baxe  Vw  ■wkj 

'Mage;  Buying  so  geta  me  into  troobVe  Vvtb.  Rcnaft"J 


r 
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The  writer  of  a  report  of  Brigham's  tout  which  appeared  SB 
the  Salt  Lake  Teffgrapk  the  day  wo  riiaclied  the  city,  usedl 
the  worSa,  "  God  never  apoke  through  man  more  clearly  thaa  J 
through  President  Young," 

One  day,  when  Stenhouse  was  speaking  of  the  morality  of  t) 
Mormon  people,  he  said,  "  Our  penalty  for  adultery  is  deatbj 
Remembei-ing  the  Danites,  we  were  down  on  him  at  ones' 
"  Do  you  inflict  it  ?"  "  No ;  but — well,  not  practically ; 
really  it  is  so.  A  man  who  commits  adult«ry  withers  awH 
and  perishes,  A  man  sent  away  from  his  wives  upon  s 
sion  that  may  last  for  years,  if  he  lives  not  purely — if,  w/ien  ; 
Ae  retuniB,  he  can  not  meet  the  eye  of  Srigham,  better  for  him 
to  fie  at  once  in  hell.     He  withers." 

Brigbam  himself  has  spoken  in  strong  words  of  his  own 
power  over  the  Mormon  people :  "  Let  the  talking-folk  at 
Washington  say,  if  they  please,  that  I  am  no  longer  Governor 
of  Utah.  I  am,  and  will  be,  governor  until  God  Almighty 
siiys, '  Brigbam,  you  need-not  be  governor  any  more.'  " 

Brigham'e  head  is  t)iat  of  a  man  who  nowhere  could  be 
second. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


We  bad  been  presented  at  court,  and  favorably  received; 
asked  to  call  again  ;  admitted  to  State  secrets  of  the  presidency. 
From  tliis  moment  our  position  in  the  city  was  secure^ 
Mormon  seats  in  the  theatre  were  placed  at  our  disposal ;  tbfe 
director  of  immigration,  tlie  presiding  bishop,  Colonel  Hont^ 
— a  grim,  weather-beaten  Indian-fighter — an<l  his  coadjutor^ 
carried  ns  off  to  see  the  reception  of  the  bull-train  at  the  EP 
ephant  Corral;  we  were  offered  a  team  to  take  us  to  thi 
Lake,  which  we  refused  only  because  we  had  already  accepted 
the  loan  of  one  from  a  Gentile  merchant;  presents  of  peacheA; 
and  invitations  to  lunch,  dinner,  and  snpper  came  pouring  ia 
upon  us  from  all  sides.  In  a  single  morning  we  were  visitefl 
by  four  of  the  Apostles  and  nine  other  leading  members  of 
the  Church,  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  sat  upon  our  single 
obair  and  wash-Iiand-Btand ;  and  one  bed  groanci  \i.tiit?t  ^iSt 
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fraght  of  Georgo  A.  Sniitli,  "  Church  historian,"  while  the 
other  bore  ^aop'a  load  —  the  peaches  he  had  brought^ 
growers  of  fruit  from  standard  trees  thiuk  but  small 
things  of  our  English  wall  fruit,  "  baked  on  one  side  and 
frozen  on  the  other,"  as  they  say.  There  is  a  mellowness  about 
the  Mormon  peaches  that  would  drive  our  gardeners  to  despair. 

One  of  our  callers  was  Captain  Hooper,  the  Utah  delegate 
1o  Congress.  He  is  an  adept  at  the  Western  plan  of  getting 
Mt  of  a  fix  by  telling  you  a  story.  When  we  laughingly  al- 
luded to  his  lack  of  wives,  and  the  absurdity  of  a  monogamist 
WpregentiDg  Utah,  he  said  that  the  people  at  Washington  all 
bdieved  that  Utah  had  sent  them  a  polygamist.  There  is  a 
nle  that  no  one  with  the  entry  shall  take  with  him  more 
one  lady  to  the  White  House  receptions.  A  member  of 
Congress  was  urged  by  three  ladies  to  take  them  with  Mm, 
Ee,  as  men  do,  said, "  The  thing  b  impossible,"  and  did  it. 
I*neendng  himself  with  the  bevy  at  the  door,  the  ueher  stop- 
Ijndtiim:  "Can't  pass;  only  one  friend  admitted  with  each 
amber."  "  Suppose,  sir,  that  I'm  the  delegate  from  Utah 
Tanitory?"  sjud  the  Congressman,  "  OIi,  pass  iji,  air,  pass 
in,"  was  the  instant  answer  of  tlie  usher.  Tlie  story  reminds 
me  of  poor  Browne's  (Artemua  Ward)  "  family"  ticket  to 
his  lecture  at  Salt  Lake  City :  "  Admit  the  bearer  and  one 
wifo."  Hooper  is  said  to  be  under  pressure  at  this  moment  . 
On  the  question  of  polygamy,  for  he  is  a  favorite  with  the 
Prophet,  wlio  can  not,  however, with  consistency  promote  him 
the  Church  on  account  of  a  saying  of  his  own,  "A 
Buui  with  one  wife  is  of  less  account  before  God  than  a  man 
With  no  wives  at  aU." 

Our  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  Monnon  ladies  was 
it  the  theatre,  which  we  attended  regularly,  sitting  now  in 
fider  Stenhouse's  "family  "  seats, now  with  General  Wells, 
we  saw  all  the  wives  of  the  loading  Chnrchmen  of  the 
pity;  in  their  houses  we  saw  only  those  they  chose  to  show  us: 
"Sno  case  but  that  of  the  Clawaon  family  did  we  meet  in  society 
H  the  wives.  We  noticed  at  once  that  the  leading  ladies  were 
fl  alike — full  of  taste,  full  of  sense,  but  full  at  the  same  time  of 
ilmd  of  unconscious  melancholy.  Everywhere  as  you  looked, 
the  hoase,yon  met  fhe  sad  eye  whioli  1  \iaA  aeen  "\suX 
the  Shakers  at  New  "Le'banon,.     Tna' 
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women  here,  knowing  no  other  state,  seem  to  think  theraselvei 
SB  happy  as  the  day  is  long  :  their  eye  alone  is  there  to  ehayr, 
the  Gentile  that  they  arc,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
unhappy  without  knowing  it.  That  these  Mormon  wom^ 
love  tiieir  rehgion  and  reverence  its  priesta  is  but  a  oonset 
qnence  of  its  being  "  their  religion" — the  system  in  the  mi^ 
of  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  "Which  of  us  ia  there' 
who  does  not  set  np  some  idol  in  his  heart  round  which  h<l 
weaves  all  that  he  has  of  poetry  and  devotion  in  his  charactew 
Art,  hero-worship,  patriotism  are  forms  of  this  great  tendency^ 
That  the  Mormon  girls,  who  are  educated  as  highly  as  thoMt 
of  any  country  in  the  world — who,  hke  all  American  girls,  BXtf 
allowed  to  wander  whore  they  please — who  are  certain  c^ 
protection  in  any  of  the  fifty  Gentile  houses  in  the  city, 
absolutely  safe  in  Camp  Douglas  at  the  distance  of  two  miloi 
from  the  city  wall — all  consent  deliberately  to  enter  on  pol^<t 
amy — shows  clearly  enough  that  they  can,  as  a  rule,  have 
dislike  to  it  beyond  such  a  feeling  as  public  opinion  will  spi 
Uy  overcome. 

Discussion  of  the  institution  of  plural  marriage  in  Salt 
City  is  frnitless ;  all  that  can  bo  done  is  to  observe.     In  aasanll 
ing  the  Mormon  citadel,  yon  strike  against  the  air.     "  Polygi^ 
amy  degrades  the  woman,"  you  begin.     "  Morally  or  social^ 
ly  f"  says  the  Mormon,    "  Socially."    "  Granted,"  is  the  repl 
"  "and  that  is  a  most  desirable  consummation.     By 
lowering,  it  morally  raises  the  woman.     It  makes  her  a  b( 
ant,  but  it  makes  her  pure  and  good." 

It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  if  we  have  one  argnmt 
ag^st  polygamy  which  from  our  Gontilo  point  of  view " 
answerable,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  rack  our  1 
for  others.  All  our  modem  e.xperience  is  favorable  to 
ing  women  as  man's  equal ;  polygamy  assumes  that  she  shi 
be  his  ser\-ant — loving,  faithful,  cheerful,  willing,  but  still 
servant. 

The  opposite  poles  upon  the  woman  question  are  Ul 
polygamy  and  Kansas  female  suffi-agG. 
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The  attack  Tipon  Mormondom  has  been  syfitematized,  and 
is  conducted  with  military  skill,  by  trench  and  parallel.  The 
New  England  papers  having  called  for  "facts"  whereon  to 
bue  their  homilies,  General  Connor,  of  Fenian  fame,  set  up 
Ibe  Union  Vedette  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  publishes  on  Satiir- 
dij8  a  sheet  expressly  intended  for  EaKteru  reading.  The 
mantle  of  the  Sangamo  Jbumal  has  fallen  on  the  Vedette, 
saA  John  C.  Bennett  is  effaced  by  Connor.  From  this  sonreu 
ii.  is  that  come  the  whole  of  the  paragraphs  against  Brigham 
and  Mormondom  which  appear  in  the  Eastern  papers,  and 
find  their  way  to  London,  The  editor  has  to  fill  his  paper 
with  peppery  leaders,  well-spiced  telegrams,  stinging  "facts." 
Every  week  there  must  be  something  that  can  be  used  and 
quoted  against  Brigham.  The  Eastern  remarks  upon  quo- 
tations in  torn  are  quoted  at  Salt  Lake.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, even  telegrams  can  be  made  to  take  a  flavor.  In  to- 
day's Vedette  we  have  one  from  St.  Joseph,  describing  how 
Aove  one  thousand  "  of  these  dirty,  filthy  dupes  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  iniquity "  are  now  squatting  round  the  packet  d^pflt 
fl*Mting  transport.  Another  from  Chicago  tells  us  that  tho 
seven  thonsand  European  Mormons  who  have  this  year  passed 
up  the  Missouri  River  "  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
olassea."  The  leader  is  directed  against  Mormons  in  gener- 
tl,  ind  Stenhouse  in  particular,  as  editor  of  one  of  the  Mor- 
mon papers,  and  ex-postmaster  of  the  Territory.  He  has  al- 
ready had  cause  to  fear  the  Vedette,  as  it  was  through  tho 
eiertions  of  its  editor  that  he  lost  his  office.  This  matter  in 
feferred  to  in  the  loader  of  to-day :  "  When  we  found  our 
letters  scattered  abont  the  streets  in  fragments,  we  succeeded 

getting  an  honest  postmaster  appointed  in  p\afiB  oi  fce  ^i- 
of  the  S^^rapfi  " — "an  organ  where  evcTv  iiarcotft,'?wiK5- 
"  yotatoes  are  current  funds  "— "  (Erected  \i7  a  c!^^^ 
^^w^^o  can  hardly  ,BpeaX  Qot  Asxig^vagp,  «»^ 
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who  never  drew  a  loyal  breath  since  they  came  to  Ut( 
The  Mormon  tax  frauds  and  the  Mormon  poUce  likewise  OC 
in  for  their  sliare  of  abuse,  and  the  writer  concludes  witJ 
pathetic  plea  against  arrest  "  for  quietly  indulging  in  a 
of  wine  in  a  pvivate  room  with  a  friend." 

Attacks  such  as  these  make  one  understand  the  snspicii 
ness  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  and  the  slowness  of  Stenhoi 
and  his  friends  to  take  a  joke  if  it  concerns  the  Chitf 
Poor  Artemus  Ward  once  wrote  to  Stenhouse,  "  Ef  yoa  o) 
take  a  joke,  you'll  be  darned,  and  you  oughter ;"  but  the  ■ 
at  which  he  can  laugh  has  wrought  no  cure.  Heber 
Bwd  to  me  one  day,  "  They're  all  alike.  There  was  — 
here  to  write  a  book,  and  we  thought  better  of  him  thaa 
moat.  I  showed  him  more  kindness  than  I  ever  ahom 
man  before  or  since,  and  then  he  called  me  a  '  hoaiy  ie| 
bate.'     I  would  advise  him  not  to  pass  this  way  next  ti 

The  suspicion  often  takes  odd  shapes.  One  Sunday  a 
ing  at  the  Tabernacle  I  remarked  that  the  Prophet's  dan 
ter,  Zina,  had  on  the  same  di-ess  she  had  worn  the  eveii 
before  at  the  theatre  in  playing  "  Mrs.  Musket,"  in  the 
of  "My  Huabaud's  GhosL"  It  was  a  blaok  silk  gown,  v 
Vandyke  flounce  of  white,  impossible  to  mistake.  I  pois 
it  out  in  joke  to  a  Mormon  friend,  when  he  denied  my  ai 
tion  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  although  ho  could  not  1 
known  for  certain  that  I  was  wrong,  as  he  sat  next  to  m 
the  theati-e  during  the  whole  play.  

The  Mormons  will  talk  freely  of  their  own  suBpicionqoi 
They  say  that  the  coldness  with  which  travellers  are  u 
received  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  consequence  of  years  of  ^ 

misrepresentation.     They  forget  that  they  are  arguing  in  a^ 

cle,  and  that  this  miHrepi'esentatioii  is  itselE  soraelimea  th^, 
suit  of  their  reserve. 

The  news  and  advertisements  are  even  more  amusing  t 
the  leaders  in  the  Vedette.  A  paragraph  tells  us,  for  i: 
that  "Mrs.  IVIartha  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Robci-tson,  of  San  An- 
toine,  lately  had  an  impromptu  fight  with  revolvers ;  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  badly  winged."  Nor  is  this  the  only  reference 
Js  the  paper  to  shooting  by  ladies,  as  another  p.iragraph  tella 
Jiow  a  young  girl,  fi-igh toned  by  a  sba,m  ^ost,  fcevs  isti.  ^Sm 
woald-be  ApparitioD,  and  with  sis.  \)»iEe\&  ^ci^-  ^wl».  v«v 
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flirough  the  head,  and  four  timea  "  in  tlie  I'oglon  of  Uio  heiirt." 
A  qnotation  from  the  Owyhee  AacUatiche,  speaking  of  gam- 
bling-hells, tells  us  that  "  one  hurdy  ahebang  "  in  Silver  City 
aliipped  8000  dollars,  as  the  net  proceeds  of  its  July  business. 
*'  Tleae  leeches  corral  more  clear  cash  than  most  quartz-mills," 
nmoiistra,tes  the  editor.  "  Corral,"  in  this  sense,  is  the  Mex- 
itan  cattle  ineloaure;  the  yai-d  where  the  team -mules  are 
iBnched ;  the  h-cial  of  Cape  Colony,  whieh,  on  the  Plains  and 
*ie  Plateau,  serves  as  a  fort  for  men  as  well  as  a  fold  for 
en,  and  resembles  the  serai  of  the  East.  The  word  "to 
<SOfral"  means  to  turn  into  one  of  these  pens;  and  thence 
""to  pooch,"  "  to  pocket,"  "  to  bag,"  to  get  well  into  hand. 

The  advertisements  are  in  keeping  with  the  news.     "  Every 
kliing,  from  a  salamander  safe  to  a  Limerick  fish-hook,"  is  of- 
fered by  one  firm.     "  Fifty-throe  and  a  half  and  three  and 
"  Tivee-qaartur  thimble-skein  Schuttler  wagons,"  is  offered  by  an^ 
&lher.     Again,  an  advertiser  bids  ns  "Spike  the  Guns  of  Hum- 
^bng  1  and  Beware  of  Deleterioas  Dyes  1     Refuse  to  have  your 
^eade  Baptized  with  Liquid  Fire !"    Another  says,  "  If  yon 
^ant  a  paper  free  from  entanglements  of  eUqnes,  and  antagonis- 
tic to  the  corrupting  evils  of  f  actionism,  subscribe  to  the  Mon- 
iana  Radiator ."    But  nothing  beats  the  following:  "Butcher's 
Dead-shot  for  Bed-bugs  I     Curls  them  up  as  fire  does  a  leaf  I 
Try  it,  and  sleep  in  peace !     Sold  by  all  live  druggists," 
If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  other  Salt  Lake  papers,  the  Tel- 
I  tgraph,  an  independent  Mormon  paper,  and  the  Deaeret  ^ews, 
I  Ihe  official  journal  of  the  Church,  we  find  a  contrast  to  the 
Ittadt  of  the  Vedette.     Brigham's  paper,  clearly  printed  aud  of 
E'tpleastmt  size,  is  filled  with  the  best  and  latest  news  from  the 
Pnilyiag  portions  of  the  Territory  and  from.  Europe.     The 
motto  on  its  head  is  a  simple  one — "  Truth  and  Liberty,"  and 
twenty-eight  coluuins  of  solid  news  are  given  us.     Among  the 
items  is  an  account  of  a  fight  upon  the  Smoky  Hill  route, 
which  occurred  on  the  day  we  reached  this  city,  and  in  which 
two  teamsters — George  IliU  and  Luke  West — were  killed  by 
tiie  Kiowas  and  Cheyeimes,    A  loyal  Union  article  from  the 
f*n  of  Albert  Carrington,  the  editor,  is  followed  by  one  upon 
the  natural  advantages  of  Utah,  in  which  the  writer  complains 
that  the  very  men  "who  ridiculed  the  MormonB  ioY  &ett&(i^  W 
^.#rp  aow  decUutaiag  against  tkeir  beiag  ^o^eA. 
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squat  upon  one  "of  the  "  most  fertile  locations  in  the  Um1 
States,"     The  same  paper  asserts  that  Mormon  success  is  se- 
cured only  by  Mormon  industry,  and  that  aa  a  merely  com- 
mercial speculation,  apart  from  the  reli^ous  impulse,  the  an! 
vation  of  Utah  would  not  pay :  "  Utah  is  no  place  for  the ' 
er  or  the  lazy  man."     An  official  report,  like  the  Gt^irt  OU 
lar  of  England,  is  headed, "  President  Brigham  Toang'B 
North,"  and  is  signed  by  G,  D.  Watt,  "  Reporter  "  to 
Church.     The  Old  Testament  ia  not  spared,     "  From  ^^st 
saw  of  the  timbered  mountains,"  writes  one  reporter,"wel 
no  despondency  of  Israel  ever  failing  for  material  to  build' 
beautify,  and  adorn  pleasant  habitations  in  that  part  of  Zia_ 
A  theatrical  criticism  is  not  wanting,  and  the  Chnrch  as 
come  in  for  "  praise  all  around."     In  another  pait  of  thepe 
are  telegraphic  reports  from  the  captains  of  the  seven  in 
grant  trains  not  yet  come  in,  giving  their  position,  and  dtf 
of  the  number  of  days'  march  for  which  they  have  proviaiB 
still  in  hand.     One  reports  "  thirty-eight  head  of  cattle  stol* 
another,  "  a  good  deal  of  mountain  fever ;"  but,  on  the  wl 
the  telegrams  look  well.     Tlie  editor,  speaking  of  the  two 
glish  visitors  now  in  the  city,  says :  "  We  greet  them  to  0 
mountain  habitation,  and  bid  them  welcome  to  our  orchard; 
and  that's  considerable  for  an  editor,  especially  if  he  has  plunil 
responsibilities  to  look  after."     Bishop  Harrington  report! 
from  American  Fort  that  every  body  is  thriving  there,  and 
"  doing  as  the  Mormon  creed  directs — minding  their  own  bus- 
iness."    "That's  good.  Bishop,"  says  the  editor.     The  "Pas- 
senger-list of  the  2d  Ox-train,  Captain  J.  D.  Holladay,"  is  given 
at  length ;  about  half  the  immigi-ants  come  with  wife  and  fam- 
ily, very  many  with  five  or  six  children.     From  Liverpool,  the 
chief  office  for  Europe,  comes  a  gazette  of  "  Releases  and  Ap- 
pointments," signed  "  Brigham  Young,  Jun.,  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  Britisb 
Isles  and  Adjacent  Countries,"  accompanied  by  a  dispatch,  it 
which  the  "  President  for  England  "  gives  details  of  hia  viaib 
to  the  Saints  in  Norway,  and  of  his  conversation  with  tht 
Umted  States  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 

The  I>aUy  Telegraph,  like  its  editoT,  is  practical,  and  does 
>t  deal  in  extract.     All  the  sheet,  wi.t\i  tVe  exc«^\:icn\  oi  ^  S-wn 
»  op  with  busineaa  aive'rtive«tac>iA&-,  \l^k.^.'l^ 
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not  the  least  amusing  part  of  tlie  paper,     A  gigantic  fig- 
ai  a  man  in  high  hoota  and  felt  hat,  standing  on  a  ladder 
.  pasting  np  MesBra.  Eldredge  and  Clawson'a  dry-goods  ad- 
occupiea  nearly  half  the  back  page.     Mr.  Birch, 
Amna  "  parties  hauling  wheat  from  San  Pete  Connty  "  that 
mill  at  Foi't  Birch  is  now  running,  and  that  it  is  situate  at 
TQoath  of  Salt  Creek  Caiion,  just  above  Nephi  City,  Juab 
■trnnty,  on  the  direct  road  to  Pahranagat.     A  view  of  the  fort, 
rtth  poatems,  parapets,  embrasures,  and  a  giant  flag,  heads  the 
IvCTtisement.     But  the  cuts  are  not  always  so  cheerful :  one 
■western  paper  fills  three- qnartere  of  its  front  page  with  an 
ngraving  of  a  cofRn.     The  editorial  columns  contain  calls' to 
"  i "  brethren  with  teams  "  to  aid  the  immigrants,  an  account 
1 "  rather  mixed  case  "  of  "  double  divorce  "  (Grentilo),  and 
i  prosecution  of  a  man  "  for. violation  of  the  seventh  coin- 
tendment."     A  Mormon  police  report  is  headed  "One  drnnk 
'the  Calaboose."     Defendinghimself  against  charges  of  "  di- 
recting bishops  "  and  "  steadying  the  ark,"  the  editor  calls  on 
tho  bishops  to  shorten  their  sermons:  "we  may  get  a  crack 
fc  this,  but  we  can't  help  it.     We  like  variety,  life,  and  short 
aeelinga."     In  a  paragraph  about  his  visitors,  our  fi-iend  the 
liittir  of  the  Telegraph  said,  a  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  in 
&  city, "  If  a  stranger  can  escape  the  strychnine  clique  for 
ttree  days  after  arrival,  he  is  forever  afterward  safe.     Gener- 
ic the  first  twenty-four  hours  are  suflicient  to  prostrate  even 
Ihe  very  robust."     In  a  few  words  of  regret  at  a  change  in  the 
Senver  newspaper  staff,  our  editor  says ;  "  However,  a  couple 
li  sentences  indicate  that  George  has  no  intention  of  aban- 
fcning  the  tripod.    That's  right :  keep  at  it,  my  boy ;  misery 
Bka  company." 
The  day  after  we  reached  Denver,  the  Gazette,  commenting 
this  same  "  George,"  said :  "  Captain  West  has  left  the 
ioe&y  Mowttaina  News  ofiice.     We  are  not  surprised,  as  we 
lindd  never  see  how  any  respectable  decent  gentleman  like 
Oeoi^  could  get  along  with  Governor  Evans's  paid  hireling 
W  whelp  who  edits  that  delectable  sheet."     Of  the  two  pa- 
k^  which  exist  in  every  town  in  the  Union,  eacV  v&  aWs^ft  «.x. 
Itet  Xtt^npting  to  "use  np  "  the  other.     1  \ia\e  seeo.  fee; 
Waoaratio print  of  Chicago  call  its  Republican  o^v^^'^^^"  * 

rdiaanion,  disrepatable,  bankrupt,  emaaQuVateA  evewa^ 
i 
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newspaper  concern  of  this  city" — a  string  of  terms  by  the  8 
of  which  even  Western  utterances  pale. 

A  paragraph  headed  "  The  MUlenninm  "  tolls  ua  that  ■; 
editors  of  the  Telegraph  and  Deaeret  JVetos  were  seen  yes 
day  afternoon  walking  together  toward  the  Twentieth  Wl 
Another  paragraph  records  the  ill  success  of  an  expediti 
i^ainst  Indians  who  had  been  "raiding"  down  in  '  ~ "  * 
or  Soath  Utah.     A  general  order,  signed  "  Lieut-General  D 
iel  H.  Wells,"  and  dated  "  Head-quarters,  Nauvoo  Legion,^ 
recta  the  assembly,  for  a  three  days'  "  big  drill,"  of  the  fo 
of  the  various  military  districts  of  the  Territory.     The  ft 
of  "  Territorial  Militia,"  under  which  alone  the  United  St 
can  permit  the  existence  of  the  legion,  is  carefully  onutS 
This  is  not  the  only  warlike  advertisement  in  the  paper :  f 
teen  oases  of  Ballard  rifles  are  offered  in  exchange  for  catt 
and  other  firms  offer  tents  and  side-arms  to  their  friai 
Amusements  are  not  forgotten  :  a  crioket-match  between  H 
Mormon  settlements  in  Cach6  County  is  recorded, "  Wellsfl 
whipping  Brigham  City,  with  six  wicketa  to  go  down ;"  a 
followed  by  an  article  in  which  the  First  President  may  bi 
had  a  hand,  pointing  out  that  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  is  ^^ 
to  be  the  greatest  of  tlieatres,  and  that  the  favor  of  its  aaui" 
ence  is  a  passport  beyond  Wallack's,  and  equal  to  Drnry  La"^ 
or  the  Haymarket.     In  sharp  contrast  to  these  signs  of  pres^^ 
prosperity,  the  First  Presidency  annoimce  the  annual  gath 
ing  of  the  surviving  members  of  Zion's  camp,  the  associatl 
of  the  first  immigrant  band. 

There  is  about  the  Mormon  papers  much  tliat  tells  of  M 
settlement  and  prospei'Jty,  When  I  showed  Stenhonse  I 
Dewoer  Gazette  of  our  second  day  in  thiit  town,  he  1 
"  Well,  Telegraph's  better  than  that !"  The  Denver  sfael 
a  literary  cnriosity  of  the  first  order.  Printed  on  chot 
colored  paper,  in  ink  of  a  not  much  darker  hue,  it  is  in  f 
illegible,  to  the  reader's  regret;  for  what  we  were  Bbl6 
make  out  was  good  enoogh  to  make  na  wish  for  more. 

The  difEerence  between  the  Mormon  and  Gentile  pa]i 

is  strongly  marked  in  the  advertisements.     The  Denver  C 

selte  IB  £]led  with  puffs  of  quacks  and  whiaky-ahops.     In  th* 

oolamn  headed  "Business  CJarda,"  "Dr.^rouitXiia  Kaw(j<a.iu:K.i 

thst  he  may  be  oonsolted  by  tis  paVveWft  vb.  A«l  ''"Sisw 
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German,  and  English"  tongue*     Lower  down  we  liave  the 
cord  of  '•  Dr.  Treat,  Eclectic  Physician  and  Surgeon,"  which  U 
preceded  by  an  advertisement  of  "Sulkies  made  to  order," 
Mid  followed  by  a  leaded  heading  "  Know  thy  Destiny  :  Ma- 
dune  Thornton,  the  English  Astrologist  and  PBychometriciao, 
Jias  located  herself  at  Hudson,  New  York ;  by  the  aid  of  an 
instrameut  of  intense  power,  known  as  the  Psychomotrop*^ 
ehe  guarantees  to  produce  n  life-like  picture  of  the  future  hua- 
ilsand  or  wife  of  the  applicant."     There  is  a  strange  turning 
|t«ward  the  supernatural  among  this  people.      Astrology  19 
■penly  professed  as  a  science  throughout  the  United  States; 
he  mccess  of  spiritualism  is  amazing.    The  most  sensible  men 
not  exempt  from  the  weakness :  the  dupes  of  the  astrolor 
_     a  are  not  the  uneducated  Irish ;  they  are  the  strong-uiiud- 
.ed,  half-educated  Western  men,  shrewd  and  keen  in  trade^i 
"brave  in  war,  material  and  cold  in  f  ^th,  it  would  be  supposed, 
but  credulous  to  folly,  as  we  know,  when  personal  revelation, 
the  Bttpematuralism  of  the  present  day,  is  set  before  them  la 
the  crudest  and  least  attractive  forms.     A  little  lower,  "  Cha^ 
ley  Eyser"  and  "  Gus  Fogua"  advertise  their  bars.    The  lat- 
ter announces  "  Lager  beer  at  only  10  cents,"  in  a  "  cool  r^ 
treat,"  "fitted  up  with  gi-een-growing   trees."     A  returned 
varrior  heads   his  announcement,  in   huge   capitals,  "  Back 
Home  Agdn — An  Old  Hand  at  the  Bellows — The  Soldiet 
Hacltamith : — S,  M.  Logan."     In  a  country  where  weights  and 
measures  are  rather  a  matter  of  practice  than  of  law,  Mc 
O'Comiell   does   well   to  add    to   "Lager   beer,   16    cents,". 
"Glaases  hold  two  bushels."    John  Morris,  of  the  "  Little  Gir' 
ant"  or  "Theatre  Saloon,"  asks  us  to  "call  and  see  him;" 
while  his  rivals  of  the  "  Progressive  Saloon  "  offer  the  "  finest 
liqnora  that  the  East  can   command."     Mon'is  Sigi,  whose 
"lager  18  pronounced  A  No,  1  by  all  who  have  used  it,"  bids  us 
"gjve  him  a  iair  trial,  and  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  false  r&.' 
ports  in  circulation,"    Daniel  Marsh,  dealer  in  "  breech-loadr 
ing  guns  and  revolvers,"  adds,  "  and  any  thing  that  may  b^. 
wanted  from  a  cradle  to  a  coffin,  both  inclusive,  made  to  or- 
der.    An  Indian  Lodge  on  view,  for  sale ;"  but  he  fails  to  natQB 
it  in  his  advertisement:  the  Utes  brought  it  in  too  late  fo^; 
insertion,  perhaps. 

Advertkements  of  freight-trains  now  startmg  \o  \kc"^a) 
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of  mail-coacbea  to  BuckakJn  Joe — oOvertisements  slant 
topey-turvy,  and  sideways  turned — complete  the  onter  ebeel; 
but  some  of  them,  through  bad  ink,  print«r'e  errors,  Btraii^ 
English,  and  wilder  Latin,  are  wholly  unintelligible.  It  ii 
hard  to  make  much  of  this,  for  instaooe :  "  Mr.  ^aonlapius, 
no  offense,  I  hope,  as  this  is  written  extempore  and  ipso 
facto.    But,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  disregard  ex  unci  disiie 

In  an  editorial  on  the  English  visitors  then  in  Denver,the 
chance  of  putting  into  their  months  a  pufE  of  the  Territory  oi 
Colorado  was  not  lost.  We  were  made  to  "  appreciate  lia 
native  energy  and  wealth  of  industry  necessary  in  buildiQgnp 
such  a  Star  of  Empire  aa  Colorado."  The  nexX  paragraphia 
communicated  from  Conejos,  in  the  south  of  the  Territory, 
and  says :  "  The  election  has  now  passed  off,  and  I  am  conli- 
dent  that  we  can  beat  any  ward  in  Denver,  and  give  them  two 
in  the  game,  for  rascality  in  voting."  Another  leader  calls  on  j 
the  people  of  Denver  to  remember  that  there  are  two  mea  in 
the  Calaboose  for  mule-stealing,  and  that  the  last  man  lookw 
up  for  the  offense  was  allowed  to  escape :  some  cottonwool" 
trees  still  exist,  it  believes.  In  former  times,  there  was  i> 
the  lynching  here  hinted  at  a  reason  which  no  longer  exiaS 
a  man  shut  up  in  gaol  built  of  adohfi,  or  sun-dried  brick,  oo(( 
scratch  his  way  through  the  crumbling  wall  in  two  daya^ 
the  citizens  generally  hanged  him  in  one.  Now  that  1 
jails  are  in  brick  and  stone,  the  job  might  safely  be  lefH 
the  sheriff;  but  the  people  of  Denver  seem  to  trust  themsdi 
better  even  than  they  do  their  delegate.  Bob  Wilson. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  jails  were  bo  crpay  that  Colorst 
criminals,  when  given  their  choice  whether  they  would 
lianged  in  a  week,  or  "  as  soon  after  breakfast  to-morrow 
shall  bo  conveuient  to  the  sheriff  and  agreeable,  Mr.  Priao 
to  you,"  aa  the  Texan  formula  runs,  used  to  elect  for  tlie  q\ 
delivery,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  they  would  catch  t 
deaths  of  cold — at  least,  so  the  Denver  story  runs.  1 
have,  however,  a  method  of  getting  the  jails  inspected  ] 
which  might  be  found  useful  at  home :  It  consists  of  the  i 
pie  plan  of  giving  the  governor  of  a  jail  an  opportunity 
seeing  the  practical  working  of  the  system  by  locking  him. 
ia^de  ior  &  wMle. 
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These  Far-western  papers  are  written  or  compiled  under 

~  iulties  almost  overwhelmiug.     Mr,  Frederick  J.  Stanton, 

Denver,  tolil  me  that  often  lie  bad  been  forced  to  "  Het  np" 

*  print,  as  well  as  "  edit,"  the  paper  which  ho  owns.     Type 

Ml  not  alwaya  to  be  found.     In  its  early  daya,  the  Alta  Caii- 

ypmia  once  appeared  with  a  paragraph  which  ran,  "  I  have 

JteW  in  my  type,  aa  there  is  none  in  the  Spanish  alphabet. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  this  letter ;  in  the 

rtime  we  must  use  two  Vs." 

Till  I  had  Been  the  editor's  rooms  in  Denver,  Austin,  and 

It  Lake  City,  I  had  no  conception  of  the  point  to  which  dis- 

brt  could  be  carried.     For  all  theue  hardships,  payment 

Bmall  and  slow.     It  consists  often  of  little  hut  the  satisfac- 

wlrich  it  is  to  the  editor's  vanity  to  be  "  hqnored  "  by  the 

jlest  man  of  the  place,  treated  to  an  occasional  chat  with  the 

'emor  of  the  Territory,  to  a  chair  in  the  overland  Mail  Of- 

whenever  he  walks  in,  to  the  hand  of  the  hotel  proprietor 

benever  he  cornea  near  the  bar,  and  to  a  pistol-shot  once  or 

in  a  month. 

'It  mnst  not  be  snpposed  that  the  Vedette  docs  the  Mor- 
is ho  harm :  the  perpetual  reiteration  in  the  Eastern  and 
[lish  papers  of  three  sets  of  stories  alone  would  suffice  to 
ik  down  a  flourishing  power.  The  three  lines  that  are  in- 
risbly  taken  as  foundations  for  their  stories  are  these — that 
Mormon  women  are  wretched,  and  would  fain  get  away, 
are  checked  by  the  Danitca  ;  that  the  Mormons  are  ready 
igbt  with  the  Federal  troops  withthe  hope  of  success; 
:  robbery  of  the  people  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  is  at  the 
!tom  of  Mormonism— or,  as  the  Vedette  puts  it, "  On  tith- 
i'and  loaning  hang  all  the  kw  and  the  profits." 
'f  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Vedette  effectually 
tea  the  stories  of  the  acts  of  the  Danites  in  these  modem 
\,  and  therefore  disposes  of  the  first  set  of  stories,  the  third 
jually  answered  by  a  glance  at  its  pages.  Columns  of  par- 
aphs, sheets  of  advertisements,  testify  to  the  foundation  by 
'  I  the  most  friglitfnl  desert  on  earth,  of  an  agricul- 
|]  community  which  California  herself  can  not  match.  The 
WThodh  may  well  call  their  country  "  Deseret " — "  land  of  thu 
~  The  process  of  fertilization  goes  on  day  by  iay.  S«- 
Sfmibera  Utah  was  a  deaert  'bate  a&  Saih 
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Busb  Pluiiia.    Irrigation  from  the  fresh-water  lake  was  cai»' 
ried  out  under  episcopiil  direotioD,  and  the  result  is  the  grow^ 
of  fifty  kinds  of  grapes  alone.     Cotton-mills  and  vineyards  are 
springing  up  on  every  side,  and  "Dixie"  begins  to  look  dowT>- 
on  its  parent,  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.     Irrigation  from 
mountain  rills  has  done  this  miracle,  we  say,  though  the  S^< 
undoubtedly  believe  that  God's  hand  is  in  it,  helping  mirac 
lously  "  His  peculiar  people." 

In  face  of  Mormon  prosperity,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
Utah  was  settled  on  the  Wakefieldian  system,  though  Brigl 
knows  nothing  of  Wakefield.  Town  population  and  count 
population  grew  up  sid'e  by  side  in  every  valley,  and  the  pit 
was  not  allowed  to  gain  on  the  machine-saw  and  the  shnttie. 

It  is  not  only  in  water  and  verdure  that  Utah  is  natur; 
poor.    On  the  mining-map  of  the  States,  the  countries 
lie  around  Utah — Nevada,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana — i 
one  blaze  of  yellow,  and  blue,  and  red,  colored  from  end 
end  with  the  tints  that  are  used  to  denote  the  existence 
precious  metals,     Utah  is  blank  at  present — blank,  the  M( 
mons  say,  by  nature;  Gentiles  say,  merely  through  the  ab«. 
sence   of   survey;    and   they   do    their    best    to   circnmventi 
Mother  Nature.     Every  fall  the  "  strychine  "  party  raise  t^ 
cry  of  gold  discoveries  in  Utah,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  % 
rush  of  minei-s  down  to  Salt  Lake  City  too  late  for  them  to 
get  away  again  before  the  snows  begin.     The  presence  of  eonu 
thousands  of  broad-brimmed  rowdies  in  Salt  Lake  City  fiff 
a  winter  would  be  ^e  death  of  Morraonism,  they  believe, 
Within  the  hist  few  days,  I  am  told  that  prospecting  partitt 
have  found  "pay  dirt"  in  City  Cafion,  which,  however,  they 
had  first  themselves  carefully  "  salted"  with  gold-dust    There 
is  coal  at  the  settlement  at  which  we  breakfasted  on  obt  wv^ 
from  Weber  River  to  Salt  Lake ;  and  Stenhouse  tells  us  th^ 
the  only  difference  between  the  Utah  coal  and  that  of  Wales 
is,  that  the  latter  will  "  burn,"  and  the  former  wonH/ 

Poor  as  Utah  is  by  nature,  clear  though  it  he  that  what- 
ever value  the  soil  now  possesses,  represents  only  the  loving 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Saints,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  continue  to  possess  it,  even  though  the  remaining 
.    string  of  Vedette-hora  stories  assert  that  Brigham  "  threatens 
^ieZ^ "  to  the  Gentiles  that  would  expeV  \i\m. 


coDBtant,  teasing,  wasp-like  pertiuacity  of  the  Vedette 
done  some  barm  to  liberty  of  thought  throughout  the 
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When"  you  are  driven  hence,  where  shall  yon  go?" 

We  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  the  Lord  will  guide 

Hli  people,"  was  tny  rebuke  from  Elder  Stenhonse,  delivered 

in  tiie  half-solemn,  half-laughing  manner  characteristic  of  the 

"  inta.     "  Yott  eay  miracles  are  passed  and  gone,"  he  went 

,j  "  but  if  God  has  ever  interfered  to  protect  a  Church,  he 

(interposed  on  our  behalf.     In  1857,  when  the  whole  army 

the  Uiuted  States  was  let  slip  at  us  under  Albert  S.  John- 

ffl,  we  were  given  strength  to  turn  them  aside,  and  defeat 

Bia  without  a  blow.    The  Lord  permitted  us  to  dictate  our 

m  terms  of  peace.    Again,  when  the  locnsts  came  in  such 

as  to  blacken  the  whole  valley,  and  fill  the  air  with  a 

fog,  Grod  sent  millions  of  strange  new  gulls,  and  these 

bronred  the  locusts,  and  saved  us  from  destruction.    The 

prd  win  goide  Ilis  people." 

Often  as  I  discussed  the  future  of  Utah  and  their  Church 
:h  Mormons,  I  could  never  get  from  them  any  answer  but 
s;  they  would  never  even  express  a  belief,  as  wOl  many 
}Btem  Gentiles,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel 
m  from  the  coimtiy  they  now  hold.  They  can  not  help 
ing  how  imraediat*  is  the  danger :  from  the  American  press 
re  comes  a  cry, "  Let  us  have  this  .polygamy  put  down ;  its 
Stence  is  a  disgrace  to  England,  from  which  it  springs,  a 
me  to  America,  in  which  it  dwells,  to  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
Bt,  whose  laws  it  outrages  and  defies.  How  long  will  you 
to  tolerate  this  retrogression  from  Christianity,  this 
It  to  civilization  ?" 

Pith  Iho  New  Englanders,  the  question  is  political  as  well 
thoolo^cal,  peraonal  as  well  as  political — 'poli\AC,!i,  "M&wJi'j 
use  there  in  a  great  likeness  between  Mottoou  ftx:pT6«svwD% 
fJefin  the  divine  origin  of  polygamy  and  l\ie  feoviXJivft'nv 
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and  father  of  the  faithful;"  "David,  the  best^loved  of  G«Jj 
was  a  ptilygamiat ;"  "Show  us  a  Biblical  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery ;"  "  Show  us  a  denuaciation  of  polygamy,  and  we'll  belief* 
you."  It  is  this  similarity  of  the  defensive  positions  of  Mor^ 
monism  and  slavery  whiuh  has  led  to  the  present  peril  of  thi 
Salt  Lake  Cliurcb :  the  New  Englanders  look  on  the  Moi 
mons,  not  only  as  heretics,  but  as  friends  to  the  slavo-oi 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  hear  a  man  warmly  praise  the  MorJ 
mons,  you  may  set  him  down  as  a  Soutlierner,  or,  at  the  leas^^ 
a  Democrat. 

Another  reason  for  the  hostility  of  New  England  is, 
while  the  discredit  of  Morraonism  falls  upon  America,  tl 
American  people  have  but  little  share  in  its  existence :  a  f( 
of  the  leaders  are  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers,  but 
the  Rink  and  file,  not  one.  In  every  ten  immigrants,  the  mis*' 
sionarics  count  upon  finding  that  four  come  from  Eaglanfl,. 
two  fi-om  Wales,  one  from  the  Scotch  lowlands,  one  from 
Swedep,  one  from  Switzerland,  and  one  from  Prussia ;  fron 
Catholic    countries,  none;    from   all   America,  none.      It  is 

'  through  this  purely  local  and  temporary  association  of  ideas 
that  we  see  the  strange  sight  of  a  party  of  tolerant,  large- 
hearted  Churchmen,  eager  to  march  their  armies  ag^nst  a 
Church. 

If  we  put  aside  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the  moral 
right  to  crush  Mormonism  in  the  name  of  truth,  we  find  that 
it  is,  at  ail  events,  easy  enough  to  do  it.  There  is  no  difficultj^ 
in  finding  legal  excuses  for  action — no  danger  in  backing  tbl 
Federal  legislation  with  military  force.  The  legal  point  lii 
clear  enough^Hslear  upon  a  double  issue-  Congress  can  legist 
late  for  the  Territories  in. social  matters — has,  in  fact,  alrea^fh 
done  so.  Polygamy  is  at  this  moment  punishable  in  Utti^j 
hut  the  law  is,  pending  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  not  eA^- 
forced.  Without  extraordinary  action,  its  enforcement  wonU' 
be  impossible,  for  Mormon  juries  will  ^ve  no  verdict  antagft 
onistic  to  their  Church  ;  but  it  ia  not  only  in  this  matter  thiifc' 
the  Mormons  have  been  offenders.  They  have  sinned  bIbpj 
against  the  land-laws  of  America.  The  Church,  Brigbi 
Kimha)},  a})  are  I.indholdera  on  a  scale  tiot  coQtaraplated 
the  "Homestead"  laws  —  unless  to  W  ioT\>\il.ft.e'cv 

■therefore,  are  the  Moj-mons  at  the  meTCj  o^  v\\&'?eietii 
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gresB.  Tliere  is  a  loop-liole  opea  in  the  matter  of  polygamy 
— (hat  adopted  by  the  New  York  Commuiusts,  when  they 
chose  ea«h  a  woman  to  be  his  legal  wife,  and  ao  put  themselveB 
without  the  reach  of  law.  This  method  of  escape,  I  have 
been  assured  by  Morinoa  elders,  is  one  that  nothing  couLd 
ior«e  them  to  adopt.  Rather  than  indirectly  destroy  tlieir 
Church  by  any  such  weak  eompliance,  they  would  again  re- 
xounce  their  homes,  and  make  their  paiuiul  way  across  the 
-vilde.mcss  to  some  new  Deaeret. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  New  England  interference  will  hinge 
ipon  plurality.  A  "  difficulty  "  ean  eaRily  be  made  to  arise 
ipon  the  land  question,  and  no  breach  of  the  principle  of  tol- 
ion  will,  on  the  surface  at  least,  be  visible.  No  sui'veya 
been  held  in  the  Territory  since  1867,  no  lands  within 
lihe  territorial  limits  have  been  sold  by  the  Federal  land-office. 
iTot  only  have  the  limitations  of  the  "  Homestead  "  and  "  Pre- 
iuiption"  laws  been  disregarded,  but  Salt  Lake  City,  with  its 
{kalace,  its  theatre,  and  hotels,  is  built  upon  the  public  lands 
pf  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexican  titles  are 
respected  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  and  as  Utah  waa 
Mexican  soil  when,  before  the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo, 
the  Mormons  settled  on  its  wastes,  it  seems  hard  that  tlieir 
claims  should  not  be  equally  respected. 

After  all,  the  theoi7  of  Spanish  authority  was  a  ridicnlous 
Gcti(Hi.  The  Mormons  were  the  first  occupants  of  the  coun- 
try which  now  forms  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Colorado, 
&nd  the  Stiate  of  Nevada,  and  the  Mormons  were  thus  annexed 
to  the  United  States  without  being  in  the  least  degree  consult- 
ed. It  is  true  that  they  might  be  said  t«  have  occupied  the 
«oiuitry  ae  American  citizens,  and  so  to  have  carried  Amer- 
ican sovereignty  with  them  into  the  wilderness  j  but  this, 
again,  is  a  European,  not  an  American  theory.  American  citr 
^icns  are  such,  not  as  men  bom  upon  a  certain  soil,  but  as 
being  citizens  of  a  State  of  the  Union  or  an  organized  Terri- 
tory; and  though  the  Mormons  may  be  said  to  have  accepted 
rllieir  position  as  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  still  they 
did  BO  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  continue  a  Mor- 
jnon  country,  where  Grentiles  should,  at  the  most,  be  barely 
tolerated. 

'Weneed  not  go  further  into  the  maztjs  oi  \ra\i\\c\a.'W-.*^''^ ' 
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ex  post  facto  American  eTiactmeats.  The  Mormons  thi 
selves  admit  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  against  them; 
eay  that  while  it  is  clLumed  that  Buston  and  Philadelphia 
fitly  legislate  for  the  Mormons  three  thousand  miles  awi 
because  Utah  is  a  Territory,  not  a  State,  men  forget  that  H, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  themselves  who  force  Utah  to 
main  a,  Territory,  although  they  admitted  the  less  popi ' 
ffebraska,  Nevada,  and  Oregon  to  their  rights  as  States. 

If,  wholly  excluding  morals  from  the  caliiulation,  there 
be  no  doubt  upon  the  points  of  the  law,  there  can  be  aa  Ul 
upon  the  military  qaestion.     Of  the  fifteen  hundred  miles^ 
waterless  tract  or  desert  that  we  crossed,  Geven  hunilred  haff; 
been  annihilated:  1B69   may  see  the  railroad  track  in  thjB 
streets  of  Salt  Lake  City.     This  not  only  settles  the  militaqc 
question,  but  is  meant  to  do  so.     When  men  lay  four  ua^&^ 
a  r^lroad  iu  a  day,  and  average  two  miles  a  day  for  a  Thll^ 
year,  when  a  Government  bribes  high  enough  to  secnre  t^ 
Mtartllng  a  rate  of  progress,  there  is  something  more  than 
commerce  or  settlement  in  the  wind.     The  Pacific  Railroad  !a 
not  merely  meant  to  be  the  shortest  line  from  New  York  to 
San  Franuisco,  but  it  ia  meant  to  put  down  Mormonism. 

If  the  Federal  Government  decides  to  attack  these  peao^ 
able  citizens  of  a  Territory  that  should  long  since  have  bem 
a  State,  they  certainly  will  not  fight,  and  they  no  less  aore^ 
will  not  disperse.  Polynesia  or  Mexico  is  their  goal ;  and  in 
the  Marquesas  or  in  Sonora  tliey  may,  perhaps,  for  a^^V 
years  at  least,  be  let  alone,  again  to  prove  the  forerunnera  j^' 
English  civilization — planters  of  Saxon  institutions  and  t^ 
English  tongue,  once  more  to  perform  their  mission,  a?  th^ 
•  performed  it  in  Missouri  and  iu  Utah,  .^ 

When  we  turn  from  the  simple  leg^  question,  and  the  ^1^ 
more  simple  military  one,  to  the  moral  point  involved  iti  tM 
forcible  suppression  of  plural  marriage  in  one  State  by  Ujg 
force  of  all  the  others,  we  find  the  consideration  of  the  matt^ 
confused  by  the  apparent  analogy  between  the  so-called  txm 
sade  ^lainst  slavery  and  the  proposed  cmsade  against  .polyg^ 
amy.  There  is  no  real  resemblance  between  the  cases,  fil 
the  strictest  sense,  there  was  no  more  a  crusade  agai 
slavery  than  there  is  a  crusade  againat  anaVea  ci-aftife-^»srt,i 
aian  wbo  strikes  one  that  bit  him.    THe  ?vitcs\:  T«?'a>Q\ 
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iTe  never  pretended  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the 
jratifiuaiion  of  the  war.  The  South  rose  in  rebellion,  and,  in 
i'iriiig,  gave  New  England  an  opportunity  for  the  deBtruction 
in  America  of  an  Inatitation  at  variance  with  the  republican 
form  of  government,  and  ag^^ressive  in  its  tendencies.  So  far 
is  polygamy  from  being  opposed  in  epirii  to  democracy,  that 
il  is  impossible  here  in  Salt  Lake  City  not  to  see  that  it  is 
the  most  levelling  of  all  social  institutions — Mormonism  the 
most  democratio  of  religions.  A  rich  man  in  New  York 
teares  bis  sons  large  property,  and  founds  a  family;  a  rich 
Mormon  leaves  his  twenty  or  thirty  sons  each  a  miserable 
fraction  of  his  money,  and  each  son  must  trudge  out  into  the 
world  and  toil  for  himself.  Brigham'a  sons — those  of  them 
who  are  not  gratuitously  employed  in  hard  service  for  the 
Churoh  ia  foreign  parts — are  cattle-drivera,  small  farmers, 
ranchmen.  One  of  them  was  the  only  poorly-clad  boy  I  saw 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  system  of  polygamy,  in  which  all  the 
wiveB,  and  cooseqnently  all  the  children,  are  equal  before  tho 
law,  is  a  powerful  engine  of  democracy. 

The  general  moral  question  of  whether  Mormonism  is  to  bo 
pnt  down  by  the  sword  because  the  Latter-day  Saints  difEer 
in  certain  social  customs  from  other  Christians,  is  one  for  the 
preacher  and  the  casuist,  not  for  a  travelling  observer  of  En- 
glish-speaking countries  as  they  are.  Mormonism  comes  un- 
der my  observation  as  the  religious  and  social  system  of  the 
most  SDOcessfiil  of  all  pioneers  of  English  civilization.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  would  be  an  inmiediate  advantage  to  the 
world  that  they  should  be  driven  out  once  more  into  the  wil- 
derness, again  to  found  an  England  in  Mexico,  in  Polynesia, 
or  on  Red  River.  It  may  be  an  immediate  gain  to  civiliza-  ' 
fion,  but  America  herself  was  founded  by  schismatics  upon  a 
basis  of  tolerance  to  all ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  found  Amer- 
Irana  who  think  it  would  be  the  severest  blow  that  has  been 
lAealt  to  liberty  since  the  St.  Bartholomew,  were  she  to  lend 
aer  enormous  power  to  systematic  persecution  at  the  cannon's 
■b&ath. 

jf  The  question  of  where  to  draw  the  Une  is  one  rf  VnX.CTe&V. 
■reat  Biitain  draws  it  at  Wack  faces,  and  wou\?fcta.i:3\'j  V\- 
BU0  the  existence  among  her  white  BubiectB  m.l-o'nift^  '^^ 
^^^o^^ba^^he  Maharajaaof  BoTttbaY-    'j^J^ 
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k  faces,"  say  the  Mormons, "  wliy  should 
t  let  the  Americans  draw  it  at  two  thousand  miles  from 
tungtOB  ?" 

I  iDonil  (]ueEtJon  can  not  be  disHociated  from  that  of 
1  history.  The  S^nts  marched  from  Miesouri  and 
B  into  no  man's  land,  intending  there  to  live  out  of  the 
f  those  who  differed  from  them,  as  do  the  Russian  dis- 
ICnien  transported  in  past  ages  to  the  provinces  of  Tauriila 
ud  Kherson.  It  is  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  thoy  say,  that  they 
tan  eitizens  of  the  United  States. 

Thiire  U  in  the  Far  West  a  fast  increasing  party  who  would 
bave  people  to  be  polygnist^,  polyandrists,  free-lovers,  Shak- 
Nrti'or  monogamists,  as  they  please  ;  who  would  place  the  so- 
ijdnUktJORs  as  they  have  placed  religion — out  of  the  reach  of 
ttskMr.  I  need  hardly  say  that  public  opinion  has  such  over- 
vlieliBing  force  in  America  that  it  is  probable  that  even  un- 
der a  system  of  perfect  toleration  by  law,  two  forms  of  the 
family  relation  would  never  be  found  existing  side  by  side. 
Polygnists  would  continue  to  migrate  to  Mormon-land,  free- 
lovers  to  New  York,  Shakers  to  New  England,  Some  will 
find  in  this  a  reason  for,  and  some  a  reason  against,  a  chan^. 
la  any  case,  a  crusade  gainst  Mormonism  will  hardly  draw 
sympathy  from  Nebraska,  from  Michigan,  from  Kansas. 

Many  are  found  who  say,  "  Leave  Mormonism  to  itself, 
and  it  will  die."  The  Pacific  Railroad  alone,  they  think,  will 
k&I  it.  Those  Americans  who  know  Utah  best  are  not  of  tliis 
Opiuion.  Mormonism  is  no  snperstition  of  the  past.  There 
IB  hnge  vilidity  in  the  polygamic  Church.  Emerson  once 
(Qmke  to  me  of  Unitarianism,  Buddhism,  and  Mormonism  as 
three  religions  which,  right  or  wrong,  are  fall  of  force.  "  The 
UpnuonB  only  need  to  be  persecuted,"  said  Elder  Frederick  to 
tati''Ul  become  as  powerful  as  the  Mohammedans."  It  is,  in- 
dlfll^more  than  doubtful  whether  polygamy  can  endure  aide 
hfi«de  with  American  monogamy — it  is  certain  that  Mormon 
Q^ettly  power  and  Mormon  mysteries  can  not,  in  the  lone;  run, 
ftttff^fi"'^  the  presence  of  a  large  Gentile  population;  but  if 
ion  titles  to  land  are  respected,  and  if  great  -Kivftetij^ 
kifl  Mot/otfnd  to  dx/st  in  Utah,  Mormonism  VvWaot^e.  fet- 
f  to  any  much  larger  Gentile  intrusion  t\ian  it  \xaa  to  c»\* 
Settiers  who  can  go  to  California  or  to  CoXoTOfe 
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"  parca  "  will  hardly  fix  themBelves  in  tbe  Utah  desert.  ThW 
Mexican  table-lands  will  be  annexed  before  Gentile  imimw 
grants  eeviously  trouble  Brigbam.  Gold  and  New  fingiuin 
are  the  most  dreaded  foes  of  Mormondom.  Nothing  can  « 
polygamy  if  lodes  and  placefB  such  as  those  of  ail  the  st 
ing  States  are  found  in  Utah ;  nothing  can  save  it  if  the  Svl6 
Englanders  determine  to  put  it  down. 

Were  Congress  to  enforce  the  homestead  laws  in  Utal 
Mid  provide  for  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  Gentile  po(( 
ulation,  polygamy  would  not  only  die  of  itself,  but  drag  Mmr 
monism  down  in  its  fall.  Brigham  knows  more  completer" 
than  we  can  the  necessity  of  isolation.  He  would  not  I 
likely  to  await  the  blow  whiob  increased  Gentile  immigratioa  I 
would  deal  to  his  power. 

If  New  England  decides  to  act,  the  table-hinds  of  Mexico 
will  see  played  once  more  the  sad  comedy  of  Utah.  Again 
the  Mormons  will  march  into  Mexican  territory,  again  to  wake 
some  day,  and  find  it  American.  Theirs,  however,  will  once 
more  be  the  pride  of  having  proved  the  pioneers  of  that  Enr 
glish  civilization  which  is  destined  to  overspread  the  temper- 
ate world.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  annexed  Utah 
to  the  United  States,  bnt  Brigham  Young  annexed  it  to  An- 
glo-Saxon doni. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

NAMELESS  ALPS. 


At  the  Post-office  in  Main  Street  I  gave  Mr.  Dixon  a  few 
last  messages  for  home — he  one  to  me  for  some  Egyptian 
friends  ;  and,  with  a  shako  and  a  wave,  we  parted,  to  meet  M 
London  after  between  us  completing  the  cirenit  of  the  globK 

This  time  again  I  was  not  alone :  an  Irish  miner  frow 
Montana,  with  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  revolver  and  pick,  shaped 
the  back  seat  with  the  mail-bags.  Before  we  had  forded  tlW 
Jordan  he  had  sung  "  The  wearing  of  the  Green,"  and  told  Tt^ 
the  day  and  the  hour  at  which  the  republic  was  to  be  ptdi' 
claimed  at  his  native  vill^e  in  Galway.  Like  a  true  Irifll9> 
man  of  the  South  or  West,  he  was  Viap^iy  onW  wUen  he  could' 
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;  aiid  BO  much  joy  did  lie  show  when  I  discover- 
ed tliat  the  cork  bad  slipped  from  my  flask,  and  left  me  de- 
pendent OD  htm  for  my  escape  fivDia  the  alkaline  poison,  ihat 
liilf  believed  he  had  drawn  it  himself  when  we  stopped  to 
chatige  horses  for  mules.  Certain  it  is  that  he  pressed  his 
wliisky  so  fast  npon  me  and  the  various  drivers,  that  the  day 
ve  most  needed  its  aid  there  was  none,  and  the  bottle  itself 
iimi  ended  its  career  by  serving  as  a  target  for  a  trial  of 
breech-loading  pistols. 

At  the  sixtli  ranch  from  the  city,  which  stands  on  the 
ifaorea  of  the  lake,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we 
found  Porter  Rockwell,  accredited  chief  of  the  Danites,  the 
"Avenging  Anf^els"  of  Utah,  and  leader,  it  is  said,  of  the 
"White  Indiana"  at  the  Moantain  ileadowa  Massacre. 


Since  1840  there  has  been  no  name  of  greater  terror  in  the 
West  than  Rockwell's ;  but  in  1 860  his  death  was  reported  in 
England,  and  the  career  of  the  great  Brother  of  Gideon  was 
ended,  as  we  thought.  I  was  told  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  he 
was  Still  alive  and  well,  and  his  portrait  was  among  those  that 
I  got  from  Mr.  Ottinger;  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
man  I  saw,  and  whose  picture  I  possess,  waa  in  iact  the  Yqt- 
ier  KocJcicei/  w/io  mardered  Stephenson  in  1842,    \t,  Bfflg  ' 
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convenient  to  have  two  or  three  men  to  pass  by  the  one  name; 
and  I  suspect  that  thb  is  so  in  the  Rockwell  caae. 

Under  the  name  of  Porter  Rockwell,  some  man  (or  men) 
has  been  the  terror  of  Mississippi  Valley,  of  Plains  and  Plfl- 
tean,  for  thirty  years.  In  1841  Joe  Smith  prophesied,  the 
tleath  of  Governor  Uoggs,  of  Missouri,  within  six  monthti 
within  that  time  he  was  shot  —  rumor  said,  by  RookweU. 
When  the  Danite  was  pablicly  charged  with  having  done  tlB 
deed  for  fifty  dollars  and  a  W!^on-team,  he  swore  he'd  shoot 
any  man  who  said  he'd  shot  Boggs  for  gain;  "  but  if  I  am 
charged  with  shooting  him,  tliey'll  have  to  prove  it" — wor<l" 
that  looked  like  guilt.  In  1842  Stephenson  died  by  the  sam* 
hand,  it  is  beheved,  Rockwell  was  known  to  be  the  working" 
chief  of  the  baud  organized  in  1S38  to  defend  the  First  Pres- 
idency by  any  means  whatever,  fair  or  foul,  known  at  various 
times  as  the  "  Big  Fan  "  that  should  winnow  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat;  the  "Daughter  of  Zion,"  the  "Destructives,"  thB 
"Flying  Angels,"  the  "Brother  of  Gideon,"  the  "  DestrtJ/' 
ing  Angels."  "  Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  for  J 
will  make  thy  horn  iron,  and  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass  ;  and 
thou  shall  beat  in  pieces  many  people;  and  I  will  conseoralS  ' 
their  gain  nnto  the  Lord,  and  their  substance  unto  the  lords  of 
the  whole  earth" — this  was  the  motto  of  the  band. 

Little  was  heard  of  the  Danites  from  the  time  that  tha 
Mormons  were  driven  from  Illinois  and  Missouri  until  1B52, 
when  murder  after  murder,  massacre  after  massacre,  occurftd 
in  the  Grand  Plateau.  Bands  of  immigrants,  of  settlers  on 
their  road  to  California,  parties  of  United  Sutes  ofBcers,  es- 
caping Mormons,  were  attacked  by  "  Indians,"  and  found 
scalped  by  the  next  whites  who  came  upon  their  trail.  It  was 
rumored  in  the  Eastern  States  that  the  red  men  were  Mor- 
mons in  disguise,  following  the  tactics  of  the  Anti-renters  of 
New  York,  In  the  case  of  Almon  Babbitt,  the  "Indiana" 
were  proved  to  have  been  white. 

The  atrocities  culminated  in  the  Mountain  Meadows  Mas- 
sacre in  1857,  when  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  murdered  by  men  armed  and  clothed  as  Indians,  l)nl 
sworn  to  by  some  who  escaped  as  being  whites.  Porter  Roob> 
well  has  hnd  theiniamjoi  this  tremeviAoas  s\a.\i^\ei  ^4eA.  ^^| 
-  l/w  huge  maaa  of  iiis  earUer  deedfi  ol \»\oui — ^w>\eCtv«t  ---»-"- 
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ly  or  wrongly,  who  shall  say  ?  The  man  tliat  I  saw  was  the 
maalhatdaptainBnrtODsawin  1860.  His  death  was  solemn- 
ly recorded  in  the  autuimi  of  that  year,  yet  of  the  identity  of 
thepefBonl  saw  with  the  person  described  by  Captain  Bui'ton 
Uiere  can  be  no  question.  The  bald,  frowning  forehea<i,  this 
eisister  smile,  the  long  grizzly  oiirls  falling  upon  the  back,  tho 
red  cheek,  the  coal  beard,  the  gray  eye,  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Rockwell  or  not,  he  is  a  man  capable  of  any  deed.  I 
W  hiB  photograph  in  my  pocket,  and  wanted  to  get  him  to 
sign  it;  but  when,  in  awe  of  his  glittering  bowie  and  of  his 
.hsK,  I  asked,  by  way  of  caution,  the  ranchman — a  new-coma 
ftddy — whether  Rockwell  could  write,  the  fellow  told  me 
*itli  many  an  oath  that "  the  boss  "  was  as  innocent  of  letters 
•s  a  babe.  "  As  for  writin',"  he  said,  "  cuss  me  if  he's  on  it. 
Yon  bet  he's  not — you  bet." 

Not  far  beyond  Rockwell's,  we  drove  close  to  the  beneh- 
Isnd  I  and  I  was  able  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  examine  the 
•Wta,  From  the  veranda  of  the  Mormon  poet  Naisbitt'H 
■iooBe  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  had  remarked  a.  double  line  of  ter- 
•tee  running  on  one  even  level  round  the  whole  of  the  great 
^ey  to  the  south,  cut  by  nature  along  the  base  alike  of  tho 
^Tquirrh  and  tho  Wasatch. 

I  had  thought  it  possible  that  the  terrace  was  the  result  of 
Be  varying  hardness  of  the  strata ;  but,  near  Black  Rock,  on 
e  overland  track,  I  discovered  that  where  the  terrace  lines 
ave  crossed  the  mountain  precipices,  they  are  continued 
lercly  by  deep  stains  upon  the  rocks.  Tho  inference  is  that 
lUiin  extremely  recent,  if  not  historic  times,  the  water  has 
bod  at  these  levels  from  two  to  three  hnndred  feet  above 
S  present  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  itself  4300  feet  above  tlie 
Tliree  days'  journey  farther  west,  on  the  Reese's  Rivei- 
Uge,  I  detected  similar  stains.  Was  the  whole  basin  of 
[  Rocky  Mountains— here  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
tosB — once  filled  with  a  bnge  sea,  of  which  the  two  Sierras 
I  the  shores,  and  the  Wasatch,  Goshoot,  Waroja,  Toi 
bb6,  Humboldt,  Washoe,  and  a  hundred  other  ranges,  the 
1  and  isles  ?  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  bnt  ihe  WvgeW,  ot 
ttiy  eiirf).  I  saw  one  on  Miraqe  Plains  flval  \b  Ra\.\.«  'ORa.'ft. 
greater  fellow.  Carson  Sink  is  evidently  ttie^iei  oiaw&sJ^-- 
tittar  lake;  and  there  are  salt  pools  In  aozena  wsaW 
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■ogh  Ruby  and  Smoky  vsUIeys.    The  Great  Salt  Lake  it- 
.    self  18  Eiuking  year  by  year,  and  the  sage-brush 

il|>on  the  alkali  desert  throughout  the  Grrand  Plateai 

LJEhese  aigos  point  to  the  rapid  dryiug-up  of  a  great  eea,  owing 

}  an  alteration  of  climatic  ooDditions. 

In  the  Odd  Fellows'  Library  at  San  Franciaco  I  found  » 

Tiap  of  North  America,  signed  "  John  Harvis,  A.M.,"  and 

V^ated  "  1605,"  which  shows  a  great  lake  in  the  country  now 

OODiprised  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Dai^otah,  with  a 

rNridth  of  fifteen  degrees,  and  is  named  "Thongo  or  Thoya." 

t'is  not  hkely  that  this  inland  sea  is  a  mere  exaggeration,  of 

be  present  Great  Salt  Lake,  because  the  views  of  that  sheet' 

fm  Tester  are  everywhere  limited  by  islands  in  such  a  way  a« 

)  give  to  the  eye  the  effect  of  exceeding  narrowness.     It  is 

pos^ble  that  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  other  Spanish  travellerg 

1  California,  may  have  looked  from  the  Utah  Mountains 

1  the  dwindling  remnant  of  a  great  inland  sea. 

On  we  jogged  and  jolted,  till  we  lost  sight  of  the  Ameri- 

i  Dead  Sea  and  of  its  lovely  valley,  and  got  into  a  canon 

poored  with   huge   boulders  and    slabs  of  roughened*  rook) 

B I  expected  each  minute  to  undergo  the  fate  of  that  lo" 

t  traveller  who  received  such  a  jolt  that  he  bit  off  the  tip, 

?•  Ms  Own  tongue,  or  of  Horace  Gi'eeley,  whose  head  waa'i 

mped,  it  is  said,  through  the  roof  of  his  conveyance.     Her^ 

8  upon  the  edstem  side  the  Waaatch,  the  track  was  marked 

I'Isy  never-ending  lines  of  skeletons  of  mules  and  osen. 

On  the  fifHt  evening  from  Salt  Lake,  we  escaped  once  more 
from  man  at  Stockton,  a  Grentile  mining  settlement  in  Rush 
Valley,  too  small  to  be  called  a  village,  though  possessed  of  «  ' 
nninicipality,  and  claiming  the  title  of  "  city."  By  night  we 
crossed  by  Reynolds's  Pass  the  Parolora,  or  Cedar  Range,  ia 
a  two-horse  "  jerky,"  to  which  we  had  been  shifted  for  speed 
and  safety.  Upon  the  heights  the  frost  was  bitter ;  and  when 
we  stopped  at  3  a.m.  for  "supper,"  in  which  breakfast  waa 
combined,  we  crawled  into  the  stable  like  flies  in  autumn, 
half  killed  by  the  sudden  chili.  My  miner  spoke  bnt  once  all 
night.  "  It's  right  cold,"  he  said  ;  but  fifty  times  at  least  he 
sang  "  Wearing  of  the  Green."     It  was  his  only  tune. 

Soon  after  light  we  passed  the  spot  where  Captain  G\kv- 
matm,  ot  the  Ftider&i  Engineers,  who  had  been.  in.  \6&a  'Cae 
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first  explorer  of  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  was  killeil  "  by  tlw 
Ute  IniUans."  Gunnifion  was  an  old  enemy  of  tlie  MonnonSj 
and  the  spot  is  orainouely  near  to  Rockwell's  home.  Here  wt 
came  out  once  more  into  the  alkali,  and  our  troubles  frorf 
dust  began.  For  hours  we  were  in  a  desert  white  as  snow 
for  reward  we  gained  a  glorious  view  of  the  Goshoot  Rang" 
which  we  crossed  by  night,  climbing  silently  on  foot  for  hours 
in  the  moonlight.     The  walking  saved  us  from  the  cold. 

The  third  day — a  Sunday  morning — we  were  at  tli«iootof 
the  Waroja  Mountains,  with  Egan  Canon  for  our  paas,  faemi 
by  nature  through  the  living  rock.  You  dare  swear  you 
the  chisel-marks  upon  the  stone.  A  gold-mill  had  years 
been  erected  here,  and  failed.  The  heavy  machinery  was 
upon  the  road ;  but  the  four  atone  walls  contained  beti 
them  the  wreck  of  the  lighter  "  plant." 

As  we  jolted  and  journeyed  on  across  the  succeeding 
we  spied  in  the  far  distance  a  group  of  black  dots  upon 
alkali.  Man  seems  very  small  iu  the  infinite  expanse  of 
Grand  Plateau — the  roof,  as  it  were,  of  the  world. 
end  of  an  hour  we  were  upon  them — a  company  of  "  overlaodi 
ers  "  "  tracking  "  across  the  continent  with  mules.  First  ■ 
two  mounted  men,  well  armed  with  Deiingers  in  the  belt, 
Ballard  breech-loaders  on  the  thigh,  prepared  for  ambnah-— • 
ready  for  action  against  elk  or  rcd-skio.  About  fifty  yai^ 
behind  these  scowling  fellows  came  the  main  band  of  beard- 
ed, red-shirted  diggers,  in  huge  boots  and  felt  hats,  each  man 
riding  one  mule,  and  driving  another  laden  with  packs  and 
buckets.  As  we  came  up,  the  main  body  halted,  and  an  iti' 
tercbange  of  compliments  began.  "  Say,  mister,  thet's  a  sUdI, 
horse  of  yourn."  "  Guess  not — guess  he's  all  aorta  of  a  horM^ 
he  air.  And  how  far  might  it  be  to  the  State  of  VannountH, 
"  Walt,  guess  the  boys  down  to  hum  will  be  kinder  joyed  W 
see  us,  howsomever  that  may  bti."  Just  at  this  moment  a  nl^ 
tiesnake  was  spied,  and  every  revolver  discharged  with  a  Bhomf. 
all  haiUng  the  successful  shot  with  a  "  Bnlly  for  you 
hit  him  whar  he  lives."     And  on,  without  more  ado,  we  weB& 

Even  the  roughest  of  these  overlanders  has  in  him  aoi 

thin^  moi'e  than  roughness,     Aa  far  as  a^ipearauoe  goes,  evecjP 

'Fornan  of  the  Far  West  is  a  duchess,  eaii\vTQ.wn  a  CoviiABMBi 

3^e  roj-al  gait,  tbts  imp o rial  glance  aTi(Vlvovin,V.t\owsVieM< 
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I  raniiliinan  in  Nevada.    Everyfellow  that  you  meet  upon  the 
I  tnuknear  Stockton  or  Anstin  City  walks  as  thoagh  he  were 
I  drfjing  lightning,  yot  this  without  silly  strut  or  braggadocio. 
f  Nothing  can  bo  more  complete  than  the  ranchman's  self-com- 
mand, save  in  the  one  point  of  oaths ;  the  strongest,  freshest, 
however,  of  their  moral  f  eatares  is  a  grand  enthusiasm,  amount- 
'   ing  sometimes  to  insanity.     As  for  their  oaths,  they  tell  yoii 
it  ia  nothing  unless  the  air  is  "  blue  with  cusses."     At  one  of 
"k  ranches  where  there  was  a  woman,  she  said  quietly  to  me, 
I  in  the  middle  of  au  awful  burst  of  swearing,  "  Guess  Bill 
s  steep  ;"  to  which  1  replied,  "  Guess  so  " — the  only  al- 
I   Inrion  I  ever  heard  or  hazarded  to  Weflcm  swearing. 

Leaving  to  our  north  a  Bno\vy  range — nameless  here,  but 
marked  on  European  maps  as  the  East  Humboldt — we  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  Ruby  Valley  Mountains  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon in  glowing  sunshine,  and  crossed  them  in  a  snow-storm. 
In  the  night  we  journeyed  up  and  down  the  Diamond  or 
(Juarez  Range,  and  morning  found  us  at  the  foot  of  the  Pond 
Chain.  At  the  ranch — where,  in  the  absence  of  elk,  we  ate 
"taoon,"  and  dreamed  we  breakfasted — I  chatted  with  an 
^ent  of  the  Mail  Company  on  the  position  of  the  ranchman, 
(iiriable,  as  he  told  mo,  into  "  cooks  and  hostlers."  The  cooks, 
my  eiperience  had  taught  me,  were  the  aptest  scholars,  the 
greatest  politicians  ;  the  hostlers  men  of  war,  and  completest 
masters  of  the  art  of  Western  swearing.  The  cooks  had  a 
New  England  cut;  the  hostlers,  like  Southerners,  wore  their 
hair  all  down  their  backs.  I  begged  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  for  the  marked  distinction.  "  They  are  picked,"  he 
said, "  from  different  classes.  When  a  boy  comes  to  me  and 
asks  for  something  to  do,  I  give  liim  a  look,  and  see  what  kind 
of  staff  he's  made  of.  If  he's  a  gay  ducK  out  for  a  six-weeks' 
q>roe,I  send  him  down  here,  or  to  Bitter  Wells  ;  but  if  he's  a 
iderk  or  a  poet,  or  any  such  sorter  fool  as  that,  why  then  I  set 
^Inm  oooking  ;  and  plaguy  good  cooks  they  make,  as  you  must 
fad." 

The  drivers  on  this  portion  of  the  route  are  as  odd  fellows 
e  the  ranchmen.     Wearing  huge  jack-boots,  ftaavn^i  ^vtXa       \ 
I  into  their  troweera,  but  no  coat  or  'veat,  aiiAVaV*  ■«\'i>a. 
»  brims,  they  have  their  hair  Wng,  ani  tUevc  >ae,ii«4ft 
2W  oaths,  I  need  hardly  say,  we  icar^^J^-     ^^ 
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night  they  wrap  themselves  in-an  enormous  cloak,  drink  it 
much  whisky  as  their  passengera  can  spare  them,  crack  iheif 
whips,  and  yell  strange  yells.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  over- 
lieariiig,  honest  probably,  but  eccentric  in  their  ways  of  ahoff- 
ing  it.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  mixed  Irish  and  Germa* 
race,  and  have  all  been  in  Australia  during  the  gold-rnBh,  mt~ 
in  California  before  deep  sinking  replaced  the  surface  diggin(_ 
They  will  tell  you  how  they  often  washed  out  and  gambli 
iiway  a  thousand  ounces  in  a  month,  living  like  Roman 
perors,  then  started  in  digging-life  again  upon  the  ctiarity 
theii-  wealthier  friends.  They  hate  men  dressed 
shirts "  or  in  "  store^ilothes,"  and  show  their  aversions 
strange  ways.  I  had  no  objection  myself  to  build  fires 
fetch  wood  ;  but  I  drew  the  line  at  going  into  the  sage-t 
to  catch  the  mules,  that  not  being  a  business  which  I  felt  coi 
petent  to  undertake.  The  season  was  advanced,  the  enows 
not  yet  reached  the  valleys,  which  were  parched  by  the  drou{ 
of  all  the  summer,  feed  for  th^  mules  was  scarce,  and  t) 
wandered  a  long  way.  Time  after  time  we  would  drive 
a  station,  the  driver  saying,  with  strange  oaths,  "  Guess 
mules  is  dared  out  from  this  here  ranch  ;  guess  they  is 
this  sage-brush ;"  aud  it  would  be  an  hour  before  the  mi 
would  be  discovered  feeding  in  some  forgotten  valley.  Meu» 
while  the  miner  and  myself  would  have  revolver  practice  at 
the  skeletons  and  telegraph-posts  when  sage  fowl  failed  li% 
and  rattlesnakes  grew  scarce. 

After  all,  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  eccentricities  of  drei^ 
and  manner  displayed  by  Western  men,  but  Eastern  men  anet 
Europeans  upon  the  Plateau  arc  not  the  prim  creatures  9S 
Fifth  Avenue  or  Pall  Mall,  Fi'om  San  Francisco  I  sent  honw 
an  excellent  photograph  of  myself  in  the  clothes  in  which  I 
had  crossed  the  Plateau,  those  being  the  only  ones  I  had  tfr 
wear  till  my  baggage  came  round  from  Panama.  The  result 
was  that  my  oldest  friends  failed  to  recognize  the  portrnfe) 
At  the  foot  I  had  written  "  A  Border  Ruffian :"  they  betiovel 
not  the  likeness,  but  the  legend. 

The  difficulties  of  dress  upon  these  mountain  ranges  ant 
great  indeed.  To  sit  one  night  exposed  to  keen  frost  andbittC 
ing  wind,  and  the  next  day  to  toil  for  hours  up  a  mountain-sid0^ 
beneath  a  blazing  sun  are  very  opposite  conditions,    I  found' 
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no  bad  one.  At  night  I  wore  a  Canadian  fox-fiir 
Dip,Monuon  'coou-skin  gloves,  two  coats,  and  the  whole  of 
rayl^ht  ailk  shirts.  By  day  I  took  off  the  coats,  the  gloves 
aoilcsp,  and  walked  in  my  ehirts,  adding  but  a  Panama  hat  to 
my  "  fit-out." 

Ai  we  began  the  ascent  to  the  Fond  River  Range,  we 
caught  np  a  bullock-train,  which  there  was  not  room  to  pass. 
The  miner  and  myself  tmnod  out  from  the  jerky,  and  for  hours 
dlmbed  alongside  the  wagons.  I  was  struck  by  the  freema- 
(onrj  of  this  mountain  travel :  Bryant,  the  miner,  had  come  to 
Ihfleudof  his  "solace,"  as  the  most  famed  chewing-tobacco  in 
liiese  parts  is  called.  Goiog  up  to  the  nearest  teamster,  he 
aske'l  for  some,  and  was  at  oncci  prefsented  with  a  huge  cake 
— enongb,  I  should  have  thought,  to  have  lasted  a  Channel  pi- 
lot for  ten  years. 

The  climb  was  long  enough  to  give  me  a  deep  insight  into 
Ihe  inner  mysteries  of  hull ook-d riving.  Each  of  the  great  two- 
Moried  Californian  wagons  was  drawn  by  twelve  stout  oxen 
>lill,tbe  pace  was  not  a  mile  an  hour,  accomplished,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  not  so  much  by  the  aid  as  in  spite  of  tremendous 
flogging.  Each  teamster  carried  a  shortr  ban  died  whip  with  a 
tffelve-foot  leathern  lash,  which  was  wielded  with  two  bands, 
md,  after  many  a  whirl,  bi-ougbt  down  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  of  oaoh  bullock  of  the  team  in  turn,  the  stroke  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a  shout  of  the  bullock's  name,  and  follow- 
ed, ua  it  was  preceded,  by  a  string  of  the  most  explosive  oaths. 
The  favorite  names  for  ballocks  were  those  of  not«<i  public 
chsractern  and  of  Mormon  elders,  and  cries  were  frequent  of 
"Ho,  Brighaml"  "Ho,  Joseph!"  "Ho,  Grant!"  the  blow 
ialling  with  the  accented  syllable.  The  London  Society  for 
ihe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Would  find  at  Pond 
River  Range  an  excellent  opening  for  a  mission.  The  ap- 
pointed officer  should  be  supphed  with  two  Deringers  and  a 
wefl-filled  whisky -barrel. 

Tlirough  a  gap  in  the  mountain  crest  we  sighted  the  West 
Humboldt  Range,  across  au  open  country  dotted  hoi-o  and 
there  with  stunted  cedar,  and,  crossing  Smoky  Valley,  we 
plUDged  into  a  deep  pass  in  the  Tol  Abb6  Range,  and  reached 
Austin — a  minmg-town  of  importance,  rising  two  yeara  oW. — 
in,  the  aftemom  of  the  fourth  day  from  Salt  Lake  Cl^.^. 
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After  dining  at  an  Italian  digger's  restaurant  Trilli ' 
Hmoant  of  luxury  that  recalled  our  feasts  at  Salt  Lake  Ciq 
started  on  a  stroll,  in  which  I  was  stopped  at  once  by  a  sbl 
from  an  open  bar-room  of  "  Say !  mister  1"  Pulling  up  fllu 
ly,  I  was  Hurroiinded  by  an  eager  crowd,  asking  from  all  si 
the  one  question :  "  Might  you  be  Professor  Midler  ?"  ■ 
though  flattered  to  find  that  I  looked  less  disreputable  » 
ruffianly  than  I  felt,  I  nevertheless  explained  as  best  I  c 
that  I  was  no  professor — only  to  be  assured  that  if  I  was  t 
professor  at  all,  Muller  or  other,  I  should  do  just  as  well! 
mule  was  ready  for  me  to  ride  to  the  mine,  and  "  Jeet  k 
fix  ns  up  about  this  new  lode."  If  my  new-found  friends  U 
not  carried  an  overwhelming  force  of  pistolB,  I  might  I 
gone  to  the  mine  as  Professor  MuUer,  and  given  my  opiti 
for  what  it  was  worth ;  as  it  was,  I  escaped  only  by  "  liqa 
ing  up"  over  the  error.  Cases  of  mistaken  identity  are  1 
always  so  pleasant  in  Austin.  They  told  me  that,  afeww 
before,  a  man  riding  down  the  street  heard  a  shot,  saw  his  1 
fall  into  the  mud,  and,  picking  it  up,  found  a  small  round  ll 
on  each  side.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  tall  miner,  revolver  sat 
ing  in  band, who  smiled  grimly, and  said:  "Guess  that's) 
muiiL"  Having  politely  explained  when  and  where  the  n 
was  bought,  the  minor  professed  himself  satisfied  witi 
"  Guess  I  was  wrong — let's  liquor." 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  through  Austin,  I  came  upc 
row  of  neat  huts,  each  with  a  board,  on  which  was  pain 
"Sang  Sing,  washing  and  ironing,"  or  "Mangling  by  , 
Low."  A  few  paces  farther  on  was  a  shop  painted  red,  bot 
sdorned  with  cabalistic  scrawls  in  black  ink  ;  and  farther  still 
was  a  tiny  joss-house.  Teliow  men  in  spotless  clothes  of 
dark-green  and  blue'were  busy  at  buying  and  selling,  at  cook- 
ing and  washing.  Some,  at  a  short  trot,  were  carrying  burdens 
jit  the  ends  of  a  long  bamboo  pole.  Ali  were  quiet,  quick,  or- 
derly, and  clean.  I  had  at  last  come  thoroughly  a 
Chinese  people,  not  to  part  with  them  again  till  I  left  GeelM 
or  even  Suez. 

Returning  to  the  room  where  I  had  dined,  I  parted  ^    

Pat  Bryant',  quitting  him,' in  Wcstctn  fMihion,  after  n  good 
"trade  "  or  " ewop."     Ho  bad  taken  a  iswws^  to  xhaVx^^si  (A 
«^  two  revolvere.     He  was  going  to  bieei  caWia  vi  " 


etc,  or- 
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lie  told  me,  and  tfaonght  it  might  be  nseful  for  shooting  liis 
wildest  beasts  hy  riding  in  the  Indian  manner,  Bide  by  side 
witii  ihem,  and  shooting  at  the  heart,  I  answered  by  guessing 
1 "  was  on  the  sell ;"  and  traded  the  weapon  against  one 
of  iuB  that  matched  my  smaller  tooL  When  I  reached  Vir- 
jinia  City,  I  inquired  prices,  and  was  almost  disappointed  to 
find  that  I  had  not  been  cheated  in  the  "  trade." 

A  few  minutes  after  leaving  the  "  hotel "  at  Anstin,  and 

ling  at  the  Postroffice  for  the  mails,  I  again  found  myself  in 
the  desert — indeed,  Austin  itself  can  hardly  be  styled  oasis  : 
it  may  have  gold,  but  it  has  no  green  thing  within  its  hmits. 
It  is  in  canons  and  on  plains  like  these,  with  the  skeletons  of 
every  few  yards  along  the  track,  that  one  comes  to  com- 
pfehaid  the  full  significance  of  the  terrible  entry  in  the  army 
roQte-booka — "  No  grass,  no  water." 

Descending  a  succession  of  tremendons  "  grades,"  as  in- 
dines  upon  roads  and  railroads  are  called  out  West,  we  came 
m  to  the  lava-covered  plain  of  Reese's  River  Valley,  a  wall  of 
mountain  rising  grandly  in  our  front.  Close  to  the 
Btream  were  a  ranoh  or  two,  and  a  double  camp  of  miners  and 
of  a  company  of  Federal  troops.  The  diggers  were  playing 
with  llieir  glistening  knives  as  diggers  only  can;  the  soldiers 
—their  hnge  sombreros  worn  loosely  on  one  side — were  loung- 
ing idly  in  the  sun. 

Within  an  hour  we  were  again  in  snow  and  ice  upon  the 
summit  of  another  nameless  range. 

This  evening,  after  five  Bleepless  nights,  I  felt  most tembly 
the  peculiar  form  of  fatigue  that  we  had  experienced  after  six 
flays  and  nights  upon  the  Plains.  Again  the  brain  seemed 
divided  into  two  parts,  thinking  independently,  and  one  side 
putting  questions  while  the  other  answered  them;  but  this 
lime  there  was  also  a  sort  of  half-insanity,  a  not  altogether 
dig^reeable  wandering  of  the  mind,  a  replacing  of  the  actual 
hf  an  imagined  ideal  scene. 

On  and  on  we  jonmeyed,  avoiding  the  Shoshon6  and  West 
Humboldt  MountjjinH,  but  picking  our  way  along  the  most 
fearful  ledges  that  it  has  been  my  fate  to  cross,  anl  \.tB.ve"cft- 
ing  from  end  to  end  the  dreadful  Mirage  PYamB.     XX  t»\^V 
M  we  eigbted  Moaat  Davidaon  and  the  "WaaVioo 'B.Biv^'i',  »! 
y^^^^^mbe^o^ore—in  Virginm  C^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

VIRGINIA    CITY. 


"  GtTESS  the  governor's  consid'rable  skeert." 

"  Yon  bet,  he's  mad." 

My  sitting  down  to  breakfast  at  the  same  small  table  Beam- 
ed to  end  the  talk;  but  I  had  not  been  out  West  for  nothing, 
so  explaining  that  I  was  only  four  hoiira  in  Virginia  C\t<f,  I 
inquired  what  had  occurred  to  fill  the  Governor  of  NevBda 
with  vexation  and  alami. 

"  D'you  tell  now !  only  foar  hours  in  this  great  young  atf. 
Wall,  guess  it's  a  bully  business.  You  see,  some  time  baok 
the  governor  pardoned  a  road  agent  after  the  citizens  hlM 
voted  him  a  rope.  Yes,  sir  1  But  that  ain't  all :  yeatefd^j 
0U88  me  if  he  didn't  refuse  ter  pardon  one  of  the  boys  vbs 
had  jess  shot  another  in  play  hke.  Guess  he  thinks  hiaseU 
some  pumpkins."  I  duly  expressed  my  horror,  and  my  is* 
formant  went  on :  "  Wall,  guess  the  citizens  paid  him  off  pu*^' 
ty  slick.  They  jess  sent  him  a  short,  thick  bit  of  rope,  with  •' 
label,  '  For  hia  Excellency.'  You  bet  ef  he  aiu''t  mad — yo" 
bet  1     Pass  us  those  molasses,  mister," 

I  was  not  disappointed :  I  had  not  come  to  Nevada  io' 
nothing.  To  see  Virginia  City  and  Carson,  since  I  first  heat^ 
their  fame  in  New  York,  had  been  with  mo  a  passion,  b\it  l^^ 
deed  thus  told  me  in  the  dining-room  of  the  "  Empire  "  Ho"' 
was  -worthy  a  place  in  the  annals  of  "  Washoe."  Under  >** 
former  name,  the  chief  town  of  Nevada  was  ranked  not  O^"! 
the  highest,  but  the  "  cusaedest "  town  in  the  States,  its  ct-^' 
zens  expecting  a  "  dead  man  for  breakfast "  every  day,  and  ^^ 
streets  ranging  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  ^'i 
sea.  Its  twofold  fame  is  leaving  it :  the  Coloradan  village*  "' 
Xoith  Empire  and  Black  Hawk  are  nine  or  ten  thousand  f^' 
above  sea-level,  and  Au8tiu  and  Virginia  City  in  Montana  be*' 
it  in  playful  pistolling  and  vice.  Nevertheless,  in  the  point  w 
"pnre cassedness^'  old  Washoe  stiU  alajvA*'KfeU,aBmy  firstl' 
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to  ita  ways  will  show.     AH  the  talk  of  Nevada  ref- 
Ewmtion  apphes  only  to  tlie  surface  signs :  when  a  miner  tells 

ri  that  Washoe  is  turning  pious,  and  that  he  intends  short- 
to  "  varmo^e,"  he  means  that,  unlike  Austin,  which  is  still 
Bitafirst  state  of  mule-stealing  and  monte,  Virginia  City  has 
JBsaed  through  the  second  period — that  of  "  Vigilnnce  Com- 
"  and  "  historic  trees  " — and  is  entering  the  third,  the 
It^e  of  churches  and  "  city  officers,"  or  police. 

The  popnlation  is  still   a  shifting  one.     A  by-law  of  the 

tainioipality  tells  us  that  the  "  permanent  population  "  consists 

9f  ibose  who  reside  more  than  a  month  within  the  city.     At 

oionjent  the  miners  arc  pouring  into  Washoe  from  north, 

Bonth,  and  east,  from  Montana,  fi-om  Arizona,  and  from 

Jt»h,  coming  to  the  gayeties  of  the  largest  mining-city  to 

md  their  money  during  the  6erce,  short  winter.     When  I 

W  Vir^ia  City,  it  was  worse  than  Austin. 

Every  other  house  is  a  restaurant,  a  drinking-shop,  a  gam- 

g-hell,  or  worse.    With  no  one  to  make  beds,  to  mend 

Mies,  to  cook  food — with  no  house,  no  home — men  are  al- 

Wi  certain  to  drink  and  gamble.    The  Washoe  bar-rooma 

1  the  most  brilliant  in  the  States :  as  we  drove  in  from  Aus- 

1  at  2  A.M.,  there,  was  blaze  enough  for  us  to  see  from  the 

Hen  street  the  portraits  of  Lola  Motitez,  Ada  Menken,  Hee- 

&,  and  the  other  Califomian  celebrities  with  which  the  bar- 

oms  were  adorned. 

Although  "petticoats,"  even  Chinese,  are  scarce,  dancing 
*  going  on  in  every  house ;  but  there  is  a  rule  in  miners' 
Bi  that  prevents  all  difficnllies  arising  from  an  overaupplj'  of 
Si:  every  one  who  has  a  patch  on  the  rear  portion  of  his 
beches  does  duty  for  a  lady  in  the  dance,  and  as  gentlemen 
J  forced  by  the  custom  of  the  place  to  treat  their  partners 
the  bar,  patches  are  popular. 

Up  to  eleven  in  the  morning  hardly  a  man  was  to  be  seen : 
temmnnity  that  sits  up  al!  night,  begins  its  work  in  the 
lOon.  For  hours  I  liad  the  blazing  hills  called  streets  to 
wlf  for  meditating  ground ;  but  it  did  not  need  hours  to 
g  me  to  think  that  a  Vermonter's  description  of  the  cli- 
J  of  the  mountains  was  not  a  bad  one  when  he  said  :  "  Ton 
Bt  eight,  and  shiver  in  your  cloak  till  nine,  Nv^eTi  ■^o\)L\a.^ 
"*  "  '     '  ip,  jour  woolens.     At  tweVve youCiOTtve 
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in  for  your  gauze  coat  and  your  Panama;  at  two  you 
liammock  cursing  the  heat,  but  at  foar  you  venture  out  agf 
and  by  five  are  iii  your  wooleus.  At  six  you  begin  to  shakl^ 
with  cold,  and  shiver  on  till  bed-time,  which  yoif  make  dami  " 
early."  Even  at  thia  great  lieight  the  thermometer  in  tW] 
afternoon  touches  80°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  while  from  sunset 
to  sunrise  there  is  a  bitter  frost.  So  it  is  Ihroughont  the  Pta» 
teau.  When,  morning  after  morning,  we  reached  a  ranch,  asA 
rushed  out  of  the  freeziug  ambul.Tiice  through  the  still  coIdcOF' 
outer  wr  to  tlie  fragrant  cedar  fire,  there  to  roll  with  pain  at 
the  thawing  of  our  joints,  it  was  hard  to  bear  it  in  mind  that 
by  eight  o'clock  we  should  be  shutting  out  the  sun,  and  by 
noon  melting  even  in  the  deepest  shade. 

As  I  sat  at  dinner  in  a  miner's  restaurant,  my  opposha 
neighbor,  finding  that  I  was  not  long  from  England,  informed 
me  he  was  "  the  independent  editor  of  the  Nevada  Union 
OaziUe"  and  went  on  to  ask,  "  And  how  might  you  hnveleft. 
literatooral  pursoots?  How  air  Tennyson  and  Thomas  "R 
Carlyle  ?"  I  assured  him  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  they 
were  fairly  well,  to  which  his  reply  was,  "  Guess  them  ther 
men  ken  sling  ink,  they  ken."  When  we  parted,  he  gave  ma' 
a  copy  of  his  paper,  in  which  I  found  that  he  called  a  rival 
editor  "  a  walking  whisky-bottlo  "  and  "  a  Fenian  imp."  Tha 
latter  phrase  reminded  me  that  of  the  t^vo  or  three  dozett-. 
American  editoi's  that  I  had  met,  this  New  Englander  wW' 
the  first  who  was  "native  bom."  Slenhouse,  in  Salt  Lake. 
City,  is  an  Englishman,  so  is  Stanton  of  Denver,  and  th* 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  band  were  Irishmen.  Aa  fojf 
the  eaj-lier  assertion  in  the  "  editorial,"  it  was  not  a  wild  ona, 
seeing  that  Virginia  City  has  five  hundred  whisky-shops  fw 
a  population  of  ten  thousand.  Artemus  Ward  said  of  Yiife' 
ginia  City,  in  a  farewell  speech  to  the  inhabitants  that  shoul^^ 
have  been  published  in  his  works,  "  I  never,  gentlemen,  »«■ 
in  a  city  where  I  was  treated  so  weil,  nor,  I  will  add,  so  often" 
Through  every  open  door  the  diggers  can  be  seen  tossin|f 
the  whisky  down  their  throats  with  a  scowl  of  resolve,  as 
though  they  were  committing  suicide — which,  indeed,  except- 
in  the  point  of  speed,  is  probably  the  case. 

The  Union  fti^aeBe  was  not  the  only  paperthatlhadgiv^' 
la  to  read  tbat  morning.    Not  a  VMAge  otw  a  "  ggictev'.i 
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I  6760  a  blacked  pair  of  boote,  made  me  so  thoroughly  awaro 
that  I  had  in  a  measure  returned  to  oivilijation,  as  did  the 
pft  of  on  Alta  California  containing  a  report  of  a  debate 
in  the  English  Parliament  upon  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  The 
^leeehefl  were  appropriate  to  my  feelings ;  I  had  just  retum- 
tA  not  only  to  civilization,  but  to  the  European  inconvenience  a 
rfgold  and  sUper  money.  In  Utah,  gold  and  greenbacks  cir- 
BnUte  mdifEerently,  with  a  double  set  of  prices  always  mark- 
ed snd  asked ;  in  Xevada  and  California,  greenbacks  are  as 
inmble  as  gold  in  New  York  or  Kansas.  Nothing  can  per- 
aoadfl  the  Califomians  that  the  adoption  by  the  East«m  States 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  system  ia  any  thing  but  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Pacific  States — one  in  which  they 
Bt  least  are  determined  to  have  no  share.  Strongly  Unionist 
in  feeling  as  were  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  during  the 
rebellion,  to  have  forced  greenbacks  upon  them  would  have 
baen  almost  more  than  their  loyalty  would  have  borne.  In  the 
Severest  taxation  they  were  prepared  to  acquiesce  ;  but  paper- 
money  they  believed  to  be  downright  robbery,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  devil. 

To  me  the  reaching  gold  once  more  was  far  from  pleasant, 
for  the  advantages  of  paper-money  to  the  traveller  are  euor- 
mona :  it  is  light,  it  wears  no  holes  in  your  pockets,  it  reveals 
iw  presence  by  no  untimely  clinking ;  when  yon  jump  from  a 
ooach,  every  thief  within  a  mile  is  not  at  once  aware  that  you 
bnve  ten  dollars  in  your  right-hand  pocket,     The  Nevadans 
eay  that  forgeries  are  so  common  that  their  neighbors  in  Col- 
orado have  been  forced  to  ^ree  that  any  decent  imitation 
niiall  be  taken  as  good,  it  being  too  difficult  to  examine  into 
each  case.     For  my  part,  though  in  rapid  travel  a  good  deal 
of  paper  passed  through  my  hands  in  change,  my  only  loss  by 
forgery  was  one  half-dollar  note ;  my  loss  by  wear  and  tear, 
the  some. 
L-.    In  spite  of  the  gold  currency,  prices  are  higher  in  Nevada 
■Aau  in  Denver.    A  shave  is  half  a  dollar — gold-;  in  Washoe, 
Ih  Atchison,  but  a  paper  quai'ter.     A  boot-blacking  is  fifty 
nents  in  gold,  idstead  of  leu  cents  paper,  as  in  Chicago  or  St. 

^  During  the  war,  when  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  ^a^cv 
[ipfr-yrw*  and  Bodden,  pricea  changed  irom.  A«^  to  ^"j. 
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Hot«l  proprietora  in  the  Weat  received  their  guests  at  brea 
fast,  it  is   said,  with   "Glorious  news;   we've  whipped  s 

.     Gold's  180;  boai-d's  down  half  a  dollar."     While  1 

was  in  the  country,  gold  fluctuated  between  140  and  163, 1 
prices  remained  unaltered. 

Paper-money  is  of  some  use  to  a  young  country  ii 
the  rate  of  wages  appear  enormous,  and  so  attracting  u 
gratiou.  If  a  Cork  bog-trotter  ia  t«ld  that  he  can  g^  tl^ 
dollars  a  day  for  his  work  in  America,  but  only  one  in  C 
da,  no  economic  considerations  interfere  to  prevent  him  r 
ing  to  the  nominally  higher  rate.  Whether  the  workiog-ma 
of  America  have  been  gainers  by  the  inflation  of  the  curr 
cy,  or  the  reverse,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  has  been  stated  in  ihi  i 
Senate  that  wages  have  risen  sixty  per  cent.,  and  prices  nlnt^'l 
ty  per  cent. ;  but  "  prices  "  is  a  term  of  great  width,  Thft  I 
men  themselves  believe  that  tbey  have  not  been  losers,  and  nQ  1 
ai^ument  can  be  so  strong  as  that. 

My  first  afternoon  upon  Mount  Davidson  I  spent  nnd^ 
ground  in  the  Gonld  and  Curry  mine,  the  wealthiest  ai 
largest  of  those  that  have  tapped  the  famous  Comstock  lod 
In  this  single  vein  of  silver  lies  the  prosperity  not  only  of  tJ 
city,  but  of  Nevada  State;  its  discovery  will  have  hastened 
the  completion  of  the  overland  railway  itself  by  several  yearo. 
It  is  owing  to  the  enormous  yield  of  this  one  lode  that  t" 
United  States  now  stands  second  only  to  Mexico  as  a  silvm 
producing  land.  In  one  year  Nevada  has  given  the  world  M 
much  silver  as  there  came  from  the  mines  of  all  Peru. 

The  rise  of  Nevada  has  been  sudden.  I  was  shown  i 
Virginia  City  a  building  block  of  land  that  rents  for  ten  ti 
what  it  coat  four  years  ago.  Nothing  short  of  solid  silver  bg 
the  yard  would  have  brought  twenty  thousand  men  to  &ni, 
upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Davidson.-  It  is  easy  hers  to  v 
derstand  the  mad  rush  and  madder  speculation  that  t<K^ 
|)lace  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  Every  valley  in  th^ 
Washoe  Range  was  "  jiroapected,"  and  pronounced  pare 
with  silver;  every  mountain  was  a  solid  mass.  " CJlJea 
were  laid  out,  and  town  lots  sold,  wherever  room  was  affordfl 
by  a  flat  piece  of  ground.  The  publication  of  the  California 
newspapers  was  suspended,  as  writers,  editors,  proprleton^. 
Jind  devils,  all  had  gone  with  the  rush.     San  Francisco  wetAiJ 


I — : 

^B  flean  mad,  and  Loiidoa  and  Paris  were  not  far  behind.    Of 

^1  ^e  hundred  "cities"  founded,  but  one  vas  built;    of   the 

^P  thonsaDd  claims  registered,  but  a  hundred  were  taken  up  and 

H  worked;  of  the  companies  fomied,  but  half  a  dozen  ever  paid 

P     a  dividend  except  that  obtained  from  the  sale  of  their  plant. 

I      The  silver  of  which  the  whole  base  of  Mount  Davidson  is 

I      coinpQged  has  not  been  traced  in  the  surrounding  hllb,  though 

I      thoy  are  covered  with  a  forest  of  posts,  marking  the  limits 

of  forgotten  "claims:"  "James  Thompson,  130  feet  N.E.  by 

N.;"  "Ezra  Williams,  130  feet  due  E. ;"  and  so  for  miies. 

Tilt  Gould  and  Curry  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to 

I       have  once  paid  a  larger  half-yearly  dividend  than  the  sum  of 

ll)e  original  capital,  and  its  shares  have  been  quoted  at  1000 

per  cent.     Such  are  the  differences  of  a  hundred  yarda. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  mining-life  is  that  the  gold-diggers 
profess  a  sublime  coutempt  for  silver-miners  and  thoir  trade. 
A  Coloradan  going  West  was  asked  in  Nevada  if  in  his  coun- 
tiy  lliey  cAuId  beat  the  Comstock  lode.  "  Dear,  no  I"  he  said. 
"The  boys  with  us  are  plaguy  discouraged  jess  at  present." 
The  Nevadana  were  down  upon  the  word.  "  Discouraged,  air 
lliejf"  "  Why,  ypB !  They've  jess  found  they've  got  ter  dig 
tlirough  three  feet  of  solid  silver  'fore  ever  they  come  ter  gold." 
Some  of  the  companies  have  curious  titles.  "  The  Union 
tnmber  Association" is  not  bad:  but  "The  Segregated  Bel- 
cher Mining  Enterprise  of  Gold  Hill  District,  Story  County, 
Nevada  State,"  ia  far  before  it  as  an  advertising  name. 

In  a  real  "  coach  "  at  last — a  coach  with  windows  and  a 
roof — drawn  by  sIk  "  mustangs,"  we  dashed  down  Mount 
Dniidsou  upon  a  real  road,  engineered  with  grades  and 
bridges — my  first  since  Junction  City.  Through  the  Devil's 
fiate  we  burst  out  upon  a  chaotic  country.  For  a  hundred 
miles  the  eye  ranged  over  humps  and  bumps  of  every  size 
from  stones  to  mountains,  but  no  level  ground,  no  field,  no 
honse,  no  tree,  no  green.  Not  even  the  Sahara  so  thoroughly 
deserves  the  name  of  "  desert."  In  Egypt  there  is  the  oasis,  in 
Arabia,  here  and  there  a  date  and  a  sweet-water  well ;  here 
there  Is  nothing,  not  even  earth.  Tlie  ground  is  soda,  and 
tba  water  and  air  are  full  of  salt." 

ThiB  road  is  notorious  for  the  depredations  of  the  "  road 
il'^as  white  bighwaymen  are  politely  calV«^,  leA.  cit  "j^ 
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low  robbers  being  still  "  darned  tliieYSB."  At  Desert  Well 
the  coaoli  had  been  robbed,  a  week  before  I  paesed,  by  m 
who  had  first  tied  up  the  ranchmen,  aud  taken  their  places 
receive  the  driver  and  passengers  when  they  arrivtsd.  T 
prime  object  with  the  robbers  is  the  treasury-box  of  "  dast, 
but  tbey  generally  "  go  through  "  the  passengers,  by  way 
pastime,  aitei  their  more  regular  work  Is  done.  As  to  finaf 
they  have  a  rule — a  simple  one.  If  a  passenger  shoots,  evi 
man  is  killed.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  ai-med  driver  a 
armed  guard  never  shoot ;  they  know  their  business  far  1 
welL 

Close  here  we  oame  on  hot  and  cold  springs  in  close  O 
junction,  flowing  almost  from  the  same  "  sink-hole  "  — 
original  twofold  springs,  I  hinted  to  our  driver,  that  "" 
planted  in  the  Atlantic  isle.     Ho  said  that  "  some  of 
name  "  had  a  ranch  near  Carson,  so  I  "  concluded "  to  i 
Poseidon,  lest  I  should  say  something  that  might  ofEend. 

From  Desert  Wells  the  alkali  grew  worse  and  worse,  bi 
began  to  be  alleviated  at  the  ranches  by  in-igation  of  tk 
throat  with  delicious  Califomian  wine.     The  plain  was 
with  erratic  boulders,  and  here  and  there  I  noticed  sharp  a: 
cones,  like  those  of  the  Elk  Mountain  country  in  Utah. 

At  last  we  dashed  into  the  "  city"  named  after  the  notoii 
ous  Kit  Carson,  of  which  an  old  inhabitant  has  lately 
"  This  here  city  is  growing  plaguy  mean  :  there  was  only  i 
man  shot  all  yesterday."  There  was.what  is  here  styled 
"  altercation  "  a  day  or  two  ago.  Tlie  sheriff  tried  to 
a  man  in  broad  daylight  in  the  single  street  which  Carsol 
boasts.  The  result  was  that  each  fired  several  shots  at 
other,  and  that  both  were  badly  hurt. 

The  half-deserted  mining-village  and  wholly  mined 
mon  settlement  stand  grimly  on  the  bare  rock,  surrounded  b 
terrible  weird-looking  depressions  of  the  earth,  the  far-fameql 
"  sinks,"  the  very  bottom  of  the  Plateau,  and  goal  of  all  tb^ 
Plateau  streams — in  summer  dry,  and  spread  with  sheets  ei. 
salt,  in  winter  filled  with  brine.  The  Sierra  Nevada  riart 
like  a  wall  from  the  salt-pools,  with  a  fringe  of  giant  leaflesi 
trees  banging  stiffly  from  its  heights — tha  first  forest  since  | 
Jie/e  the  Missouri  bottoms.  The  trees  mBABiaftiee\*i!nafc\'«wfi 
fval/jr  acroes  the  continent,  within  reaa^i  at  \fta«.\.<Aftu4ia^) 
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Vttte  Pacific — on  "the  other  side;"  that  tliere  was  still  rough, 
nold  work  to  be  done,  was  clear  from  the  great  snow-fietda 
libat  showed  through  the  pnes  with  that  threatening  black- 
■^88  that  the  purest  of  snows  wear  in  the  evening  when  they 
face  the  east. 

Aa  I  gazed  upon  the  tremendous  battlements  of  the  Sierra, 
Inot  only  ceased  to  marvel  that  for  three  hundred  years  traffic 
had  gone  round  by  Panama  rather  than  through  these  fright- 
ful obstacles,  but  even  wondered  that  they  should  be  sur- 
mount^ now.  In  this  hideona  valley  it  was  that  the  Cnli- 
iomian  mimigrauta  wintered  in  1948,  and  killed  their  Indian 
guides  for  food.  For  three  months  more  the  strongest  of 
ihem  lived  upon,  the  bodies  of  those  who  died,  incapable,  in 
fteir  weakness,  of  making  good  their  foothold  upon  the  slip- 
pery snows  of  the  Sierra.  After  a  while,  some  were  cannibals 
by  choice ;  but  the  story  is  not  one  that  oan  be  told. 
Galloping  np  the  gentle  grades  of  Johnson's  Pass,  we  be- 
n  the  ascent  of  the  last  of  fifteen  great  mountMn  ranges 
CTcwsed  or  flanked  since  we  had  left  Salt  Luke  City.  The 
tiiooght  recalled  a  passage  of  arms  that  had  occurred  at  Den- 
ver between  Dixon  and  Governor  Gilpin.  In  his  grand  en- 
thunastic  way,  the  governor,  pointing  to  the  Cordilleras,  said, 
"Five  hundred  snowy  ranges  lie  between  this  and  San  Fran- 
Jseo,"  "Peaks,"  saidBixon.  "-Ranges!"  thundered  Gilpin; 
Tve  seen  them." 
Of  the  fifteen  greater  ranges  to  the  westward  of  fialt  Xiake, 
a^t  at  least  are  named  from  the  rivers  or  valleys  they  con- 
fcin,  or  are  wholly  nameless.  Trade  has  preceded  survey; 
le  country  is  not  yet  thoroughly  explored.  The  six  paper 
laps  by  which  I  travelled— the  best  and  latest — differed  in 
^^  iti^  points.  The  position  and  length  of  the  Great  Salt 
■ake  itself  are  not  yet  accurately  known ;  the  height  of  Mount 
Wd  has  been  made  any  tiling  between  nine  and  twenty 
liousand  feet ;  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Nevada  State 
through  untrodden  wilds.  A  rectification  of  the  limits 
California  and  Nevada  was  attempted  no  great  time  ago; 
i  hesd-waters  of  some  stream  which  formed  a  starting-point 
t  been  found  to  be  erroneously  laid  down. 
^^  At  the  flonrishing-  young  city  of  AnrOTa,  m  "RwawiAfea, 
'ioanty,/!  court  of  Caiifomia  was  sitting.  A-ToootiSfti 
G2  ' 
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lO^ip  at  a  great  pace,  and,  throwing  his  bridle  round 
,  stamp,  dashed  in  bivathlessly,  shouting,  "  What's  this  here 
Being  told  that  It  waa  a  Callfomian  court,  he  said, 
IFsU,  thet's  all  wrong :  this  here's  Nevada,     We've  been 
if  rectified  this  boundary,  an'  California's  a  good  ten  mile  off 
"  Wall,  Mr.  Judge,  I  move  this  ^ourt  adjourn,"  aaid 
e  pluntifTs  counsel.     "  How  can  a  court  adjourn  thet's  not 
iLeonrt?"  replied  the  judge.     "Guesa  I'll  go."    And  off  he 
So,  if  the  court  of  Aurora  mas  a  court,  it  must  be  sit- 
g  now. 
I- .The  coaching  on  this  line  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best 
)  world  can  show.     Drawn  by  sis  half-bred  miistangs, 
1  by  whips  of  the  fame  of  the  Hank  Monk  "  who  drove 
leley,"  the  mails  and  passengers  have  been  conveyed  front 
Virginia  City  to  the  rail  at  Placer^-ille,  154  miles,  in  15  hours 
and  20  niinntes,  including  a  stoppage  of  half  an  hour  for  sup- 
per, and  sixteen  shorter  stays  to  change  horses.    In  this  dis- 
tance the  Sierra  Nevada  has  to  be  traversed  by  a  rapid  rise 
nf  three  thousand  feet,  a  fall  of  a  thousand  feet,  another  rise 
uf  the  same,  and  then  a  descent  of  five  thousand  feet  on  the 
Californian  side. 

Before  the  road  was  made,  the  passage  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary diflScnlty.    A  wagon  once  started,  they  say,  from  ITolsom, 
bearing  "Carson  or  bust"  in  large  letters  upon  the  tilt.     Aftr 
Brten  days  it  returned  lamely  enough,  with  four  of  the  twelve 
oSflD  gone,  and  bearing  the  label  "  Busted." 
JL-  When  we  were  nearing  Hank  Monk's  "piece,"  I  became 
■p^&tient  to  see  the  hero  of  the  famous  ride.     What  was  my 
Hh^et  when  the  driver  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  road  ap- 
^ured  again  upon  the  box  in  charge  of  six  magnificent  iron- 
^B^i    The  peremptory  cry  of  "AH  aboard!"  brought  mu 
^^pwnt  remonstrance  to  the  coach,  but  I  took  care  to  get 
Hbo  tile  box,  although,  as  we  were  starting  before  the  break 
^Kiij,  the  fro.st  was  terrible.     To  my  relief,  when  I  inquired 
^Efer  Hank,  the  driver  s^d  that  he  was  at  a  ball  at  a  timber- 
HltUJli  in  the  forest  "  six  miles  on."     At  early  light  we  reach- 
Hi  the  spot — the  summit  of  the  more  eastern  of  the  twin 
^nOkgefl  of  the  Sierra.     Out  came  Hank,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
■ulf-dozcn  men  and  women  of  the  timber-ranch  who  forwifeA. 
JltP^'^afey  m^iped  up  to  the  eyes  in  fnrB,anAWwi^  ti&ft^cgwa 
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witiiout  a  word.  For  miles  he  drove  steadily  and  moodil 
iUoug.  I  know  these  drivers  too  well  to  venture  upon  speafc 
iiig  first  wLen  they  were  in  the  Bulks ;  at  last,  however,  I  lo^ 
ail  patience,  and  silently  offered  him  a  cigar.  lie  togk  i 
without  thanking  mc,  but  after  a  few  minutes  said, "  Thet  lat 
driver,  how  did  he  drive?"  I  made  some  shuflUng  answe 
when  he  cut  in,  "  Drove  as  ef  he  were  skeert ;  and  so  he  wat 
Look  at  them  mustangs.  Yoo — on  1"  As  he  yelled,  t 
horsea  started  at  what  out  here  they  style  "  the  run ;"  a 
when,  after  ten  minutes,  he  puUed  up,  we  must  have  c 
throe  miles,  round  most  violent  and  narrow  turns,  with  onj 
the  bare  precipice  at  the  side,  and  a  fall  of  often  a  hundre 
feet  to  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine^tlie  Simple 
without  its  wall.  Dropping  into  the  talking  mood,  he  a  " 
me  the  usual  questions  as  to  my  business,  and  whither  I  wfl 
bound.  When  I  told  him  I  thought  of  visiting  Australia,  h 
said,  "D'you  tell  now  1  Jess  give  my  love — at  Bendigo — ^t 
Gumption  Dick,"  Not  another  word  about  Australia  < 
Gumption  Dick  could  I  draw  from  him.  I  asked  at  Bendig< 
for  Dick;  but  not  even  the  officer  in  command  of  the  polio 
had  ever  heard  of  Hank  Monk's  friend. 

The  sun  rose  as  we  dashed  through  the  grand  landscape 
of  Lake  Tahoe.  On  we  went,  through  gloomy  snow-drifts  as 
still  saiider  forests  of  gigantic  pines  nearly  three  hundred  fea 
in  height,  and  down  the  canon  of  the  American  River  from  t" 
second  range.  Suddenly  we  left  the  snows,  and  burst  throag 
the  pine  woods  into  an  open  scene.  From  gloom  there  was 
change  to  light ;  from  sombre  green  to  glowing  red  and  goli 
The  trees,  no  longer  hung  with  icicles,  were  draped  with  S 
ish  moss.  In  ten  yards  we  had  come  from  winter  into  sntl 
mer.  Alkali  was  left  behind  forever ;  we  were  in  El  Doriic 
on  the  Pacific  shores — in  sunny,  dreamy  California. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  city  of  the  high-priest,  clothed  in  robes  of  gold,  figon 
largely  in  the  story  of  Spanish  discovery  in  America.  Tl^ 
hardy  soldiers  who  ci'ossed  the  Atlantic  ui  caravels  and  c     ' 
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_  and  toiled  in  leathern  doublets  and  plato  armor  through 
ihe  junglft-Bwamp  of  Panama,  were  hired  on  through  years  of 
^gae  and  famine  by  the  dream  of  a  comitry  whose  riverB 
flowed  with  gold.  Diego  de  Mendoza  foimd  the  land  in  1532, 
liiitit  waa  not  till  January,  1848,  thai  James  Marshall  washed 
&e  golden  Bands  of  El  Dorado. 

"Hie  Spaniards  were  not  the  first  to  plaoe  the  earthly  para- 
dise in  America.  Not  to  epeak  of  New  Atlantis;  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  have  never  ceased  to  hand  down  to  their  bods  a 
legend  of  Western  abodes  of  bliss,  to  which  their  stoiils  journey 
after  death,  through  frightful  glens  and  forests.  In  their 
niystic  chants  they  describe  minutely  the  obstacles  over  which 
the  Boula  must  toil  to  reach  the  regions  of  perpetual  sprinif. 
These  stories  are  no  mere  dreams,  but  records  of  the  great 
hidian  migration  from  the  West :  the  liquid-eyed  Hurons, 
not  sprung  from  the  Canadian  snows,  may  be  Californian  if 
lliey  are  not  Malay,  the  Pacific  shores  theii-  happy  hunting- 
ground,  the  climate  of  Los  Angeles  tlieir  never-ending  spring. 

T!ic  names  The  Golden  State  aud  EI  Dorado  are  doubly 
»P]ilicable  to  California;  her  light  and  landscape,  as  well  as 
ber  soil,  are  golden.  Here,  on  the  Pacific  side.  Nature  wears 
■  robe  of  deep  rich  yellow ;  even  the  distant  hUls,  no  longer 
purple,  are  wrapped  in  golden  haze.  No  more  cliffs  and 
rafions — all  Js  roimded,  soft,  and  warm.  The  Sierra,  which 
faces  eastward,  with  four  thousand  feet  of  wall-Uke  rock,  on 
tie  west  descends  gently  in  vine-clad  slopes  into  the  Califor- 
nian vales,  and  trends  away  In  spurs  toward  the  sea.  The 
soenery  of  the  Nevada  side  was  weird,  but  these  western  foot- 
hills are  unlike  any  thing  in  the  world.  Drake,  who  never  left 
tie  Pacific  shores,  named  the  country  New  Albion,  from  the 
whiteness  of  a  headland  on  the  coast ;  but  the  first  viceroys 
were  less  ridiculously  misled  by  patriotic  vanity  when  they 
christened  it  New  Spain. 

In  the  warm,  dry  sunlight,  we  rolled  down  hills  of  rich,  red 

loam,  and  through  forests  of  noble   redwood— the    Sequoia 

lonpeiviretis,  brother  to  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  or  Wellingto- 

Baof  our  lawns.    Dashing  at  full  gallop  through  \\ift  k"m.i«v- 

Biver  juat  below  its  falls,  where,  in  1849,  ftve  "NtoTKvoxia 

dag  that  CaliSorntan  gold  which  in  the  inteTcata  oi  ^«« 

■  "■>*&!(/' had  Aflttar  have  let  aioi 
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p  of  Indiana  working  by  proxy  upon  the  continental  rail- 
The  Indian's  plan  for  living  Lappily  is  a  simple  one : 
e  and  flmokes  in  silence  wliile  his  women  work,  and  he 
18  Uvea  upon  the  earnings  of  the  squawa.  Unlike  a.  Mor- 
in  patriarch,  he  contrives  that  polygamy  shall  pay,  and  soys 
i  the  New  Zealand  Maori,  "  A  man  with  one  wife  may 
rve,  but  a  man  with  many  wives  grows  fat."  These  fel- 
B  were  Shoshoii^s  from  the  othfir  aide  of  the  Platean ;  for 
'Piurific  Indiana,  who  are  black,  not  red,  will  not  even  force 
rives  to  work,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^Vestem  men, 
Atiltimate  form  of  degradation  in  a  race.  Higher  up  the 
i'  Chinamen  alone  are  employed  ;  biit  their  labor  is  too 
^  to  be  thrown  away  upon  tlie  easier  work. 
i  El  Dorado  City  we  staid  not  long  enough  for  the  ex- 
D  of  the  once  famous  surface  gold  mines,  now  forming 
long  vineyard,  but,  rolling  on,  were  soon  among  the  tents 
laoerville,  which  had  been  swept  with  fire  a  few  months 
All  these  valley  di^nga  have  been  deserted  for 
»4anking;  not  that  they  are  exhausted  yet,  but  that  the 
thas  ceased  to  be  snffident  to  tempt  the  gambling  digger, 
who  lived  in  Placerville,  and  made  it  infamons 
^ont  the  world  aorae  years  ago,  are  scattered  now 
"l  Nevada,  Anzona,  Montana,  and  the  Frazer  country, 
tnamen  and  Digger  Indians  have  the  old  workings  to 
tUVeB,  settling  their  rights  as  against  each  other  by  daily 
^■nd  perpetnal  feud.  The  Digger  Indians  are  the  most 
iSed  of  all  the  aborigines  of  North  America — outcasts 
Iftiie  other  tribes — men  under  a  ban — "tapu,"  as  their 
rft  cousins  aay — weaponless,  naked  savages,  who  live  on 
S,Hiid  pester  the  industrious  Chinese. 
t  fa"  not  with  all  their  foes  that  the  yellow  men  can  cope 
In  a  tiny  Chinese  theatre  in  their  camp  near  Pla- 
a  I  saw  a  farce  which  to  the  remainder  of  the  audience 
>-doubt  a  very  solemn  drama,  in  which  the  adventures 
»  Celestials  on  the  diggings  were  given  to  the  world. 
Saly  scene  in  which  the  pantomime  was  sufficiently  clear 
'  me  to  read  it  without  the  possibility  of  error  was  one  in 
ioh  a  white  man — "  Melican  man"— came  to  ask  for  taxea. 
le  Chinamen  had  paid  their  taxea  once  before,  but  tViB  ^tffco^ 
■gdfflttt  didn't  matter.     The  jeilow  men  .cpn8u\te4  to^e^et. 
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and  at  last  agreed  that  the  stran^r  waa  a  humhng,  so  the  play 
ended  with  a  big  fight,  in  which  they  drove  him  off  their 
ground.  A  Chinaman  played  the  over-'eute  Yankee,  and  did 
it  well. 

Perhaps  the  tax-collectors  in  the  remoter  districtB  of  ti 
States  count  on  the  Chinese  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  I 
their  accounts  caused  by  the  non-payment  of  their  taxes  ll 
the  whites ;  for  even  in  these  days  of  comparative  quiet  a 
civilization,  taxes  are  not  gathered  to  their  full  amount  in  x 
of  the  Territories,  and  the  justice  of  the  collector  is  in  MontSBl 
tempered  by  many  a  threat  of  instant  Ijmching  if  he  proceed 
with  his  assessment.  Even  in  Utah  the  returns  are  far  frtfl 
satisfactory :  the  three  great  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  Ci) 
should,  if  their  incomes  are  correctly  stated,  contribute  a  hea 
ier  sum  than  that  returned  for  the  whole  of  the  populations 
the  Territory. 

The  white  diggers  who  preceded  the  Chinese  have  left  tl 
traces  in  the  names  of  lodes  and  places.     There  is  no  to 
indeed,  in  California  with  such  a  title  as  the  Coloradan  c 
of  Buckskin  Jod,  but  Yankee  Jim  comes  near  it.     Placerv 
itself  was  foiToerly  known  aa  Hangtown,  on  account  of  its  1) 
ing  the  city  in  which  lynch-law  was  inangnrated.     Dead-«h 
Flat  is  not  far  from  here,  and  within  easy  distance  are  He! 
Delight,  Jackass  Guleh,  and  Loafer's  Hill.     The  once  famOl 
Ptng-ngly  Gulch  has  now  another  name  ;  but  of  Chuckle-hea 
Diggings  and  Puppytown  I  could  not  find  the  whereaboutai 
my  walks  and  rides.     Grave-yard  Canon,  Gospel  Gulch,  a 
Paintpot  Hill  are  other  Califomian  names.     It  is  to  be  hopt 
that  the  English  and  Spanish  names  will  live  immutilated  i 
Callfomia  and  Nevada,  to  hand  do\vn,  in  liquid  syllables,  l3 
history  of  a  half -forgotten  conquest,  an  already  perished  r; 
San  Francisco  has  become  "  Fr'isco  "  in  speech  if  not  on  pfq 
and  Sacramento  will  hardly  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  CalU 
nian  life ;  but  the  use  of  the  Spanish  tongue  has  spread  amod 
the  Americans  who  have  dealings  with  the  Mexican  couDtr_ 
folk  of  California  State,  and,  except  in  mining  districts,  the  li 
cal  names  will  stand. 

It  is  not  places  only  that  have  strange  designations  ] 
America.     Out  of  the  Puritan  fashion  of  naming  ohildra 
Testament  patriarobs  has  gtw«n,b^  «.«wft1 
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a  of  following  the  heroes  of  the  claBsics,  anil 
m  they  fail,  iuventing  strange  titles  for  children,  Mahoni'i 
J  Cahoon  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City;  Attila Harding  was  secretary 
I  lo  one  of  the  governors  of  Utah ;  Michigan  University  has 
[  ioi  president  Erastus  Haven;  for  superintendent,  Oramel 
I  Harford ;  for  professors,  Abram  Sanger,  Silas  Douglas,  Moses 
\  Gmin,  Zina  Pitcher,  Alonzo  Pitman,  De  Volson  Wood,  Lu- 
mt  Chapin,  and  Corydon  Ford.  Luman  Steveus,  Bolivar 
Bsrnom,  Wyllys  Ransom,  Ozora  Stearns,  and  Buel  Derby 
Were  Michigan  officers  during  the  war,  and  Epaphroditus  Ran- 
som woe  formerly  governor  of  the  Stale.  Thereon  Rockwell, 
Gerahon  Weston,  and  Bela  Kellogg,  are  well-known  politicians 
inMassachusettfl,  and  Colonel  Liberty  Billings  is  equally  prom- 
inent in  Florida.  In  New  England  school-lists  it  is  hard  to 
pick  boys  from  girla.  Who  shall  tell  the  sex  of  Lois  Lombard, 
Asahel Morton,  Ginery  French,  Royal  Miller,  ThankfiilPoyne  ? 
A  Chics^  man  who  was  lynched  in  Central  Illinois  while  I 
was  in  the  neigbborhood  was  named  Alonza  Tibbets.  Ellpha- 
let  Amould  and  Velenus  Sherman  are  ranchmen  on  the  over- 
laid road ;  Sereno  Burt  is  an  editor  in  Montana  ;  Persis  Boyn- 
IflD,  a  merchant  in  Chicago.  Zelotes  Terry,  Datus  Damer, 
Ziryiah  Rainfoith,  Barzellai  Stanton,  Sardis  Clark,  Ozias 
WiiliamB,  Xenas  Phelps,  Converse  Hopkins,  and  Ilirodshai 
^Bke,  are  names  with  which  I  have  met.  Zilpha,  Huldah, 
Kabby,  Basetba,  Minnesota,  and  Semantha,  are  New  England 
Isdies;  -while  one  gentleman  of  Springfield,  lately  mamed, 
anght  It  Tartia.  One  of  the  earliest  enemies  of  the  Mormons 
tu  Palatiah  Allen;  one  of  their  first  converts,  Preserved 
Harris.  Taking  the  pedigree  of  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  as  that  of  a  representative  New  England  family,  wo 
ihall  find  that  his  aunts  were  Lovisa  and  Lovina  Mack,  Dolly 
%aith,  Eunice  and  Miranda  Pearec ;  his  uncles.  Royal,  Ira, 
and  Bnshrod  Smith.  His  grandfather's  name  was  Asael ;  of 
IllB  great-annts,  one  was  Hephzibah,  another  Hypsebetb,  and 
auother,  Vasta.  TJie  prophet's  eldest  brother's  name  was  Al- 
Tin ;  his  youngest,  Don  Carlos  ;  his  sister,  Sophronia ;  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Jerusha  Smith  ;  while  a  nephew  was  christened 
Chilon.  One  of  the  nieces  was  Levira,  and  another,  Rizpab. 
The  first  wife  of  George  A.  Smith,  the  prophet's  iioiis,viv,\& 
^f■tBd  bJB  ^eat  daughter  also  beara  tina  nam». 
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In  the  smaller  towns  near  Placerville  there  ia  still  i 
field  for  the  discovery  of  character  as  well  as  gold ;  bnt 
tricity  among  tlie  diggers  here  seems  chieflyto  waste  ill 
food.  The  Inxury  of  this  Pacific  country  is  amazing. 
restaurants  and  cafea  of  eacli  petty  digging-town  pat 
bills  of  fare  which  the  "  Trois  Fr&res  "  could  not  equal  i 
genuity ;  wine  lists  such  as  Dehnouieo'a  can  not  beat. 
facilities  are  great;  except  in  the  far  interior  or  on  tha 
one  even  spring  reigns  unchangeably — smnmer  in  all 
the  heat ;  every  fruit  and  vegetable  of  the  world  ia  perp 
ly  in  season.  Fruit  is  uot  named  in  the  hotel  bills  of  ia\ 
all  the  day  long  there  are  piled  in  strange  confusion  0 
tables  Mission  grapes,  the  Califomian  Bartlet  pears,  E| 
apples  from  Oregon,  melons — ^English,  Spanish, AmericaJ 
musk ;  peaches,  nectarines,  and  fresh  almonds.  All  a 
may  help  themselves,  and  wash  doivn  the  fruit  with  exc 
Califoraian-made  Sauterne.  If  dancing,  gambling,  dm 
and  still  shorter  cuts  to  the  devil  have  their  votaries  ■ 
the  diggers,  there  is  no  employment  upon  which  they  ac 
ly  spend  their  cash  as  on  dishes  cimningly  prepared  by 
— Chinese,  Italian,  Eordelais — who  follow  every  "  rash." 
or  the  doctor  and  the  coroner,  no  one  makes  money  at  tb 
gings  like  the  cook.  The  dishes  smell  of  the  Califomi&i 
baked  rock-cod  it  la  Buena  Viata,  broiled  Califomian  quni^ 
Russian  River  bacon,  Sacramento  snipes  on  toast,  Oregon 
with  champagne  aauce,  and  a  dozen  other  toothaome  thq 
these  were  tlie  dishes  on  the  Flacerville  bill  of  fare  in  a, 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  whose  only  guesta  wei 
gera  and  their  friends.  A  few  Atlantic  States  dishes 
down  upon  the  list :  hominy,  cod  chowder — hardly  eq 
fear,  to  that  of  Salem — sassafras  candy,  and  squash  tair 
never  a  mention  of  pork  and  molasses,  dear  to  the  MaB( 
eetts  boy.  All  these  good  things  the  dig^era,  when  "■ 
]]Ienty,"  moisten  with  Clicquot  or  Heidaick  cabinet;  vh 
turns  are  email,  with  their  excellent  Sonoma  wine. 

Even  earthquakes  fail  to  interrupt  the  triumphs  d 
cooks.  The  last  "  bad  shake  "  was  fourteen  days  ago,! 
is  forgotten  in  the  ]oy  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  j 
teenth  way  to  cook  fresh  oysters,  which  are  brought  hei 
the  oosat  by  train.    There  ia  still  a  something  In  ^^ 


rlhU  smacks  of  the  time  when  tln-tacka  were  Belling  lor  their 
weigiit  ill  gold. 
Wandering  throogh  the  single  remaining  street  of  Plaoer- 
Tiile  before  I  left  for  the  Southern  country,  I  b.iw  that  gi-apea 
were  marked  "  three  cents  a  pound  ;"  but  as  the  lowest  coin 
tnown  on  the  Pacific  shores  is  the  ten-cent  bit,  the  price  exiata 
but  upon  paper.  Three  pounds  of  grapes,  however,  for  "  a 
iiit''i8  a  practicable  purchase,  in  which  I  indulged  when  start- 
ing on  my  journey  South  :  in  the  towns  you  have  always  the 
hold  supply.  If  the  value  of  the  smallest  coin  be  a  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  California  must  stand  high.  Not  oaf^ 
JB  nothing  less  than  the  bit,  or  fivepence,  known,  but  when  five- 
pence  is  deducted  from  a  "  quarter,"  or  shilling,  fivepence  is 
»11  you  get  or  give  for  change — a  gain  or  loss  upon  which  Cal- 
iforaian  shopkeepers  look  with  profound  indifference.     • 

Hearing  a  greater  jinghug  of  glasses  from  one  bar-room 
than  from  all  the  other  hundred  whisky-shops  of  Placerville,  I 
tnrned  into  it  to  seek  the  cause,  and  found  a  Vermonter  leot- 
ming  on  Lincoln  and  the  war  to  an  audience  of  some  fifty  dig- 
gers. The  lecturer  and  bar-keeper  stood  together  within  the 
Mcred  inclosure,  the  one  mixing  his  drinks,  while  the  other 
fonaded  ofi  his  periods  in  the  inflated  Western  style,  Tho 
andieDCG  were  critical  and  cold  till  near  the  close  of  the  ora- 
tion, when  the  "  corpee-revivera "  they  were  drinking  seemed 
U)  take  effect,  and  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  stentorian  shont 
"liet's  bully,"  with  which  the  peroration  was  rewarded.  Tho 
Vermonter'  told  me  that  he  had  come  round  from  Panama, 
Bid  was  on  his  way  to  Austin,  as  Placerville  was  "  played  out " 
BDoeits  "claims"  had  "fizzled." 

Tliey  have  no  lecture-room  here  at  present,  as  it  seems  ;  but 
that  there  are  churches,  however  small,  appears  from  a  para- 
gfaph  in  the  Placerville  news-aheet  of  to-day,  which  chronicles 
llie  removal  of  a  Methodist  meeting-house  from  Block  A  to 
Block  C,  vice  a  Catholic  chapel  retired,  "having  obtained  a 
superior  location." 

A  few  days  were  all  that  I  conld  spend  in  the  valleys  that 
lie  between  the  Sierra  Contra  Costa  range,  basking  in  a  rich 
andight,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  climate,  acenei-y, 
and  soil.  This  single  State— one  of  forty-five— lias  twice  \Viij 
l^tAQtreat  Britain,  the  moat  fertile  of  known  fioi\s,  «&&<&«, 
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lea-breeze  of  Greece.     Western  rhapsodies  are  "W 

1  of  the  intoxication  proiluceil  by  such  a  spectacle 

e  outdone  by  facts. 

For  mere  charm  to  the  eye,  it  is  hard  to  give  the  palm  be 

tween  the  cracks  and  cafiona  of  the  Sierra  and  the  softer  valei 

of  the  coast  range,  where  the  hot  sun  is  tempered  by  the  coO 

Pacific  breeze,  and  thunder  and  hghtning  are  unknown. 

g  from  the  wilds  of  the  Carson  Desert  and  of  Mira^ 


Plains,  the  more  sensuous  beauty  of  the  lower  dells  has  iarM 
eye  the  relief  that  travellers  from  the  coast  must  seek  in  tl 
loftier  heights  and  precipices  of  the  Toaemite.  The  oak-filli 
vaUeys  of  tbe  Contra  Costa  rai^  ttKve  eiV  tba  penul've  * 
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I  of  the  sheltered  vales  that  lie  between  the  ApennineR  and  the 
I  Adiiatia  from  Rimini  to  Ancona;  but  California  has  the  nd- 
I  vintage  in  her  ekies.  Italy  has  tho  blue,  bat  not  the  golden ' 
I  haze. 

f  Nothing  can  be  more  singnlar  than  the  variety  of  beauty 
f    tbst  Ilea  hid  in  these  Pacific  elopes ;  all  that  la  best  in  Canada 

and  the  Eastern  States  finds  more  than  ite  eqnal  here.  The 
L  terrible  grandeur  of  Cape  Trinitc,  on  the  Saguenay,  and  the 
I  puaorama  of  lovehness  from  the  terrace  at  Quebec,  are  alike 
I   oDldone. 

I  Americans  certainly  need  not  go  to  Europe  to  find  scen- 
I    erj ;  bnt  neither  need  they  go  to  California,  or  even  Colorado. 

Tbosayrho  tell  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natarat  beauty 
L  West  of  the  Atlantic  can  scarcely  know  the  Eastern,  while 
Ukv  ignore  the  Western  and  Central  States.  The  world  can 
HboV  few  Bcenes  more  winning  than  iHrael's  River  Valley,  in 
Hp^<^fbit«  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or  North  Conway, 
HFme  BOUthotTi  slopes  of  the  same  range.  Nothing  can  be 
Honinll  of  grandeur  than  the  passage  of  the  James  at  Bal- 
HpBy  ^oUs,  where  the  river  rashes  through  a  crack  in  the 
^bipflUcIuan  chain ;  the  wilderness  of  Northern  New  York  la 
■l^^nalled  of  its  kind,  and  there  arc  delicious  landscapes  in 
Htt  'Adirondack^.  As  for  river  scenery,  the  Hudson  is 
H|Mv  than  the  Kbine  ;  the  Sosqnehanna  is  lovelier  than  the 
^^^^^^e  Scbnylkill  jtrettier  than  the  Seine ;  the  Mohawk 
^^^^Iputiting  than  the  Dart.  Of  the  rivers  of  North 
^^^^^Hhe  Neckar  alone  is  not  beaten  in  the  States. 
^^HKroans  admit  that  their  scenery  is  lino,  but  pretend 
HEu  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  interest  that  historic  memories 
MVttTW.  Bo-called  republicans  affect  to  lind  a  charm  in  Bishop 
Q&ttto's  Tower  which  is  wanting  in  Irving'a  "  Sunnyside ;"  the 
nm  ^ousand  yii'gins  of  Cologne  live  in  tlieir  fancy,  while 
I  Constitntion  Island  and  Fort  Washington  are  forgotten 
I  mmoB.  Americans  or  Britishers,  we  Saxons  are  all  alike — a 
I  wandering,  discontented  race ;  we  go  4000  miles  to  find  Sleepy 
I  HoRow,  or  Killian  Van  Rensselaer's  Castle,  or  Hiawatha's 
I  peat  red  pipe-stone  quarry ;  and  the  Americans  who  live  in 
I  Uw  castle,  picnic  yearly  in  the  Hollow,  and  flood  the  quarry 
I  fm  a  skating-rink,  come  here  to  England  to  visit  B\iTntfB\i.o"Qaft 
Bftrto  eit  in  Pope's  arm-cbRJr.  _, 
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Down  Sonth  1  saw  clearly  the  truth  of  i>  thoaght  that 
struck  me  before  I  had  been  ten  rainutcB  west  of  tbo  Sierra 
Pass.  California  is  Saxon  only  in  the  looks  and  langnage  o^ 
the  people  of  its  towns.  In  Pennsylvania  you  may  sometimes 
f;mcy  yourself  in  Sussex ;  while  in  New  England  you  seem 
only  to  be  in  some  part  of  Europe  tliat  you'  have  never  hap- 
pened to  light  upon  before,  in  California  you  are  at  last  in  * 
new  world.  The  hills  are  weirdly  peaked  or  flattened,  the 
skies  are  new,  the  birds  and  plants  are  new ;  the  atmosphen 
crisp  though  warm,  is  unlike  any  in  the  world  but  that  « 
South  Australia.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  Pacific  coast  doe*^ 
not  produce  a  new  school  of  Saxon  poeta — painters  it  has  al' 
ready  given. 

Returning  to  Plaeerviile  after  an  eventless  exploration  O-^ 
the  exquisite  scenery  to  the  south,  I  took  the  railway  om^^ 
again,  the  first  time  since  I  had  left  Manhattan  City,  18>^J 
miles  away,  and  was  soon  iu  Sacramento,  the  State  capital,  noWl 
recovering  slowly  from  the  flood  of  186'2.  Near  the  city  "^ 
made  out  Oak  Grove — famed  for  duels  between  well-know^* 
Califoroians.  Here  it  waa  that  General  Denver,  State  scns^* 
tor,  shot  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  representative  in  Congress,  in  ^^ 
duel  fought  with  rifles.  Hero,  too,  it  was  that  Mr.  Thomas^ 
cUstriot  attorney  for  Placer  County,  killed  Dr.  Dickson,  of  th^* 
Marine  Hospital,  in  a  duel  with  pistols  in  1854.  Records  ofc^ 
flueis  form  a  serious  part  of  the  State  history.  At  Lon^S 
Mountain  Cemetery  at  San  Francisco  there  is  a  great  marbi^^ 
monument  to  the  Hon.  David  Broderick,  shot  by  Chief-justioe  ^ 
Terry,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1859. 

A  few  hours'  quiet  steaming  in  the  sunlight  down  1 
Sacramento  River,  past  Rio  Vista  and  Montezuma,  throng 
the  gap  in  the  Contra  Costa  range,  at  which  the  grand  voles 
])eak  of  Monte  Diablo  stands  sentinel,  watching  over  1 
Martinez  Straits,  and  there  opened  to  the  south  and  i 
vast  mountain-surrounded  bay.  Volumes  of  cloud  were  r 
ing  in  unceasingly  from  the  ocean  through  the  Golden  ( 
pMt  the  fortified  Island  of  Aleatras,  and  spending  themaelva|jl 
in  the  opposite  shores  of  San  Rafael,  Benicia,  and  Vtfi^ 
.\t  last  I  was  across  the  continent,  and  face  to  face  with  tltfl 
Pacific. 
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-  *CALtyoRNiA*js  are  called  the  scum  of  the  enrth,  yet  their 
gren  uity  in  the  best  policed  in  the  world,"  said  a  New  York 
friend  to  me,  when  he  heard  that  I  thought  of  crosBing  the 
continent  to  San  Francisco. 

"Them  New  Yorkers  is  a  sight  too  fond  of  looking  after 
oiher  people's  morals,"  rephed  an  old  "  Forty-niner,"  to  whom 
I  repeated  this  phrase,  having  first  toned  it  do(vn,  however. 
B  went  on,  "  our  history's  baddish,  but  it  ain't  for  us 
to  play  showman  to  our  own  worst  pints  :  let  every  man  akin 
his  own  skunk !" 

The  story  of  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco,  as  to  which 
"ly  eutiosity  was  thna  excited,  ia  bo  curious  an  instance  of  the 
dpreiopment  of  an  English  community  under  the  most  ioau- 
*pidoas  circumstances,  that  the  whole  time  whiuh  I  spent  in 
™b  oity  itself  T  devoted  to  bearing  the  tale  from  those  who 
^^feow  ibe  ficlorB.     Not  only  is  the  history  of  the  two  Vigilance 
^nimittees  in  itself  characteristic,  but  it  works  in  with  what 
I  had  gathered  in  Kansas,  and  lUinois,  and  Colorado  as  to  the 
••Tieration  of  the  claim-clubs ;  and  the  stories,  taken  together, 
^^ona  a  typical  picture  of  the  rise  of  a  New  English  country. 
^^^  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  brought  down  on  luckless 
CMifbmta  the  itlle,  the  reckless,  the  vagabonds,  first  of  Poly- 
sia,  then  of  all  the  world.     Street  fighting,  public  gaming, 
led  balls  given  by  unknown  women,  and  paid  for  nobody 
T  how,  bat  atteQde<l  by  governor,  supervisors,  and  alcalde 
'— oH  these  were  minor  matters  by  the  side  of  the  general  un- 
defined ruffianism  of  the  place.     Before  the  end  of  IStIt,  San 
I'rencisoo  presented  on  a  gigantic  scale  much  the  same  ap- 
prance  that  Helena,  in  Montana,  wears  in  1866. 
Besi>eradoes  poured  in  from  all  sides,  the  best  of  the  bad 
f      flocking  ofE  to  the  mines,  while  the  worst  among  the  villains 
I      —those  who  lacked  energy  as  well  as  moral  sense — ^reTft.Tiimwi. 
I     in  Ihe  rat^te^a^^^fiieving  or  in  the  gamHmg-'bOQ'Otv "i  ' 
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*'  pile "  that  they  wore  too  indolent  to  earn  liy  pick  and  pan. 
Hiindrefle  of  "einancipiBta"  from  Sydney,  "6ld  lags"  from 
Korfollc  Isliind,  ttie  pick  of  the  criminals  of  England,  still 
iurtber  Irniued  and  confirmed  in  vice  and  crime  by  the  expe- 
riences of  Macquarie  Harbor  and  Port  Arthur,  rushed  to  San 
Francisco  to  continue  a  career  which  the  vigilajico  of  the  con- 
vict police  mode  hopeless  in  Tasmania  and  Kew  South  Wales. 
The  floating  vice  of  the  Pacific  purtij  of  South  America  qoon 
gathered  to  a  spot  where  there  were  not  only  men  to  fleece, 
hut  men  who,  being  fleeced,  could  pay.  The  police  were  nec- 
essarily few,  for,  appoint  a  man  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  was 
gone  to  the  Placers  with  some  new  friend ;  those  who  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  a  fortnight  in  the  force  wwe  ac- 
cessible to  bribes  from  the  men  they  were  set  to  watch.  They 
themselves  admitted  their  inaction,  but  ascribed  it  to  the  con- 
tinual change  of  place  among  the  criminals,  which  prevented 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  characters  and  haunts.  The 
Australian  jail-birds  formed  a  quarter  known  as  "  SydnerJ 
Town,"  which  soon  became  what  the  Bay  of  Islands  had  bee* 
ten  years  before — the  Alsatia  of  the  Pacific,  In  spite  of  dail— "3 
murders,  not  a  single  criminal  was  hanged. 

The  rnifians  did  not  all  agree :  there  were  jealousies  amon 
the  various  bands;  feuds  between  the  Australians  and  ChiM 
ans ;  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  New  Yorkers,  '  Und< 
the   various  names   of  "  Hounds,"    "  Regulators,"  "  Sydne^** 
Ducks,"  and  "  Sydney  Coves,"  the  English  convict^party  oH 
ganiaed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Chilenos,  as  well  a 
to  the  police  and  law-abiding  citizens.    Gangs  of  TillMn* 
whose  sole  bond  of  union  was  robbery  or  murder,  marohed.  J 
armed  with  bludgeons  and  revolvers,  every  Sunday  afternoon  ^ 
to  the  sound  of  music,  unhindered  through  the  streets,  pro^  ■^ 
fessing  that  they  were  "  guardians  of  the  community  "  against^' 
the  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  and  South  Americans.  — ?=-d 

At  last  a  movement  took  place  among  the  merchants  and^^^ 
reputable  inhabitants  which  resulted  in  the  break-up  of  the 


Australian  gangs.     By  an  uprising  of  the  American  citizens 


^ 


of  San  Francisco,  in  response  to  a  proclamation  by  T.  M.  — '_^ 
Jjeavenworth,  the  alcalde,  twenty  of  the  most  notorious  among  '^^ 
the  "Hounds"  were  seized  and  shipped  to  China:  it  is  be-  — ^ 
lieved  that  some  were  taken  south  \vi  wo'cift  awi  \M\AeA  near    ~"^ 
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Cspe  Horn.    "Anywhere,  so  that  they  could  not  come  back," 
M  my  informant  siiid. 

For  &  week  or  two  things  went  well,  but  a  freeh  inpoor  of 
rognes  and  villains  soon  swamped  the  volunteer  police  by  sheer 
force  of  nnmbers;    and  in  February,  1851,  occurred  an  in- 
inited  action  among  the  citizens,  which  is  noticeable 
M  the  forerunner  of  the  Vi^ance  Committees.     AMr.  Jansen 
hsdbeen  stunned  by  &  blow  from  aslung-shot,  and  his  person 
and  premises  rifled  by  Aastralian  thieves.     During  tlie  exam- 
ination of  two  prisoners  arrested  on  suspicion,  five  thousand  cit- 
m  gathered  ronnd  the  City  Hall,  and  handbilla  were  circu- 
I  lated,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  prisoners  shoold  be 
I  lynched.     In  the  afternoon  an  attempt  to  seize  the  men  was 
mode,  but  repnlsed  by  another  section  of  the  citizens — the 
I  ffsahington  Guard,     A  meeting  was  held  on  the  Plaza,  and 
I  » committoe  appointed  to  watch  the  authorities,  and  prevent  a 
nkase.    A  well-known  citizen,  Mr.  Brannan,  made  a  speech, 
I  in  which  ho  said :  "  We,  the  people,  are  the  mayflr,  the  record- 
er, md  the  laws."    The  aleaidQ  addressed  the  crowd,  and  sug- 
geiled,  by  way  of  compromise,  that  tiiey  should  elt'Ct  a  jnry, 
whioh  should  sit  in  the  regular  court  and  try  the  prisoners. 
iTiis  was  refused,  and  the  people  elected  not  only  a  jury,  but 
tlree  judges,  a  sheriff,  a  clerk,  a^  public  prosecntor,  and  two 
<^oncil  for  the  defense.     This  court  then  tried  the  prisoners 
I  >«  tlieir  absence,  and  the  jury  failed  to  ajrree — nine  were  for 
t 'ionviction,  and  three  were  doubtful.     "Hang  'cm  anyhow; 
»*tiajority  rules,"  was  the  shout,  but  the  popular  judges  stood 
ijSrm,  and  discharged  their  jury,  while  the  people  acquiesced, 
yt^e  next  day  the  prisoners  were  tried  and  convicted  by  the 
nlar  court,  although  they  were  ultimately  found  to  be  in- 
nocent men. 

Matters  now  went  from  bad  to  worse :  five  times  San  Fran- 
cisco was  swept  from  end  to  end  by  firea  known  to  have  been 
*<^ped  on,  if  not  originally  kindled,  by  incendiaries  in  the  hope 
'  i  pltmder ;  and  when,  by  the  fires  of  May  and  June,  1 851, 
^rdly  a  house  was  left  untouched,  the  pious  Eostonians  held. 
^J  their  hands,  and  cried  "  Gomorrah  1" 

bomediately  after  the  discovery  that  the  June  fire  waa  uot 
iddental,  the  VigUaneo.  Committee  was  iorm.eA,\ifevft?;  w3&- 
1,  and  coasiating  of  the  foremoBt  meio^iavita  m  ' 
H  "^ 
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place  This  was  on  the  Tth  of  Jane,  aooording  to  ray  frien 
OQ  the  8lh,  accoriling  to  the  Califomi^i  histories. 
ruiaored  that  the  Committoe  consisted  of  two  hundred  di 
aens ;  it  wits  known  that  they  were  supported  by  the  whole  < 
the  city  press.  They  pnblished  a  declaratioa,  in  which  t 
stated  that  there  is  "  no  security  for  Ufe  or  property  ue 
the  .  .  .  law  as  now  administered."  This  they  ascribed  to  tjj 
"quibbles  of  the  law,"  the  "corruption  of  the  police,"  th 
"insecurity  of  prisons,"  the  "laxity  of  those  who  pretend  ) 
administer  justice."  The  secret  instrnctions  of  the  Commi 
tee  contain  a  direction  that  the  members  shall  at  once  asse 
ble  at  the  committee-room  whenever  signals  consiating  of  t' 
taps  on  a  bell  are  heard  at  intervals  of  one  minute.  T) 
Committee  was  organized  with  President,  Vice-presidoM 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Sergeant-at-arras,  Standing  Committi 
on  Qualifications,  and  Standing  Committee  of  Finance,  No  oi 
was  to  be  admitted  a  member  unless  he  were  "  a  respectaljA 
citizen,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  QualificatioaB."  i 

The  very  night  of  their  organization,  according  to  the  Id! 
tories,  or  three  nights  later,  aooording  to  my  friend  3I| 

A ,  the  work  of  the  Committee  began.     Some  boatmen  i 

Central  Wharf  saw  something  which  led  them  to  follow  oq 
into  the  Yerba  Buena  cove  a  man,  whom  they  captured  aft{ 
a  sharp  row.  As  they  overliauled  him,  he  threw  overboard 
safe,  just  fitolen  from  a  bank,  but  this  was  soon  fished  of 
He  was  at  once  carried  off  to  the  committee-room  of  the  Vj 
ilants,  and  the  bell  of  the  Monumental  Engine  Company  stroi 
at  intervals,  as  the  rule  prescribed.  Not  only  the  Cotnmitt* 
but  a  vast  surging  crowd  collected,  although  midnight  tb 

now  paat.     A was  on  the  Plaza,  and  says  that  every  an 

was  armed,  and  evidently  disposed  to  back  np  the  Committg 
According  to  the  Alta  California,  the  chief  of  the  pohce  oi 
up  a  little  befoi'e  1  a,u.,  and  tried  to  force  an  entrance  to  t) 
room ;  but  he  was  met,  politely  enough,  with  a  show  of 
volvei-s  snfiicient  to  annihilate  his  men,  so  he  judged  it  p 
dent  to  retreat. 

At  one  o'clock  the  bell  of  the  engine-house  began  to  to 
and  the  crowd  became  excited.     Mr,  Brannan  came  out  of  '' 
committee-room,  and,  standing  on  a  mound  of  sand, 
ibe  oitizeaa.    As  wellas  luy  ineiDd.eoaid.i&m.uiaWc,tiifiw< 
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"  Gentlemen,  the  man — Jenkins  by  name — ft  Syd- 
J  nej'  convict,  whose  supposed  ofEense  you  know,  has  had  a  fair 
I  trial  before  eighty  gentlemen,  and  been  unanimously  found 
I  gnil^  by  them.  I  have  been  deputed  by  the  Committee  to 
I  nA  whether  it  is  your  pleasure  that  he  be  banged."  "  Ay  !" 
I  from  every  man  in  the  crowd.  "  He  will  be  given  an  hour  to 
■  prepare  for  death,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mines  has  been  already 
■lent  for  to  minister  to  him.  Is  this  your  pleasure  ?"  Again 
II storm  of  "Ay  !"  Nothing  vras  known  in  the  crowd  of  the 
s  of  the  trial,  except  that  counsel  had  been  heard  on  the 
"prisoner's  behalf.  For  anotlier  hour  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  was  permitted  to  continue,  hut  at  two  o'clock  the  doors 
of  the  committee-room  were  thrown  open,  and  Jenkins  was 

seen  smoking  a  cigar.     Mr,  A said  that  he  did  not  believe 

to  pi-isoner  expected  a  rescue,  but  thought  that  an  exhibition 
of  pluck  might  make  him  popular  with  the  crowd,  and  save 
him.  A  procession  of  VigUants  with  drawn  Colts  was  then 
formed,  and  set  off  in  the  moonlight  across  the  four  chief 
streets  to  the  Plaza.  Some  of  the  people  shouted  "  To  tho 
fl^-stafE  I"  but  there  came  a  cry,  "  Don't  desecrate  the  Lib- 
ety  pole.  To  the-old  adob(J !  the  old  adoh6  !"  and  to  the  old 
adob^  custom-house  the  prisoner  was  dragged.  In  five  min- 
utes he  was  hanging  from  the  roof,  three  hundred  citizens 

lending  a  hand  at  the  rope.     At  six  in  the  morning  A 

went  home,  but  he  heard  that  the  poUce  cut  down  the  body 
nWut  that  time,  and  canied  it  to  the  coroner's  house. 

An  inquest  was  held  next  day.  The  city  officers  swore 
lh»t  thej"  had  done  aU  they  could  to  prevent  the  execution, 
bttt  they  refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  Vigilance  Cora- 
laittee.  The  members  themselves  were  less  cautious.  JUr. 
Brannao  and  others  came  forward  of  their  own  proper  motion, 
<md  disclosed  all  the  circnmstances  of  the  trial.  One  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  Committee  backed  them  up  by  a  written  prot- 
estation against  interference  with  the  Vigilants,  to  which  their 
ngnatnres  were  appended.  Protest  and  evidence  have  been 
published,  not  only  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  but  in  the 
San  Francisco  "  Annals."  The  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict 
of"  Strangulation,  consequent  on  the  concerted  action  of  a  body 
"f  Citizens  calling  tJiemseJves  a  Committee  ol  y\giance^      Wa 
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of  tlie  respectable  inhabitants  was  held  in  the  Plaza,  an^ 
resolution  approving  of  the  action  of  the  CommitUse  passedij 
acclamation. 

In  Jnly,  1851,  the  Committee  hanged  another  man  c 
Market  Street  wharf,  and  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  thirty 
to  board  every  ship  that  crossed  the  bar,  seize  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  being  "  Sydney  cOTes,"  and  reship  them  to  Ne? 
South  Wales. 

In  August  came  the  great  struggle  between  the  Tigi 
and  constituted  authority.  It  was  sharp  and  decisive.  " 
taker  and  M'Kenzie,  two  "  Sydney  coves,"  were  arrested-l 
the  Committee  for  various  crimes,  and  sentenced  to  del 
The  next  day  Sheriff  Hayes  seized  them,  on  a  writ  of  hab« 
corpus,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee.  The  bell  was  toUeJI 
the  citizens  assembled,  the  Vigilants  told  their  story,  the  men 
were  seized  once  more,  and  by  noon  they  were  hanging  from 
the  loft  of  the  committee-house  by  the  ordinary  lifting-ti 
for  heavy  goods.    Fifteen  thousand  people  were  present,  a 

approved.     "  After  this,"   swd  A , "  there  could  be  -l 

mistake  about  the  citizens  supporting  the  Committee." 

By  September  the  Vigilante  had  transported  ail  the  "  covc 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hands ;  so  they  issued  a  proclamatii 
declaring  that  for  the  future  they  would  confine  themselvM 
aiding  the  law  by  tracing  out  and  guarding  criminals  ; 
pursuance  of  their  decision,  they  soon  afterward  helped  I 
authorities  in  preventing  the  lynching  of  a  ahip-captain  for  oi 
elty  to  his  men. 

After  the  great  sweep  of  1851,  things  became  steadily  worse 
again  till  they  culminated  in  1 855— a  year  to  which  my  friend 
looked  back  with  horror.  Not  counting  Indians,  there  were 
four  hundred  pei'sons  died  by  violence  in  California  in  that  b  "' 
gle  year.  Fifty  of  these  were  lynched,  a  doaen  were  hangj 
by  law,  a  couple  of  dozen  shot  by  the  sheriffs  and  tax-coll< ' 
ors  in  the  course  of  their  duty.  The  officcra  did  not  eed 
acotrfree.  The  under-sheriff  of  San  Francisco  was  shot^ 
Mission  Street  in  broad  daylight  by  a  man  upon  whom  I 
was  trying  to  execute  a  writ  of  ejectment. 

Judges,  mayors,  supervisors,  pohtjcians,  all  were  bad  a 
The  merchants  of  the  city  were  from  New  England,  Nm 
York,  and  foreign  lands  j  but  the  men  'w^io  aawimeii  ijhs  C 
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tpilblio  affairs,  nod  especially  of  pablic  fuii<lB,  were 
Soathemei's,  many  of  them  "Border  Ruffiaue"  of  the  moet 
savage  stamp  —  "Pites,"  ae  they  were  called,  from  Pike 
Cnonty,  in  Missouri,  from  whi<!h  their  leaders  came.  Instead 
of  banding  themselves  together  to  oppose  the  laws,  these 
rogues  and  rutSans  found  it  easier  to  control  the  making  of 
diem.  Their  favorite  method  ol  defeating  their  New  England 
foes  was  by  the  simple  plan  of  "  stuffing,"  or  filling  the  ballot- 
boi  with  forged  tickets  when  the  elections  were  concluded. 
Two  Irishmen — Casey  and  Sullivan — were  their  tools  in  this 
diaaiefiil  work.  Worth,  a  Southerner,  the  leader  of  Casey's 
gang,  had  been  denounced  in  the  San  S'ranci»co  Bulletin  as 
die  mnrderer  of  a  man  named  Sittering ;  and  Casey,  meeting 
Juaea  King,  editor  of  tlie  Jivlletin,  shot  him  dead  in  Mont- 
fomery  Street  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Casey  and  one  of 
luB  assistants — a  man  named  Cora — were  hanged  by  the  peo- 
ple as  Mr.  King's  body  was  being  carried  to  tlie  grave,  and 
SdUivim  committed  suicide  the  same  day. 

Books  were  opened  for  the  enrollment  of  the  names  of 

4ose  who  were  prepared  to  support  the  Committee :  nine  thou- 

MJul  grown  white  males  inscribed  themselves  within  four  days. 

Governor  Johnson  at  once  declared  that  he  should  suppress 

B  Commitlce,  but  the  city  of  Sacramento  prevented  this 

(wurse  by  offering  a  thousand  men  for  the  Vlgilants'  support, 

I  tiie  other  Californian  cities  following  suit.     The  Committee 

1  ^t  together  6000  stand  of  arms  and  thirty  cannon,  and  for- 

I  ttfied  their  rooms  with  earth-works  and  barricades.     The  gov- 

■nraor,  having  called  on  the  general  commanding  the  Federal 

Koraee  Bt  Benicia,  who  wisely  refused  to  interfere,  marched 

E^n  the  city,  was  surrounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  with  all 

BfalB  forces,  without  the  striking  of  a  blow. 

1^    Having  now  obtained  the  control  of  the  State  government, 

Mie   Committee  proceeded   to    banish   aU   the  "  Pikes "  and 

V  Pokes."    Four  were  hanged,  forty  transported,  and  many  ran 

kway.    This  done,  the  Committee  prepared  an  elaborate  re- 

B^rt  npon  the  property  and  finances  of  the  Stat«,  and  then, 

■Bfter  a  great  parade,  ten  regiments  strong,  upon  the  Plasa 

■ud  through  the  streets,  they  adjourned  forever,  and  "  the 

Bhirty-three  "  and  their  ten  thousand  backers  teUxeA  mW*  "^t'v 
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of  the  rebellion  of  a  free  people  agjuust  rulers  nominally  elect-" 
ed  by  itself.  As  my  friend  said,  when  he  finished  his  long 
yam,  "  This  has  more  than  archEeologic  interest :  we  may 
live  to  see  a  similar  Vigilance  Committee  in  New  York." 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  an  nprising  against 
bad  government  is  possible  in  New  York  City,  becanse  there 
the  sapporterB  of  bad  government  are  a  mitjority  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Their  interest  is  the  other  way :  in  increased  city  taxes, 
they  evidently  lose  far  more  than,  as  a  class,  they  gain  by 
what  is  spent  among  them  in  oorrnption;  but  when  they 
come  to  see  this,  they  will  not  rebel  against  their  oorrapH 
leaders,  but  elect  those  whom  they  can  trust     In  San  FrittK 
Cisco  the  case  was  widely  different :  through  the  ballot  fraadl, 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  were  being  infamonsly  niisgov< 
by  a  contemptible  miuority,  and  the  events  of  1858 
the  necessaiy  acts  of  the  majority  to  regain  their  po' 
coupled  with  certain  exceptional  acts  of  arbitrary  transpoi 
tion  of  "  Pikes"  and  Southern  rowdies,  justified  by  the 
ceptional  circumatances  of  the  young  community, 
bourne,  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar,  our  Enj 
colonists,  instead  of  setting  up  a  committee,  built  Pentrii 
Stockade  with  walls  some  thirty  feet  high,  and  created  a. 
itary  police,  with  almost  arbitrary  power.     The  difierenca 
one  in  terms.     The  whirl  of  life  in  a  young  gold  country 
only  prevents  the  best  men  entering  the  political  field,  and 
forces  citizens  to  exercise  their  right  of  choice  only  bet' 
candidates  of  equal  badness,  but  so  engrosses  the  members 
the  community  who  exercise  the  ballot  as  to  prevent  the 
tection  of  fraud  till  it    has    ruled  for  years.      Through* 
young  countries  generally  yon  find  men  say,  "  Yes,  we're 
bed,  we  know ;  but  no  one  has  time  to  go  into  that."    " 
for   the    old   men,"  said    a  Cahfornian   elector   onoe,   " 
they've  plimdered  us  so  long  that  they're  gorged,  and  0! 
swallow  any  more."    "  No,"  said  another,  "  let's  have 
blood.      Give   every  man   a   chance   of  robbing  the 
Share  and  share  alike."     The  wonder  is,  not  that  in  siiob^ 
State  as  California  was  till  lately  the  machinery  of  governi 
should  work  unevenly,  but  that  it  should  work  at  alL 
mocracy  has  never  endured  so  rough  a  test  aa  that  from  W 
~  in  the  GioVdeu  %\sAb  «Dd  "' 
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16  public  spirit  with  which  the  merchants  came  forward 
id  gave  time  and  money  to  the  cause  of  order  is  worthy  of 
'  praise,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  organization  of  a 
new  gOTermoent  was  carried  through  is  an  instance  of  the 
mngular  power  of  oar  race  for  building  up  the  machinery  of 
lelf-govemment  under  conditions  the  most  no  promising,  lu- 
stead  of  the  events  of  1856  having  been  a  case  of  opposition 
W  law  and  order,  they  wiU  stand  in  history  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  law-abiding  character  of  a  people  who  vindicated 
jasticQ  by  a  demonstration  of  overwhelming  force,  laid  down 
rtieir  arms,  and  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  peaceable 
routine  of  business  life. 

If  in  the  merchant-founders  of  the  Vigilance  Committees 
(if  Bon  Francisco  we  can  see  the  descendants  of  the  justlce- 
loving  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  I  found  in  another 
oUm  of  vigilants  the  moral  offspring  of  Alfred's  village  al- 
dermen of  onr  own  Saxon  age.  From  Mr.  William  M.  By- 
<^ri,now  editor  of  the  Souky  Mountain  News,  I  had  heard 
the  Btory  of  the  early  settlers'  land-law  in  Missouri ;  in  Stan- 
Wa  office  in  Denver  City  I  had  seen  the  records  of  the 
Arapahoe  County  Claim-club,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
Moted  at  the  first  settlement  of  Colorado ;  but  at  San  Jos6  I 
beafd  detdls  of  the  settlers'  custom-law — the  CaUfomian 
"grand-cofltumier,"  it  might  be  caUed— which  convinced  me 
Uial,  in  order  to  find  the  rudiments  of  all  that,  politically 
tipeaking,  is  beat  and  most  vigorous  in  the  Saxon  mind,  you 
mnat  seek  couHtries  in  which  Saxon  civilization  itself  is  in  its 
Infancy.  The  greater  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the 
more  raoy  the  custom,  the  more  national  the  law. 

When  R  new  State  began  to  be  "  settled  up  " — that  is,  its 
lands  entered  upon  by  actual  settlers,  not  land-sharks — the  in- 
liabitants  often  found  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  attorneys,  courts,  and  judges.  It  was  their  custom 
when  this  occurred  to  divide  the  territory  into  districts  of 
Sfteen  or  twenty  miles  square,  and  form  for  each  a  "  claim- 
olttb  "  to  prot«ct  the  land-claims,  or  property  of  the  members. 
Whenever  a  question  of  title  arose,  a  judge  and  juiy 
phoaeu  from  among  tlie  members  to  hear  and  determine  the 
ease.  The  occupancy  title  was  invarlab\7  ptoXecXaiTv^  ^ 
}     Bertam  number  of  acres,  which  was  diHeieiAXy  &xeA\i'5  "^^ 
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ent  clubs,  and  varied  in  those  of  which  I  have  beard  tbe  rules 
from  100  to  250  acres,  averaging  150.  The  United  States 
"  Homestead  "  and  "  Pre-emption  "  laws  were  founded  on  tlie 
practice  of  these  cluba.  The  daim-clubB  interfered  only  for  the 
protection  of  their  members,  but  they  never  scrupled  to  hang 
wiUful  offenders  against  their  rules,  whether  members  or  ontr 
aiders.  Execution  of  tbe  decrees  of  the  club  was  generally 
letft  to  the  county  sheriff,  if  be  was  a  member,  and  in  tbia  oase 
a  certain  air  of  legahty  was  given  to  tho  looal  action.  It  m 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  Western  sheriff  is  an  v- 
responslblo  official,  possessed  of  gigantic  powers,  bat  seldom 
known  to  abuse  them.  He  is  a  Giesar,  ohosen  for  Ms  honesty, 
fearleBSBL'SS,  clean  shooting,  and  quick  loadmg,  by  men  who 
know  him  well :  if  he  breaks  down,  he  is  soon  deposed,  and  a 
better  man  chosen  for  dictator.  I  have  known  a  Western  pft*' 
per  say, "  Frank  is  our  man  for  sheriff  next  October.  See  the. 
way  be  shot  one  of  tbe  fellows  who  robbed  his  store,  and  fA 
low  up  the  other,  and  shot  htm  too  the  next  day.  Frank  im 
the  boy  for  us."  In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  the  d»* 
tinction  between  law  and  Lynch-law  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist,  and  in  the  eyes  of  every  Western  settler,  the  claim-dall^^ 
backed  by  the  sheriff's  name,  was  as  strong  and  as  full  of  the 
majesty  of  tho  law  as  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.- 
Mr.  Byers  told  me  of  a  ease  of  the  infliction  of  death-puniAr- 
ment  by  a  claim-club  which  occurred  in  Kansas  after  ^O 
"Homestead"  law  was  passed,  allowing  the  occupant,  when. 
he  had  tilled  and  improved  the  land  for  five  years,  to  pnrcbaM 
it  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  A  man  settled  on  % 
piece  of  land,  and  labored  on  it  for  eomo  years.  He  that 
"sold  it,"  which  he  had, of  course, no  power  to  do, the  land 
being  still  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Having  d<me 
this,  he  went  and  "  pre-empted"  it  under  the  Homestead  Act 
at  the  government  price.  When  he  attempted  to  eject  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  assumed  to  sell,  tbe  club  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  "  put  the  man  away,"  and  he  was  never  seen  again. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Byers  was  the  sheriff ;  he  seemed  to  have  the  de- 
tails at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  his  later  history  in  Denver,  where 
he  once  had  the  lynching-rope  round  his  neck  for  exposiogi 
gamblers,  testifies  to  his  boldness. 

Some  oi  the  rascalities  wluch  the  claimrc>\]a.faa 
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6d  to  put  down  were  mgeniona  eaougfa.  Sometimes  s 
^would  build  a  dozen  houses  on  a  block  of  land,  and,  going 
!  to  enter  on  possession  after  they  were  complete,  would 
ind  that  in  the  night  the  whole  of  them  had  disappeared, 
frauds  under  the  Homestead  Act  were  both  many  and  strange. 
Sea  were  required  to  prove  that  they  had  on  the  land  a  house 
{  at  least  ten  feet  square.  They  have  been  known  to  whittle 
ffat  a  toy-house  with  their  bowie,  and  carrying  it  to  the  land, 
fto  measure  it  in  the  presence  of  a  friend — twelve  inches  by 
Jiiirteen.  In  court,  the  pre^mptor,  examining  his  own  wit- 
88,  would  say,  "  What  are  the  dimensions  of  that  house  of 
ne?"  "  Twelve  by  thirteen."  "  That  will  do."  In  Kansas, 
K  log-house  of  the  regulation  size  was  fitted  up  on  wheels,  and 
|et  at  tea  dollars  a  day,  in  order  that  it  might  be  wheeled  on 
>  different  lots,  to  be  sworn  to  as  a  house  upon  the  land- 
men liave  been  known  to  make  a  wintlow-sash  and  frame,  and 
p  them  inside  of  their  windowless  huts,  to  swear  that  they 
Jiad  a  window  in  their  house— another  of  the  requirements  of 
It  ie  a  singular  mark  of  deference  to  the  traditions 
l^of  a  Puritan  ancestry  that  such  accomphshed  liars  i 
■Western  land-shai'ks  should  feel  it  necessary  to  have  any  f  oun- 
idation  whatever  for  their  lies ;  but  not  only  in  this  respect 
)  Ihey  a  curious  race.  One  of  their  pecuharities  is  that, 
.liowever  wealthy  they  may  be,  they  will  never  place  their 
^money  out  at  interest,  never  sink  it  in  a  speculation,  however 
tempting,  when  there  is  no  prospect  of  almost  immediate 
realization.  To  turn  their  money  over  often,  at  whatever  risk^ 
.is  with  these  men  an  axiom.  The  advance-guard  of  civilization, 
they  push  out  into  an  unknown  wilderness,  and  seize  upon. 
tlie  available  lota,  the  streams,  the  springs,  the  river  bottoms, 

[the  falls  or  "  water  privileges,"  and  then,  using  their  interest 
in  the  territorial  Legislature — using,  perhaps,  direct  corrup- 
tion in  some  cases — they  procure  the  location  of  the  Statei 
capital  upon  their  lands,  or  tlie  passage  of  the  railroads  through 
!  their  valleys.  The  capital  of  Nebraska  has  been  fixed  in  this 
1  manner  at  a  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  neai> 
I  est  settlement.  A  newspaper  appeared  suddenly,  dated  from 
I  "Lincoln  City, centre  of  Nebraska  Territory,"  but  published 
I  in  reality  in  Omaha.  To  cope  with  such  feSlo^a, 'VJ  e&Xetsj 
■      tiheri£Ea  need  be  no  ordinary  n 
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Thanks  to  the  Vigilance  Committeea,  California  etan^B 

now  before  the  other  Far-wcBtem  States.  Rowdyism  ia  be- 
ing put  down  as  the  Glod-feariiig  Northerners  gain  ground. 
It  may  still  be  dangerous  to  stroke  yonr  beard  in  a  bar'TOom 
at  PlacerVille  or  El  Dorado ;  "  a  gentleman  in  the  loafing  and 
ohancing  line  "  may  still  be  met  with  in  Sacramento  ;  here  and 
there  a  MisBOurian  "  Pike,"  as  yet  imhung,  may  boast  that  he 
can  whip  his  weight  in  wild-cats,  but  San  Francisco  has  at 
least  reached  the  age  of  outward  decorum,  has  ghut  up  public 
gaming-houses,  and  supports  four  Church  papers. 

In.  Colorado  Lynch-law  ia  not,  as  yet,  forgotten :  the  dxf 
we  entered  Denver  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  expressed,  " 
historical  grounds,"  his  deep  regret  at  the  cutting  down  0-,-_ 
two  fine  cotton  wood-trees  that  stood  on  Cherry  Creek.  "WTw 
we  came  to  talk  to  him  we  found  that  the  "  history  "  allada 
to  was  that  of  the  "  escape  up  "  these  trees  of  many  an  ear 
inhabitant  of  Denver  City.  "  There's  the  tree  we  used  to  p  " 
the  jury  under,  and  that's  the  one  we  hanged'em  on.  Put 
cart  under  the  tree,  Mid  the  hoy  standing  on  it,  with  the  rop 
around  him ;  give  him  time  for  a  pray,  then  emack  the  wh^ 
and  ther"  you  air." 

In  Denver  we  were  reserved  upon  the  subject  of  Vig^la 
Committees,  for  it  is  daugerous  sometimes  to  make  (dose  i 
quiries  as  to  their  constitution.     While  I  was  in  Leavenworti 
a  man  was  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Council  Bluffs  for  asking  tf 
names  of  the  Vigilants  who  had  hanged  a  friend  of  his  l" 
year  before.     Weloarnedenough,  however,  at  Denver  to  sboi 
that  the  Committee  in  that  city  still  exists ;  and  in  Virgin! 
and  Carson  I  know  that  the  organiKatious  are  continued;  bo 
ofEenders  are  oftener  shot  quietly  than  publicly  hanged,  in  o 
der  to  prevent  an  outcry,  and  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  rell 
tives.     The  verdict  of  the  jurynever  fails  to  be  respected,  bil 
acquittal  is  almost  as  unknown  as  uiercy  to  those  convicte 
Innocent  men  are  seldom  tried  before  such  juries,  for  the  c: 
must  be  clear  before  the  sheriff  will  run  the  risk  of  bdng  a] 
in  making  the  arrest.    When  the'  man's  fate  is  settled,  1 
sheriff  drives  out  quietly  in  his  buggy,  and  nest  day  men  a 

whrai  they  meet,  "Poor ^"s  escaped;"  or  else  it  ia  '"~ 

sherifFs  shot.     Who'll  run  for  office?" 

It  wiO  be  seen,  from  the  history  oi  the  V^g^lanna  Ow 
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8,88  I  heard  their  stories  from  Kansas  to  Calif ornia,  that 
teyare  to  be  di\nded  into  two  elaases,with  sharply-marked 
sracteriBtius :  those  where  committees,  hangings,  transporta- 
Sons,  warnings,  are  alike  open  to  the  light  of  day,  such  as  the 
j^mmittees  oi  San  Francisco  in  1356,  and  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
idfl  in  1866,  and  those — unhappily  the  vast  majority — where 
1  IB  secret  and  irresponsible.  Here,  in  San  Francisco,  the 
■Committee  was  the  government;  elsewhere  the  organizationa 
were  less  wide,  and  the  members,  though  always  shrewdly  guess- 
ed at,  never  known.  Neither  class  should  be  necessary,  mileaa 
when  a  gold  rush  brings  down  upon  a  State  the  desperadoes 
(lithe  world;  but  there  is  this  encouragement  even  in  the  his- 
tory of  Lynch-IawT  that,  although  English  settlements  often 
rtart  wild,  they  never  have  been  known  to  go  wild. 

The  men  who  formed  the  second  Vigilance  Committee  of 
San  Francisco  are  now  the  governor,  senators,  and  CongresB- 
fflm  of  California,  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  of  our  towns. 
Howadajw  the  citizens  are  remarkable,  even  among  Americans, 
fw  their  love  of  law  and  order.  Their  city,  though  still  sub- 
JKt  to  a  yearly  deluge  from  the  outpourings  of  all  the  over- 
crowded slnni9  of  Europe,  is,  as  the  Kew  Yorker  said,  the  beat 
policed  in  all  America.  In  politics,  too,  it  is  remarked  that 
pnrty  organizations  have  no  power  in  this  State  from  the  mo- 
ment that  tbey  attempt  to  nominate  corrupt  or  time-serving 
The  people  break  loose  from  their  caucuses  and  con- 
■  TCntions,  and  vote  in  a  body  for  their  honest  enemies  rather 
Itia  for  corrupt  friends.  They  have  the  advantage  of  singu- 
lar ability,  for  there  is  not  an  average  man  in  California. 


CHAPTER  SXIT. 


^^  Toe  first  letter  which  I  delivered  in  San  Francisco  was 
|oBi  a  Mormon  gentleman  to  a  merchant,  who,  as  he  read  it, 
[dumed,  "  Ah  !  so  you  want  to  see  the  lions  ?  Fl!  pick  you 
p  at  three,  and  take  you  thm-e."  I  wondered,  but  went, 
ftvellers  do, 

fa  pleasant  drive  along  the  Wat  xoaim  sSli 
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Amerioa,  I  found  myself  upon  a  ulifF  overhanging  the  Paofii^ 
with  a  gbrioua  outlook,  seaward  toward  the  Farallonea,  anl 
Qorthwui'd  to  Cape  Bt^nita  and  the  Golden  Giate.  Benesth,4 
few  hundred  yarda  from  shore,  was  a  conical  rook,  covered 
with  Bhapelesa  moosters,  plaahlng  the  water  and  roaring  ceaaft: 
leBsly,  while  others  swam  around.  These  wore  "  the  liona,? 
my  acquaintance  eaid~tho  sea-liona.  I  did  not  enter  upon  aa 
explanation  of  oor  slang  phrase,  "  the  lions,"  which  the  Mor. 
moD,  himself  an  Englishman,  no  doubt  had  used,  bat  took  ^ 
first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  remainder  of  "  the  lions  "of  tlw' 
Golden  City. 

The  moat  remarkable  spot  in  all  America  is  Miasion  Dola 
res,  in  the  oatskirta  of  San  Francisco  City — once  a  setUemenl 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  now  partly  blanket-factory  and 
partly  church.  Nowhere  has  the  conflict  between  the  Saxou 
and  Latin  races  been  so  sharp  and  so  decisive.  For  eighty  or 
ninety  years  California  was  first  old  Spanish,  then  Mexican, 
then  a  half -independent  Spaniah-American  republic.  Ilw 
progress  of  those  ninety  years  was  shown  in  the  foandatiov 
of  half  a  dozen  Jesuit  "  missiona,"  who  held  each  of  them  ft 
thonaand  or  two  tame  Indians  as  slaves,  while  a  few  militatjf 
settlers  and  their  friends  divided  the  interior  with  the  savi 
tribes.  Gold,  which  had  Ijeen  discovered  here  by  Drake, 
never  sought :  the  fathers,  like  the  Mormon  chiefs,  disoonri 
mining ;  it  interfered  wilJi  their  "tamo"  Indiana,  ~ 
there,  in  four  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  a  presidio,  or  castle, 
been  built  for  the  protection  of  the  miseion,  and  a  puebla, 
tiny  free  town,  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up,  not  without 
monstrance  from  the  fathers.  Los  Angeles  had  thus  sprug^'l 
from  the  mission  of  that  name,  the  fishing-village  of  Yerb»'^ 
Bnena  from  Mission  Dolores,  on  the  Bay  of  Saa  FrandsoO^ 
and  San  Joa6  fi-om  Santa  Clara. 

In  1846,  Fremont,  the  Pathfinder,  conquered  the  count 
with  forty-two  men,  and  now  it  has  a  settled  population 
nearly  half  a  million ;  and  San  Francisco  is  as  large  as  Nei 
castle  or  Hull,  as  fioui'iahing  as  Liverpool,  and  the  Saxon  bl 
et-factory  has  replaced  the  Spanish  mission. 

The  story  might  have  served  as  a  warning  to  the 
£mperor  when  he  sent  ships  and  men  to  found  a  "  Latin 
lira  in  America." 
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Betvem  the  presidio  and  the  Mssion  Dolores  Uee  Lone 

>iuitialn  Cemeteiy,  in  that  Bolitniy  calm  and  majesty  of  beati' 

which  betita  a  home  for  the  dead,  the  most  lovely  of  all  the 

eteriea  of  America.    Queen  Emma,  of  the  Sandwioh  Isl- 

aids,  who  is  here  at  present,  said  of  it  yesterday  to  a  Califor- 

idao  merchant, "  How  comes  it  tlial  you  Americana,  who  live 

H>  fast,  find  time  to  bury  yoiir  dead  so  beautifully  f" 

Lone  Mountain  is  not  the  only  dellcions  spot  that  is  given 
up  to  the  American  dead.  Laurel  Hill,  Mount  Auburn,  Green- 
wood, Cypress  Grove,  Hollywood,  Oak  Hill,  are  names  not 
more  full  of  poetry  than  are  the  places  to  which  they  belong : 
bat  Lone  Mountain  has  over  all  an  advantage  in  its  giant 
fuchsias  and  scarlet  geraniums,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  trees, 
iu  the  distant  glimpses,  too,  of  the  still  Pacific. 

San  Franciflco  ia  ill  placed,  so  far  as  mere  building  facilities 
lire  concerned.  When  the  first  houses  were  hnUt  in  1845  and 
184S,  they  stood  on  a  strip  of  beach  anrrounding  the  sheltered 
oove  of  Yerba  Buena,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  lofty 
Buid-hiUa.  Dunes  and  cove  have  disappeared  together;  the 
bills  have  been  shot  bodily  into  the  bay,  and  the  former  har- 
iwr  is  now  the  business  quarter  of  the  city.  Not  a  street 
CM  be  built  without  cutting  down  a  hill  or  filling  up  a  glen. 
Never  was  a  great  town  built  under  heavier  difficulties ;  but 
tnide  reqmies  it  to  be  exactly  where  it  is,  and  there  it  will  re- 
mdn  and  grow.  Ita  former  rivals,  Vallejo  and  Benicia,  are 
grasB-growu  viUages,  in  spite  of  theiv  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  "a  perfect  situation."  While  the  spot  on  which  the 
G«lde!n  City  Bt«nds  was  still  occupied  by  the  struggling  vil- 
lage of  Yerba  Buena,  Francisca  was  a  rising  city,  where  cor- 
ner lota  were  worth  their  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollara. 
When  the  gold-rush  came,  the  village,  shooting  to  the  front, 
voted  itself  the  name  of  its  great  bay,  and  Franoisoa  had  to 
change  its  title  to  Benicia,  in  order  not  to  be  thonght  a  mere 
suburb  of  San  Francisco.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was 
once  looked  to  as  the  future  haven  of  Western  America,  and 
point  of  convergence  of  the  railroad  lines ;  but  the  "  centre 
of  the  universe "  has  not  more  completely  removed  from  In- 
dependence to  Fort  Riley,  than  Astoria  has  yielded  to  San 
Franciaoo  the  claim  to  be  the  port  of  the  Paci&c. 
;TI»  oBfl  great  danger  of  this  coast  all  ita  mtasa  Awta  ^a 
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common.  Three  timeB  within  the  present  century  the  spot  on 
whicli  San  Francisco  now  stands  has  been  violently  disturb- 
ed by  subterranean  forcea.  The  earthquake  of  last  year  has 
left  its  mark  upon  Montgomery  Street  and  the  Plaza,  for  it 
frightened  the  San  Franciscans  into  putting  up  light  wooden 
cornices  to  hotels  and  banks,  instead  of  the  massive  stone  pro- 
jections that  are  common  iii  the  States :  otherwise,  thou^ 
lesser  shocks  are  daily  matters,  the  San  Franciscans  have  for- 
gotten the  "  great  scare."  A  year  is  a  long  time  in  GaJiforniK^ 
There  is  but  little  of  the  earliest  San  Francisco  left,  thoagff 
the  city  is  only  eighteen  years  old.  Fires  have  done  good 
work  as  well  as  hai-m,  and  it  is  worth  a  walk  np  to  the  Fla&j 
to  see  how  prim  and  starched  arc  the  houses  which  now  oc 
cupy  a  square  three  sides  of  which  were,  in  1850,  given  np  W' 
public  gaming'hells. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  bits  of  old  Golden  City  life  ia  to' 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  What  Cheer  House,"' 
the  resting-place  of  diggers  on  their  way  from  the  interior  W 
take  ship  for  New  York  or  Europe.  Hero  there  is  no  lack  W 
coin,  no  want  of  oaths,  no  scarcity  of  drinks.  "  Mint-juleps'^ 
are  as  plentiful  as  in  Baltimore  itself ;  Yerba  Buena,  the  0^, 
name  for  San  Francisco,  means  "mint." 

K  the  old  character  of  the  city  is  gone,  there  are  still  ocWl 
scenes  to  be  met  with  in  its  streets.  To-day  I  saw  a  mast^ 
builder  of  great  wealth,  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  of^  aaS 
his  hat  stowed  away  on  one  side,  carefully  teaching  a  Ta!§' 
Irish  lad  how  to  lay  a  brick.  He  told  me  that  the  acquisitic^ 
of  the  art  would  bring  the  man  an  immediate  rise  in  Mf 
wages  of  from  five  to  ten  shillings  a  day.  Unskilled  laboij^ 
Mexican  and  Chinese,  is  plentiful  enough,  but  white  artjaaof 
are  scarce.  The  want  of  servants  is  such  that  even  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants  hve  witli  their  wives  anrl  families  in  ho- 
tels, to  avoid  the  cost  and  trouble  of  an  establishment.  Those 
who  have  houses  pay  rough,  unkempt  Irish  girls  from  £6  t 
£S  a  month,  with  board,  "outings"  when  they  please,  i 
"followers"  unlimited. 

The  hotel-boarding  has  much  to  do  with  the  somewhat  H 
womanly  manner  of  a  few  among  the  ladies  of  the  new 
States,  but  the  effect  upon  the  childi'Jn  is  more  marked  t" 
^^^apon  their  mothers.    To  a  woman  o^  -wesMn,\\  -mob 
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arhapa,  liut  little  whether  she  mlea  a  household  of  her  own, 
r  boards  in  the  first  floor  of  some  gigantic  hostelry ;  but  it 
B  matter  a  great  deal  to  her  children,  who,  in  the  one  case, 
ftve  a  home  to  play  and  work  in,  and  who,  in  the  other,  play 
o  the  Btaira  or  in  the  corridors,  to  the  annoyance  of  every  ao- 
Oumer  in  the  hotel,  and  never  dream  of  work  out  of  acbool- 
r  of  aolid  reading  that  is  not  compulsory.  The  only 
ne  of  the  common  charges  brought  against  America  in  En- 
h  society  and  in  English  books  and  papers  that  is  thorongh- 
f  true  is  the  statement  that  American  children,  as  a  rule,  are 
"forward,"  ill-mannered,  and  immoral.  An  American  can 
•carcely  be  found  who  does  not  admit  and  deplore  the  facts. 
With  ibe  self-exposing  honesty  that  is  a  characteristic  of  tbeii- 
nation,  American  gentlemen  will  talk  by  the  liour  of  the  terri- 
lile  profligacy  of  the  young  New  Yorkers,  Boys,  they  tell 
yon,  who  in  England  would  be  safe  in  lower  school  at  Eton  or 
'n  well-managed  houses,  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans  are 
deep  gamesters  and  God-defying  rowdies.  In  New  England 
e  better ;  in  the  West  there  is  yet  time  to  prevent 
tlie  ill  arising ;  but  even  in  the  most  old-fashioned  of  Ameri- 
can States  the  chiidren  are  far  too  full  of  self-assurance. 
ITieir  faults  are  chiefly  faults  of  maimer,  bat  such  in  children 
isvB  a  tendency  to  become  so  many  vices.  On  my  way  home 
from  Egypt,  I  crossed  the  Simplon  with  a  Southerner  and  a 
PEonaylvanian  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  An  English  boy 
Tnrald  have  expressed  his  opinion,  and  been  silent:  this  lad'a 
Ktaoks  upon  the  poor  Southerner  were  unceasing  and  unfeel- 
ing, yet  I  could  see  that  he  was  good  at  bottom.  I  watched 
my  ciiance  to  give  him  my  view  of  his  conduct,  and  when  we 
psrted,  he  came  up  and  shook  hands,  saying,  "  You're  not  a 
bad  fellow  for  a  Britisher,  after  all." 
In  my  walks  through  the  city,  I  found  its  climate  agree- 
I  able  rather  for  work  than  idleness.  Sanntering  or  lounging 
I  la  as  little  possible  as  it  is  in  London.  The  summer  is  not  yet 
[  ended  J  and  in  the  summer  at  San  Francisco  it  is  cold  after 
deven  in  the  day — strangely  cold  for  the  latitude  of  Athena. 
The  fierce  ann  scorches  np  the  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
■  the  Sacramento  in  the  early  morning ;  and  the  heated  air,  ris- 
I  ingfrom  off  the  gronndf  leaves  its  place  to  be  filled.  b'Y  ^■^* 
cold  breeze  from  the  Pacitic,    The  Contra  Costa  Tan^e  \ft  'MV- 
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broken  but  by  the  single  gap  of  the  Groldon  Gate,  Mid  throngli 
this  opening  the  cold  winds  rush  in  a  never-ceasing  gsk, 
spreading  fan-like  as  soon  as  they  )iavo  passed  the  narrows. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Golden  Gate  is  called  "The  Key-holdj" 
and  the  wind  "The  Key-hole  Breeze."  Up  country  they 
make  it  raise  the  water  for  irrigation.  In  winter  there  is  a 
oahn,  and  then  the  city  is  as  sunny  as  the  rest  of  California. 

So  purely  local  is  the  bitter  gale,  that  at  Benicia,«Mi  milea  Jj 
from  San  Francisco,  the  mean  temperature  is  ten  degrees 
higher  for  the  year,  and  nearly  twenty  for  the  summer.  I 
have  stood  ou  the  shore  at  Benicia  when  the  thermometer  was 
at  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  and  seen  the  clouds  pouring  iu 
from  the  Pacific,  and  hiding  San  .Francisco  in  a  murky  pall, 
while  the  temperature  there  was  under  70  degrees.  This  tog 
retarded  by  a  hundred  years  the  discovery  of  San  Franoiaui 
Bay,  The  entrance  to  the  Golden  City  is  narrow,  and  lie 
mists  hang  there  all  day.  Cabrillo,  Drake,  Viscaino,  sailed 
past  it  without  seeing  that  there  was  a  bay,  and  the  greiit 
land-locked  sea  was  first  beheld  by  white  men,  when  the  mjs- 
sionaries  came  upon  its  arms  and  creeks,  far  away  inland. 

The  pecuharity  of  climate  carriea  with  it  great  advantages. 
It  is  never  too  hot,  never  too  cold  to  work — a  fact  which  of 
itself  secures  a  grand  future  for  San  Francisco.  The  effect 
upon  national  type  is  marked.  At  a  San  Franciscan  ball  yon 
see  English  faces,  not  American.  Even  the  lean  Western  men 
and  hungry  Yankees  become  plump  and  rosy  in  this  temple 
of  the  winds.  The  high  metallic  ring  of  the  New  England 
voice  is  not  found  in  San  Francisco.  As  for  old  men,  Cali- 
fornia must  have  been  that  fabled  province  of  Cathay,  the  vir- 
tues of  which  were  such  that,  whatever  a  m.an's  age  when  he 
entered  it,  he  never  grew  older  by  a  day.  To  dogs  and 
strangers  there  are  drawbacks,  in  the  absence  of  winter :  dogs 
are  muzzled  all  the  year  round,  and  musquitoes  ai'e  perennial 
upon  the  coast. 

The  city  is  gay  with  flags ;  every  house  supports  a  liberty 
pole  upon  its  roof;  for  when  the  Union  sentiment  sprang  n 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  publio  opioifa 
forced  every  citizen  to  make  a  conspicuous  exhibition  of  i 
stars  and  stripes  by  way  of  showing  that  it  was  from  no  n 
oilojraity  Ihut  they  refused  to  permit  the  circulation  of  I 
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eral  grcenbaclis.  In  thin  matter  of  flags  the  sea-gaie  is  of 
it  not  for  its  friendly  assistance,  a  short 
.boose  between  two  tall  onea  could  not  sport  a  huge  flag  with 
tnach  effect.  As  it  is,  the  wind  always  blowing  across  the 
lohief  streets,  and  never  up  or  down,  the  narrowest  and  lowest 
flaunt  a  large  ensign  without  fear  of  its  ever  flapping 
:ag^st  tlie  walls  of  its  proud  neighbors. 

It-is-QOt  only  in  rosy  cheeks  tbat  the  Califomian  English 
ive  the  Old-world  type.  With  less  ingenuity  than  the  New 
jland  Yankees,  they  have  far  more  depth  and  aolidity  in 
itbeir  enterprise ;  they  do  not  rack  their  brain  at  inventing 
guacbines  to  peel  apples  and  inWV  cows,  but  they  intend  to  tuu- 
lel  through  the  mountains  to  Lake  Tahoe,  tap  it,  and  with  ita 
waters  irrigate  the  Calif oruian  plains.  They  ahai-e  our  Britiali 
bve  for  cash  payments  and  good  roads ;  they  one  and  all  set 
their  faces  agiuast  repudiation  in  any  shape,  and  are  strongly 
for  what  they  call  "rolling  up  "  the  debt.  Thi-oughout  the 
war  they  quoted  paper  as  depreciated,  not  gold  as  risen.  In- 
deed, there  is  here  the  same  um-easoning  prejudice  against 
pajier-money  that  I  met  with  in  Nevada.  After  all,  what  can 
be  expected  of  a  State  which  still  produces  three-eighths  of  all 
the  gold  raised  yearly  in  the  world. 

San  Francisco  is  inhabited,  as  all  Amorioan  cities  bid  fair. 
to  be,  by  a  mixed  throng  of  men  of  all  lands  beneath  the  son. 
New  Englanders  and  Englishmen  predominate  in  energy, 
Chiaese  in  numbers.  The  French  and  Italians  are  stronger 
here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  States ;  and  the  red-skinned 
Mexicans,  who  own  the  land,  supply  the  market-people  and  a 
Hmall  proportion  of  the  towns-folk.  Australians,  Polynesians, 
god  Chilians  are  numerous ;  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
^ne  are  few ;  tbey  prefer  to  go  where  they  have  already 
friends — ^to  Philadelphia  or  Milwaukee.  In  this  city — already 
a  microcosm  of  the  world — the  English,  British,  and  Ameri- 
can are  in  possession — have  distanced  the  Irish,  beaten  down 
the  Chinese  by  force,  and  are  destined  to  physically  prepon- 
derate in  the  cross-breed,  and  give  the  tone,  political  and  mor- 
al, to  the  Pacific  shore.  New  York  is  Irish,  Philadelphia, 
German ;  Milwaukee,  Norwegian ;  Chicago,  Canadian ;  Sault 
de  St.  Marie,  Frencli ;  but  in  San  Franciflco  —  where  all  the 
foreign  races  are  strong — none  is  dominant",  "wWrnift  'ilba  &\df. 
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gular  resnlt  that  California,  the  most  mixed  in  population^ 
also  the  moat  English  of  the  States. 

In  this  strange  corammuty,  starting  more 
Puritan  influence  of  New  England  thau  has  hitherto  done  a 
State  within  the  Union,  it  is  doubtful  what  religion  will  p 
dominate.  Catholiciam  is  "  not  fashionable  "  in  America- 
is  the  creed  of  the  Irish,  and  that  is  ^nough  for  most  i 
cana ;  so  Anglicanism,  its  oritioa  say,  is  popular,  ae  being  " 
proper."  Whatever  the  caaso,  the  Episcopalian  Chnreb' 
flourishing  in  California,  and  it  seems  probable  that  theChai 
which  gains  the  day  in  California  will  eventually  be  that* 
the  whole  Pacific. 

In  Montgomery  Street  are  some  of  the  finest  buildings' 
all  America;  tlie  "Occidental  Hotel,"  the  "Masonic  H 
the  "  Union  Club,"  and  others.  The  club  has  only  just  \ 
rebuilt,  after  its  destruction  by  a  nitro^^lycerine  esplonl 
which  occurred  in  the  express  office  next  door.  A  case, 
which  no  one  knew  the  contents,  was  being  lifted  by  % 
clerks,  when  it  exploded,  blowing  down  a  portion  of  the  o" 
and  breaking  half  the  windows  in  tlie  city.  On  cxaminati 
it  was  found  to  be  nitro-glyoorine  on  its  way  to  the  mines. 

Another  accident  occurred  here  yesterday  with  this  same 
compound.  A  sharp  report  was  heard  on  board  a  ship  lying 
in  the  docks,  and  the  cook  was  found  dead  below ;  pieces  of 
a  flask  had  been  driven  into  his  heart  and  lungs.  The  deposit 
on  the  broken  glass  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  common 
oil ;  but  this  morning  I  find  in  the  Alta  a  report  from  a  chem- 
ist that  traces  of  nitro-glycerine  have  been  discovered  by  him 
upon  the  glass,  and  a  statement  from  one  of  the  hands  says 
that  the  ship  on  her  way  up  had  called  at  Manzanilla,  wbero 
the  cook  had  taken  the  flask  from  a  merchant's  oflice,  emptia' 
it  of  its  contents,  the  character  of  which  was  unknown  to  h 
and  filled  it  with  common  vegetable  ofl. 

Since  the  great  explosion  at  Aspinwall,  nitro-glycerine  h 
been  the  nightmare  of  Califomians.  For  earthquakes  they 
care  little ;  but  the  freaks  of  the  devilish  oil,  which  is  brought 
here  secretly  for  use  in  the  Nevada  mines,  have  made  them 
ready  to  swear  that  it  is  itself  a  demon.  They  tell  you  t"  ~ 
it  freezes  every  night,  and  then  the  slightest  friction  will  A 
jJode  Jt — thal^  OQ  the  other  hand,  it,  go«B  off  if  h 
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it  stuiding  in  ordinary  temperatures,  t)te  odds  are 
idergoeB  decomposition,  and  then,  if  you  touch  it,  it 
and  no  lapse  of  time  has  on  its  power  the  smallest 
deteriorating  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  oil  will  crystallize, 
and  then  its  strength  for  harm  is  multiplied  by  ten.  If  San 
Francisco  is  ever  destroyed  by  earthquake,  old  Califomians  will 
Wrtittnly  be  found  to  ascribe  the  shock  to  nitro-glycerine. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  return  from  Benicia  I  escaped  from 
'fle  dty,  and  again  went  South,  haltuig  at   San  Jos§,  "  The 
Sarden  City,"  and  chief  town  of  the  fertile  Guadalupe  dis- 
trict, on  my  way  to  the  quicksilver  mines  of  New  Almaden, 
BOW  the  greatest  in  the  world,  since  they  have  beaten  the 
Danish  mines  and  Idria.    From  San  Job&  I  drove  myself  to 
Almaden,  along  a  aun-di-ied  valley  with  a  fertile,  tawny  soil, 
naching  the  delicious  mountain  stream,  and  the  groves  it 
feeds,  in  time  to  join  my  fi-iends  at  lunch  in  the  shady  haeien- 
da.    The   director   took  me   throngh  the  refining-works,  in 
which  the  quicksilver  may  be  seen  running  in  streams  down 
gutters  from  the  furnaces,  but  be  was  unable  to  go  with  me 
up  the  mountain  to  the  mines  from  which  the  cinnabar  comes 
shooting  down  by  its  weight.     The  superintendent  engineer 
— fl  meerschaum-equipped  Bavarian — and  myself  mounted,  at 
the  Hacienda  Gate,  upon  our  savage-looking  beasts,  and  I 
found  myself  for  the  first  time  lost  in  the  depths  of  a  Mexican 
Biddle,  and  my  feet  plunged  into  the  boot^stimips  that  I  had 
Men  used  by  the  Utes  in  Denver.    The  riding-feats  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Califomian  boys  are  explained  when  you 
'  that  their  saddle  puts  it  out  of  the  question  that  Ibey 
pold  be  thrown;  but  the  fatigue  that  its  size  and  shape 
to  man  and  horse,  when  the  man  is  a  stranger  to  New 
lain,  and  the  horse  knows  that  he  is  so,  outweighs  any  pos- 
•ible  advantages  that  it  may  possess.     With  their  huge  gilt 
Ipnrs  attached  to  the  stirrup,  not  to  the  boot,  the  double 
and  the  embroidered  trappings,  the  Mexican  safldles  are 
perfection  at  once  of  the  cumbersome  and  the  picturesque. 
Silently  we  half  scrambled,  half  rode,  up  a  break-neck  path 
lich  forms  a  short  cut  to  the  mine,  till  all  at  once  a  charge 
fif  our  horses  at  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  simnhaneously  oommenciug  to  kick  and.  baaV. 
~     ~  inngingr  off,  wo  found  that  ftie  gw\.Va\iaii. 
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bees  Blackened  by  the  Mexican  groom,  and  that  the  eteep  liil 
of  mountain  bod  caused  the  Baddies  to  slip.  This  broke  tlK 
ice,  and  we  speedily  found  ourselves  disenssing  miners  nod 
mining  in  French,  my  German  not  being  much  worse  thui 
my  Bavarian's  English. 

After  viewing  the  mines,  the  'waUs  of  which,  composed  of 
crimson  cinnabar,  show  bravely  in  the  torch-^lare,  we  worked 
our  way  through  the  tunnels  to  the  topmost  lode  and  opea  lui.     < 

Bidding  good-bye  to  what  I  could  see  of  my  Geraian  in 
the  fog  from  his  meerschaum,  I  turned  to  ride  down  by  ite 
road  instead  of  the  pnth.     I  had  not  gone  a  furlong,  wImD)    ■ 
turning  a  corner,  there  burst  upon  me  a  view  of  the  whole    I 
valley  of  tawny  California,  now  richly  golden  in  the  colon  (^    I 
the  fall.     Looking  from  this  spur  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mount-    I 
ains,  with   the  Contra  Costa  range  before  me,  and  Mount     ( 
Hamilton  towering  from  the  i)lain  apart,  I  could  discern  be- 
low me  the  gleam  of  the  Coyote  Creek,  and  of  the  window^     , 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Clara — in  the  distance,  the  mountans     I 
and  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  from  San  Mateo  to  Alaiuc-     j 
da  and  San  Pablo,  basking  in  nnbindei-ed  sun.     The  wild-oaM 
dried  by  the  sun  made  of  the  plain  a  field  of  gold,  dott«d  heie 
and  there  with  gi'oups  of  black  oak  and  bay,  aud  darkened  at 
the  mountain-foot  with  "  chapparaL"     The  volcauio  hills  were 
rounded  into  softness  m  the  delicious  haze,  and  all  nature 
overspread  witli  a  poetic  calm.     As  I  lost  the  view,  the  migli' 
ty  fog  was  beginning  to  pour  in  through  tl;e  Golden  Gate  t« 
refresh  America  with  dews  from  the  Pacific. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 


"The  In^ans  begin  to  be  troublesome  again  in  ■; 
Connty.      One  man  and  a  Chinaman  have  been  kUled,  a 
lady  crij^led  for  life." 

That  the  antipathy  everywhere  exhibited  by  the  English  fii 
colored  races  waa  not  less  strong  in  California  than  in  the  C 
olinas  I  had  suspected,  but  I  w'as  hardly  prepared  for  the  d 
liberate  distinction  between  men  and  yellow  men  drawn  in  t 
paragraph  from  the  Alta  California  of  the  day  of  my  p 
to  San  Francisco.  .  ,  . 
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A  ilot«?rmmation  to  OKplore  Little  China,  fis  the  Celestial 
(jBiirter  of  the  city  is  termed,  already  arrived  at,  was  only 
Kreifgthcned  by  the  unconacious  Imraor  of  the  Alta,  and  I  at 
once  aet  off  in  search  of  two  of  the  detectives,  Edea  and  Sanls- 
■lury,  to  whom  I  had  some  sort  of  introduction,  and  put  my- 
'lelf  under  their  charge  for  the  night. 

We  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in  the  Chinese  theatre  or 
^ra-hoiiee  before  my  detectives  must  have  repented  of  their 
ter  to  "  show  me  round ;"  for,  incomprehensible  as  it  must 
ffe  seemed  to  them,  with  their  New  England  gravity  and 
American  contempt  for  the  Chinese,  I  was  amused  beyond 
mesBure  with  the  performance,  and  fairly  loat  myseli  in  the 
longeat  laugh  that  I  had  enjoyed  since  I  had  left  the  plftnta- 
DB  of  Virginia. 

Wheii  we  entered  the  house,  which  is  the  size  of  the  Strand 
Theatre  of  London,  it  may  have  been  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
The  performance  had  begun  at  seven,  and  waa  likcJy  to  last 
two  A.M.  By  the  "  performance  "  was  meant  thia  particu- 
Iirocfor  scene,  for  the  piece  had  been  going  on  every  evening 
wt  a  month,  and  would  be  still  in  progi-eas  during  the  best 
psrt  of  another,  it  being  the  principle  of  the  Chinese  drama  to 
tste  up  the  hero  at  an  early  age,  and  conduct  him  to  the  grave 
■irfiich  he  reaches  full  of  years  and  of  honor. 
The  honse  was  crammed  with  a  grinning  crowd  of  "  yellow 
Iwys,"  while  the  "  China  ladies  "  had  a  long  gallery  to  them- 
Wlves.  No  sound  of  appianso  is  to  be  heard  in  a  Chinese 
place  of  amusement,  but  the  crowd  grin  delight  at  the  actors, 
who,  for  their  part,  grin  back  at  ttie  crowd. 

The  feature  of  the  performance  which  struck  me  at  once 
Was  the  hearty  interest  the  actors  took  in  the  play,  and  the 
flliafE  that  went  on  between  tJiem  and  the  pit.    It  is  not  only 
from  their  numbers  and  the  nature  of  their  trades  that  the 
Chinese  maf  be  called  the  Irish  of  the  Pacific ;  there  was  eoul 
ID  every  gesture, 
k      On  the  stage  behind  the  actors  was  a  band,  which  played 
H  unceasingly,  and  eo  loud,  that  the  performers,  who  clearly  had 
Hum  the  smallest  intention  to  subordinate  their  parts  to  the 
PnnaiCghad  to  talk  in  shrieks  in  order  to  be  heard.     The  audi- 
[     mce,  too,  all  talked  in  tbetr  loudest  natural  tones, 
I         As  for  the  play,  a  Indy  made  love  to  an  old  gentiemKn  1;](\t<^ 
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ably  the  hero,  as  this  was  the  aecondjnonth  or  third  act  of 
play),  and,  bawling  at  hirafiercely,  was  indignantly  rejected  fcy 
him  in  a  piercing  shriek.  Relatives,  male  and  lemale,  oomii^ 
with  many  howla  to  the  assistance  of  the  lady,  were  ignomior 
ionsly  put  to  flight,  in  a  high  falsetto  key,  by  the  old  fellowM 
footmen,  who  were  in  tuni  routed  by  a  force  of  yelling  apeajt. 
men,  apparently  the  county  j>os«e.  The  soldiers  wore  paint  lA 
rings" of  various  colors,  put  on  so  deftly,  that  of  nose,  of  eye^ 
of  mouth  no  trace  could  be  discovered  ;  the  front  face  resent^ 
bled  a  target  for  archery.  AU  this  time  a  steady,  nnocasing 
uproar  was  continued  by  four  gongs  and  a  harp,  with  varioitt 
cymbals,  pavilions,  triangles,  and  guitars. 

Scenery  there  was  none,  but  boards  were  put  up  in  thSi 
Elizabethan  way,  with  hieroglyphics  denoting  the  supposed  lo- 
cality ;  and  another  archaic  point  is  that  all  the  female  parfd 
are  played  by  boys.  For  this  I  have  the  word  of  the  deteofei' 
ives ;  my  eyes,  had  I  not  long  since  ceased  to  believe  theny* 
would  have  given  me  proof  to  the  contrary,  ■•' 

The  acting,  aa  far  as  I  could  judge  by  the  grimace,  was  es? 
cellent.  Nowhere  could  bo  found  greater  spirit,  or  equal  pon^ 
er  of  facial  expression.  The  stage-flght  was  full  of  pantomimia 
force ;  the  leading  soldier  would  make  his  fortune  an  a  LoudtHi 
pantaloon. 

When  the  detectives  could  no  longer  contain  their  distaste 
for  the  performance,  we  changed  our  quarters  for  a  reBtanrant;. 
the  "Hang  Heong,"  the  wood  of  which  was  brought  frosi. 

The  street  along  which  we  had  to  pass  was  decorated  ratibF 
er  than  lit  by  paper  lanterns  hung  over  every  door;  but  thtt 
"  Hang  Heong  "  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  with  a  view,  ttd' 
doubt,  to  attracting  the  crowd  as  they  poured  out  from  the' 
theatre  at  a  later  hour.  The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by 
shop  and  kitchen,  the  dining-rooms  being  up  gtaira.  Thfl' 
counter,  which  is  on  the  plan  of  that  in  the  houses  of  the  "Pm 
lais  Royal,  was  presided  over,  not  by  a  smiling  woman,  but ' 
grave  and  pig-tailed  gentlemen  in  black,  who  received  our  o^' 
der  from  the  detective  with  the  decorous  Boleomity  of 
head-waiter  in  an  English  country  inn. 

The  rooms  up  stairs  were  nearly  full ;  and  aa  the  Ghini 
b^  BO  means  follow  the  Americans  la  silent  eatiug^  tbs 
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I  was  tremendous.  A  saucer  and  a  pair  of  cliop-sticks  were  given 
aoh  of  us,  but  at  our  request  a  spoon  was  furnished,  as  a  spe- 
ll favor  to  "  Melicans." 

Tiny  cups  of  a  sweet  spij'it  were  handed  ua  before  supper 
vu  brought  up.  The  liquor  was  a  kind  of  shrub,  but  wliite, 
mide,I  was  told,  from  sugar-cane.  For  first  course  we  had 
roast  duck  cut  in  pieces,  and  served  in  an  oil-filled  bowl,  and 
xme  sort  of  fish ;  tea  was  then  brought  in,  and  followed  by 
shark's  fin,  for  which  I  had  given  a  special  order ;  the  resalt 
might  have  been  gum-arabic,  for  any  flavor  I  could  find.  Dog 
wag  not  to  be  obtained,  and  birds'-nest  soup  waa  beyond  tho 
pvite  of  a  traveller  seven  thousand  miles  from  home,  and 
twelve  thousand  from  his  next  supplies.  A  dish  of  some 
strange  black  fungus  stewed  in  rice,  followed  by  preserves  and 
cakes,  concluded  our  supper,  aud  were  washed  down  by  our 
lliird  cups  of  tea. 

After  paying  our  respects  and  our  money  to  the  gentleman 
in  black,  who  granted  a  lugubrious  sometliing  that  answered 
to  "  good-night,"  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  "  bad  quar- 
ter," which  differs  only  in  degree  of  badness  from  the 
"quartier  Mesicain,"  the  bad  pre-eminence  being  ascribed, 
eveu  by  the  prejudiced  detectives,  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Chilians. 

Harrying  on,  we  reached  the  Chinese  gaming-houses  just 
before  they  closed.  Some  difficulty  was  made  about  admit- 
Ihig  us  by  tho  "  yellow  loafers  "  who  hung  round  the  gate,  as 
the  houses  are  prohibited  by  law ;  but  as  soon  as  the  detect- 
ives, who  were  known,  explained  that  they  came  not  on  bus- 
iness but  on  pleasure,  we  were  suffered  to  pass  in  among 
the  silent,  melancholy  gamblers.  Not  a  word  was  heard  be. 
yoiid  every  now  and  then  a  grunt  from  the  croupier.  Each 
man  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  won  or  lost  his  money 
in  the  stillness  of  a  dead-house.  The  game  appeared  to  be 
»  sort  of  loto;  but  a  few  minutes  of  it  was  enough,  and  the 
detectives  pretended  to  no  deep  acquaintance  with  its  prin- 
ciples. 

The  San  Francisco  Chinese  are  not  all  mere  theatregoers, 
loafers,  gamblers ;  as  a  body,  they  are  frugal,  industrious,  con- 
tented men.  I  soon  grew  to  think  it  a  pleasure  to  meet  a 
Chinese  AmeriwiD,  so  clean  and  happy  in  his  look ',  toi\,  a  s^w^ 
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ia  to  be  seen  upon  the  blue  cloth  of  his  long  coat  or  baggy 
trowsers.  His  hair  is  combed  with  care;  the  bamboo  on 
which  he  aiid  his  mate  together  carry  their  enormous  load 
seoms  as  though  cleanBcd  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

It  is  add  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  that  they  are 
all  alike :  no  European  can,  without  he  has  deahngs  with  them, 
distinguish  one  Celestial  from  another.  The  same,  however, 
may  be  said  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Australian  natives,  of  most 
colored  races,  in  short.  The  points  of  difference  which  distin- 
guish the  yellow  men,  the  red  men,  the  black  men  with 
straight  hair,  the  negroes,  from  any  other  race  whatever,  are 
BO  much  more  prominent  than  the  minor  distinctions  between 
Ah  Sbig  and  Chi  Long,  or  between  "Uncle  Ned  and  Uncle  Tom, 
that  the  individual  is  sunk  and  lost  in  the  national  distine- 
tions.  To  the  Chinese,  in  turn,  all  Europeans  are  alike ;  but 
beneath  these  obvious  facts  there  lies  a  grain  of  solid  truth 
that  is  worth  the  hunting  out,  and  which  is  connected  with 
the  change-of-type  question  in  America  and  Australasia.  Men 
of  similar  habits  of  mind  and  body  are  alike  among  ourselves 
in.  Europe  ;  noted  instances  are  the  close  resemblance  of  Pfere 
Enfantin,  the  St.  Simonian  chief,  to  the  busts  of  Epicurus ;  of 
Bismarck  to  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Irish  laborers — men  who, 
for  the  most  part,  work  hard,  feed  little,  and  leave  their  minds 
entirely  unplowed — are  all  alike;  Chinamen,  who  all  work 
hard,  and  work  alike,  who  live  alike,  and  who  go  further,  and 
all  think  alike,  are,  by  a  mere  law  of  nature,  indistinguishable 
one  from  the  other. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  in  the  Golden  City,  I  light- 
ed on  the  house  of  the  Canton  Company,  one  of  the  Chinese 
benevolent  societies,  the  others  being  those  of  Hong  Kong, 
Macao,  and  Amoy.  They  are  like  the  New  York  Immigi 
tion  Commission  and  the  London  "  Soci^t^  Fran5aise  de  I  ' 
faisance"  combined;  added  to  a  theatre  and  joss-house^  V 
temple,  and  governed  on  the  principles  of  such  clubs  as  thM 
of  the  "  whites  "  or  "  greens  "  at  Heidelberg,  they  are,  in  short, 
Chinese  trades-unions,  shelteidng  the  sick,  succoring  the  dis- 
tressed, 6nding  work  for  the  nnemployed,  receiving  the  immi- 
grants from  China  when  they  land,  and  shipping  their  boi 
'lack  to  China,  ticketed  with  name  and  address,  when  t' 
"HoBg'KoDg,  with  dead  Chinamen,"  ia  said  Ix 
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uon  answer  from  out.ward-bouudei-s  to  fi  hail  from  the  guard- 
ihip  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

Some- of  the  Chinese  are  wealthy:  Tung  Yu  &  Co., Chi 
^ing  Tong  &  Co.,  Wing  Wo  Lang  &  Co.,  Chy  Lung  &  Co., 
d  high  among  the  merchants  of  the  Grolden  City.  Honest 
and  wealthy  aa  these  men  are  allowed  to  be,  they  are  despised 
by  every  white  Californian,  from  the  governor  of  the  State  to 
the  Mesican  boy  who  deans  liis  shoes. 

In  America,  as  in  Australia,  there  is  a  violent  prejndioe 
igwnst  John  Cliinamau.  He  pilfers,  we  are  told ;  he  hea,  he 
u  dirty,  he  smokes  opium,  is  full  of  bestial  vices — a  pagan,  and 
—what  is  far  more  important — yellow !  All  his  sins  are  to 
be  pardoned  but  the  last.  Californians,  when  in  good-hiimor, 
¥ill  admit  that  John  is  sober,  patient,  peaceable,  and  hard- 
working, that  his  clothes,  at  least,  are  scrupulously  clean ;  but 
he  ie  yellow  !  Even  the  Mexicans,  themselves  despised,  look 
down  upon  the  Chinamen,  just  as  the  New  York  Irish  affect 
to  have  no  dealings  ivith  "  the  naygnrs."  The  Chinese  them- 
(elvea  pander  to  the  feeling.  Their  famous  appeal  to  the  Cal- 
■  iiornian  Democrats  may  or  may  not  be  true;  "What  for 
J^emoolat  allee  timce  talkeo  dam  Chinaman?  Chinaman  alleo 
a  Democlat;  no  likee  nigger,  no  likco  injim."  "  Infer- 
JuIb,''  "  Celestials,"  and  "  Greasers  " — or  black  men,  yellow 
S^i  and  Mexicans—it  is  hard  to  say  which  arc  most  despised 
'ilj  the  American  whites  in  California. 

The  Chinaman  is  hated  by  the  rough  fellows  for  his  oow- 
Atdice.  Had  the  Chinese  stood  to  their  rights  against  the 
i^cmeric&ns,  they  would  long  since  have  been  driven  from  Cal- 
j&mia.  Aa  it  ia,  here  and  in  Victoria  they  invariably  give 
jray,  and  never  work  at  diggings  which  are  occupied  by 
>hite8.  Yet  in  both  countries  they  take  out  mining  licenses 
'  im  the  State,  which  is  bound  to  protect  them  in  the  posses- 
in  of  the  rights  thus  gained,  bat  which  is  powerless  against 
i  rioters  of  Ballarat,  or  the  "  AnU-ohinese  mob "  of  El 

r  The  Chinese  in  California  are  practically  confined  by  pub- 
ic npinion,  violence,  or  threats,  to  inferior  kinds  of  work, 
rMoh  the  "  meanesi  "  of  the  whites  of  the  "PacVftc  ¥i^,a\fe%  t% 
e  to  pel-form.  Politically,  this  ia  slavery.  M\  tVft  cV-ia 
'''   feE^ias ^yeu  rise  in  the  Cotton StaU»a,v«vi='  ^ 
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here  hy  violence,  in  a  leas  degree  only  because  the  Cliinesa 
are  fewer  than  were  the  negroes. 

In  spite  of  a  prejudice  which  recalls  the  time  when  the 
British  Government  forbade  the  American  colonist  to  emploj 
negroes  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  on  the  ground  that  while 
laborers  could  not  stand  the  competition,  the  yeDow  men  con- 
tinue to  flock  to  "  Gold  Hills,"  as  they  call  San  FraaeiBco, 
Already  they  are  the  washermen,  sweepers,  and  pollers  of 
three  States,  two  Territories,  and  British  Columbia.  Thcj' 
are  denied  civil  rights;  their  word  is  not  taken  in  cases  where 
whito  men  are  concerned ;  a  heavy  tax  is  set  upon  thera  on  their 
entry  to  the  State ;  a,  second  tax  when  they  commence  to  mine- 
still  theirnumberBteadily  increases.  In  1852,  Governor  BiglCT. 
in  his  message,  recommended  the  prohibition  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  but  they  now  number  one-tenth  of  the 
population. 

The  Irieh  of  Asia,  the  Chinese  have  commenced  to  flow  over 
on  to  the  outer  world.     Who  shall  say  where  the  flood 
stop  ?     Ireland,  with  now  five  millions  of  people,  has  " 
years  poured  an  equal  number  out  into  the  world.     What 
to  prevent  the  next  fifty  years  seeing  an  emigration  of 
couple  of  hundreds  of  millions  from  the  rebellion-torn  pi 
inces  of  Cathay? 

Three  Chinamen  in  a  temperate  climate  will  do  as  mi 
arm-work  as  two  Englishmen,  and  will  eat  or  cost  less, 
looks  as  though  the  cheaper  would  starve  out  the  dear  rao^, 
aa  rabbits  drive  oat  stronger  but  hungrier  hares.     This  teni-J 
ency  is  already  plainly  visible  in  our  mercantile  maruie; 
ships  are  manned  with  motley  crews  of   Bombay  liaac! 
Maories,  Negroes,  Arabs,  Chuiamen,  Kroomen,  and  Malaj 
There  are  no  British  or  American  seamen  now,  except  bi 
who  are  to  be  quartermasters   some  day,  and  experiei 
hands  who  are  quartermasters  already.     But  there  is  notl 
to  regi-et  in  this :  Anglo-Saxons  are  too  valuable  to  be  m 
as  ordinary  seamen  where  Lascars  will  do  nearly,  and  Maorii 
quite  as  well.     Nature  seems  to  intend  the  English  for 
of  ofHcera,  to  direct  and  guide  the  cheap  labor  of  the  East 

The  serious  side  of  the  Chinese  problem — just  touohed 
}iere — (raJi  force  itself  rudely  upon  our  notice  in  AastfaUa. 
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CIIAPTEK  XXIV. 

CALIFOaSIA. 

"Is  front  of  San  Francisco  are  745,000,000  of  Imiinry 
Asiatics,  who  have  apicea  to  exchange  for  meat  and  grain," 

The  words  are  Governor  Gilpin's,  made  use  of  by  bim  in 
discussing  the  future  of  overland  trade,  and  worthy  of  notice, 
as  showing  why  it  is  that,  in  making  forecasts  of  the  future 
of  California,  we  have  to  look  more  to  her  facilities  for  trado 
than  to  lier  natural  productions.  San  Francisco  aims  at  being, 
not  so  much  the  port  of  California,  as  one  of  the  chief  stations 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  highway  round  the  globe. 

Although  the  chief  claim  of  California  to  consideration  is 
ber  position  on  the  Pacific,  her  fertility  and  size  alone  entitle 
Wlo  notice.    This  single  State  is  750  miles  in  length— would 
«t«tc!i  from  Chamouni  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Malta. 
There  are  two  capes  in  California — one  nearly  in  the  latitude 
oEJerusdem,  the  other  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Rome.     The 
Stale  has  twice  the  area  of  Great  Britain ;  the  single  valley  of 
tbe  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  from  Tulare  Lake  to  the  great 
BDow-peak  of  Shasta,  is  as  large  as  the  three  kingdoms. 
Efery  useful  mineral,  every  kind  of  fertile  soil,  every  variety 
'  hdpfnl  climate,  are  to  be  found  within  the  St^te.     There 
lire  in  the  Union  forty-five  such  States  or  Territories,  with  an 
irerage  area  equal  to  that  of  Britain. 
Between  the  Pacific  and  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  are  the 
great  tracts,  each  with  its  soil  and  character.    On  the 
lldopes  of  the  Sierra  are  the  forests  of  giant  timber,  the  shel- 
tered valleys,  and  the  gold-fields  in  which  I  spent  ray  first  week 
in  California.     Next  comes  the  great  hot  plain  of  Sacramento, 
Inhere,  with  irrigation,  all  the  best  fruits  of  the  tropics  grow 
Inimiantly,  where  water  for  irrigation  is  plentiful,  and  the 
ip&oific  breeze  will  raise  it.     Round  the  valley  are  vast  tracts 
im  sheep  and  wheat,  and  on  the  Contra  Costas  are  millions  of 
of  wild  oats  gi-owing  on  the  best  of  lands  for  cattle, 
vllilA  the  slopes  are  covered  with  young  vines.     BetwftCftttvi 
intra  Costa  rsn^e  and  [he  sea  is  a  wint«r\eB8  Blr"\^^l 


for  table  vegetables  and  flowers  tbe  finest  soil  and  climate  fi 
the  world.  The  story  goes  that  Californian  boys,  when  aaki 
if  they  believe  in  a  fntnre  state,  reply, "  Guess  so ;  California.*" 

Whether  San  Francisco  will  grow  to  be  n  second  Liver- 
pool or  New  York,  is  an  all-absorbing  question  to  those  wbo 
live  on  the  Pacific  shores,  and  one  not  without  an  interest  and 
a  moral  for  ourselves.  New  York  lias  waxed  rich  and  huge 
miunly  because  she  is  so  placed  as  to  command  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  tie  coast  of  a  country  -which  ex^otta  eoomiousty 
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of  breadatuffs,  Liverpool  has  thrived  as  one  of  tlie  shipping- 
pofta  for  the  maniifacturei-a  of  the  northern  coal  counties  trf 
Eugland.  San  PraDcisco  Bay,  as  the  best  harbor  south  of 
Pnget  Sound,  is,  and  will  remain,  the  centre  of  the  export- 
Iride  of  the  Pacific  States  in  wool  and  cereals.  If  coal  1b 
in  plenty  in  the  Golden  State,  population  will  increase, 
nmnufactures  spring  up,  and  the  export  of  wrought  articles 
take  the  place  of  that  of  raw  produce.  If  coal  is  found  in 
I  tfie  Contra  Costa  range,  San  Francisco  will  continue,  in  apita 
f  earthquakes,  to  be  the  foremost  port  on  the  Pacific  side  ; 
if,  as  18  more  probable,  the  fiud  of  coal  is  confined  to  the 
Monte  Diablo  district,  and  is  of  trifling  value,  still  the  future 
of  San  Francisco  as  the  meeting-point  of  tlie  railways,  and 
ceiitre  of  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  and  of  the  ex- 
port of  the  produce  of  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  interior, 
is  as  certain  as  it  must  inevitably  be  brilliant  Whether 
the  oHef  town  of  the  Pacific  States  will  in  time  develop 
into  one  of  the  commercial  capitals  of  the  world,  is  a  wider 
and  A  harder  question.  That  it  will  be  the  converging  point 
of  the  Pacific  railroads  both  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  tliere 
ean  be  no  doubt  That  all  the  new  overland  trade  from 
GfaioB  and  Japan  will  pass  tbrongh  it,  seems  as  clear ;  it  is  the 
^teut  of  this  trade  that  is  in  question.  For  the  moment, 
'laad  transit  can  not  compete  on  equal  terms  with  water  car- 
riage ;  but  assuming  that,  in  the  long  mn,  this  will  cease  to 
be  the  ease,  it  will  be  the  overland  route  across  Russia,  and 
not  that  through  the  United  States,  that  will  convey  the  silks 
and  teas  of  China  to  Central  and  Western  Europe.  The  very 
ailments  of  which  the  Califomian  merchants  make  use  to 
jShow  that  the  delicate  goods  of  China  need  land  transport,  go 
to  prove  that  shipping  and  unshipping  in  the  Pacific,  and  a 
repetition  in  Ibe  Atlantic  of  each  process,  can  not  be  good  for 
Tlie  political  importance  to  America  of  the  Pacific 
Twlroada  does  not  admit  of  overstatement ;  bnt  the  Russian 
r  English  Pacific  routes  must,  commercially  speaking,  win 
&e  day.  For  rare  and  costly  Eastern  goods,  the  English  rail- 
iray  through  Southern  China,  Upper  India,  the  Persian  coast, 
Bid  the  Euphrates  is  no  longer  now  a  dream.  If  Russiim 
rareaucracy  takes  too  long  to  move,  trade  will  be  diverted  by 
he  Golf  roate;  coarser  goods  and  food  w'i\l  \0Qg  coTAHsaa  \tt 
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come  by  eaa,  but  in  no  case  can  the  city  of  San  Francisco  be- 
come a  western  outpost  of  Europe. 

The  lustre  of  the  future  of  San  Francisco  is  not  dimmed  1 
by  considerations  such  as  these ;  as  the  port  of  entry  for  tl»B 
trade  of  America  with  all  the  East,  its  wealth  must  beeomt  I 
enormous ;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  anJ  I 
New  South  Wales  become  great  manufacturing  communitiffl,  I 
San  Francisco  must  needs  in  time  take  rank  as  a  second,  i^  ' 
not  a  gi-eater  London.     This,  however,  is  the  more  distant  fu- 
ture.     With  cheaper  labor  than  the  Pacific  States  and  the 
British  colonies  possess,  with  a  more  settled  government  than      I 
Japan — Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  from  the  time  that  the  Far 
cific  Kaih'oad  is  completed,  will  take,  and  for  years  will  k 
the  China  trade.     As  for  the  colonies,  the  voyage  from  Sad 
Francisco  to  Australia  is  almost  as  long  and  difficult  as  thai 
fi'om  England ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  Lancashifl 
and  Belgium  will  continue  to  supply  the  colonists  with  clothaj 
and  tools  until  they  themselves,  possessed  as  they  are  of  c< 
become  competent  to  make  them.     The  merchants  of  S 
Francisco  wiU  he  limited  in  the  main  to  tlie  trade  with  Chiw 
and  Japan.     In  this   direction  the  future  has  no  bounds 
'   through  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  through  Japaa 
fast  becoming  American,  and  China,  the  coast  of  which  is  al 
ready  British,  our  race  seems  marching  westward  to  univerw 
rule.    The  Russian  Empire  itself,  with  all  its  passive  atrengtli 
can  not  stand  against  the  Enghsh  horde,  ever  pushing,  wit) 
burning  energy,  toward  the  setting  sun.     Russia  andEnglau 
are  said  to  be  nearing  each  other  ujion  the  Indus;  but  loi 
before  they  can  meet  there,  they  will  be  face  to  face  upon  tl 
Anioor. 

For  a  time  the  flood  may  be  diverted  south  or  north:  JAcSf 
ieo  will  doubtless,  and  British  Columbia  will  probably,  car^J 
off  a  portion  of  the  thousands  who  are  pouring  west  from  the. 
bleak  rocks  of  New  England.     The  Californian  expedition  o>km 
1853  against  Sonora  and  Lower  California  will  be  repeatfl' 
with  success,  but  the  tide  will  be  but  momentarily  stayed.     ~ 
entirely  are  English  countries  now  the  mother-lands  of  enei  _ 
and  adventure  throughout  the  world,  tliat  no  one  who  ha^ 
watched  what  has  happened  in  California,  in  British  Columbii^^ 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zea.\aivd,  caw.  doubt  that  tht^'l 
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^acer  gold-fields  on  any  coast  or  in  any  sea-girt 
country  in  the  world,  must  now  be  followed  by  the  speedy 
riae  there  of  an  English  government :  were  gokl,  for  instance, 
fonnd  in  surface  diggings  in  Japan,  Japan  would  be  English 
mfive  years.  We  know  enough  of  Chili,  of  the  new  Russian 
country  on  the  Amoor,  of  Japan,  to  be  aware  that  such  dis- 
coveries are  more  than  likely  to  occur. 

la  the  face  of  facts  bke  these,  men  are  to  be  found  who 
isl  whether  a  break-up  of  the  Union  is  not  still  probable— 
shatiier  the  Pacific  States  are  not  hkely  to  secede  from  the 
Atlantic;  some  even  contend  for  the  general  principle  that 
"America  must  go  to  pieces — she  is  too  big."  It  is  small 
powers, not  great  ones,  that  have  become  impossible:  the  uni- 
fioationof  Germany  is  in  tliis  respect  bnt  the  dawn  of  a  new 
Bl  The  great  countries  of  to-day  are  smaller  than  were  the 
mulleBt  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Lewes  was  farther  from 
london  in  1700  than  Edinburgh  is  now.  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  will  in  1870  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  Can- 
ton and  Pekin.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  size,  there  is 
more  likeUhood  of  England  entering  the  Union  than  of  Cali- 
■  fomia  seceding  from  it. 

The  material  interests  of  tlie  Pacific  States  will  always  lie 
in  nnien.  The  West,  sympathizing  in  the  main  with  the 
Southerners  upon  the  slavery  question,  tlirew  herself  into  the 
w»r,  and  cmshed  tliem,  because  she  saw  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing her  outlets  under  her  own  control.  The  same  policy 
»ould  hold  good  for  the  Pacific  States  in  the  case  of  the  con 
tioeotal  railroad.  America,  of  all  countries,  alone  shares  tlie 
Inture  of  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  she  knows  her  inter- 
ests too  well  to  allow  such  an  advantage  to  be  thrown  away. 
Tnoalculating  rebellion  of  the  Pacific  States  upon  some  sud- 
den heat,  is  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  anch  a 
luing  could  be  pnt  down  with  ease,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  States  are  commanded  from  the  sea,  Throngh- 
at  tie  lato  rebellion,  the  Federal  navy,  though  officered  al- 
loat  entirely  by  Southerners,  was  loyal  to  the  flag,  and  it 
onld  be  so  again.  In  these  days  loyalty  may  be  said  to  be 
iculiarly  the  sailor's  passion ;  perhaps  he  loves  his  country 
icause  he  sees  so  little  of  it. 

danger  that  looms  in  the  more  d^Urat^siUKK' 
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the  eventnal  control  of  Congress  by  the  Irish,  while  the  En- 
glish retain  their  hold  ou  the  Pacihc  shorea. 

California  ia  too  British  to  be  typically  American:  it   . 
would  seem  that  nowhere  in  the  United  States  have  wefonnd  i 
the  true  America  or  the  real  American.     Except  as  abetrao^  I 
tions,  they  do  not  exist ;  it  is  only  by  looking  carefully  at  eadfl 
eccentric  and  irregular  America — at  Irish  New  York,  at  Ptrf 
tan  New  England,  at  the  rowdy  South,  at  the  rough  and  swaj 
gering  Far  West,  at  tlie  cosmopolitan  Pacific  States — that  H 
come  to  reject  the  anomalona  features,  and  to  find  -Amerits 
in  the  points  they  poaeesa  in  common.     It  is  when  the  oountiy 
is  left  that  there  rises  in  the  mind  an  imago  that  soars  ahorq 
all  local  prejudice — that  of  the  America  of  the  law-abiding 
mighty  people  who  are  uuposing  English  histitutions  on  T 
world. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


In  company  with  a  throng  of  men  of  all  races,  all  tongues,  an8 
rdl  trades,  suchaa  a  Califomian  steamer  can  alone  collect,  I  cams , 
Goafiting  southward  under  the  cliffs  of  Lower  California.  Olf 
the  thousand  passengers  who  sought  refuge  from  the  etiflii^ 
heat  upon  the  upper  and  hurricane  decks,  more  than  half  wefi 
diggers  returning  with  a  "  pOe  "  to  their  homes  in  the  Atian 
tic  States.  "While  we  hung  over  the  bulwarks  watching  th* 
bonitos  and  the  whales,  the  diggers  threw  "  bolas  "  at  the  boft 
bies  that  flew  out  to  ua  from  the  blazing  rocks,  and  bron^g^ 
them  down  screaming  upon  the  decks.  Threading  our  #fl 
through  the  reefs  off  the  lovely  Island  cpf  Margarita,  whM 
the  "Independence"  was  lost,  with  three  hundred  human  d| 
ings,  we  lay  to  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  landed  his  excellenn 
Don  Antonio  Pedrio,  Mexican  Governor  of  Lower  Californal 
and  a  Juarez  man,  in  the  very  bay  where  Cavendish  lay  in  WM 
for  months  for  the  "  great  Manilla  ship,"  the  Aoapuloo  galle<^ 

When  Girolamo  Benzoni  visited  the  Mexican  Pacific  cOaS^ 
iw  eonfased  the  turtle  with  the  "  ctocoAiYB"  daaa'tiibisfllg'lll 


f  lormer  under  the  latter's  name ;  but  at  Manzanilla  the  two  may 
I  be  seen  lying  almost  side  by  side  upon  the  sands.  Separated 
I  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbor  by  a  narrow  strand,  there 
*  18  a  festering  lagoon,  the  banke  of  which  swarm  with  the  small- 
er alligators;  but  a  few  yards  off,  upon  the  other  slope,  the 
towns-folk  and  the  turtles  they  bad  brought  down  for  sale  to 
our  ship's  purser  were  lying,  when  I  saw  them,  in  a  confused 
heap,  under  an  awning  of  sail-cloth  nailed  up  to  the  palm-trees. 
Alligator,  turtle,  Mexican,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  su- 
perior being.  A  French  corvette  was  in  possession  of  the  port 
—one  of  the  last  of  the  holding-places  through  which  the  rem- 
nants of  the  army  of  occupation  were  dribbling  back  to  France, 
hi  the  land-locked  Bay  of  Acapnlco,  one  of  the  dozen  "hot- 
Itat  places  in  the  world,"  we  found  two  French  frigates,  whose 
officers  boarded  us  at  once.  They  told  ua  that  thoy  landed 
their  marines  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and  re-enibarkod 
them  before  sunset ;  they  could  get  nothing  from  the  shore 
liQt  water;  the  Mexicans,  under  Alvarez,  occupied  the  town 
at  night,  and  carried  off  even  the  fruit.  When  I  asked  about 
supplies,  the  answer  was  sweeping :  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  monsieur, 
cette  ssaorrreeee  canaille  de  Alvarez  nous  vole  tout.  Nous 
n'avons  que  de  I'eau  fralche,  et  Alvarez  va  nous  emporter  la 
fontaine  auasi  quelque  nult.  Ce  sont  des  voleurs,  voyez-vous, 
ces  MSchicanos."  When  they  granted  us  leave  to  land,  it  was 
with  the  proviso  that  we  should  not  blame  them  if  we  were 
shot  at  by  the  Mexicans  as  we  went  ashore,  and  by  themselves 
18  we  came  off  again.  Firing  often  takes  place  at  night  be- 
tween Alvarez  and  the  French,  but  with  a  total  loss  in  many 
months  of  only  two  men  killed. 

The  day  of  my  visit  to  Acapulco  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
le,  one  year  before,  of  Marshal  Eazame's  famous  order  of 
e  day,  directing  the  instant  execution,  aa  red-handed  rebels, 
"[exiean  prisoners  taken  by  the  French.     It  is  a  strange 
mentary  upon  the  marshal's  circular  that,  in  a  year  from 
B,  the  "  Latin  Empire  in  America  "  should  have  had  a 
t  to  it  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,     In  Can- 
n  India,  in  Egypt,  in  New  Zealand,  the  English  have  met 
:h  abroad,  and  in  this  Mexican  affair  history  does 
t  itself.     There  is  nothing  more  singular  to  the  Lon- 
t  Htm  the  contempt  o£  the  AmericaoA  ioT  '^sow^.     >& 

i2  ^m 
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Europe  Beems  amall  when  seen  from  tbe  United  States 
the  opinion  of  Great  Britain  and  tlie  strength  of  KuBsia  ai 
still  looked  on  with  some  respect :  France  alone  coinph 
vanishes,  and  instead  of  every  one  asking,  as  with  us,  "  Whi 
does  the  Emperor  say  ?"  no  one  cares  in  the  least  what  Ni 
poleon  does  or  thinka.  In  a  Chicago  paper  I  have  se& 
limn  of  Washington  news  headed,  "  Seward  orders 
Kapolcon  to  leave  Mexico  right  away !  Nap  lies  badly  to  gat 
out  of  the  fix !"  While  the  Ameiicans  are  still,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, susceptible  of  affront  from  England,  and  would  neve^, 
if  they  conceived  themselves  purposely  insulted,  stop  to  wei^ 
the  cost  of  war,  toward  France  they  only  feel,  as  a  CalifoT' 
nian  said  to  me,  "  la  it  worth  our  while  to  set  to  work  to  whip 
her  ?"  The  efEeot  of  Gettysburg  and  Sadowa  will  be  that,  eX^ 
cept  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain,  no  nations  will  care  much' 
for  the  threats  or  praises  of  Imperial  France. 

The  true  character  of  the  struggle  in  Mexico  has  not  beeh 
pointed  ouL  It  was  not  a  mere  conflict  between  the  majoii- 
ty  of  the  people  and  a  minority  supported  by  foreign  aid,  but 
an  upriBiug  of  the  Indians  of  the  country  against  the  whitA. 
of  the  chief  town.  The  Spaniards  of  the  capital  were  Maxt 
milian's  supporters,  and  upon  them  the  Indians  and  Mestizos 
have  visited  their  revenge  for  the  deeds  of  Cortez  and  Pizar- 
ro.  On  the  west  coast  there  la  to  be  seen  no  trace  of  Spanish 
blood :  in  dress,  in  language,  in  religion,  the  people  are  Ibf^, 
nan ;  in  features,  in  idtences,  and  in  ferocity,  undoubte^li 
Ited  Indian. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  it  ia  statflft. 
that  the  Circassian  blood  comes  to  the  front  in  the  mlxeS 
race ;  a  few  hundred  Spanish  families  in  La  Plata  are  aaid  to 
have  absorbed  aeveral  hundred  thousand  Indians,  withoiA 
suffering  in  their  whiteness  or  other  natural  characteriatioi,.. 
There  is  something  of  the  frog  that  swallowed  the  ox  in  thifff ' 
and  the  theories  of  the  Argentine  officiale,  themselves  of  ths'' 
mixed  race,  can  not  outweigh  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyop 
in  the  sea-port  towns  of  Mexico.  There,  at  least,  it  is  tin- 
Spaniarda,  not  the  Indiana,  who  have  disappeared  ;  and  thb> 
only  mixture  of  blood  that  caji  be  traced  is  that  of  Red  lit, 
dian  and  negro,  in  the  fisher-boys  about  the  porta.  They  aA' 
lithe  ladsj  with  eyes  full  of  art  and  fire. 
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_  The  Spaniards  of  Mtxico  have  bccomu  Red  ludiaus,  as  tbe 
irks  of  Surope  have  become  Albauiaiia  or  Circassians, 
e  the  conquering  marries  into  the  conquered  race,  it  ends 
/  b^ng  absorbed,  and  the  mixed  breed  gradually  becomes 
'  pure  again  in  the  type  of  the  more  nnmerous  race.  It  would 
Beem  that  the  North  Americaa  continent  will  soon  be  divided 
Itetween  the  Saxon  and  the  Aztec  repubhcs. 

In  California  I  once  met  with  a  caricature  in  which  Uncle 
Sam  or  BroHier  Jonathan  is  lying  on  his  back  upon  Canada 
and  the  United  Slates,  with  his  head  in  Russian  America,  and 
liis  feet  against  a  tumble-down  fence,  behind  which  is  Mexico, 
ffia  knees  are  bent,  and  his  position  _cramped.  lie  says, 
"GucMS  I  shall  soon  have  to  stretch  my  legs  S07neP''  There 
is  aot  in  the  United  States  any  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
uinexation  of  the  remainder  of  Ibe  continent,  but  there  is  a 
aolcran  determination  that  no  foreign  country  shall  in  any  way 
guiu  fresh  footing  or  influence  upon  American  soil,  and  that 
monarchy  shall  not  be  established  in  Mexico  or  Canada. 
Further  than  this,  there  is  a  belief  that,  as  the  south  central 
portions  of  the  States  become  fully  peopled  up,  population 
will  pour  over  into  the  Mexican  pi-ovincea  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  and  that  the  annexation  of  these  and  some  other  por- 
tions of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  can  not  long  be  prevents 
ed.  For  such  acquisitions  of  territory  America  would  pay  as 
she  paid  in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  she  first  conquered,  and 
then  bought  at  a  fair  price. 

In  annexing  the  whole  of  Mexico,  Protestant  Americans 
wotdd  feel  that  they  were  losing  more  than  they  could  gain. 
In  California  and  New  Mexico,  theyiave  already  to  deal  with 
a  population  of  Mcxicaa  Catholics,  and  diiliculties  have  arisen 
ia  the  matter  of  the  Church  lands.     The  Catholic  vote  is  pow- 
erful not  only  in  California  and  New  York,  but  in  Maryland, 
in  Louisiana,  in  Kansas,  and  even  in  Massachusetts,     The  sons 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  scarcely  look  with  pleasure  on 
L  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  ten  milhons  of  Mexican  Catho- 
KSc8,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  day-dreams  of  Leonard  Cal- 
f  Tert  would  not  be  realized  in  the  triumph  of  such  a  Catlioli- 
K«ism  as  theirs,  any  mora  than  in  the  success  of  that  of  the  Fhil- 
^idelphia  Academy  or  New  York  Tammany  Hali. 
L    ^ith  the  exception  of  the  Irish,  the  great  Tnw\OT\\73  A 
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Catholic  itntnig cants  avoid  the  TTnited  States,  bnt  the  migra- 
tioD  of  European  Catholics  to  South  America  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  Just  as  the  Germans,  the  Norwegians,  and  the 
Irish  flow  toward  the  States,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
Italians  flock  into  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  Brazil.  The  Enropean 
population  of  La  tlata  has  already  reached  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  ia  growing  fast.  Tlie  French  "mieaon"  in 
.  Mexico  was  the  making  of  that  great  country  a  further  field 
for  the  Latin  immigration  ;  and  when  the  Califomians  marob-  J 
ed  to  Juarez's  help,  it  was  to  save  Mexico  to  North  Americii   I 

In  all  history  nothing  can  be  found  more  dignified  than  tbk  J 
action  of  America  up_on  the  Jdonroe  doctrine.  Since  the  p^4H 
ciple  was  first  laid  down  in  words  in  1823,  the  national  actii^H 
has  been  oourteoas,  consistent,  firm ;  and  the  language  usefiB 
now  that  America  is  all-powerful,  is  the  same  that  her  statel^| 
men  used  during  the  rebellion  in  the  hour  of  her  most  instflfll  I 
peril.  It  will  be  hard  for  political  philosophers  of  the  future  Ut  I 
assert  that  a  democratic  republic  can  have  no  foreign  policy.    J 

The  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  is  wonderfully  fall  of  beanties 
of  a  peculiar  kindj  the  sea  is  always  calm,  and  of  a  deep  dull 
blue,  with  turtles  lying  basking  on  the  sui-face,  and  flying-fish 
skimming  lightly  over  its  expanse,  while  the  shores  supply  a 
fringe  of  bright  yellow  sand  at  once  to  the  ocean  blue  and  to 
the  rich  green  of  the  cactus  groves.  On  every  spit  or  sand- 
bar there  grows  the  feathery  palm.  A  low  range  of  Jungle- 
covered  hills  is  cut  by  gullies,  through  which  we  get  glimpses 
of  lagoons  bluer  than  the  sea  itself,  and  behind  them  the  sharp 
volcanic  peaks  rise  through  and  into  cloud.  Once  in  a  while 
Colima,  or  other  giant  hill,  towering  above  the  rest  in  blue- 
black  gloom,  serves  to  show  that  the  shores  belong  to  some 
mightier  continent  than  Calypso's  isle. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EEPnBI.ICAN  OB   DEMOCKAT. 


Amoxg  our  Califomian  passengera  we  had  many  stroA^ 
party-men,  and  political  conversation  never  flagged  throughont 
the  voyage.     lu  every  discussion  it  became  more  and 
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W  dear  that  tlie  Democratic  is  the  ConstitutioDal,  the  Rcpub- 

I  lican  the  Utilitarian  party — rigidly  called  "  Radical,"  from  its 

I   habit  of  going  to  tlio  root  of  thiiige,  to  see  whether  they  are 

r   good  or  bad.     Such,  however,  is  the  misfortane  of  Amerioa 

in  the  pOHsession  of  a  written  Constitution,  sach  the  reverence 

pwd  lo  that  docnment  on  account  of  the  cBaracter  of  the  men 

who  penned  It,  that  even  the  extreraest  Radicals  dare  not 

admit  in  public  that  they  aim  at  essential  change,  and  the 

p&rty  loses,  in  conseqaeuce,  a  portion  of  the  strength  that 

attaches  to  outspoken  honesty. 

The  President's  party  at  their  Convention — known  ae  the 
"Wigwam  " — which  met  while  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  main- 
tMQed  that  the  war  had  bnt  restored  the  "  Union  aa  it  was," 
with  State  Rights  unimpaired,  Tlie  Republicans  say  tliat  they 
give  their  blood,  as  they  are  ready  again  to  shed  it — for  the 
"Union  as  it  was  not/"  for  one  nation,  and  not  for  thirty-six, , 
M  forty-five.  The  Wigwam  declared  that  the  Washington 
Govermnent  had  no  constitutional  right  to  deny  representa- 
tion in  Congress  to  any  State.  The  Republicans  ask  how,  if 
tliis  constitutional  provision  is  to  be  observed,  the  Govem- 
fnent  of  the  country  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  Wigwam  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right  possessed  by  each  State  to  prescribe  quali- 
fications for  the  elective  fi-anchiae.  The  Radicals  say  that 
State  sovereignty  should  have  vanished  when  slavery  went 
Jown,  and  ask  how  the  South  is  to  be  governed  consistently 
ffith  republicanism  unless  by  negro  suffrage,  and  how  this 
is  to  be  maintained  escept  by  Federal  control  over  the  vari- 
ous States — by  abolition,  in  short,  of  the  old  Union,  and  cre- 
ation of  a  new.  The  more  honest  among  tho  Republicans 
admit  that  for  the  position  which  they  have  taken  up  they 
can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution ;  that,  according  to 
the  doctrine  which  the  "  Continental  statesman "  and  the 
authors  of  "Tlie  Federalist"  would  lay  down,  were  they  liv- 
ing, thirty-five  of  the  States,  even  if  they  were  unanimous, 
could  have  no  right  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
thirtj-aisth.  The  answer  to  all  this  can  only  he  that,  were 
the  Constitution  to  be  closely  followed,  the  result  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  land. 

The  Republican  party  have  been  blamed  becauae  "Oaiax 
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theory  and  practice  alike  t^'nd  toward  a  coDsolidation  of  poV' 
er,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  Gfovemment  at 
Washington,  It  is  in  this  that  lies  their  chief  claim  to  sup- 
port. Lociil  government  is  an  excellent  thing;  it  is  Uie 
greatest  of  the  inventions  of  our  inventive  race,  the  chi^ 
security  for  continned  freedom  possessed  by  a^people  already 
free.  This  local  government  ia  consistent  with  a  poweif(il 
executive;  between  the  village  municipality  and  Congrea^ 
between  the  Cabinet  and  the  district  council  of  selectmev, 
there  can  be  no  conflict :  it  is  State  sovereignty,  and  the  pet 
nicious  heresy  of  primary  allegiance  to  tJie  State,  that  hSTB. 
already  proved  as  costly  to  the  republic  as  they  are  dangerom ' 
to  her  future. 

It  has  been  said  that  America,  under  the  Federal  system). 
miitea  the  freedom  of  the  small  State  with  the  power  of  th^; 
great ;  but  though  this  ia  true,  it  is  brought  about, 
through  the  federation  of  the  States,  but  through  that  of  .Ibft 
townships  and  districts.  The  latter  are  the  true  units  .tQ 
which  the  consistent  Republican  owes  liis  secondary 
giance.  It  ia,  perhaps,  only  in  the  tiny  New  England  StatCS' 
that  Northern  men  care  much  about  their  commonwealth. 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  never  talks  of  his  St 
unless  to  criticise  its  Legislature.  After  all,  where  intelligeno* 
and  education  are  all  but  universal,  where  a  spirit  of  freedom 
has  struck  its  roots  into  the  national  heart  of  a  groat  raoc^ 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  centralization ;  for  the  power  tfaqt 
you  strengthen  is  that  of  the  whole  people,  and  a  nation  oim 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  itself. 

In  watching  the  measures  of  the  Radicals,  we  must 
ber  that  they  have  still  to  guard  their  country  agidnst 
dangers.  The  war  did  not  last  long  enough  to  destroy  anl^ 
repoblicaniam  along  with  slavery.  The  social  system  of  iht 
Carolinas  was  upset;  but  the  political  fabric  built  apon  « 
slavery  foundation  in  such  "  free  "  States  as  New  York  ap;l 
Maryland  is  scai'cely  shaken. 

If  we  look  to  the  record  of  the  Republican  party  with,< 
view  to  making  a  forecast  of  Its  future  conduct,  we  find  thi^ 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  party  bad  before  it  the  choice  bft- 
twecQ  military  rule  and  negro  rule  for  the  South — ^betrween  p. 
government  carried  on  through  generals  and  provost-man ' 
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imknowii  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  courts,  and  Jestined 
to  prolong  for  ages  the  disruption  of  the  Union  and  disquiet 
of  the  nation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rule  founded  npon  the 
frinaples  of  equity  and  self -government,  dear  to  our  race,  and 
■npported  by  local  majorities,  not  by  foreign  bayonets.  Al- 
'thongh  posSBBaed  of  the  whole  military  pbwer  of  the  nation, 
&e  Repnblicana  refused  to  endanger  theii'  country,  and  estab- 
fished  a  system  intended  to  lead,  by  gradual  steps,  to  equal 
snffrage  in  the  South.  The  immediate  interest  of  the  party, 
sa  dieUnguished  from  that  of  the  country  at  large,  was  the  . 
otha-  way.  The  Republican  majority  of  the  presidential 
elections  of  1860  and  1664  had  been  increased  by  the  nueccss 
of  the  Federal  arms,  borne  mainly  by  the  Republicans  of  New 
England  and  the  West,  in  a  war  conducted  to  a  triumphant 
igaae  under  the  leadership  of  Republican  Congressmen  and 
generals.  The  apparent  mi^nanimity  of  tlie  admission  of  a 
pqjdon  of  the  rebels,  warm-handed,  to  the  poll,  would  still 
further  have  strengthened  the  Republicans  in  the  Western 
»nd  Border  States ;  and  while  the  extreme  wing  would  not 
■We  dared  to  desert  the  party,  the  moderate  men  would  have 
'beoi  conciliated  by  the  refusal  of  the  franchise  to  the  blacks. 
A  foresight  of  the  future  of  the  nation  happily  prevailed  over 
*  more  taking  policy,  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  Repubhcan 
Jeadem,  equal  franchise  was  the  result. 

The  one  great  issue  between  the  Radicals  and  the  Demo- 
Wats  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  this  i  the  "  Democ- 
ftoy"  deny  that  the  readmiesion  to  Congress  of  the  repre- 
•sntatives  of  the  Southern  States  is  a  matter  of  expediency  at 
■H ;  to  them  they  declare  that  it  is  a  matter  of  right.  There 
as  a  rebellion  in  certain  States  which  temporarily  prevented 
leir  seaiding  representatives;  it  is  over,  and  their  men«nust 
ime.  Either  the  Union  is  or  is  not  dissolved;  the  Radicals 
hnit  that  it  is  not ;  that  all  their  endeavors  were  to  prevent 
die  Union  being  destroyed  by  rebels,  and  that  they  succeeded 
in  so  doing.  Tlie  States,  as  States,  were  never  in  rebelbon ; 
'  liere  was  only  a  powei"ful  rebellion  localized  in  certain  States, 
If  yon  admit,  then,"  say  the  Democrats,  "that  the  Union  is 
ot  dissolved,  how  can  you  govern  a  number  of  States  by  ma^ 
tr-generals  ?"  Meanwhile  the  Radicals  go  on,  not  wasting 
ia  words,  but p^ijsing  throagb  tibeHou&e  aiulk  (kN«is 
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tho  President's  veto  the  legislation  necessary  for  the  r 
Btruction  of  free  govermneiit — with  their  illogical,  but  th« 
onghly  English  good  sense,  avoiding  all  talk  about  conBttft 
tions  that  are  obsolete,  and  laws  that  it  is  impossible  to  e 
force,  and  pressing  on  steadily  to  the  end  tliat  they  have  i 
view — equal  rights  for  all  men,  free  government  as  soon  i 
may  be.  Tlie  one  thing  to  regret  is  that  the  Repablicas 
have  not  the  courage  to  appeal  to  the  national  exigendc 
merely,  but  that  their  leadei's  are  forced  by  public  opinion  f 

-  keep  up  the  sham  of  constitutionalism.     No  one  in  Anierid 
seems  to  dream  that  there  can  bo  any  thing  to  alter  in  fb 
"matchless  Constitution,"  -which  was  framed  by  a  body  i 
slave-owners,  filled  with  the  narrowest  aristocratic  prejadiceg^, 
for  a  country  which  has  since  abolished  slavery,  and  I 
as  democratic  as  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  system  of  presidential  election  and  the  Constitution  a 
the  Senate  are  matters  to  which  the  Ropubhcans  will  ^ 
their  attention  as  soon  as  the  country  is  rested  from  the  wsd 
It  is  not  Impossible  that  a  lifetime  may  see  the  abolition  d 
the  Presidency  proposed,  and  carried  by  the  vote  of  the  whd 
nation.     If  this  be  not  done,  the  election  will  come  to  be  m&d 
directly  by  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  the  EleeiC 
oral  College.     The  Senate,  as  now  constituted,  rests  npon  HlB 
States,  and  that  State  Rights  are  doomed,  no  one  can  donbt 
who  remembers  that  of  the  population  of  New  York  S^aw' 
less  than  half  are  native-born  New  Yorkers.     What  concern) 
can  the  cosmopolitan   moiety  of  her  people  have  with  thS 
State  Rights  of  New  York  ?     When  a  system  becomes  pure^ 
artificial,  it  is  on  the  road  to  death ;  when  State  Rights  reprif^ 
sented  the  various  sovereign  powers  which  the  old  States  hd 
allo^d  to   sleep  while  they  entered   a  federal  union,  Sti^ 
Rights  were  historical ;  but  now  that  Congress  by  a  sin^^. 
vote  cuts  and  carves  Territories  as  large  as  all  the  old  StateB ' 
put  together,  and  founds  now  commonwealths  in-  the  wildw 
ness,  the  doctrine  is  worn  out. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Republicans  will  carry  aH  beforJi , 
them  without  a  check  ;  but  though  one  conservative  reactioi^ 
may  follow  another,  although  tim.e  after  time  the  Democi 

Jwaj-  return  rictorhas  from  the  f aU  eVectKoivs,  vii 
^!&Uam  tnnBt  inevitably  win  the  day.     X 'pwct^  ^\i\<Ai  \.d»a&' 
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ita  watchwora,  "  The  national  good,"  will  always  beat  the 
Cod  stJtatioD  altsts. 

Except  during  some  great  crisis,  the  qiiestiona  which  come 
most  home  at  election-times  in  a  democratic  conntry  are 
minor  points,  in  which  the  party  not  in  power  has  always  the 
advantage  over  the  office-holders:  it  is  on  these  petty m altera 
ibat  aery  of  jobbery  and  corruption  can  be  got  up,  and  noth- 
ing in  American  politics  ia  more  taking  than  such  a  cry.  "  We 
are  a  liberal  people,  sir,"  said  a  Califoruian  to  me, "  but  among 
oBTBelvcB  we  don't  care  to  see  some  men  get  more  than  their 
shnre  of  Uncle  Sam's  money.  It  doesn't  go  down  at  election- 
time  to  say  that  the  Democrata  are  spoiling  the  country;  but 
it's  a.  mighty  strong  plank  that  you've  got  if  you  prove  thart 
Hank  Andrews  has  made  a  million  of  dollars  by  the  last  Con- 
greasional  job.  We  say, '  Smart  boy.  Hank  Andrews,'  but  we 
generally  vote  for  the  other  man."  It  is  these  small  ques- 
tions, or  "  side  issues,"  as  they  are  termed,  which  cause  the 
position  of  parties  to  flnctiiate  freqaently  in  certain  States. 
The  firat  reaction  against  the  now  triumphant  Radicals  will 
probably  be  based  upon  the  indignation  excited  by  the  exten- 
sion of  Maine  liquor  laws  throughout  the  whole  of  the  States 
in  which  the  Now  Englanders  have  the  naastery. 

Prohibitive  laws  are  not  supported  in  America  by  the  ar- 
gaments  with  which  all  of  us  in  Britain  are  familiar.     The 
Jfew  England  Radicals  concede  that,  so  far  as  the  effects  of 
tile  nse  of  alcohol  are  strictly  personal,  there  is  no  ground  for 
tile  interference  of  society.     They  go  even  farther,  and  say 
that  no  ground  for  general  and  indiscriminate  interference 
with  the  sale  of  liquor  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  drink 
iiaddena   certain  men,  and  causes  them  to  commit   crj|;ne. 
'      Tiey  are  wilhng  to  admit  that,  were  the  evils  confined  to  in- 
dividuals, it  would  be  their  own  affair;  but  they  attempt  to 
show  that  the  use  of  sJoohol  affects  the  condition,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  drinker's  offspring,  and  that  this  is  a  matter  so 
bonad  up  with  the  general  weal,  that  public  interference  may 
be  neceaaaiy.     It  is  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  the  thinkers 
I    of  New  England  that  tbe  taint  of  alcoholic  poisQU  \a  Vct«iS\- 
L  tayj  ^at  tbg  children  of  dninkards  will  iuTms\\  tqot©  "iSiKB. 
m^  tTdiBaiY  proportSoo  oi  great  criminals  ;  that  tVe  iewfe-cA- 
^#  o/  habitual  ripplera  will  he  found  to  lacV  ^-VtaV  ioTce.^n^ 
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will  fall  into  tlie  ranks  of  pauperiBin  and  dependence : 
are  the  results  of  morbid  appetite,  they  say,  transmitted  to  thi 
children, but  the  appetites  themselves  descend  to  the  offspriufl 
with  the  blood.  If  this  be  true,  the  New  Euglaud  ItadicalS 
urge,  the  use  of  alcohol  beeoraes  a  moral  wrong,  a  crime  eveii,B 
of  which  the  law  might  well  take  cognizance. 

We  aro  often  told  that  party  organization  has  become  s 
dictatorial,  so  despotic  in  America,  that  no  one  not  chosen  by  I 
the  preliminary  converitiou,  uo  one,  in  short,  whose  name  ia 
not  npon  the  party  ticket,  has  any  chance  of  election  to  an  of- 
fice.   To  those  who  reflect  upon  the  matter,  it  would  s 
thongh  this  is  but  a  conscqnence  of  the  existence  of  party, 
.   and  of  the  Bystera  of  local  representation :  in  England  itself 
the  like  abuse  is  not  unknown.    Where  neither  party  possesseB 
overwhelming  strength,  division  is  failure  ;  and  some  knot  <w    , 
other  of  pushing  men  mnst  be  permitted  to  raake  the  setectlav^ 
of  a  candidate,  to  which,  when  made,  the  party  must  adha;%l 
or  suffer  a  defeat.    As  to  the  composition  of  the  nominal' 
conventions,  the  grossest  mis-statements  have  been  made  t 
us  in  England,  for  we  have  been  gravely  assured  that  a  natlol 
which  is  admitted  lo  present  the  greatest  mass  of  ednoatid| 
and  intelligence  with  the  smallest  intermixture  of  ignoranojM 
and  vice  of  which  the  world  has  knowledge,  allows  itself  tCtM 
be  dictated  to  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  its  rulers  bj| 
oancusea  and  conventions  composed  of  the  idlest  and  mol 
worthless  of  its  population.      Bribery,  we  have  been  toM 
reigns  supreme  In  these  assemblies;  the  nation's  interest,'! 
but  a  phrase ;  individual  selfishness  the  tmo  dictator  of  e 
choice ;  the  name  of  party  is  but  a  cloak  for  private  ends,  a 
the  wire-pullers  are  et^ualled  iu  rascality  only  by  their  nom^  1 
nees. 

It  need  hardly  be  shown  that,  were  these  stories  trae,j 

people  so  full  of  patriotic  sentiment  as  that  which  lately  f 

nished  a  million  and  a  half  of  volunteers  for  a  national  wa| 

would  without  doubt  be  led  to  see  its  safety  in  the  destr 

tiou  of  conventions  and  their  wire-pullers— of  party  gover 

ment  itself,  if  necessary.     It  can  not  be  conceived  that  tfljl 

,   American  people  would  allow  its  institutions  to  be  stullifieo* 

I  and  law  itself  insulted,  to  secure  the  temporary  triumph  of 

le/ji's  pajty  or  of  that,  on  any  mere  t^neatVon  oi  \.\ia  4«^ . 
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The  secret  of  the  power  of  caucus  and  convention  U  gen- 

'  want  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  community.     Your  hon- 

and  shrewd  Western  farmer,  not  having  himself  the  lei- 

i  to  seleoE  his  candidate,  is  fain  to  let  caucus  or  convention 

choose  for  hitn.     lu  practice,  however,  the  evil  is  far  from 

great:  the  party  caucus,  for  its  own  interest,  will,  on  the 

whole,  select  the  fittest  candidate  available,  and,  Id  any  casu, 

dares  not,  except  perhaps  in  New  York  City,  fix  its  choice 

upon  a  man  of  known  bad  character.     Even  where  Party  la 

moat  despotic,  a  serious  mistake  committed  by  one  of  the 

nominating  conventions  will  seldom  fall  to  lose  its  side  so 

many  votes  as  to  secure  a  triumph  for  the  opponents. 

Ejng  Caucus  is  a  great  monarch,  however ;  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  despise  him,  and  conventions  are  dear  to  the 
American  people — at  least,  it  would  seem  so,  to  judge  from 
their  number.  Since  I  have  been  in  America,  there  have  been 
mltiog,  besides  doubtless  a  hundred  others,  the  names  of 
which  I  have  not  noticed,  the  Philadelphia  "  CopperJohnson 
Wigwam,"  or  assembly  of  the  Presidential  party  (of  which 
tile  Radicals  say  that  it  is  but  "  the  Copperhead  organization 
willi  a  fresh  snout"),  a  Dentists'  Convention,  a  Phrenological 
Couvention,  a  Pomologieal  Coi)gress,  a  School-teachers'  Con- 
vention, a  Fenian  Convention,  an  Eight-hour  Couvention,  an 
Irisurance  Companies'  Convention,  and  a  Loyal  Soldiers'  Con- 
vention. One  is  tempted  to  think  of  the  assemblies  in  '48  in 
Paris,  and  of  the  caricatures  representing  the  young  bloods 
of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  being  addressed  by  their  Presi- 
dent as  "  Citoyens  Vicomtes,"  whereas,  when  the  cct/S  waiters 
met  in  their  Congress,  it  was  "  Messieurs  les  Garjons-Iimo- 
Mdiera." 

The  Pomologieal  Convention  was  an  extremely  jovial  one, 
ill  the  horticulturists  being  whisky-growers  themselves,  and 
having  a  proper  wish  to  compare  their  own  with  their  neigli- 
bora'  "Bourbon  "  or  "  old  rye."     Caucuses  or  {cauci :  which 
is  it  ?)  of  this  kind  suggest  a  derivation  of  this  name  for  what 
'oany  consider  a  low  American  proceeding,  from  an  equally 
low  Latin  word  of  similar  sound  and  speUln^,    lu  ^^Vos,  tA.       1 
&z  phrase  "a  dry  caucas"  being  not  iinknowTi"'m  \)ftetftm.V^t- 
xee  State  of  Maine,  many  might  be  incVmeA  to  \biviJft.  ^^^"^ 
Jtf  aot  exactly  ressela    at  JBa^k-y^"^^   ie*a&e^T 
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"■  drinking-veeselB ;"  but  Americana  tell  you  that  tha  woi 
derived  from  the  phrase  a  "  calker's  meeting,"  caikera  l 
peculiarly  given  to  noise. 

The  cry  against  conventionH  is  only  a  branch  of  that  again 
"politicians,"  which  is  continually  being  raised  by  the  i 
berents  of  the  side  which  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  l3 
weaker,  and  which  evidently  helps  to  create  the  evils  a 
which  its  authors  are  protesting.     It  is  now  the  New  Yd 
Democrats  who  tell  such  stories  as  that  of  the  Columbia  I 
ti-iot  census-taker  going  to  the  Washington  house  of  a  weaiti 
Boston  man  to  find  out  his  religious  tenets.     The  door  H 
opened  by  a  black  boy,  to  whom   the   white   man  begl 
"What's   yoor   name?"      "Sambo,  sah,  am    my   Cfariati 
name."     "Wall,  Sambo,  is  your  master  a  Christian?"    '^ 
whicli  Sambo's  indignant  answer  was, "  No,  sah  !    Mass'  mS 
her  ob  Congress,  sah !"     When  the  Democrats  were  in  powi 
it  was  the  Republicans  of  Soaton  and  the  Cambridge  pt 
fcssors  who  threw  out  sly  hints,  and  violent  inyectives,  too, 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  "politicians,"     Such  unreasoning 
outcries  are  to  be  met  only  by  bare  facts  ;  but  were  a  jury  of 
readers  of  the  debates  in  Parliament  and  in  Congress  to  !f^ 
empanelled  to  decide  whether  political  immorality  were  i 
more  rife  in  England  than  in  America,  I  should,  for  my  pKJ 
look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  result. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  Republican  party  is  hugely  pow^ 
fnl;  it  has  its  branches  in  every  township  and  district  in  < 
Union  ;  but  it  is  strong,  not  in  the  wiles  of  crafty  plotters,  n 
in  the  devices  of  unknown  politicians,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  be 
said  to  Englishmen  on  the  state  of  parties  in  America,  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that,  while  the  "  DemocraC]^^ 
claim  the  Mozart  faction  of  New  York  and  the  shoddy  a 
tooraoy,  the  pious  New  Englanders  and  their  sons  i 
North-west  are,  by  a  vast  majority.  Republicans ;  and  no  "  4 
issues"  should  be  allowed  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  Dd 
ocratiois  the  party  of  New  York,  the  Republican  thepartw 
America. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

BB0TIIEH5. 

I  HAD  landed  in  America  at  the  moment  of  what  is  known 
ifl  Canada  aa  "  the  great  scare  "—-that  is,  the  Fenian  iuvaaioo 
at  Fort  Erie.  Before  going  South,  I  had  attended  at  New 
York  3.  Fenian  meeting  held  to  protest  against  the  condact 
of  tile  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  who,  it  waa  asserted,  after 
I  ddiiding  the  Irish  with  promiaea  of  aid,  had  abandoned  them, 
I  and  even  aeized  their  supplicB  a,nd  arms.  The  chief  speaker 
of  Ibe  evening  was  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Philadelphia,  "  Vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Irish  Repnblic,"  a  grave  and  venerable  man ;  no 
fogue  or  Echemcr,  but  an  enthusiast  as  evidently  convinced  of 
the  justice  as  of  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 

At  ClUcago  I  wont  to  the  monfiter  meeting  at  which  Speaker 
Colfax  addressed  the  Brotherhood ;  at  Buffalo  I  was  present 
at  (lie  "  armed  picnic  "  which  gave  the  Canadian  Government 
BO  much  ti'ouble.  On  Lake  Michigan  I  went  on  board  a 
Fenian  ship  ;  in  New  York  I  had  a  conversation  with  an  ex- 
rebel  officer,  a  long-haired  Georgian,  who  was  wearing  the 
Fenian  uniform  of  green  and  gold  in  the  public  streets.  The 
conclusion  to  wiiich  I  came  waa  that  the  Brotherliood  haa  the 
support  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  Irish  in  the  States. 
As  we  are  dealiiig  not  with  British,  but  with  English  jiolitics 
and  life,  this  is  rather  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  than  a  text 
upon  which  to  found  a  homily ;  still,  the  natiire  of  the  Ii'ish 
anlipathy  to  Britain  is  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  and 
the  probable  effects  of  it  upon  the  future  of  the  race  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  gravest  import. 

The  Fenians,  according  to  a  Chicago  member  of  the  Eob- 
Mts  wing,  seek  to  return  to  the  ancient  stat«  of  Ireland,  of 
which  we  find  the  history  in  tho  Brehon  laws — a  communistic 
'tenure  of  land  (resembling,  no  doubt,  that  of  the  Don  Cos- 
ttacks),  and  a  republic  or  elective  kingship.  Such  are  their 
vobjects;  nothing  else  will  in  the  least  conciliate  the  Ivisb.  in. 
fc^agriafcr.  Ho  abtjiition  oi  the  EHtabiidMiePt., no  Y^oTrm.  q 
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land-laws,  no  Parliament  on  College  Green,  nothing  that 
gland  can  grant  while  preserving  the  shadow  of  union, 
dissolve  the  Fenian  league. 

All  this  ia  true,  and  yet  there  is  another  great  Irish  nation 
to  whiuh,  if  you  turn,  you  finiil  that  conciliation  may  still  avail 
us.  The  Irish  in  Ireland  are  not  Fenians  in  the  American 
sense :  they  hate  us,  perhaps,  but  they  may  be  mollified ;  they 
are  discontented,  but  they  may  be  satisfied ;  customs  and  prin- 
ciples of  law,  the  natural  growth  of  llio  Irish  mind  and  the 
Irish  soil,  can  be  recognized,  and  made  the  basis  of  legislation, 
without  bringing  about  the  disruption  of  the  empire. 

The  first  Irish  question  that  we  shall  have  to  set  oarselvfldj 
to  understand  is  that  of  land.    Permanent  tenure  is  as 
ral  to  the  Irish,  as  freeholdiug  to  the  English  people, 
is  needed  of  our  statesmen  is  that  they  recognize  in  legielal 
that  which  they  can  not  but  admit  in  private  talk,  ni 
that  there  maybe  essential  differences  between  race  and 

The  results  of  legislation  which  proceeds  upon  this 
may  follow  very  slowly  upon  the  change  of  system,  for  th» 
is  at  present  no  nucleus  whatever  for  the  feeling  of 
which  we  would  create.  Even  the  alliance  of  the  Irisli 
ticians  with  the  English  Radicals  is  merely  temporary: 
Irish  antipathy  to  the  English  does  not  distinguish  bi 
Conservative  and  Radical.  Years  of  good  government 
be  needed  to  create  an  alliance  against  which  centuries  of 
pression  and  wrong-doing  protest.  We  may  forget,  but 
Irish  will  hardly  find  themselves  able  to  forget  at  present  thsty.' 
while  we  make  New  Zealand  savages  British  citizens  as  well 
as  subjects,  protect  them  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
encourage  them  to  vote  at  our  polling-booths,  and  take  thdr 
place  as  constables  and  officers  of  the  law,  our  fathers  "  plant 
ed"  Ireland,  and  declared  it  no  felony  to  kilt  an  Irishman 
his  mother-soil. 

In  spite  of  their  possession  of  much  political  power,  and 
of  the  entire  city  government  of  several  great  towns,  the  Jxvif 
in  America  are  neither  physically  nor  morally  weE  oS 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  at  some  future  day,  they  still  &i^ 
themselves  politically  in  English  hands.  The  very  languagl 
that  they  are  compelled  to  speak  is  hateful,  even  to  men  Ti " 
inow  no  other.    With  an  impotent.  B^lUt  which  would 
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i^rer^^not  very  sad,  a  resolntion  was  carried  by  ac- 
^raation  tliroiigli  both  houBGa  of  the  Fenian  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  this  year  "tliat  the  word  'English'  be  unani- 
mously dropped,  and  tbat  the  worda  '  Ameriuan  language '  be 
nsed  in  the  futnre." 

From  the  Cabinet,  from  Congress,  from  every  ofEee,  liigli 
or  low,  not  controlled  by  the  Fenian  vote,  the  Iriah  are  sys- 
kanatically  excluded ;  but  it  can  not  bo  American  public  opin- 
ion, which  has  prevented  the  Catholic  Iriah  fi-om  rising,  as 
merchants  aiid  traders,  even  in  New  York.  Yet,  while  there 
ire  Belfast  names  high  up  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  in  San 
Francisco,  there  are  none  from  Cork,  none  from  the  southern 
CDimlriea.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  true  Irishman  wants 
the  perseverance  to  become  a  succeesful  merchaut,  and  thrives 
best  at  pure  brain-work,  or  upon  land.  Three-fourths  of  the 
Irish  in  America  remain  in  towns,  losing  the  attachment  to  the 
wi!  which  is  the  strongest  characteristic  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland, 
Md  finding  no  new  home ;  disgustjjd  at  their  exclusion  in 
America  from  political  life  and  power,  it  is  those  men  who 
turn  to  Fenianism  as  a  rehef.  Through  drink,  through  gam- 
bling, and  the  other  vices  of  homeless,  thriftioss  men,  they  are 
soon  reduced  to  beggary;  and,  moral  as  they  are  by  nature, 
tile  Irish  are  nevertheless  supplying  America  with  that  which 
she  ne^'er  before  possessed — a  criminal  and  pauper  class.  Of 
10,000  people  sent  to  jsA  each  year  in  Massachusetts,  6000  are 
IriBh-bom;  in  Chicago,out  of  the  3598  convicts  of  the  last 
year,  only  84  were  native-bom  Americans, 

To  .the  AmericanSj  Fenianism  has  many  aspects.  The 
iireater  number  hate  the  Irish,  but  sympathize  ]>rof oundly  with 
Ireland.  Many  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  repuhlioanisra  prevail 
tbroughotit  the  world  that  they  support  the  Iriah  republic  in 
any  way,  except,  indeed,  by  taking  its  paper-money,  and  look 
npon  its  establishment  as  a  first  step  toward  the  erection  of  a 
free  government  that  shall  include  England  and  Scotland  as 
"*U.  Some  think  the  Fenians  will  burn  the  Cajjitol  and  rob 
the  banks:  some  regard  them  with  satisfaction,  or  the  reverse, 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  One  of  the  latter  kind  of 
lookers-on  said  to  me,  "  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, not  that  I  wish  auccesa  to  the  Brotherhood  as  agavaftt 
70D  EngUafa^  imt  beatutae  I  rejoice  to  see  &nioiig  ItusYaoteo.  a 
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powerful  centre  of  resistaoco  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We,' 
ill  thia  country,  were  being  delivered  over,  bound  baud  atid 
foot,  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  these  Fenians,  by  their  power 
and  their  violence  against  the  priests,  have  divided  the  Irish 
oainp,  and  rescued  us."  The  unfortunate  Canadians,  for  their 
part,  ask  why  they  should  be  shot  and  robbed  because  Brilain 
maltreats  the  Irish  ;  but  we  must  not  forg.et  that  the  Fenian 
i-aid  on  Cauada  was  an  exact  repetitioD,  almost  on  the  same 
ground,  of  the  Bt.  Alban's  raid  into  the  American  territory  dar- 
ing the  rebellion. 

The  Fenians  would  be  as  absolutely  without  strength  in 
America  as  they  are  without  credit,  were  it  not  for  the  anli- 
British  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  rankling 
of  the  Alabama  question,  or,  rather,  of  the  remembrance  of 
our  general  conduct  during  the  rebellion,  in  the  hearts  of  tiie 
republicans.  It  is  impossible  to  spend  much  time  in  New  En- 
gland without  becoming  aware  that  the  people  of  the  sis 
North-eastei-n  States  love  us  from  the  heart.  Nothing  but 
thia  can  explain  the  character  of  their  feeling  toward  ub  on 
these  Alabama  claims.  That  we  should  refuse  an  arbitration 
upon  the  whole  question  le  to  them  inexplicable,  and  they 
grieve  with  wondering  sorrow  at  our  perversity. 

It  is  not  here  that  the  legal  question  need  be  raised;  foi' 
observers  of  the  present  position  of  the  English  race  it  is 
enough  that  there  exists  between  Britain  and  America  a  bar 
to  perfect  friendship — a  ground  for  future  quarrel — upon 
which  we  refuse  to  allow  aa  all-embracing  arbitration.  We 
allege  that  we  are  the  beat  judges  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
case,  that  our  dignity  would  be  compromised  by  arbitration 
upon  these  points;  but  such  dignity  must  always  be  com- 
promised by  arbitration,  for  common  friends  are  caUed  in  only 
when  each  party  to  the  dispute  has  a  case  in  the  justice  of 
which  his  dignity  is  bound  up.  Arbitration  is  resorted  to  aa  a 
means  of  avoiding  wars ;  and,  dignity  or  no  dignity,  every  thing 
that  can  cause  war  is  proper  matter  for  arbitration.  What 
even  if  some  little  dignity  be  lost  by  the  affair,  in  addition  to 
that  which  has  been  lost  already  ?  No  such  loss  can  be  set 
against  the  frightful  hiirtfulness  to  the  race  and  to  the  canae 
of  freedom,  of  war  between  Britain  atid  America. 

The  gaestion  comes  plainly  enough  to  tliis  point ;  y{%  ^ 
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lerioa  says  we  are  wrong ;  they  offer  arbi- 
n,  which  we  refuse  upon  a  point  of  etiquette — fori*  that 
id  we  decline  to  refer  to  arbitration  a  point  which  to 
lea  appears  esseutiaL  It  looks  to  the  worlil  as  though 
fer  to  submit  to  the  umpire  chosen  those  points  Only  on 
■which  we  are  already  prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  in  the 
I.  America  asks  us  to  submit,  as  we  should  do  in  pri- 
life,  the  whole  correspondence  on  which  the  quarrel 
8.  Even  if  we,  better  instructed  in  the  precedents  of  in- 
lational  law  than  were  the  Americans,  could  not  but  he  in 
right,  still,  as  we  know  that  intelligent  and  able  meu  in  the 
«d  States  think  otherwise,  and  would  fancy  their  cause  the 
one  in  a  war  which  might  arise  upon  the  difficulty,  surely 
'ftere  is  ground  for  arbitration.  It  would  be  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  civilization  that  we  ehould  set  to  work  to  cut  our 
brothers'  throats  upon  a  point  of  etiquette ;  and  by  dechning 
on  the  ground  of  honor  to  discuss  these  claims,  we  are  com- 
promising that  honor  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

In  democracies  such  as  America  or  France,  every  citizen 
fisls  an  insult  to  his  country  as  an  insult  to  himself.  The  Al- 
abaiua  question  is  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  heart — which  is 
worse — of  every  American  who  talks  with  an  Englishman  in 
England  or  America. 

All  nations  commit  at  times  the  error  of  acting  as  though 
tiey  think  that  every  people  on  earth  except  tliemaelves  are 
unanimous  in  their  policy.  Neglecting  the  race  distinctions 
and  the  class  distinctions  which  in  England  are  added  to  the 
aniversal  essential  differences  of  minds,  the  Americans  are  con- 
meed  that,  during  the  late  war,  we  thought  as  one  man,  and 
Hat,  in  this  present  matter  of  the  Alabama  claims,  we  stand 
imt  and  act  as  a  united  people. 

A  New  Yorker  with  whom  I  staid  at  Quebec — a  shrewd 
but  kindly  fellow — was  an  odd  instance  of  the  American  inoar- 
pncity  to  understand  the  British  nation  which  almost  equals 
our  own  in  ability  to  comprehend  America.  Kind  and  hospit- 
able to  me,  as  is  any  American  to  every  Englishman  in  all 
times  and  places,  ho  detested  British  policy,  and  obstinately 
refuRed  to  see  that  there  is  an  England  larger  than  Downing 
Street,  a  nation  outside  Pall  Mall.  "  England  was  with  the 
rebels  thronglioQt  the  wsr."    "Excuse  me;  oqt  1:1:1^% (Ja»it«& 
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were  so,  perhaps,  bnt  our  mlera  don't  represent  ns  any  more 
than  ^our  39th  Congress  represents  Gteorge  Washington."  ii 
America,  where  Congress  does  fairly  represent  the  nation,  and 
where  there  has  never  been  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  body  fa- 
vorable to  any  policy  which  half  the  nation  snpportedj  men 
can  not  understand  that  there  should  exist  a  country  which 
ihinka  one  way,  but,  through  her  rulers,  speaks  another.  We 
may  disown  the  national  policy,  but  we  suffer  for  it. 

The  hospitality  to  any  EngUshman  of  the  Anierioan  En- 
gland-hater is  extraordinary.  An  old  Southerner  in  Richmond 
said  to  me,  in  a  breath, "  I'd  go  and  live  in  England  if  I  didn't 
hate  it  as  I  do.  England,  sir,  betrayed  us  in  the  most  scouV 
drelly  way — talked  of  sympathy  wilii  the  South,  and  stood  1^ 
to  see  us  swallowed  up.     I  hate  England,  sir  I     Come  and  at^^ 

a  week  with  me  at  my  place  in County.     Going 

to-day  ?     Well,  then,  you  return  this  way  next  week.    Coi 
then  !     Come  on  Saturday  week," 

When  we  ask, "  Why  do  you  press  the  Alabama 
against  us,  and  not  the  Florida,  the  Georgia,  and  the  Raj 
hannook  clMms  against  the  French  ?"  the  answer  ' 
we  don't  care  about  the  iVonch,  and  what  they  do  and  think: 
besides,  we  owe  them  some  courtesy  after  bundling  them  out 
of  Mexico  in  the  way  we  did."  But  in  truth  there  is  among 
Americans  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  offensive  powers 
of  Great  Britain;  and  such  ia  the  jealousy  of  young  natioDSf.i 
that  this  exaggeration  becomes  of  itself  a  cause  of  dangeo! 
Were  the  Americans  as  fully  convinced,  as-we  ourselves 
of  our  total  incapacity  to  carry  on  a  land-war  with  the  UiiiteA' 
States  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  bolder  spiritt 
among  them  would  cease  to  feel  themselves  under  an  assumeA 
necessity  to  show  ua  our  own  weakness  and  their  own  strengw 

The  chief  reason  why  America  finds  much  to  offend  her  is 
our  conduct  is  that  she  cares  for  the  opinion  of  no  other  peSi 
pie  than  the  English.  America,  before  the  terrible  blow  Uf 
her  confidence  and  love  that  our  conduct  during  the  rebellistfl 
gave,  used  morally  to  lean  on  England.  Happily  for  heradfi 
she  is  now  emancipated  from  the  mental  thraldom;  but  SH 
still  yearns  toward  our  kindly  friendship,  A  Napoleonic  at 
ator  harangues,  a  French  paper  declaims  against  America  a 
;  who  cares  ?     But  a  Ttmea  leader,  or  a  apeeohi 


I  parliament  from  a  minister  of  the  Crown  cuts  to  the  heart, 
Wounding  terribly.  A  nation,  like  an  individnal,  never  quar- 
tela  with  a  stranger ;  there  must  be  love  at  bottom  for  even 
([nenilonsness  to  arise.  While  I  was  in  Boston,  one  of  the 
A>reaiost  writers  of  America  said  to  me  in  conversation, "  I 
have  no  son, but  I  had  a  nephew  of  my  own  name;  a  grand 
fellow;  young,  handsome,  winning  in  his  ways,  full  of  family 
affections,  an  ardent  student.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  to  the 
iront  as  a  private  in  one  of  our  regimenta  of  Massacbusotta 
Volunteers,  and  was  promoted  for  bravery  to  a  captaincy.  AU 
of  HE  here  looked  on  him  as  a  New  England  Philip  Sidney,  the 
type  of  all  that  was  manly,  chivalrous,  and  noble.  Tlie  very 
day  that  I  received  news  of  bis  being  killed  in  leading  his 
company  against  a  regiment,  I  was  forced  by  my  duties  here 
to  read  a  leader  in  one  of  your  chief  papers  upon  tlie  officering 
<^  our  army,  in  which  it  was  more  than  hinted  that  our  troops 
consisted  of  German  cut-throats  and  pot-house  Irish,  led  by 
sharpers  and  broken  politicians.  Can  you  wonder  at  my  be- 
ing bitter  ?" 

That  there  must  be  in  America  a  profound  feeling  of  affec- 
tion for  our  country  is  shown  by  the  avoidance  of  war  when 
Te  recognized  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  and  again,  at  the  time 
of  the  "  Trent "  affair,  when  the  surface-cry  was  overwhelm- 
ingly for  battle,  and  the  Cabinet  only  able  to  tide  it  over  by 
promising  the  West  war  with  England  as  soon  as  the  rebellion 
WW  put  down.  "  One  war  at  a  time,  gentlemen,"  said  Lincoln. 
The  man  who,  of  all  in  America,  had  most  to  lose  by  war  with" 
England,  said  to  me  of  the  "  Trent "  affair, "  I  was  written  to  by 

C to  do  all  I  could  for  peace.     I  wrote  hiin  back  that  if 

«r  Attorney-general  decided  that  our  seizure  of  the  men  was 
Isirtal,  I  would  spend  my  last  dollar  in  the  cause." 

The  Americana,  everywhere  affectionate  toward  the  indi- 
ridiial  Enghshman,  make  no  secret  of  their  feeling  that  the 
fint  advances  toward  a  renewal  of  the  national  friendship 
Wght  to  come  from  us.  They  might  remind  us  that  onr  M*- 
Ml  aubjects  have  a  proverb, "  Let  friends  settle  their  disputes 
M  friends." 
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AMERICA. 
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Wk  are  coaBting  ag;iin,  gliding  through  calm,  blue  wafeBj. 
watching  the  dolphios  as  they  play,  and  the  boobies  as  they 
fly,  stroke  and  stroke,  with  the  paddles  of  the  ship.  On  tie 
right  mountains  rise  through  the  warm  misty  air,  and  form  a 
long  towering  line  upon  the  upper  skies.  Hanging  high  above 
us  are  the  volcano  of  fire  and  that  of  water — twin  raonaoera 
of  Guatemala  City,  fn  the  sixteenth  century  the  water- 
mountain  drowned  it ;  in  the  eighteenth  it  was  burnt  by  the 
fire-hill.  Since  then  the  city  has  been  shaken  to  pieces  l^r 
earthquakes,  and  of  sixty  thousand  men  and  women,  hardly 
one  escaped.  Down  the  valley,  between  the  peaks,  we  have 
through  the  mahogany  groves  an  exquisite  distant  view  to- 
ward the  city.  Once  more  passing  on,  we  get  peeps,  now  ot 
West  Honduras,  and  now  of  the  island  coffee  plantations  oi 
Costa  Rica.  The  heat  is  terrible.  It  was  just  here,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Drake,  that  he  fell  in  with  a  shower  so  hi 
scalding  tliat  each  drop  burnt  its  hole  through  his 
clothes  as  they  hung  up  to  dry,  "  Steep  stories,"  it  is  olesTj 
were  known  before  the  plantation  of  America. 

Now  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  leave-taking  of  the 
tinent,  we  can  begin  to  reflect  upon  facts  gleaned  daring 
to  twenty-nine  of  the  forty-five  Territories  and  States — i 
nine  empires  the  size  of  Spain, 

A  roan  may  see  American  countries,  from  the  pine-^ 
of  Maine  to  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra ;  may  talk  with  Amei 
men  and  women,  from  the  sober  citizens  of  Boston  to  Di_ 
Indians  in  California ;  may  eat  of  American  dishes,  from  jerl 
buffalo  in  Colorado  to  clam-bakes  on  the  shores  near  Saledt' 
and  yet,  from  the  time  he  first  "smeUa  the  molasses" 
Nantucket  light-ship  to  the  moment  Trhen  tbe  pilot  quits 
at  the  Golden  Gate,  may  have  no  idea  of  an  America.  Yoft 
may  have  seen  the  East,  the  South,  the  West,  the  Pacific  States, 
and  yet  have  failed  to  find  America,  It  is  not  till  you  have 
Jeft  her  shorea  that  her  image  gcowa  ap  in  the  mind. 
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le  first  thing  that  strikes  the  Englishniiui  just  landed  in 

York  is  the  apparent  Latinization  of  the  English  in 

Liaerica ;  but  before  he  leaves  the  country,  he  comes  to  see  - 

.t  this  is  at  most  a  local  fact,  aiid  that  the  trae  moral  of 

lerica  is  the  vigor  of  the  English  race — the  defeat  of  the 
leaper  by  the  dearer  peoples,  the  victory  of  the  man  whose 

'  costs  four  shillings  a  day  over  the  man  whose  food  costs 
pence.     Excluding  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  English  in 

terica  are  absorbing  the  Grermaos  and  the  Celts,  destroying 

Red  Indians,  and  checking  the  advance  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Saxon  is  the  only  extirpating  race  on  earth.  Up  to 
fflie  commeDcemeDl  of  the  now  inevitable  destmetion  of  the 
"Red  Indians  of  Central  North  America,  of  the  Maories,  and 
■of  the  Australians  by  the  English  colonists,  no  numerous  race 
had  ever  been  blotted  out  by  an  invader.  The  Danes  and 
Saxons  amalgamated  with  the  Britons,  the  Goths  and  Bur- 
gnndians  with  the  Gauls  r  the  Spaniards  not  only  never  anni- ' 
hilated  a  people,  but  have  thcmaelves  been  all  but  completely 
eipelled  by  the  Indians,  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The 
Portngnese  in  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  French  in  Canada 
snd  Algeria,  have  conquered  but  not  killed  off  the  t^tive  peo- 
flss,  Hitherto  it  has  been  nature's  rule  that  the  race  that 
peopled  a  country  in  the  earliest  historic  days  should  people  it 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  American  problem  is  this :  Does  the 
Uff,  in  a  modified  shafTe,  fiold  good,  in  spite  of  the  destruction 
of  the  native  population  ?  It  is  true  that  the  negroes,  n 
that  they  are  free,  are  commencing  slowly  to  die  out — -that  the 
Sew  Englanders  are  dying  fast,  and  their  places  being  sup- 
plied by  immigrants  ?  Can  the  English  in  America,  in  the 
hng  run,  survive  the  common  fate  of  all  migratmg  races  ?  Is 
ft  true  that,  if  the  American  settlers  continue  to  exist,  it  will 
be  at  tlie  price  of  being  no  longer  English,  but  Red  Indian  ? 
ft  is  certain  that  the  English  families  long  in  the  land  have 
the  features  of  the  extirpated  race ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
negroes  there  is  at  present  no  trace  of  any  change,  save  in 
their  becoming  dark  brown  instead  of  black. 

The  Maories — an  immigrant  race — were  dying  off  in  New 
Zealand  when  we  landed  there.  The  Red  Indiana  of  Mexico 
—another  immigrant  people — had  themselvea  wnder^onfe  ie,- 
alme,  TixaneTioal  aad  moral,  vfhea  we  first  "became  acc^aaiwSjwflk 
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with  them.     Are  we  English  in  turn  to  degenerate  abroad, 
under  preBsnre  of  a  gi'eat  natural  law  forbidding  change?     It 

.  la  easy  to  say  that  the  English  in  Old  England  are  not  a  na- 
tive, but  an  inamigrant  race ;  that  they  show  no  symptoms  of 
decline.  There,  however,  the  change  was  shght,  the  distance 
short,  the  difEereuce  of  climate  small. 

The  rapidity  of  the  disappearance  of  physical  type  is  equal- 
led at  least,  if  not  succeeded,  by  that  of  the  total  alteration 
of  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  immigrant  races — the  en- 
tire destruction  of  eccentricity,  in  short.  The  change  that 
comes  over  those  among  the  Ii-ish  who  do  not  remain  in  the 
great  towns  is  not  greater  than  that  which  overtakes  the  En- 
gUsh  hand-workers,  of  whom  some  thousands  reach  America 
each  year.  Gradually  eettling  down  on  land,  and  finding  tbeiiL- 
selves  lost  in  a  sea  of  intelligence,  and  freed  from  the  i 
ing  obatacles  of  antiquated  institutions  and  class  prejudice,  dll 

*  English  handicraftsman,  ceasing  to  be  roused  to  a^ressifll 
Radicalism  by  the  opposition  of  sinister  interests,  merges  inSi 
the  contented  homestead  settler  or  adventurous  hackwoocb 
man.  Greater  even  than  this  revolution  of  character  is  tha 
which  falls  upon  the  Celt.  Not  only  is  it  a  fact  known  alile 
to  physiologists  and  statisticians,  that  the  children  of  Iriai 
parents  born  in  America  are,  physically,  not  Irish,  hut  Amer 
cans,  but  the  like  is  true  of  the  moral  type ;  the  change  in  thJ 
is  at  least  as  sweeping.  The  son  of  Fenian  Pat  and  brigU 
eyed  Biddy  is  the  normal,  gaunt  American,  quick  of  thoagbi 
bnt  slow  of  speech,  whom  we  have  begun  to  recognize  as  tf 
latest  production  of  the  Saxon  race,  when  housed  upon  tl 
Western  prairies,  or  in  the  pine  woods  of  New  England, 

For  the  moral  change  in  the  British  workmen  it  is  a 
difficult  to  account;  the  man  who  will  leave  country,  hom 
and  friends,  to  seek  new  fortunes  in  Americ.i,  is  essential^ 
not  an  ordinary  man.  As  a  rule,  he  is  above  the  average  I 
intelligence,  or,  if  defective  in  this  point,  he  makes  np  f' 
lack  of  wit  by  the  possession  of  concentrativeness  and  energJi"T 
Such  a  man  will  have  pushed  himself  to  the  front  in  his  dnt^fl 
his  union,  or  his  shop,  before  he  emigrates.  In  England  he  J 
js  somebody;  in  America  he  finds  a\i  band*  contented,  or,  if 

not  this,  at  ail  events  too  buRy  to  co-rnvVam  (A  s-a.dB."Sa.s  o&'CIq.'s^ 
f/eas  to  labor  under.     Among  ooD.ten.tea.  loan^t^a  Mjaiia. 
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>th  in  intelligence  and  ambition,  in  a  country  of  perfect 
'freedom  of  speech,  of  niaimera,  of  laws,  and  of  society,  the 
|oocupation  of  his  mind  ia  gone,  and  he  conies  to  think  him- 
eelf  what  others  aeem  to  think  him— a  nobody ;  a  man  who 
BO  ionger  is  a  living  force.  He  settles  upon  land ;  and  when 
Uie  world  knows  him  no  more,  his  children  are  happy  oom- 
growera  in  his  stead. 

The  shape  of  North  America  makes  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct peoples  within  her  hmits  almost  impossible.  An  nptum- 
ed  howl,  with  a  mountain-rira,  from  which  the  streams  ran  in- 
ward toward  the  centre,  she  must  fuse  together  all  the  races 
that  settle  within  her  borders,  and  the  fusion  must  now  be  in 
m  English  jaould. 

There  are  homogeneous  foreign  populations  in  several  por- 
tions of  the  United  States ;  not  only  the  Irish  and  Chinese, 
>t  whose  prospects  we  have  already  glanced,  but  also  Ger- 
niMa  in  Pennsylvania,  Spanish  in  "Florida,  French  ui  Louisiana 
and  at  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  In  Wisconsin  tbere  is  a  Nor- 
wegian population  of  over  a  hundred  thousand,  retaining 
Iteir  own  language  and  their  own  architecture,  and  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  tough  morsel  for  the  English  to  di- 
pet;  at  the  same  time,  the  Swedes  were  the  first  settlors  of 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and  there  they  have  disappeared. 
Milwaukee  is  a  Norwegian  town.  The  houses  are  narrow 
Md  high,  the  windows  many,  with  circular  tops  ornamented 
ill  wood  or  dark-brown  stone,  and  a  heavy  wooden  cornice 
crowns  the  front.  The  churches  have  the  wooden  bnib  and 
spire  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian  public  build- 
ings. The  Norwegians  will  not  mix  with  other  races,  and  in- 
vaiiably  flock  to  ^ots  where  there  is  already  a  large  popula- 
tion speaking  their  own  tongue.  Those  who  enter  Canada 
generally  become  dissatisfied  with  the  countiy,  and  pass  on 
into  Wisconsin  or  MinnesoUi,  bnt  the  Canadian  Government 
lias  now  under  its  consideration  a  plan  for  founding  a  Nor- 
wegian colony  on  Lake  Iluron.  The  numbers  of  this  people 
are  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  important  to  inquire  whether 
they  will  ever  merge  into  the  general  populatioo,  Anoicygj 
fonld  lead  as  to  expect  that  they  will  be  abaoTbeiV-,  ftvevx  «i 
not  hiBtorioai,  like  that  o£  the  "Fxeoft^  \D.\ja'«rt 
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From  Burlington,  in  Iowa,  I  had  visited  a  spot  the  history 

of  which  ia  typical  of  the  development  of  America — Nauvoo. 
Founded  in  1840  by  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  city  stood  npon 
a  bluff  overhaaging  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi, 
presenting  on  the  land-side  the  aspect  of  a  gentle,  graceful 
slope  surmounted  by  a  plain.  After  the  fanatical  pioneers  of 
Engliyh  civilization  had  been  driven  from  the  city  and  their 
temple  burned,  there  came  Cabet's  Icarian  band,  who  tried  to 
found  a  new  France  in  the  desert;  but  in  1856  the  leader 
died,  and  his  people  dispersed  themselves  about  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  Next  came  the  English  settlers,  actir^ 
thriving,  regardless  of  tradition,  and  Nauvoo  is  entering  on  t 
new  life  as  the  capital  of  a  wine-growing  country.  If 
Cabet  and  the  Mormons  alike  forgotten.  The  ruins  of  t 
temple  have  disappeared,  and  the  huge  stones  have  been  s 
up  in  cellars,  built  to  coutain  the  Hock — a  pleasant  wine,  IJ 
Zeltinger. 

The  bearing"  upon  rcligioa  of  the  gradual  destruction  of 
race  ia  of  great  moment  to  the  world.  Christianity  will  g 
by  the  change ;  but  which  of  its  many  branches  will  reoeiit^ 
support  is  a  question  which  only  admits  of  an  imperfect  U 
swer.  Arguing  d  priori,  we  should  expect  to  find  that,  0 
the  one  hand,  a  tendency  toward  unity  would  manifest  itsel 
taking  the  shape,  perliapa,  of  a  gain  of  strength  by  the  Catholi 
and  Anglican  churches ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  I 
a  contrary  and  still  stronger  tendency  toward  an  infinite  vat 
tiplication  of  beliefs,  till  milhona  of  men  and  women  wotd 
become  each  of  them  his  owu  Church.  Coming  to  the  actui 
cases  in  wluch  we  can  trace  the  tendencies  that  commence  4 
manifest  themselves,  we  find  that  in  America  the  j 
Church  is  gaining  ground,  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  ai 
that  the  Catholics  do  not  seem  to  meet  with  any  such  sucoc 
as  we  should  have  looked  for ;  retaining,  indeed,  their  boM 
over  the  Irish  women  and  a  portion  of  the  men,  and  havi 
their  historic  French  branches  in  Louisiana  and  in  Canada,  bat 
not,  unless  it  be  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphil^ 
making  much  way  among  the  English. 

Between  Saa  Francisco  and  Chitaga,iQT  Teli^ous  porposVB; 
iSfie  roosf  cosmopolitan  of  cities,  we  "have  to  ivaw  5' 
£he  PaciSo  city,  the  diaturbmg  ca\iaa  i 
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'Sew  Yorkers ;  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Noilh-westem  States, 
the  dominance  of  New  Ungland  ideas  :  Gtill,  we  ebuJl  find 
BO  two  cities  so  free  from  local  color,  and  from  the  influence 
of  race.  The  result  of  an  examination  is  not  encouraging :  in 
bothtJUes  there  is  much  external  show  in  the  shape  of  Church 
attendance;  in  neither  doea  religion  strike  its  roots  deeply 
fato  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  except  so  far  as  it  is  alien  and 
imported. 

The  Spiritualist  and  Unitarian  Churches  are  both  of  them 
in  Chicago  extremely  strong:  they  support  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  their  own,  and  are  led  by  men  of  remarkable 
ability  and  energy,  bnt  they  are  not  the  less  Cambridge  TJni- 
tarianism,  Boston  Spiritualism  ;  there  is  notlting  of  the  North- 
west about  them.  In  San  Fra,nci8co,  on  the  other  hand,  An- 
gUoonism  is  prospering,  but  it  is  New  York  Episcopalianism,. 
SBstained  by  immigrants  and  money  from  the  East;  in  no 
wae  is  it  a  Califomian  Church. 

Tlironghout  America  the  multiplication  of  charches  is 
rapid,  but,  among  the  native-born  Americans,  Supernatui'alism 
i»  advancing  with  great  strides.  The  Shakers  are  strong  in 
flionght,  the  Spiritualists  in  wealth  and  nntnbers ;  Communism 
psoB  ground,  but  not  Polygamy— the  Mormon  is  a  purely 
&iropean  Church. 

There  is  just  now  progressing  in  America  a  great  move- 
ment, beaded  by  the  "  Radical  Unitarians,"  toward  "  free  re- . 
ilgion,"  or  church  without  creed.  The  leaders  deny  that 
there  is  sufficient  security  for  the  spread  of  religion  in  each 
man's  individual  action;  they  desire  collective  work  by  all 
fr»4iiinkers  and  liberal  reiigionists  in  the  direction  of  trntb 
wd  purity  of  life.  Christianity  is  higher  than  dogma,  we  are 
loid:  there  is  no  way  out  of  infinite  mullijili cation  of  creeds 
bnt  by  their  total  extirpation.  Oneness  of  purpose  and  a 
Htmmon  love  for  truth  form  tlie  members'  only  tie.  Elder 
Frederick  Evans  said  to  me,  "All  truth  forms  part  of  Shaker- 
ism;"  bnt  these  free  religionists  assure  ua  that  in  all  ti'uth 
eonsiBta  their  sole  religion. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  these  American  phitoaoijhlaiil 

BBd  religioae  systems  is  their  gigantic  ■widt\",  ior  Vtietosw^', 

every  bumaa  being  who  admits  that  diBeTObod\ea.  sv^v^ts  Tawj 

Je-my  if»r  hold  intercourse  with  dwellera  u^on.  eartJa,^^^'' 
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ever  else  be  may  believe  or  disbelieve,  is  claimed  by  the  Spifr 
itualista  as  a  member  of  their  Churdi.  Tboy  teil  us  that  b 
"  Spiritu^ism  they  imderBtaud  whatever  bears  relation  t 
spirit ;"  their  system  embraeea  all  existence,  brute,  haman,  an 
divine ;  in  fact, "  the  real  man  is  a  spirit."  According  to  tha 
ardent  proeelytizers,  every  poet,  every  man  with  a  grain  < 
imagination  in  his  nature,  is  a  "  Spiritualist."  They  olai 
Plato,  Socrates,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Washington  Irvinj 
Charles  Diukens,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Paul,  Stephen,  d 
whole  oi  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Homer,  and  John  Wesl^ 
among  the  members  of  their  Church.  They  have  lately  ca 
oniaed  new  saints :  St.  Confucius,  St.  Theodore  (Parker),  £ 
Kalph  (Waldo  Emerson),  St.  Emma  (Hardinge),  all  figure  i 
their  calendar.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  tlie  e^ts  ai 
mostly  resident  in  New  England.  i 

The  tracts  published  at  the  Spiritual  Clarion  offioe,  A] 
bum.  New  York,  put  forward  Spiritualism  as  a  religion  whifl 
is  to  stand  toward  existing  churches  as  did  Chi'iatianity  ^ 
ward  Judaism,  and  announce  a  new  dispensation  to  the  poi 
pies  of  the  earth  "who  have  sown  their  wild  oats  in  Chjfi 
tianity,"  but  they  spell  supersede  with  a  "  c." 

This  strange  religion  has  long  since  left  behind  the  r 
pings  and  table-turnings  in  which  it  took  its  birth.  The 
cret  of  its  success  is  that  it  supphes  to  every  man  the  satlsfa 
tion  of  the  universal  craving  for  the  supernatural  in  any  fo3 
in  which  he  will  receive  it.  The  Spiritualists  claim  two  n 
lions  of  active  believers  and  five  million  "  favorers  " 


The  presence  of  a  large  Grerman  popnlatJon  is  thought  l| 
some  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  religious  future  I 
America,  but  the  Grermans  have  hitherto  kept  themselves  apai 
from  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation.  They  for  tbs 
most  part  withdraw  from  towns,  and  retaining  their  language 
and  supporting  local  papers  of  their  own,  five  out  of  the  woiji 
of  American  literature,  poUtics,  and  thought,  taking,  bowevC 
at  rare  intervals,  a  patriotic  part  in  national  aStfirs,  as  ^ 
notably  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  late  rebellion.  Living  thi 
by  themselves,  they  have  even  less  influence  upon  American 
religions  thought  than  have  the  Irish,  who,  speaking  the  Eat  I 
^lisb  Uoigue,  and  dwelling  almost  excluaively  in  towns,  a 
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brought  more  into  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the  repubhc. 
The  Genaans  in  America  are  in  the  main  pure  materialists, 
under  a  certain  show  of  deism;  but  hitherto  there  has  been 
no  alliatice  between  them  and  the  powerful  Chicago  Radical 
Unitarians — difference  of  language  having  thus  far  proved  a 
bar  to  the  formation  of  a  league  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  inevitable. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  moment  religious 
prospects  are  not  bright ;  the  tendency  is  rather  toward  intense 
and  unheathily  developed  feeling  in  the  few,  and  subscription  to 
some  one  of  the  Episcopalian  Cliurches — Catholic,  Anglican, 
or  Methodist — among  the  many,  coupled  with  real  indifference. 
2Jeither  the  tendency  to  unity  of  creeds  nor  that  toward  infi- 
jiite  niultiphcation  of  behefa  has  yet  made  that  progress  which 
abstract  speculation  would  have  led  ua  to  expect.  So  far  as 
"we  can  judge  from  the  few  facta  before  us,  there  is  roach  Uka- 
lihood  that  multiplication  will  in  the  future  prove  too  strong 
tor  unity. 
After  all,  there  is  not  in  America  a  greater  wonder  than  the 
^lishman  himself,  fbr  it  is  to  this  continent  that  you  must 
«ome  to  find  him  in  full  possession  of  his  powers.  Two  hun- 
"^red  and  hfty  millions  of  people  speak  or  are  ruled  by  those 
^ho  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  inhabit  a  third  of  the 
liabitabie  globe ;  hut  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  sisty 
re  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  milhona  of  English- 
ineii  dwelling  in  the  United  States  alone.  America  has  some- 
what  grown  since  the  time  when  it  was  gravely  proposed  to 
call  her  Alleghania,  after  a  chain  of  mountains  which,  looking 
from  this  western  side,  may  be  said  to  skirt  her  eastern  bor- 
der, and  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  are  but  half  the  height  of 
^  very  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

America  is  becoming,  not  English  merely,  but  world-em- 
bracing in  the  variety  of  ita  type  ;  and  as  the  English  element 
has  given  langu^e  and  history  to  that  land,  America  offers  the 
English  race  the  moral  directorship  of  the  globe,  by  ruling 
mankind  through  Saxon  institutions  and  the  English  tongue. 
Through  America  England  is  speaking  to  the  world. 
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Panama  is  a  picturesque,  time-worn  Spanish  city,  that  ri 
abruptly  from  the  sea  in  a  confused  pile  of  decaying  bastiai 
and  decayed  cathedrals,  while  a  dense  jungle  of  mangrove  am 
bambou  threatens  to  bury  it  in  rich  greenery.  The  forest  1 
filled  vitli  baboons  and  lizards  of  gigantic  size,  and  is  gi 
with  the  bright  plumage  of  the  toucauB  and  macaws,  wb3l 
within  the  walls,  every  house-top  bears  its  living  load  of  hidtf 
one  turkey-buzzards,  foul-winged  and  bloodshot-eyed. 

It  was  the  rainy  season  {which  here,  indeed,  lasts  for  tbre 
quarters  of  the  year),  and  each  day  was  an  alternation  < 
shower-bath,  and  vapor-bath  with  sickly  sim.  On  the  f 
night  of  my  stay  there  was  a  lunar  rainbow,  which  I  went  O 
to  the  roof  of  the  hotel  to  watch.  The  misty  sky  was  whj 
with  the  reflected  hght  of  the  hidden  moon,  which  waa  t 
soured  by  an  inky  cloud,  that  seemed  a  tunnel  through  ti 
heavens.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  driven  from  my  post  \ 
the  tropical  rain. 

At  the  railway  station  I  parted  fi-om  my  Califomian  friendi 
who  were  bound  for  Aspinwall,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Naj 
York,  A  stranger  scene  it  has  not  often  been  my  fortune  I 
behold.  There  can  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  nativi 
wearing  enormous  hats  and  little  else,  and  selling  every  tl 
from  linen  suits  to  the  last  French  novel.  A  t-ame  jaguarj; 
pelican,  parrots,  monkeys,  pearls,  shells,  flowers,  green  < 
nuta  and  turtles,  mangoes  and  wild  dogs,  were  among  1 
things  for  sale.  The  station  was  guarded  by  the  army  of  t 
Republic  of  New  Granada,  consisting  of  five  oflicers,  a  bnglfl 
a  drnmmer,  and  nineteen  men.     8\it  of  tlxe  men  wore  i " 
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trowsers  and  dirty  shirts  for  uniform ;  the  rest  dressed  a» 
they  pleased,  which  was  generally  in  Adamic  style.  Not  evea> 
tlie  officers  had  shoea  ;  and  of  the  twenty-one  men,  one  was  a 
fnll-blooded  Indian,  some  ten  were  negroes,  and  the  remainder 
ncBidescripts,  but  among  them  was,  of  course,  an  Irishman  from 
Cork  or  Kilkenny,  After  the  train  bad  started,  the  troops 
formed,  and  marched  Viriskly  through  the  town,  the  drummer 
trotting  along  some  twenty  yards  before  the  company,  French 
fashion,  and  beating  Uio  retraite.  The  French  invalids  from 
Acapnlco,  who  were  awaiting  in  Panama  the  arrival  of  an  im- 
perial frigate  at  Aspinwall,  stood  in  the  streets  to  see  the  NeW 
Granadiaos  pass,  twirling  their  mustaches,  and  smiling  grin^. 
'y.  One  old  dram-major,  lean  and  worn  with  fever,  tnrne4, 
to  me,  and,  shrug^ng  his  shoulders,  pointed  to  his  side :  the" 
Granadians  had  their  bayonets  tied  on  with  string. 

Whether  Panama  will  continue  to  hold  its  present  position 
a«tiie"gate  of  the  Pacific"  is  somewhat  doubtful:  Nicar»> 
S™  offers  greater  advantages  to  the  English,  Tehuantepec  to 
"tilie  American  traders.  The  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  the  ocean 
^•or  a  great  distance  to  the  westward  from  its  mouth,  are  nft* 
torious  for  their  freedom  from  all  breezes :  the  gidf  lies,  in- 
deed, in  the  equatorial  belt  of  calnis,  and  sailing-vessels  can 
*>ever  make  much  use  of  the  port  of  Panama.  Aspinwall  or  ■ 
^^lon,  OH  the  Atlantic  side,  has  no  true  port  whatever.  As 
*ODg,  however,  as  the  questiou  is  merely  one  of  railroad  and 
*1eam-ship  traffic,  Panama  may  hold  its  own  against  the  other 
Isthmus  cities ;  but  when  the  canal  is  cnt,  the  selected  spot 
*im8t  be  one  that  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  calms — in  Nio* 
ftragua  or  Mexico. 
ft  From  Panama  I  sailed  in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  New  Co- 

f     lonitti  Line  for  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand — the  longest  steam* 

I  Voyage  in  the  world.  Our  course  was  to  be  a  "great  circle'' 
L  to  Pitcaim  Island,  and  another  great  circle  thence  to  Cape 
L  PailiHer,  near  Wellington — a  distance  in  alt  of  some  6600  mile^ 
^k  hnt  our  actual  course  was  nearer  7000.  When  off  the  Gala- 
^M  psgos  Islands,  we  met  the  cold  southerly  wind  and  water, 
^^  known  as  the  Chilian  current,  and  crossed  the  equator  in  a 
^B  breeze  which  forced  us  all  to  wear  great-coats,  and  to  dream 
il    *i>at,  instead   of  entering  the   southern    hemi&ph«e,  ^b  \\«d; 

I I  came  by  mistake  within  the  arctic  circle,  t 
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Aflcr  travoreiug  lonely  and  )iitherto  unknown  seas,  anA  J 
looking  in  vain  for  a  new  gnano  island,  on  the  sixteenth  i»J  i 
we  worked  out  the  ship's  position  at  noon  iv-ith  more  tliw 
oBual  care,  if  thiit  were  possible,  and  found  that  in  four  hoiUB  ' 
we  ought  to  be  at  Pitcaim  Isltmd.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
land  was  sighted  right  ahead,  and  by  four  o'clock  we  were  i" 
the  bay,  such  as  it  is,  at  Fitcaim. 

AltJioagh  at  sea  there  was  a  calm,  the  surf  from  tb* 
ground-Bwell  beat  heavily  upon  the  shore,  and  we  were  fain  tf 
content  ourselves  with  the  view  of  the  island  from  our  deck^- 
It  consists  of  a  single  volcanic  peak,  hung  with  an  arras  <?* 
green  creepmg  plants,  passion-flowers,  and  trumpet-vinee.  A^ 
for  the  people,  they  came  off  to  us  dancing  over  the  seaa  in 
their  canoes,  and  bringing  us  green  oranges  and  bananas^ 
wliile  a  huge  union-jack  was  run  up  on  their  flag-staff  by  thoB^  . 
who  remained  on  shore.  1 

As  the  first  roan  came  on  deck,  ho  rushed  to  the  oaptaii^J 
and,  shaking  bands  \-iolently,  cried,  in  pure  English,  enUr^^ 
free  from  accent,  "  How  do  you  do,  captain  ?  How's  Va 
toria  ?"  There  was  no  dlsreapect  in  the  omission  of  the  tit] 
"  Queen ;"  the  question  seemed  to  come  from  the  heart.  Tk 
bright-eyed  lads,  Adams  and  Yomig,  descendants  of  the  Boui 
ty  mutineers,  who  had  been  the  first  to  climb  oar  sides,  as 
nounced  the  coming  of  Moses  Yomig,  the  "  magistrate  "  of  thi 
isle,  who  presently  boarded  ua  in  state.  He  was  a  grave  asi 
gentlemanly  man,  English  in  appearance,  but  somewhat  alighl 
ly  built,  as  were,  indeed,  the  lads.  The  magistrate  < 
off  to  lay  before  the  captain  the  facts  relating  to  a  feiM 
which  exists  between  two  parties  of  the  islanders,  and  npc " 
which  they  require  arbitration.  He  had  been  under  the  ii 
pression  that  we  were  a  man-of-war,  as  we  had  fii-ed  two  g 
on  entering  the  bay ;  and  being  received  by  our  officers,  who 
wore  the  cap  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  he  continued  in  the  belief 
till  the  captain  explained  what  the  "Kakaia"  was,  and  wlqr 
she  had  called  at  Pitcaim.  -t 

The  case  which  the  captain  was  to  have  heard  judicial^ 
was  l^d  before  us  for  our  advice  while  the  flues  of  the  shi] 
were  being  cleaned.  When  the  British  Government  removed 
the  Pitcaim  Islanders  to  Norfolk  Island,  no  return  to  the  old 
/joine  was  contemplated ;  but  the  indoVent  l\8.\£-«aateB  found 
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tlie  task  of  kee|>ing  the  Norfolk  lijlijiid  couvitt-roads  in  good 
repair  one  heavier  than  they  carod  to  jjerform,  and  fifty-two 
of  tli(<m  have  lately  come  back  to  Pilcairn.  A  widow  who  rfr 
lurnt-'d  with  the  othera  claims  a  third  of  the  whole  island  as 
having  been  the  property  of  her  late  husband,  and  is  support- 
ed in  her  demand  by  half  tlie  islanders,  while  Moses  Young 
and  the  remainder  of  the  people  admit  the  facts,  but  assert 
that  the  desertion  of  the  island  was  complete,  and  operated  as 
an  entire  abandonment  of  titles  which  the  reoccupation  can 
not  revive.  The  success  of  the  woman's  claira,  they  say^ 
would  be  the  destrnction  of  the  prosperity  of  Pitcaim. 

The  case  would  be  an  extremely  cnrious  one  if  it  had  to  be 
decided  upon  legal  grounds,  for  it  would  raise  complicated 
qaestiona  both  on  the  natnre  of  British  citizenship  and  the 
character  of  the  "  occupation  "  title ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
■the  islanders  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Governor  of 
^BW  South  Wales,  to  which  colony  they  consider  themselves 
Ui  some  degree  attached. 

When  we  had  drawn  np  a  case  to  be  submitted  to  Sir  John 
^S^anng,  our  captain  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  magis- 
*»ate,  who  agreed  to  supply  the  ships  of  the  new  line,  when- 
«Ter  daylight  aUowed  them  to  call  at  Pitcaira,  with  oranges, 
KMnanas,  ducks,  and  fowls,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  cloth. 
&nd  tobacco  in  exchange,  tobacco  being  the  money  of  the 
^'oljTieflian  Archipelago.  Mr.  Young  told  us  that  hia  people 
l>ad  thirty  sheep,  which  were  owned  by  each  of  the  familiea 
in  turn,  the  household  taking  care  of  them  and  receiving  the 
l>rofit8  for  one  year.  Water,  he  said,  sometimes  falls  short  m 
island,  but  they  then  make  use  of  the  juice  of  the  green 
v^ocoaunt.  Their  school  is  excellent;  all  the  children  can  read 
*«d  write,  and  ia  the  election  of  magistrates  they  have  female 
■wfErage. 

When  we  went  on  deck  again  to  talk  to  the  younger  men, 
-Adams  asked  us  a  new  qaestion :  "  Have  you  a  Sunday  at 
-fibme  or  a  British  Workman  ?"  Our  books  and  papers  hav- 
»tig  been  ransacked,  Moses  Young  prepared  to  leave  the  ship, 
tddng  with  him  pi-esents  from  the  stores.  Besides  the  cloth, 
tobaeoo,  hats,  and  linen,  there  was  a  bottle  of  brandy — given 
ior  medicine,  as  the  islanders  are  strict  teetotaUera.  WV»!ia 
Toong  held  the  bottle  in  hia  hand,  atl&id  to  tmat  ■Jliua' 
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with  it,  Adams  read  the  label  and  cried  out,  "  Brandy  ? 
much  for  a  dose  ?  .  .  .  .  Oh  yes !  all  right — I  know ;  it's 
good  for  the  women?"  When  they  at  last  left  the  ehip^s 
side,  ODe  of  the  canoes  was  filled  with  a  crinoline  and  blii9> 
silk  dress  for  Mrs.  Yoimg,  and  another  with  a  rcd-and-bTowB 
tartan  for  Mrs.  Adams,  both  given  by  lady  passengerB,  wh9a 
the  lads  went  ashore  in  dust-ooats  and  smoking-oapa. 

Now  that  the  French,  with  their  singular  habit  of  every- 
where annexing  countries  which  other  colonizing  nations  have 
rejected,  are  rapidly  occupying  alt  the  Polynesian  groups  ex- 
cept the  only  ones  that  are  of  value,  namely,  the  Sandwicft 
islands  and  New  Zealand,  Pitcaim  becomes  of  some  interest 
as  a  solitary  British  post  on  the  very  border  of  the  FrenA' 
dominions,  and  it  has  for  us  the  stronger  claim  to  notice,  whi«4i 
is  raised  by  the  fact  that  it  has  figured  for  the  last  few  yesffff' 
on  the  wrong  side  of  our  British  budget. 

As  we  stood  out  from  the  hay  into  the  lonely  seas,  tiHk 
island  peak  showed  a  black  outline  against  a  pale-green  sk^ 
but  in  the  west  the  heavy  clouds  that  in  the  Pacific  never 
feil  to  cumber  the  horizon  were  glowing  with  a  crimaon  castt. 
by  the  now-set  sun,  and  the  dancing  wavelets  were  tinted  wilH 
reflected  hnes.  M 

The  "soai-let  shafts,"  which  poets  have  ascribed  to  dfl 
tropical  sunrise,  are  common  at  sunse*  in  the  South  PaoiQll 
Almost  every  night  the  reclining  sun,  sinking  behind  tin 
clonds,  throws  rays  across  the  sky — not  yellow,  as  in  £!iiraf| 
and  America,  but  red  or  rosy  pink.  On  the  night  after  leVH 
ing  Pituaim,  I  saw  a  still  grander  effect  of  light  and  cohM 
The  sun  had  act,  and  in  the  west  the  clear  greenish  aky  vr^H 
hidden  by  pitch-black  thunder-clouds.  Through  these  wOM 
crimson  caves.  ^ 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  our  voyage  we  sighted  thei 
frowning  cliffs  of  Palliser,  where  the  bold  bluff,  coming  sheep ' 
down  three  thousand  feet,  receives  the  fall  shock  of  the  Soutli' 
Seas  —  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  grand  scenery  of  New 
Zealand;  and  within  a  few  hours  we  were  running  up  t]]6' 
great  sea-lake  of  Port  Nicholson  toward  long  lines  of  ateaing 
ers  at  a  wharf,  behind  which  were  the  cottages  of  Wellington 
the  capital.  M 

l_      gb  me,  coming  from  Sao  Fraaciaeo  and  tiia  -Mwai|J 
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ington  appeared  very  English,  and  extremely 
;  the  town  is  sunny  and  still,  but  with  a  holiday  look; 
1, 1  coald  not  help  fancying  that  it  was  Sunday.  A  eer- 
1  to  what  was  the  day  of  the  week  prevailed 
mong  the  passengers  and  crew,  for  we  had  arrived  upon  our 
PFednesday,  the  New  Zealand  Thursday,  and  so,  without  los- 
;  an  hour,  lost  a  day,  which,  nnless  by  going  round  the 
world  the  olher  way,  can  never  be  regained.  The  bright 
colors  of  the  painted  wooden  houses,  the  clear  air,  the  rose- 
beds,  wid  the  emerald-green  grass,  are  the  true  cause  of  the 
Holiday  look  of  the  New  Zealand  towns,  and  Wellington  ia 
ibfi  gayest  of  them  all ;  for,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earth- 
qniik^  the  towns-folk  are  not  allowed  to  build  in  brick  or 
stone.  The  natives  say  that  once  in  every  month.  "  Ruaiinoko 
tBras  himself,"  and  sad  things  follow  to  the  shaken  earth. 

It  was  now  November,  the  New  Zealand  spring,  and  the 
ouiskirts  of  Wellington  were  gay  with  the  cherry-trees  in 
fall  fruiting  and  English  dog-roses  in  full  bloom,  while  on 
every  road-side  bank  the  gorse  blazed  in  its  coat  of  yellow: 
Ihere  was,  too,  to  me,  a  singular  charm  in  the  bright  green 
'arf,  after  the  tawny  grass  of  California. 

Without  making  a  long  halt,  I  started  for  the  South  Island, 
fifst  steaming  across  Cook's  Strait«,  and  up  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  to  Picton,  and  then  through  the  French  Pass — a  narrow 
passage  filled  with  fearful  whirlpools — to  Nelson,  a  gem-like 
little  Cornish  village.  After  a  day's  "cattlo-brandinij"  with 
M  old  college  friend  at  his  farm  in  the  valley  of  the  Maitai,  I 
sailed  again  for  the  south,  laying  for  a  night  in  Massacre  Bay 
">  avoid  the  worst  of  a  tremendous  gale,  and  then  coasting 
liown  to  the  Duller  and  Hokitita — the  new  gold-fielda  of  the 
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Placed  In  the  very  track  of  atorma,  and  opened  to  the 
sweep  of  rolling  seas  from  every  quarter,  exposed  to  waves 
'liat  run  from  pole  to  pole,  or  from  South  Africa  to  G«^ 
Btttfy  the  aborea  of  New  Zealand  are  iameft.  toi  otj^ 
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',  and  her  western  rivers  for  the  danger  of  their  bars.     In.J 
.ranees  at  Melbourne  arp  five  timca  as  high  for  the  voyage 

Hokitika  as  for  the  longer  cruise  to  Brisbanu. 

our  little  steamer  of  a  hundred  tons,  built  to  cross  the 
we  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Hokitika  River  soon 

iY  dark,  but  lay  all  night  some  ten  miles  to  the  south-weat 
port.  As  we  steamed  in  the  early  morning  from  our 
ichorage,  there  rose  up  on  the  east  the  finest  aunrise  view 

which  it  has  been  my  foitune  to  set  eyes. 

A  hundred  miles  of  the  Soathem  Alps  stood  out  upon  a 
_  '  blue  sky  in  corvea  of  a  gloomy  white  that  were  just  be- 
ginning to  blush  with  pink,  but  ended  to  the  southward  in  a 
cone  of  fire  that  stood  up  from  the  ocean;  it  was  the  snow- 
dome  of  Mount  Cbok  struck  by  the  rising  sun.  The  c 
green  bush,  flaming  with  the  crimson  of  the  rata-blooms, 
hung  upon  the  mountain-side,  and  covered  the  plain  to  the 
▼ery  margin  of  the  nan'ow  sands  with  a  dense  jungle. 
was  one  of  those  sights  that  haunt  men  for  years,  like  the 
eyes  of  Mary  in  Bellim's  Milan  picture. 

On  the  bar,  three  raukfi  of  waves  appeared  to  stand  fixed 
in  walls  of  surf.  These  huge  i-oUers  are  sad  destroyers  of  the 
New  Zealand  coasting-ships :  a  steamer  was  lost  here  a  week 
before  my  visit,  and  the  harbor-master'a  whale-boat  dashed  in 
pieces,  and  two  men  drowned. 

Lashing  every  thing  that  was  on  deck,  and  battening  down 
the  batches  in  case  we  should  ground  in  crossing,  we  prepared 
to  ran  the  gauntlet,  Tlie  steamers  often  groimd  for  an  in- 
stant while  in  the  trough  between  the  waves,  and  the  second 
aea  sweeps  them  from  stem  to  stem,  but  carries  them  into  the 
Btill  water.  Watching  our  time,  we  were  borne  on  a  great, 
rolliug,  white-capped  wave  into  the  quiet  lakelet  that  forma 
the  harbor,  just  as  the  sim,  coming  slowly  ui>  behind  the  range,. 
I  was  firing  the  Alps  from  north  to  south;  but  it  was  not  till 
'we  had  lain  some  minutes  at  the  wharf  that  the  sun  rose  to  us 
poor  mortals  of  the  sea  and  plain.  Hokitika  Bay  is  strangely 
Take  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  but  Mount  Rosa 
is  inferior  to  Mount  Cook. 

As  I  walked  up  from  the  quay  to  the  town,  looking  for  the 
""  Empire  "  Hotel,  which  I  had  heard  was  tke  bcfttHo'H.o^'tJias 


^»  bey  carrying  a  bundle  oi  a 
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the  early  edition  for  t>ie  np-conntry  coaches,  bnt  1  asked  ii' 
uould  epare  me  a  copy.  lie  put  ope  iiito  my  hand.  "H 
much?"  I  asked.  "A  an:ipper,"  "A  snapper?"  *'Ay- 
tizzy."  Understanding  this  more  familiar  term,  I  gave  hil 
ahiUing.  Instead  of  "  change,"  he  cooked  up  Ms  knee,  alapj 
the  shilling  down  on  it,  and  said  "  Cry  1"  I  accordingly  pr 
"  Woman  !"  and  won,  he  loyally  returning  the  coin,  and  wi 
ing  off  minns  a  paper. 

Wlien  I  reached  that  particular  gin-palace  which  was ' 
as  the  hot«l,  I  found  that  all  the  rooms  were  occupied, 
that  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  lie  down  on  a  deal  side-table  in 
billiard- roooL     In  our  voyage  down  the  coast  from  NeL 
we  had  brought  for  the  Buller  and  for  Hokitika  a  cabin 
of  cut  flowers  for  bouquets,  of  which  the  diggers  are 
fond.    The  fact  was  pretty  enough :  the  store  set  upon  a 
gle  rose — "an  English  rose-bud" — culled  from  a  plant  1 
had  been  brought  from  the  Old  Country  in  a  clipper-ship, 
BtiU  more  touching,  but  the  flowers  made  sleep  below  impos- 
aihle,  and  it  had  been  blowing  too  hard  for  me  to  sleep  on 
deck,  80  that  I  was  glad  to  lie  down  upon  my  table  for  ao 
hour's  rest.     The  boards  were  rough  and  full  of  cracks,  and 
I  began  to  dream  that,  walking  on  the  landing-stage,  I  ran 
against  a  man,  who  drew  his  revolver  upon  me.     In  wrench- 
ing it  from  him,  I  hurt  my  hand  in  the  lock,  and  woke  to  find 
my  fingers  pinched  in  one  of  the  chinks  of  the  long  table. 
Despairing  of  further  sleep,  I  started  to  walk  through  Hoki- 
tika, and  to  explore  the  "  clearings "  which  the  settlers  are 
making  in  the  bush. 

At  Pakdhi  and  the  Buller  I  had  already  seen  the  places  to 
which  the  latest  gold-digging  "  rush  "  had  taken  place,  with 
the  result  of  planting  there  some  thousands  of  men  with  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  gold — ^for  diggers,  however  shrewd,  fall  always 
an  easy  prey  to  those  who  tell  them  of  spots  where  gold  may 
be  had  for  the  digging,  and  never  stop  to  think  how  they  shall 
live.  No  attempt  is  at  present  made  to  grow  even  vegetables 
for  the  diggers'  food ;  every  one  is  engrossed  in  the  search 
for  gold,  it  is  true  that  the  dense  jungle  ia  being  driven 
back  from  the  diggers'  camps  by  fire  and  sword,  but  the  clear- 
ing is  only  made  to  give  room  for  tents  and  houses.  At  the 
Bailer  I  bad  found  the  forest,  w\\\A  uoiacft  4tw(tt  a*. 
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to  tiie  w&ter's  edge,  and  crowds  upon  the  twenty  shanties  and 
bmidred  tents  and  boweiies  which  form  the  town,  smoking 
ffitii  fires  on  eveiy  side,  and  the  parrots  chattering  with 
fright,  The  fires  obstinately  refuserl  to  spread,  but  the  tail 
fcsthery  trees  were  falling  fast  under  the  a\ea  of  some  hun- 
dred diggers,  who  seemed  not  to  have  much  romantic  sympa- 
thy for  the  Bufierings  of  the  tree-ferns  they  had  uprooted,  or 
tdlbe  pase ion-flowers  they  were  tearing  from  the  evergreens 
they  had  embraced. 

The  soil  about  the  Fox,  the  Buller,  the  Otdtiki,  and  the 
other  west-coast  rivers  on  which  gold  is  found,  is  a  black  leaf- 
■toold  of  extraordinary  depth  and  richness  ;  but  in  New  Zea- 
land, as  in  America,  the  poor  lands  are  first  occupied  by  the 
settlers,  because  the  fat  soils  will  pay  fpr  the  i-learing  only 
vhen  there  is  already  a  considerable  population  on  the  land. 
On  this  west  coant  it  rains  neai-ly  aU  the  year,  and  vegetation 
im  sach  power  that  "  rainy  Hokittka  "  must  long  continue  to 
•M  fed  from  Christchurch  and  from  Nelson,  for  it  is  as  bard 
*o  keep  the  land  clear  as  it  is  at  the  first  to  clear  it. 

The  profits  realized  upon  ventures  from  Nelson  to  the  Grold 
Coast  are  enormous ;  nothing  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  will 
sompenBate  the  owners  for  losses  on  the  bars.  The  first  cat- 
tle imported  from  Nelson  to  the  Buller  fetched  at  the  latter 
plwe  double  the  price  they  had  cost  only  twodays  earlier.  One 
^'WUlt  of  this  maritime  usury  that  was  told  me  by  the  steward 
'i  die  steamer  in  which  I  came  down  from.  Nelson  is  worth  re- 
«rding  for  the  benefit  of  the  economists.  Tliey  had  on  board, 
Bud,  a  stock  of  spirits  sofficient  for  several  trips,  but  they 
their  prices  according  to  locality ;  from  Nelson  to  the 
r  they  charged  6d.  a  drink,  but,  once  in  the  river,  the 
rose  to  1*.,  at  which  it  remained  until  the  ship  left  port 
her  return  to  Nelson,  when  it  fell  again  to  Crf.  A  drover 
Dmtng  down  in  charge  of  cattle  was  a  great  friend  of  this 
teward,  and  the  latter  confirmed  the  story  which  be  had  told 
IS  by  waking  the  drover  when  we  were  off  the  Buller  bar  : 
Say,  mister,  if  you  want  a  drink,  you'd  better  take  it.  It'll 
e  shilling  drinks  in  five  minutes." 

The  Hokitikans  flatter  themBolves  th.at  their  city  is  the 
^moflt  rising  place  "  on  earth,  and  it  must  be  confessed  tlvat 
alone  is  to  be  regai-ded,  the  r^^v  oi\\a  g^a^^ 
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hoB  been  amazmg.     At  the  time  of  my  visit,  one  year  and 

half  had  passed  since  the  settlement  was  formed  by  a  few  di] 
gers,  and  it  ab-eady  hod  a  permanent  population  of  tea  tl 
Hand,  while  no  lesa  than  sixty  thousand  diggers  and  th< 
friends  claimed  it  for  their  head-quarters.  San  Franoiaco  19> 
self  did  not  rise  so  fast,  Melbourne  not  much  faster ;  but  Hoki- 
tika,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  only  a  gold-field  port,  but 
itself  upon  the  gold-field.  It  is  San  Fraacisoo  and  Placerrilia 
in  one — Baltarat  and  Melbourne. 

Inferior  in  its  banks  and  theatres  to  Virginia  City,  or  avea 
Austin,  there  is  one  point  in  which  Hokitika  surpasaes  everji 
American  mining-towu  that  I  have  seen — the  goodneas,  nanm 
ly,  of  its  roads.  Working  upon  them  in  the  bright  morning 
son  which  this  day  graced  "  rainy  Hokitika"  with  its  presence;' 
were  a  gang  of  diggers  and  sailors,  dressed  in  the  clotbea 
which  every  one  must  wear  in  a  digging-town  unless  he  wis&a 
ea  to  be  stared  at  by  every  passer-by.  Even  sailors  on  ahorii 
"  for  a  run"  here  wear  cord  breeches  and  high,  tight-fitting. 
boots,  often  armed  with  spurs,  though,  as  there  are  no  horacs 
except  those  of  the  Gold-coast  Police,  they  can  not  enjoy  mnah 
riding.  The  gang  working  on  the  roads  were  like  the  people 
I  met  about  the  town^ — rough,  but  not  ill-looking  fellows.  Tla 
my  astonishment  I  saw,  conspicuons  among  their  rod  ehirti 
and  "  jumpers,"  the  blne-and-white  uniform  of  the  mountecl 
police :  and,  from  the  way  in  wliich  tlie  constables  handle^ 
their  loaded  rifles,  I  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  the  roa^ 
mendera  must  be  a  gang  of  prisoners.  On  inquiry,  I  founi' 
that  all  the  New  Zealand  "  convicts,"  including  under  tlu4 
sweeping  title  men  convicted  for  mere  petty  offenses,  and  e 
tenced  to  hard  labor  for  a  month,  are  made  to  do  good  pi 
tical  work  upon  the  roads :  so  much  resistance  to  the  polio^ 
so  much  new  road  made  or  old  road  mended.  I  was  remindea 
of  the  Missourian  practice  of  setting  prisoners  to  dig  out  th« 
stumps  that  cumbered  the  streets  of  the  younger  towns :  thft 
sentence  on  a  man  for  being  drunk  is  said  to  be  that  he  po^ 
up  a  black-walnut  stump ;  drunk  and  disorderly,  a  large  budsi 
eye  ;  assaulting  the  sheriff,  a  tough  old  hickory  root,  and  8< 

The  hair  and  beard  of  the  short-sentence  "convicts' 

Kew  Zealand  is  never  cut,  and  there  is  nothing  hang-dog  in- 

^tbeJrJookM;  but  their  faces  are  o£teabiig,Ut,,a,ud  ttvea  ha^pj) 
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'  Thae  cheerful  prisoners  are  for  the  moat  part  "  rtmnerB  " — . 
ililora  who  have  broken  their  agreements  in  order  to  get  upon 
ibe  (liggingB,  and  who  bear  their  punishment  philosophically, 
Willi  the  hope  of  future  "  finds  "  before  them. 

When  the  great  rush  to  Melbourne  occurred  in  1848,  shipi 
by  the  hundred  were  left  in  the  Yarra  without  a  single  hand 
to  navigate  them.  Nuggets  in  the  band  would  not  t«mpt 
StUoTB  away  from  the  hunt  after  the  nuggets  in  the  bosh. 
Ships  left  Hobson's  Bay  for  Chili  with  half  a  dozen  hands 
and  in  one  case  that  came  within  my  knowledge,  a  captain^ 
Iiis  mate,  and  three  Maories  took  a  brig  across  the  Pacific  to 
San  Francisco. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  I  came  near  seeing  something  of 

more  serious  crime  than  that  for  which  these  "  runnei's  "  were 

oonrictfid.      "  Slicking-up,"  as  highway  robbery  is  called  in 

tie  colonies,  has  always  been  common  in  Australia  and  New 

Zealand,  but  of  late  the  bush-rangers,  deserting  their  old  tao- 

Idos,  have  commenced  to  murder  as  well  as  rob.     In  three 

ttonths  of  1866  no  less  than  lifty  or  sixty  murders  took  place 

in  Hie  Soutli  Island  of  New  Zealand,  all  of  tbem  committed^ 

*t  was  believed,  by  a  gang  known  as  "  The  Thugs,"     Mr. 

Geoige  Dobson,  the  Government  surveyor,  was  murdered  near 

Bokitika  in  May,  but  it  was  not  till  November  that  the  gang 

^8s  broken  up  by  the  police  and  volunteers.     Levy,  Kelly,  and 

■femgesB,  three  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  villains,  were  o» 

tlieir  trial  at  Hokitika  while  I  was  there,  and  Sullivan,  also  m 

imber  of  the  band,  who  bad  been  taken  at  Nelson,  had  vol- 

••nteered  to  give  evidence  against  them.      Sullivan  was  to 

[^cme  by  steamer  from  the  North  without  touching  at  the. 

ler  or  the  Gray  ;  and,  when  the  ship  was  signalled,  the  ei- 

;  of  the  population  became  considerable,  the  digger* 

f^eserting  that  Sullivan  was  not  only  the  basest,  but  the  most 

guilty  of  ail  the  gang.     As  the  vessel  ran  across  the  bar  and 

"**ito  the  bay,  the  police  were  marched  down  to  the  landing' 

"plac^  and  a  yelling  crowd  surrounded  them,  threatening  to 

^ynob  the  informer.     When  the  steamer  came  alongside  the 

"^larf  Sullivan  waa  not  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  soon  discovered. 

that  he  had  been  landed  in  a  whale-boat  upon  the  outur  beach. 

OH  rushed  the  crowd,  to  intercept  the  party  in  the  town,b\A 

'iuy  found  the  jail-gatee  already  shut  and  barred. 


or  for. 
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It  waB  bard  to  say  wlietiier  U  w«a  for  Thaggism  ( 
tui^iug  queoo's  evident*,  that  Sullivan  was  to  be  lynche 
crime  is  looked  at  here  as  leniently  as  it  is  in  TexaB, 
met  a  man  who  had  been  a  coroner  at  one  of  the  dig^ngfl 
tOWtiB,  who,  l.alkisg  of  "  old  times,"  said,  quietly  enough,  '*  Oh 
yes,  plenty  of  work ;  we  used  to  maie  a  good  deal  of  h. 
You  see,  I  was  paid  by  fees,  so  I  used  generally  to  manage  to 
hold  four  or  five  inquests  on  each  body.  Awful  rogues  my 
assistants  were;  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  some  of  those  men's 
sins  to  answer  for," 

The  Gold-coast  Police  Force,  which  baa  been  formed  to 
put  a  stop  to  Thuggism  and  bush-ranging,  is  a  splendid  body 
of  cavalry,  about  which  many  good  stories  are  told.  One  dig- 
ger said  to  me,  "  Seen  our  policemen  ?  We  don't  have  no 
youngs  sons  of  British  peers  among  'em."  Another  account 
says  that  none  but  members  of  the  older  English  univorGilies 
are  admitted  to  the  force. 

There  are  here  upon  the  diggings  many  military  men  and 
University  graduates,  who  genei'ally  retain   their  polish  Of 
manner,  though  outwardly  they  are  often  the  roughest  of 
the  rough.     Some  of  thom  tell  strange  stories.     One  Cai 
bridge  man,  who  was  acting  as  a  Poatroffice  clerk  (not  at  H 
kilika),  told  me  that  in  1862,  shortly  after  taking  his  de§ 
he  went  out  to  British  Columbia  to  settle  upon  land, 
soon  spent  his  capital  at  billiai'da  in  Victoria  City,  and  t 
as  a  digger  to  tlie  Frazer  River.     There  he  made  a  "  pile 
which  he  gambled  away  on  hia  road  back,  and  he  strug^ 
through  the  winter  of  1863-4  by  shooting  and  selling  gtai 
In  1864  he  was  attached  as  a  hunter  to  the  Vancouver's  E 
ploring  Expedition,  and  In  1865  started  with  a  small  sum  < 
money  for  Australia.    He  was  wrecked,  lost  all  he  had,  ai 
was  forced  to  work  his  passage  down  to  Melbourne.     Pro 
there  he  went  into  South  Australia  as  the  driver  of  a  reapiq 
machine,  and  was  finally,  through  the  efforts  of  his  friends  ; 
England,  appointed  to  a  Post-otEce  clerkship  in  New  Zealad 
which  colony  be   intended  to  quit  for  California  or  Chi 
This  was  not  the  only  man  of  education  whom  I  myself  foul 
upon  the  diggings,  as  I  met  with  a  Christcburch  man,  wl 
however,  had  left  Osford  without  a  degree,  actually  world 
r  in  a  surface  mine. 
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Ifi  the  oatskirts  of  Hokitika  I  came  Hpon  a  palpable  Lifc- 
.ardsman,  cooking  for  a.  roadside  Btation,  with  his  amock 
like  a  soldier's  tuiiio,  and  Ma  cap  stuck  on  one  ear  in 
Windsor  fashion.  A  "eqaattor"  from  near  Christchurch, 
who  was  at  the  Boiler  seUing  sheep,  told  me  that  he  had  an 
es-csptain  in  the  Guards  at  work  for  weekly  wages  on  his 
"  aheep-mu,"  and  that  a  neighhor  had  a  lieatenant  of  Lancers 
rail-splitting  at  his  "  station." 

Neither  the  habits  nor  the  moralB  of  this  strange  comma- 
nity  are  of  the  best.  Ton  never  see  a  drunken  man,  but  drink- 
ing is  apparently  the  chief  occupation  of  that  portion  of  the 
toiTO  population  which  is  not  actually  employed  in  digging. 
The  maU-coachea  which  run  across  the  island  on  the  great  new 
road,  and  along  the  sands  to  the  other  raining  scttiements, 
have  singularly  short  stages,  made  so,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  keepers  of  the  "  saloons,"  for  at  every  halt  one 
Of  other  of  the  passengers  is  expected  to  "  shout,"  or  "  stand," 
as  it  would  be  called  at  home, "  drinks  all  round."  "  What'll 
Jer  shout  ?"  is  the  only  question ;  and  want  of  coined  money 
leed  be  no  hiuderance,  for  "gold-duat  is  taken  at  the  bar." 
^ne  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  diggers  at  Pakihi,  on 
tbe  days  when  the  atore-achooner  arrives  from  Nelson,  ia  to  fill 
a  bucket  with  champagne  and  drink  till  they  feel  "  comf orta- 
ole."  This  done,  they  seat  themselvea  in  the  road,  with  their 
ieet  on  the  window-sill  of  the  shanty,  and,  calling  to  the  first 
^Bser,  ask  him  to  drink  from  the  bucket.  If  he  consents — 
;good ;  if  not,  up  they  jump,  and  duck  his  head  in  the  wine, 
"which  remains  for  the  next  comer. 

When  I  left  Hokitika,  it  was  by  the  new  road,  1 70  miles  in 
3ength,  which  crosses  the  Alps  and  the  island,  and  connects 
ChriBtchureb,  the  capital  of  Canterbury,  with  the  western 
of  the  province.  The  bush  between  the  sea  and  mount- 
is  extremely  lovely.  The  highway  ia  "corduroyed" 
Srith  trunks  of  the  tree-fern,  and  in  the  swamps  the  sleepers 
lave  commenced  to  grow  at  each  end,  so  that  a  close-set  double 
Ow  of  young  tree-ferns  is  rising  along  portions  of  the  road. 
a^  bush  ia  densely  matted  with  an  undergrowth  of  supple- 
ik  and  all  kinds  of  creepers,  but  here  and  there  one  finds  a 
Jrove  of  tree-ferns  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  gro'ww  bo  ^JsiiMtj 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  underwood  and  giciWTvA-^XMvVa. 
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The  peculiarity  which  makes  the  New  Zealand  wesH:oa8  =* 
scenery  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  to  those  who  like  mor^ 
green  than  California  has  to  show,  is  that  here  alone  can  yoi« 
tind  semi-tropical  vegetation  growing  close  up  to  the  eternal^*- 
enowB.  The  latitude  and  the  great  moisture  of  the  climate  , 
bring  the  long  glauiers  very  low  into  the  valleys;  and  the  ab^ 
sence  of  all  true  wintt^r,  coupled  with  the  rain-fall,  causes  ths 
growth  of  palm-like  fenis  upon  the  ice-river'a  veiy  edge.  Tlw- 
glaciers  of  Mount  Cook  are  the  longest  in  the  world,  except 
^ose  at  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  but  close  about  them  hav* 
been  found  tree-ferns  of  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
not  tilt  you  enter  the  mountains  that  you  escape  the  moisturai 
of  the  coast,  and  quit  for  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  the  scenery 
of  fairy-land. 

Bumping  and  tumbling  in  the  mail-cart  through  the  rushing 
bln&-gray  waters  of  the  Taramakao,  I  f oimd  myself  within  tttA 
mountains  of  the  Snowy  range.  In  the  Otira  Gorge,  also 
known  as  Arthur's  Pass — from  Arthur  Dobson,  brother  to  th«. 
surveyor  murdered  by  the  Thugs — six  small  glaciers  were  in 
sight  at  once.  The  Kocky  Mountains  opposite  to  Denver  are 
loftier,  and  not  less  snowy  than  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  but  in 
the  Rockies  there  are  no  glaciers  south  of  about  50°  N.  j  whil* 
in  New  Zealand— a  winterless  country— they  are  common  at 
eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  line.  T!ie  varying  amount  at 
moisture  has  doubtless  caused  this  difference. 

As  we  journeyed  through  the  pass,  there  was  one  grand 
view — and  only  one :  the  glimpse  of  the  ravine  to  the  eastward 
of  Mount  Rollestone,  caught  from  the  desert  shore  of  Lak« 
Misery — atamnearthe"divide"  ofwaters.  About ita banks 
there  grows  a  plant,  unknown,  they  say,  except  at  this  lonely 
Bpot — the  Rockwood  lily — a  busby  plant,  with  a  round,  polish? 
ed,  concave  leaf,  and  a  cup-sbaped  flower  of  virgin  white  ttm^ 
Beems  to  take  its  tiut  from  the  encircling  snows. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  view  that  for  gloomy  grandeur 
can  not  well  be  matched- that  from  near  Bealey  township^ 
where  we  strnck  the  Waimakiriri  Valley.  The  river-bed  is 
half  a  mile  in  width,  the  stream  itself  not  more  than  ten  yard*, 
across,  but,  like  all  New  Zealand  rivers,  subject  to  freahetaj 
wiiich  fill  its  bed  to  a  great  depth  with  a  surging,  foaminj 
Sood,     Some  of  the  victims  oi  line  'WavmakwVrv  axa  boria 
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alongside  the  road.  Dark  evergreec  bush  shuts  in  the  river- 
beJ,  and  ia  topped  on  the  one  side  by  dreary  frozen  peaks,  and 
on  die  other  by  still  gloomier  mountains  of  bare  rock. 

Oar  road  nest  morning  from  the  Cass,  where  we  had  spent 
ttie  night,  lay  tiirough  the  eastern  foot-hills  and  down  to  Can- 
lerbory  PMns  by  way  of  Porter's  Pass — a  narrow  track  on " 
the  top  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  but  soon  to  be  changed  for 
Broad  cut  along  its  face.  The  plains  arc  one  great  sheep-run, 
open,  almost  flat,  and  upon  which  you  lose  all  sense  of  size. 
At  the  mountain-foot  they  are  covered  with  tall,  coarse,  native 
grass,  and  are  Ary,  like  the  Kansas  prairie ;  about  Christchureh, 
the  English  clover  and  English  grasses  have  usurped  the  soil, 
md  all  is  fresh  and  green. 

Kew  Zealand  is  at  present  divided  into  nine  semi-independ- 
SA  provinces,  of  which  three  are  lai^e  and  powerful,  and  the 
remainder  comparatively  small  and  poor.  Six  of  the  nine  are 
tne  States,  haviog  each  its  history  as  an  independent  settle- 
nent;  the  remaining  three  are  creations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  Crown. 

These  are  not  the  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  New  Zea- 
iMd  statesmen,  for  the  provinces  themselves  are  far  from  be- 
ing homogeneous  units.  Two  of  the  wealthiest  of  all  the 
States,  which  were  settled  as  colonies  with  a  religious  tiuge — 
Ot^o,  Presbyterian  ;  and  Canterbury,  Episcopalian  — -  have 
been  blessed  or  cursed  with  the  presence  of  a  vast  horde  of 
ili^ers,  of  no  particular  religion,  and  free  from  any  reverence 
for  things  established.  Canterbury  province  is  not  onlypolit- 
wsUy  divided  against  itself,  but  geographically  split  in  twain 
"3  the  Snow  range,  and  the  diggers  hold  the  west-coast  bush,, 
the  old  settlers  the  east-coast  plain.  East  and  west,  each  cries 
Wit  that  the  other  side  is  robbing  it.  The  Christchureh  people 
isy  that  their  money  is  being  spent  on  Westland,  and  the 
Westland  diggers  cry  out  against  the  foppery  and  aristocratic 
pretense  of  Christchureh.  A  division  of  the  province  seems 
inevitable,  unless,  indeed,  the  "  Centralists  "  gain  the  day,  and 
briog  about  either  a  closer  ahion  of  the  whole  of  the  provinces, 
ooopled  wilii  a  grant  of  local  self-government  to  their  subdi- 
nHions,  or  else  the  entire  destruction  of  the  provincial  system. 

Thedivifiion  into  provinces  was  at  one  time  necessary,  from 
tliB  fact  that  the  settlementB  were  liistoricaift^  ^^EftmiAj  wi^i. 
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physiually  cat  ofE  from  each  other  by  the  impenetrability  <rf^ 
the  bush  and  the  absence  of  all  roads ;  but  the  barriers  are  noir 
surmounted,  and  no  Bufficient  reason  can  be  found  for  keeping' 
lip  ten  Cabinets  and  ten  Legislatures  for  a  population  of  only 
200,000  souls.  Such  is  the  costliness  of  the  provincial  aysteni 
and  of  Maori  wars,  that  the  taxation  of  the  New  Zealandera  it 
nine  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  their  brother-colonists  iu  CaO-' 
ada. 

It  is  not  probable  that  bo  costly  and  so  inefficient  a  systeitt 
of  government  as  that  which  now  obtains  inKew  Zealand  mn 
long  continue  to  exist.  It  is  not  only  dear  and  bad,  but  dan* 
gcrous  in  addition ;  and  during  my  visit  to  Port  Chalmers,  tbft 
province  of  Otago  was  loudly  threatening  secession.  Xjke  »~ 
other  federal  constitutionB,  that  of  New  Zealand  fails  to  pro-, 
vide  a  sufficiently  strong  central  power  to  meet  a  divergenoi 
of  interests  between  the  several  States.  The  system  whid 
failed  in  Greece,  which  failed  in  Germany,  which  fdled  iS 
America,  haa  failed  here  in  the  antipodes ;  and  it  may  b 
that,  in  these  days  of  improved  communications,  wherever  fed* 
eration  is  possible,  a  still  closer  union  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
prove  lasting. 

New  Zealand  suffers,  not  only  by  the  artificial  division  ij 
provinces,  but  also  by  the  physical  division  of  the  country  inti| 
two  great  islands,  too  far  apant  to  be  ever  thoroughly  homd 
geneous,  too  near  together  to  be  wholly  independent  of  eae 
other.  The  difficulty  has  been  hitherto  increased  by  the  s 
istenee  in  the  North  Island  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  natiA 
race  all  but  extinct  in  the  South  Island.  Not  only  have  t"'" 
Southern  people  no  native  wars,  but  they  have  no  native  claiiii 
.ants  from  whom  every  acre  for  the  settler  must  he  bought 
and  they  naturally  decline  to  submit  to  ruinous  taxation  t 
purchase  Parewanni  from,  or  to  defend  Taranaki  against,  iti 
Maories.  Having  been  thwarted  hy  the  Home  Grovemment  9 
the  agitation  for  the  "  separation  "  of  the  islands,  the  Southen 
people  now  aim  at  "  ultra-provincialism,"  declaring  for  a  ^^ 
tern  under  which  the  provinces  would  virtually  be  indepeiu 
ent  colonies,  connected  only  hy  a  confederation  of  the  loose 
kind. 

The  jealonaies  of  tlie  great  towns,  here  as  in  Italy,  haw 
mjnaah  beving  upaa  the  pobbical.  nWaAioo.    AnnUxa^  v^it 
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separation,  because  in  that  event  it  wouM  of  necessity  become 
I  the  seat  of   the  government  of  the  North  Island.     In  the 
I  South,  Chrietchuroh  and  Dunedlii  have  similar  claims ;  and 
I  each  of  them,  ignoring  the  other,  begs  for  separation  in  the 
I  hope  of  becoming  the   Southern  capitaL      Wellington  and 
I  .Nelson  alone  are  for  the  continuance  of  the  federation — Wel- 
I  lingtoa  because  it  is  already  the  capital,  and  ^Nelson  because 
I  it  is  intriguing  to  supplant  its  neighbor.     Although  the  difll- 
Golties  oi  the  moment  mainly  arise  out  of  the  war  expendittire, 
and  will  terminate  with  the  extinction  of  the  Maori  race,  her 
geographical  shape  almost  forbids  us  to  hope  that  New  Zea- 
land will  ever  form  a  single  country  under  a  strong  central 
government. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  a 
new  governor,  on  landing  in  New  Zealand,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  cross  the  Southern  Island.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains  he  would  find  a  restless  digger-democracy,  likely 
to  be  succeeded  in  the  future  by  small  manufacturers,  and 
spade-farmers  growing  root-crops  upon  small  holdings  of  fer- 
tile loam ;  on  the  east,  gentlemen  sheep-farmers,  holding  their 
twenty  thousand  acres  each— supporters  by  their  position  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  or  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  in 
which  men  of  their  own  caste  would  rule. 

Christchurch — Episcopalian,  dignihed — the  first  settlement 
in  the  province,  and  still  the  capital,  affects  to  despise  Hoki- 
tika,  a^eady  more  wealthy  and  more  populous.  Christchurch 
imports  English  rooks  to  caw  in  the  elm-trees  of  her  cathedral 
dose;  Hokitika  imports -men.  Christchurch  has  not  fallen 
iwsy  from  her  traditions  :  every  street  is  named  from  an  En- 
^h  bishopric,  and  the  society  is  that  of  an  English  country 
town. 

Returning  northward  along  the  coast,  in  the  shade  of  the 
cold  and  gloomy  mountains  of  the  Kaikoura  range,  I  found  at 
Wellington  two  invitations  awaiting  me  to  be  present  at  great 
gatherings  of  the  native  tribes. 

The  next  day  I  started  for  the  Manawatu  River  aud  Par. 
vanui  Pah. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


The  name  "Maori"  ii  said  to  mean  "native,**  but  tiie 
boast  on  the  part  of  tlie  Maori  race  contained  in  the  title 
■**  Natives  of  the  Soil "  is  one  which  conflicts  with  their  tra- 
aitions.    These  make  them  out  to  he  mere  interiopers— Ts- 
■liitians,  they  themselves  say — ^who,  within  historic  ages,  Biul- 
%diiown,  ielandby  island,  in  their  war-canoea,mas8acringthe 
inhabitants,  and,  finally  landing  in  New  2^ea!and,  fonnd  a  m 
toeroua  horde  of  blacks  of  the  Australian  race  living  in  the 
iorests  of  tbe  South  Island.    Favored  by  a  year  of  eiceptiiMt- 
id  drought,  they  set  fire  to  the  forests,  and  burned  to  the  Issl 
man,  or  drove  into  the  sea,  the  aboriginal  poaseesora  of  tii« 
MoiL     Some  ethnologists  believe  that   thia  account  is  in  the 
'main  correct,  but  hold  that  the  Maori  race  is  Malay,  and  not 
jbriginally  Tahitian :  others  have  tried  to  show  that  the  con.' 
flict  between  blacks  and  browns  waa  not  confined  to  these  tw** 
tslands,  but  raged  throughoiit  the  whole  of  Polynesia;  an<^J 
that  it  was  terminated  in  New  Zealand  itself,  not  by  tbe  dS 
Btruction  of  the  blacks,  but  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  o 
posing  races.  ^ 

""he  legends  allege  war  as  the  cause  for  tbe  flight  to  Ne^*** 
Zealand.  The  accounts  of  some  of  the  migrations  are  cir-^^ 
ftunatantial  in  the  extreme,  and  describe  the  first  planting  o^^^ 
■ttie  yams,  the  astonishment  of  the  people  at  the  new  flower^^^ 
and  trees  of  the  islands,  and  many  auch  details  of  the  landing,—-' 
The  names  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  canoes  are  given  in  a  sortss^^ 
of  "  catalogue  of  ships,"  and  the  wars  of  the  settlers  are  nar--— "^ 
Tated  at  length,  with  the  heroic  exaggeration  common  to  the  "^ 
legends  of  all  lands. 

The  canoe-fleet  reached  New  Zealand  in  the  fifteenth  oen- 
ftiry,  it  is  believed,  and  the  people  landed,  chanting  a  choma- 
•peech,  wliich  is  still  preserved  : 
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That  the  Maories  are  PoIynestanB  there  can  be  no  doubt :  a. 
Ittrd  with  them  is  "  manu,"  a  fish,  "  Uta"  (the  Greek  tSx^Ct  ^ 
Come  with  the  digamma  "  piscia  "  and  "  poisson  ;"  and  con- 
nected with  "  fisch  "  and  "  fiah  "),  as  they  are  throughout  the 
Ualaj^n  Archipelago  and  Polynesian  Isles  :  the  Maori  "  atua," 
8 god,  is  the  "hotna"  of  the  Friendly  Islanders;  the  "wah- 
Hs,"  or  native  huts,  are  identical  in  aJl  the  islands ;  the  names 
tt  the  chief  deities  are  the  same  throngbout  Polynesia,  and 
file  practice  of  tattooing,  the  cnstom  of  cai-ving  grotesque 
aquatting  figures  on  tombs,  canoes,  and  "  pahs,"  and  that  of 
llbooiiig  things,  places,  times,  and  persona,  prevail  from  Ha- 
Snii  to  Stewart's  Land,  thongh  not  everywhere  so  strictly 
lead  as  in  the  Tonga  Isles,  where  the  very  ducks  are  muzzled 
io  teep  them  from  disturbing  by  their  quacking"  the  sacred 

^UnesB  of  "tapii  time." 

1^  Polynesian  traditions  mostly  point  to  the  Malay  peninsnla 

MB  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  the  personal  resemblance,  of  the 

niaories  to  the  Malays  is  very  strong  except  in  the  sotting  of 

nbe  eyes ;    while  the  figures  on  the  gate-posts  of  the  New 

Zealand  paha  have  eyes  more  oblique  than  are  now  found 

&tong  the  Maori  people.     Strangely  enough,  the  New  Zea- 

md  "  pah  "  is  identical  with  the  Burmese  "  stockade,"  but  the 

rrd  "pah"  standa  both  for  the  palisade  and  for  the  village 
wabrSs  which  it  contains.  The  Polynesian  and  Malay 
mgnes  have  not  much  in  common ;  but  that  variations  of 
ksgnage  sufficiently  great  to  leave  no  apparent  tie  spring  np 
hi  a  few  centuries,  can  not  be  denied  by  us  who  know  for 
Urtain  that  "visible"  and  "optician"  come  from  a  common 
Ibot,  and  can  trace  the  atepa  through  which  "  jour  "  is  derived 
|p>m  "  dies," 
The  tradition  of  the  Polynesians  is  that  they  came  from 
idiae,  which  they  place,  in  the  Southern  islands,  to  the 
;  in  the  Northern  islands,  to  the  westward.  This  le- 
indicates  a  migration  from  Asia  to  the  Northern  ial- 
[s,  and  thence  southward  to  New  Zea!an<l,  and  acconnta 
the  non  -  colonization  of  Austvaha  by  the  Polynesians. 
sea  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  ia  too  rough 
wide  to  be  traversed  by  canoea,  and  the  wind -chart 
that  the  track  of  the  Malays  must  have  been  eastward 
■^e  eqaatOTJaJ  belt  of  c^na,  and  ftveu  \i»<^  \o  fta. 
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south-west,  with  the  Bouth-eaet  trade-wmd  right  aheamto^ 

The  wanderings  of  the  Polynesian  race  were  probably, 
confined  to  the  Pacific  Ethnology  is  as  yet  in  its  iufu] 
we  know  notliiug  of  the  Tudaa  of  the  Neilgherriea ;  we  aa 
vain  who  are  the  Gonds;  wc  are  in  doubt  about  the  Japai) 
we  are  lost  in  perplexity  as  to  who  we  may  be  ourselves  ;> 
there  is  at  least  as  much  ground  for  the  statement  that 
Red  Indiana  are  Malays  as  for  the  asseitien  that  we  are  I 

The  resemblances  between  the  Hed  Indians  and  the  P| 
Islanders  are  innumerable.  Sti-achey's  account  of  the  In^ 
of  Virginia,  written  ia  1612,  needs  but  a  change  in  the  nj 
to  fit  the  Maoriea :  Powhataa's  house  is  that  of  Wi! 
Thompson.  Cannibalism  prevaOed  in  Brazil  and  along 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  at  the  time  of  their  discoi 
and  even  the  Indians  of  Chili  ate  many  an  early  iiaviga 
the  aborigines  of  VimcouTer's  Island  are  tattooed ;  tb^ 
noes  resemble  those  of  the  Malay^s,  and  the  mode  of  padd 
is  the  same  from  New  Zealand  to  Hudson's  Bay,  from  Fk 
to  Singapore.  Jade  ornaments  of  the  shape  of  the  lU 
"  Heitiki "  {the  charm  worn  about  the  neck)  have  been  fi 
by  the  French  in  Guadaloupe ;  the  giant  masonry  of  Cea 
America  is  identical  witli  that  of  Cambodia  and  Siani.  S| 
legged  squatting  figures,  like  those  of  the  idols  of  China 
Japan,  not  only  surmount  the  gate-posts  of  the  New  Zea 
pahs,  hut  are  found  eastward  to  Honduras,  westward  to  ] 
uiah,  to  Tartary,and  to  Ceylon.  The  fibre  mats,  commg 
the  Polynesians  and  Red  Indians,  are  unknown  to  savj 
elsewhere,  and  the  feather  head-dresses  of  the  Maorles 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Delawaves  or  Hurons.  ^ 

In  the  Indians  of  America  and  of  Polynesia  there  is 
same  hatred  of  continued  toil,  and  the  same  readiness  t< 
gage  in  violent  exertion  for  a  time.  Superstition  and  w 
craft  are  common  to  all  untaught  peoples,  hut  in  the  M; 
and  red  men  they  take  similar  shapes ;  and  the  Indian 
Mexico  and  Peru  had,  like  alt  the  Polynesians,  a  sacred 
guage,  understood  only  by  the  priests.  The  American  al 
were  one  with  the  temples  of  the  Pacific,  and  were  not 
fined  to  Mexico,  for  they  form  the  "  mounds  "  of  Ql 
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Uliiiois.  There  is  great  likeness  between  the  legend  of  Man 
the  Maori  hero,  and  that  of  Hiawatha,  especially  in  the  hi. 
toiy  of  how  the  aun  was  nooaedj  and  made  to  move  moj 
sloffly  through  the  skies,  eo  as  to  give  men  long  days  for  toi 
The  resemblance  of  the  Maori  "  rnnanga,"  or  assembly  fc 
liebaie,  to  the  Indian  council,  is  extremely  close,  and  througl 
out  America  and  Polynesia  a  singular  blending  of  poetry  an 
ferocity  is  characteristic  of  the  Malays. 

Id  color,  the  Indians  and  Polynesians  are  not  alike ;  bi: 
Mior  does  not  seem  to  be,  ethnologically  speaking,  of  muc 
account.  The  Hindoos  of  Calcutta  have  the  same  features  s 
those  of  Delhi ;  but  the  former  are  black,  the  latter  browi 
or,  if  bigb-cast«  men,  almost  white.  Exposure  to  sun  in 
damp,  hot  climate  seems  to  blacken  every  race  that  It  dot 
not  destroy.  The  races  that  it  will  finally  destroy,  tropioJ 
heat  first  whitens.  The  English  planters  of  Mississippi  an 
Florida  are  extremely  dark,  yet  there  is  not  a  suspicion  c 
black  blood  in  their  veins  ;  it  is  the  white  blood  of  the  slavf 
to  which  the  Abolilionists  refer  in  their  philippics.  Th 
Jews  at  Bombay  and  Aden  are  of  a  deep  brown;  in  Morocc 
they  are  swarthy  ;  in  England,  nearly  white. 

Religious  rites  and  social  customs  outlast  both  physiet 
type  and  language ;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  there  is  gres 
resem.blance  even  in  build  and  feature  between  the  Polynt 
sians  and  many  of  the  "  Red  Indian  "  tribes.  The  aborigini 
people  of  New  York  State  are  described  by  the  early  nav' 
1  not  as  tail,  grave,  hooked-nose  men,  but  as  copper-co. 
ored,  pleasant-looking,  and  with  quick,  shrewd  eyes;  and  th 
Mexican  Indian  bears  more  likeness  to  the  Sandwich  Islande 
than  to  the  Delaware  or  Cherokee. 

In  reaching  South  America,  there  were  no  distances  to  b 
overcome  such  as  to  present  insurmountable  difficulties  to  th 
Malays.  Their  canoes  have  frequently,  within  the  years  tha 
we  have  had  our  missionary  stations  in  the  islands,  made  ir 
volimtary  voyages  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles.  A  Wester 
editor  has  said  of  Columbus  that  he  deserves  no  praise  fo 
discovering  America,  as  it  is  so  large  that  he  could  not  we. 
have  missed  it ;  but  Easter  Island  is  so  small  that  the  chance 
most  have  been  thousands  to  one  against  vis  btm^  TftaiAus 
}oes  failintr  even  from  the  nearest  \o.-n(V  ,  ■v«.\^ 
L  2 
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certained  fact  that  Easter  Island  was  peopled  by  the  Polyd 
siana.  Whatever  drove  canoes  to  Easter  Island  ■would  hai 
driven  them  from  the  island  to  Chili  and  Pern.  The  Pol, 
nesian  Malays  would  somGtimes  be  taken  out  to  sea  by  sU' 
den  storms,  by  war,  by  hunger,  by  love  of  change.  In  wfl 
time,  whole  tribes  have,  within  historic  days,  been  clappt 
into  their  boats,  and  sent  to  sea  by  a  merciful  conqueror  wl 
had  dined  :  this  occurs,  however,  only  when  the  market  is  t 
ready  surfeited  with  human  joiuts. 

In  sailing  from  America  to  New  Zealand,  we  met  atron 
westerly  winds  before  we  had  gone  half-way  across  the  sea 
and,  south  of  the  trade-wind  region,  these  blow  constantly  I 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  American  coast,  where  they  ai 
lost  upon  the  edge  of  the  Chilian  current.  A  canoe  blow 
off  from  the  Southern  islands,  and  running  steadily  before  th 
wind,  would  be  oast  on  the  Peruvian  coast  near  Quito. 

When  Columbus  landed  in  the  Atlantic  islands  he  wai 
perhaps,  not  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  it  was  "  The  Indies 
that  he  had  found — an  India  peopled  by  the  Malay  race,  ti 
lately  the  most  widely-scattered  of  all  the  nations  of  th 
world,  but  one  which  the  English  seem  destined  to  supplant 

The  Maoriea,  without  doubt,  were  originally  Malays,  em 
grants  from  the  winterless  climate  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  an' 
Polynesian  Archipelago  ;  and,  although  the  northenimost  poi 
tions  of  New  Zealand  suited  them  not  ill,  the  cold- winters  c 
the  South  Island  prevented  the  spread  of  the  bands  the 
planted  there.  At  all  times  it  has  been  remarked  by  ethnolc 
gists  and  acclimatizers  that  it  is  easier  by  far  to  carry  me 
and  beasts  from  the  poles  toward  the  tropics  than  from  th 
tropics  to  the  colder  regions.  The  Malays,  in  coming  t 
New  Zealand,  unknowingly  broke  one  of  Nature's  laws,  aiu 
their  descendants  are  paying  the  penalty  in  extinction. 
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"Here  IB  PStawn*. 
This  is  che  10th  of  December ; 
The  EUn  shines,  anc!  the  birds  i 
Clear  is  the  water  in  rirers  and  streaniB ; 
Brif-ht  in  the  skj,  and  tlic  sua  a  high  in  tbo  air. 
This  is  the  lOlh  of  December! 
Bnt  where  is  the  money  ? 
Three  yoara  has  this  mailer  in  many  debates  been  diacassed, 
And  here  at  last  is  Petatone  ; 
Bnt  where  is  the  money '/" 

A  BAND  of  Maori  women,  slowly  chanting  in  a  high,  strain- 
ed key,  stood  at  the  gate  of  a  pah,  and  met  with  this  song  a 
few  Englishmen  who  were  driving  rapidly  on  to  their  land. 

Oai"  track  lay  through  a  swamp  of  the  New  Zealand  flax. 

igh  Bword-like  leaves  and  giant  flower-stalks  all  hut  hid 
from  view  the  Maori  stockades.  To  the  left  wa«  a  village  of 
'ow  wahrde,  fenced  ronnd  with  a  double  row  of  lofty  posts, 
<iWTed  with  rude  images  of  gods  and  men,  and  having  post- 
^a  here  and  there.  On  the  right  were  groves  of  karakaa, 
children  of  Tanemahnta,  the  New  Zealand  sacred  trees — im- 
ifr  their  shade,  on  a  hill,  a  camp  and  another  and  larger  pah. 
fii  startling  contrast  to  the  dense  masses  of  the  oily  leaves, 
there  stretched  a  great  extent  of  light-green  swavd,  where 
^iwe  were  other  camps,  and  a  tall  flag-stafi,  from  which  float- 
I  white  flag  and  the  union-jack,  emblems  of  British  aov- 
"*ignty  and  peace. 

A  thousand  kilted  Maories  dotted  the  green  landscape  witli 
patches  of  brilliant  tartans  and  scarlet  cloth.  Women  lounged 
'bout,  whiling  away  the  time  with  dance  and  song ;  and  from 
*U  the  comers  of  the  glade  the  soft  cadence  of  the  Maori  cry 
•rf  Welcome  came  floating  to  us  on  the  breeze,  sweet  as  the 
*'niid  of  distant  bells. 

As  we  drove  quickly  on,  we  fomid  onrgtAseB  m  ftift  iia&aiw  ^ 
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of  a  thronging  crowil  of  square-biiilt  men,  brown  in  color,| 
for  tile  moat  part  not  much  darker  than  Spiiniards,  but  it 
here  and  there  a  woolly  negro  in  their  rantfl.  Glandng 
them  as  we  were  hurried  past,  we  saw  that  tlie  men  werej 
bust,  well-limbed,  and  tall.  They  greeted  as  pleasantly  li 
many  a  cheerf  iil,  open  smile,  but  the  faces  of  the  older  peq 
were  horribly  tattooed  in  epiral  curves.  The  chiefs  ear^ 
battle-clubs  of  jade  and  bone,  the  women  wore  strange  ol 
ments.  At  the  flag-staff  we  pnlled  up,  and,  wliile  the  prej 
inaries  of  the  council  were  arranged,  had  time  to  discnsB  -^ 
Maori  and  with"Pak6ha"  {white  man)  the  questions  f 
had  brought  na  thither.  j 

The  purchase  of  an  enormous  block  of  land — that  ofj 
Manawatu — had  long  been  an  object  wished  for  and  w(»i 
for  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Wellington.  The  Q 
pletion  of  the  sale  it  was  that  had  brought  the  Buperinten<| 
Dr.  Featherston,  and  humbler  Pakfihas  to  Parewanui  Pah.| 
was  not  only  that  the  land  was  wanted  by  way  of  roon]} 
the  flood  of  settlers,  but  purchase  by  Government  was,  nf 
over,  the  only  means  whereby  war  between  the  various  ng 
olturaants  of  the  laud  could  be  prevented.  The  Pakeha.i 
Maori  had  agreed  upon  a  price  ;  the  question  that  remaj 
for  settlement  was  how  the  money  should  be  shared.  J 
tribe  had  owned  the  land  from  tlie  earliest  times ;  anothen 
conquered  some  miles  of  it ;  a  thu-d  had  ha<l  one  of  its  ok 
cooked  anil  eaten  upon  the  ground.  In  the  eye  of  the  M 
law,  the  last  of  these  titles  was  the  best:  the  blood  of  a 
overrides  all  mere  historic  claims.  The  two  strongest  hi 
motives  concurred  to  make  war  probable,  for  avarice  au4j 
ousy  alike  prevented  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  the 

Each  of  the  three  tribes  claiming  had  half  a  dozen 
and  related  nations  upon  the  ground;  every  man  was 
who  had  a  claim,  direct  or  indirect,  or  thought  be  had,  toy 
portion  of  the  block.  Individual  ownership  and  tribal  oitj 
ship  conflicted.  The  Ngatiapa  were  well-armed ;  the  Nj 
raukawa  had  their  rifles ;  the  Wanganuis  had  sent  for  thi 
Tiie  gi-eatest  tact  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Featherston  was  nr- 
to  prevent  a  fight  such  as  would  have  roused  New  Ze 
from  Auckland  to  Poit  Nicholson. 

On  a  signal  from  the    superintendent,  the   heralds 
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I  round  the  oamps  and  pahs  to  call  the  tribes  to  coanciL  The 
3  a  long-drawn  minor-deaceiiding  scale :  a  plaint- 
I  ive  cadence,  which  at  a  distance  blenda  into  a  beil-!ike  chord. 
I  The  words   nrean,  "  Come  hither  1     Come  hither !     Come  1 

lel  Maoriest     Come  1"  and  men,  women,  and  chil- 

n  came  thronging  in  from  every  side,  the  chiefs  hear- 
I  iag  sceptres  and  spears  of  ceremony,  and  their  women  wear- 
I  iug  round  their  necks  the  symbol  of  nobility,  the  Heitlki, 
I  greenstone  god.  These  images,  we  are  told,  have  pedigrees, 
a  like  those  of  men. 
We,  with  the  resident  magistrate  of  Wanganui,  seated  our- 
I  ulves  beneath  the  flag-staff.  A  chief,  meeting  the  people  as 
llhey  came  up,  stayed  them  with  the  gesture  that  Homer  as- 
'  Bribes  to  Hector,  and  bade  them  sit  in  a  huge  circle  round  the 
spar. 

No  sooner  were  we  seated  on  our  mat  than  there  ran  slow- 
ijinto  the  centre  of  the  ring  a  plumed  aiid  kilted  chief,  with 
I  Sparkling  eyes,  tlie  perfection  of  a  savage.  Halting  sudden- 
I  if,  he  r^sed  himself  upon  his  toes,  frowned,  and  stood  bran- 
I  diahing  his  short,  feathered  spear.  It  was  Ilania  t^  Hakek4, 
I  tile  young  chief  of  the  Kgatiapa. 

Throwing  off  his  plaid,  he  commenced  to  speak,  sprin^g 
I  Mtherand  thither  with  leopard-like  freedom  of  gait,  and  some- 
is  leaping  high  into  the  air  to  emphasize  a  word.  Fierce 
^  were  the  gestures,  his  speech  was  conciliatory,  and  the 
Maori  flowed  from  his  lips — a  soft  Tuscan  tongue.  As,  with 
a  movement  full  of  vigorous  grace,  he  sprang  back  to  the 
ranks  to  take  his  seat,  there  ran  round  the  ring  a  hum  and 
biiffl  of  popular  applause. 

"Governor"  Hunia  was  followed  by  a  young  Wanganui 
obief  who  wore  hunting-breeches  and  high  boots,  and  a  long 
bUck  maDtle  over  his  European  clothes.  There  was  some- 
liong  odd  in  the  shape  of  the  cloak ;  and  when  we  came  to 
^wk  closely  at  it,  we  found  that  it  was  the  skirt  of  the  riding- 
babit  of  his  half-caste  wife.  The  great  chiefs  paid  so  little 
Wd  to  this  flippant  fellow,  as  to  stand  up  and  harangue  their 
tribeB  in  the  middle  of  bis  speech,  which  came  thus  to  an  mt 
timely  end. 

A  funny  old  gray-beard,  WaitSre  Mam  Maru,  next  rose, 
tad,  amaiiteiiag  down  the  jocularity  oi  las  iace,\\un\^  x»- 
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ward  ua  for  a  moment  the  typical  head  of  Peter,  as  you  Boeit 
on  the  windows  of  every  modem  church — for  a  moment  only; 
for,  as  he  raised  hia  hand  to  wave  his  tribal  aceptre,  hia  apoe- 
tolic  drapery  began  to  slip  from  off  hia  ahonlders,  and  he  b»d 
to  olntch  at  it  with  the  energy  of  a  topman  taking  in  a  reef 
in  a  whole  gale.  Hia  speech  waa  full  of  Nestorian  provertu 
and  wise  saws,  but  he  wandered  off  into  a  history  of  the 
Wanganul  lands,  by  which  he  soon  became  as  wearied  as  vt 
ourselves  were ;  for  he  stopped  short,  and  with  a  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  said, '-'  Ah !  Waiter^  is  no  longer  young ;  he  is  climb- 
ing the  snow-clad  inonntaia  Ruahine  ;  he  is  becoming  an  old 
man  ;"  and  down  he  sat. 

Kai'auama,  a  small  Kgatiraukawa  chief  with  a  white  mus- 
tache, who  looked  like  an  old  French  concierge,  followed 
Maru  Maru,  and,  with  much  use  of  his  sceptre,  related  a 
dream  foreteDing  the  happy  iasne  of  the  negotiations ;  for  the 
little  man  was  one  of  those  "dreamers  of  dreams"  agaiDSt 
whom  Moses  warned  the  Israelites. 

Karanama's  was  not  the  only  trance  and  vision  of  whicli 
we  heard  in  the  course  of  these  debates.  The  Maories  be- 
lieve that  in  their  dreams  the  seers  hear  great  bands  of  spirit 
singing  chants :  these,  when  they  wake,  the  propheta  reveal  to 
all  the  people  ;  but  it  ia  remarked  that  the  vision  is  generally 
to  the  advantage  of  the  seer'a  tribe. 

Karanama's  speech  was  answered  by  the  head  chief  of  the 
Rangitand  Maories,  T6  Peeti  T6  Aw6  Aw^,  who,  throwing  eS 
hia  upper  clothing  aa  he  warmed  to  his  sabject,  and  strutting 
pompously  round  and  round  the  ring,  challenged  KaianaTD* 
to  immediate  battle,  or  his  tribe  to  general  encounter 
cooled  down  as  he  went  on,  and  in  his  last  sentence  showed 
U8  that  Maori  oratory,  however  ornate  usually,  can  be  mad» 
extremely  terse,  "It  is  hot,"  he  said  —  "it  is  hot,  and  tie 
veiy  birds  are  loth  to  sing.  We  have  talked  for  a  week,  and 
are  therefore  dry.  Let  ns  take  our  share — £10,000,  or  what- 
ever we  can  get,  and  then  we  shall  be  dry  no  more." 

The  Maori  custom  of  walking  abont,  dancii^,  leapii^,  mi- 
dresaing,  running,  and  brandishing  spears  during  the  deliyery 
of  a  speech,  is  convenient  for  all  parties :  to  the  speaker,  be- 
cause it  gives  him  time  to  think  of  what  he  shall  say  next;  to 
the  tiBtener,  beoanse  it  aUowa  him  \a  vei^  the  speaksi^ 
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;  to  the  European  hearer,  because  it  permitB  the  inter- 
treter  to  keep  pace  with  the  orator  withont  au  effort.  On 
tia  DccaBioD,  the  resident  magistrate  of  Wanganui,  Mr,  Bul- 
ler,a  Maori  scholar  of  eminence,  and  the  att.tched  friend  of 
Mnie  of  the  chiefs,  interpreted  for  Dr.  Feathei'ston ;  and  we 
*fere  allowed  to  lean  over  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  hear  every 
•otd  that  passed.  That  the  able  Superintendent  of  Welling- 
BlH-tiie  great  protector  of  the  Maories,  the  man  to  whom 
key  look  as  to  Queen  Victoria's  second  in  command,  should 
^wholly  dependent  upon  interpreters,  however  skilled,  seems 
imost  too  singular  to  be  believed  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Jeatherston  may  find  in  pretended  want  of  knowledge  much 
Ibantage  to  the  Government,  lie  is  able  to  collect  his 
ftmghtB  before  he  replies  to  a  difficult  question ;  he  can  allow 
to  epithet  to  escape  bis  notice  in  the  filter  of  translation ;  be 
fen  listen  and  speak  with  greater  dignity. 
►  The  day  was  weaiing  on  before  Te  Peeti's  speech  was 
bne,  and,  as  the  Maories  say,  our  waistbands  began  to  slip 
Rum  low;  so  all  now  went  to  lunoli,  both  Maori  and  Pak^ba, 
1^  sitting  in  circles,  each  with  bis  bowl,  or  flax-blade  diah, 
■d  wooden  spoon,  we  having  a  table  and  a  chair  or  two  in 
be  Miaaion-house ;  bnt  we  were  so  tempted  by  Hori  Klngi's 
^te-bait  that  we  begged  some  of  him  as  we  passed.  The 
bones  boil  the  little  tish  in  milk,  and  flavor  them  with  leeka. 
heat  fish,  meat,  vegetables,  almost  all  they  eat,  in  sliort,  save 
illite-bait,  is  "  steamed "  in  the  under-ground  native  oven. 
thole  is  dug,  and  filled  with  wood,  and  stones  are  piled  upon 
fee  wood,  a  small  opening  being  left  for  draught.  While  the 
kod  is  burning,  the  stones  become  red-hot,  and  fall  through 
Ito  the  hole.  They  are  then  covered  with  damp  fern,  or  else 
HA  wet  mats  of  flax  plaited  at  the  moment ;  the  meat  is  pnt 
^and  covered  with  more  mats;  the  whole  is  sprinkled  with 
■ter,  and  then  earth  is  heaped  on  till  the  vapor  ceases  to  es- 
1^.  The  joint  takes  about  an  hour,  and  is  delicious.  Fish 
rwrapped  in  a  kind  of  dock-leaf,  and  so  steamed. 
f"While  the  men's  eating  was  thus  going  on,  many  of  the 
toneni  stood  idly  round,  and  we  were  en.ibled  to  judge  of 
(tori  beauty.  A  profusion  of  long,  crisp  curls,  a  short  black 
^  thruBt  between  stained  lips,  a  pair  of  black  eyes  gleam- 
»  isWoped  face,  denote  the  Maon  belle,T(^  'wwaa 
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for  her  only  robe  a  long  bed-gown  of  dirty  cfdico,  but  whose 
ears  and  neck  are  tricked  out  witli  greonstooe  ornanaents,  the 
signs  of  birth  and  wealth.  Here  and  there  you  find  a  girl 
with  long,  smooth  tresses,  and  almond-shaped  black  eyM; 
these  charms  often  go  along  with  prominent,  thin  featuree, 
and  suggest  at  once  the  Jewess  and  the  gipsy  girL  The 
women  smoke  continually,  the  men  not  much. 

When  at  four  o'clock  we  returned  to  the  flag-staff,  we 
found  that  the  temperature,  which  during  the  morning  had 
been  too  hot,  had  become  that  of  a  fine  English  Jime — the  au 
light,  the  trees  and  grass  lit  by  a  gleaming  yoUow  sunshiiM  J 
that  reminded  me  of  the  CalLforniaii  haze. 

During  luncheon  we  had  heard  that  Dr.  Featbcrato]i!t, 
proposals  as  to  the  division  of  the  purchase-money  had  beai> 
accepted  by  the  Ngatiapa,  but  not  by  Hunia  himself,  whom^ 
vanity  would  brook  no  scheme  not  of  liis  own  conception 
We  were  no  sooner  returned  to  the  ring  than  he  bnrst.iii  ap<  " 
ua  with  a  defiant  speech.  "  Unjust,"  he  declared,  "  as  wai 
the  proposition  of  great  '  Petatonfi '  (Featherston),  he  wonUJ 
have  accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  bad  lie  been  allowed  tll> 
divide  the  tribal  share ;  but  as  the  Wanganuis  insisted 
having  a  third  of  his  £15,000,  and  as  F^taton^  seemed  t» 
support  them  in  their  claim,  he  should  have  nothing  more  Mi 
do  with  the  sale."  "  The  Wanganuis  claim  as  our  relative^ 
he  said  ;  "  verily,  the  pumpkin-shoots  spread  far."  ■ 

Karanama,  the  seer,  stood  up  to  answer  Hunia,  and  begM 
hie  speech  in  a  tone  of  ridicule.  "  Hunia  is  like  the  ti-treoQ 
if  you  cut  him  down,  he  sprouts  again."  Hunia  sat  quiettel 
through  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  wit,  till  at  last  some  ef&t 
thet  provoked  him  to  interrupt  the  speaker.  "  What  a  figi^ 
fellow  you  are,  Karanama;  you'll  tell  us  soon  that  yoa'nK 
two  pair  of  legs !"  "  Sit  down  1"  shrieked  Karanama,  and  — 
word-war  ensued,  but  the  abuse  was  too  f  uU  of  native 
and  vigor  to  be  fit  for  English  ears.  The  chlefe  kept 
ing  round  the  ring,  threatening  each  other  with  their  epeatw 
"  Why  do  not  you  hurl  at  me,  Karanama  ?"  said  Hunia ; 
is  easier  to  parry  spears  than  lies."     At  last  Hunia  sat  dowttT 

Karanama,  feinting  and  making  at  him  with  bis  spear,  r» 
preached  Hunia  with  a  serions  flaw  in  his  pedigree — a  bi<|^ 
which  h  said  to  account  for  Hani&'a  hatred^ to  the  Ng^i 
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I  kava,  to  whom  his  mother  was  for  years  a  slave.  Honia, 
I  withoDt  rismg  from  the  ground,  shrieked  "  liar  1"  Karanama 
I  sgain  spoke  the  obnoiious  word.  Springing  from  the  ground, 
I  Hnnia  snatched  his  spear  from  where  it  stood,  and  ran  at  his 
I  enemy  as  though  to  strike  him.  Karanama  stood  stock-atlU. 
I  Coming  np  to  him  at  a  charge,  Hunia  suddenly  stopped, 
I  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  shaking  his  spear,  and  flung  out 
some  contemptuous  epithet;  then  turned,  and  stalked  slowly,- 
with  a  springing  gait,  back  to  his  own  corner  of  the  ring. 
There  he  stood,  haranguhig  his  people  in  a  bitter  under-tone. 
Earanama  did  the  hke  with  his.  The  interpreters  could  not 
keep  pa<!e  with  what  was  said.  We  understood  that  the 
chiefs  were  calling  each  npon  his  tribe  to  support  him,  if 
need  were,  in  war.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  pause,  tbey 
wheeled  round,  as  though  by  a  common  impulse,  and  again 
began  to  pour  out  torrents  of  abuse.  The  applause  became 
frequent,  hums  quickened  into  shouts,  cheer  followed  cheer, 
till  at  last  the  ring  was  alive  with  men  and  women  springing 
from  the  ground,  and  crying  out  on  the  opposing  leader  for  a 
dastard. 

We  had  previously  been  told  to  have  no  fear  that  resort 
would  be  had  to  blows.  The  Maories  never  fight  upon  a  sud- 
den quarrel :  war  is  with  them  a  solemn  act,  entered  upon 
only  after  much  deliberation.  Those  of  ns  who  were  stran- 
gers to  New  Zealand  were  nevertheless  not  without  our 
doubts,  while  for  half  an  hour  we  lay  npon  the  grass  watching 
the  armed  champions  running  round  the  ring,  challenging 
each  other  to  mortal  combat  on  the  spot. 

The  chieftains  at  last  became  exhausted,  and  the  Mission- 
bell  beginning  to  toll  for  evening  chapel,  Ilunia  broke  off  in 
■  the  middle  of  bis  abuse, "  Ah !  I  liear  the  bell !"  and,  turning, 
stalked  out  of  the  ring  toward  his  pah,  leaving  it  to  be  infer- 
red, by  those  who  did  not  know  bim,  that  he  was  going  to 
attend  the  service.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion,  and 
the  Upper  Wanganui  tribes  at  once  began  their  march  to- 
ward the  mountains,  leaving  behind  tbem  only  a  delegation 
of  their  chiefs. 

As  we  drove  down  to  the  coast,  we  talked  over  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  Maori  runanga  to  the  Homeric  council;  it 
bad  rtnwk  aa  all    Mere,  as  in  the  Greek  camp,  -we  ^ibA.  *Oofl 
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ring  oi  people,  into  which  advanced  the  lanoe-beariDg  or  Boep- 
tre-wearing  chiefs,  they  alone  speaking,  and  the  people  huaV- 
ing  them  only  by  a  hum ;  "  The  block  of  wood  dictates  not 
to  the  carver,  neither  the  people  to  thar  ohiefo,"  is  a  Maori 
proverb.  The  boasting  of  ancestry,  and  bragging  of  deedi  i 
and  military  exploits,  to  which  modem  wind-bags  wotild  cn^' J 
casually  allude,  waa  also  thoroughly  Homeric.  In  Hunian' 
had  our  Achilles ;  the  retreat  of  Hunia  to  his  wahr4  waa  &at  I 
of  Achilles  to  his  tent ;  the  cause  of  quarrel  alone  was  differ 
ent,  though  in  both  cases  it  arose  out  of  the  division  of  spwl 
— in  the  one  case  the  result  of  lucky  wars,  in  the  other  of  the 
Pak^ha's  weaknesa.  The  Argive  and  Maori  leaders  are  onein 
fire,  figure,  port,  and  mien  ;  alike,  too,  even  in  their  sulldiiess. 
In  Waitdrfi  and  Aperahama  Tipai  we  had  two  Nestors ;  our 
Thersites  was  Porea,  the  jester,  a  half-mad  buffoon,  contian- 
ally  mimicking  the  chiefs  or  interrupting  them,  and  being  by 
them  or  their  messengers  as  often  kicked  and  cuffed.  In  the 
frequency  of  repetition,  the  use  of  proverbs  ana  of  simile,  the 
Maories  resemble  not  Homer's  Greeks  so  much  as  Homer's 
self ;  but  the  calling  together  of  the  people  by  the  heraJds,  the 
secret  conclave  of  the  chiefs,  the  feast,  the  conduct  of  the  as- 
sembly— all  were  the  esact  repetition  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  "Piad"  as  having  hap- 
pened on  the  Trojan  plains.  The  single  point  of  difference 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Maori  women  took  their 
place  in  council  with  the  men. 

As  we  drove  home,  a  storm  came  on,  and  hung  about  the 
coast  so  long  that  it  was  not  till  near  eleven  at  night  that  we 
were-  able  to  take  our  swim  in  the  heated  waterS  of  the  Mann- 
watu  River,  and  frighten  ofE  every  duck  and  heron  in  the  dis- 
trict. * 

In  the  morning  we  rose  to  alarming  news.    Upon,  the  pre- 
text of  the  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the-  Hau-hau 
chief  Wi  Hapi  with  a  war-party  of  200  men,  the-  unarmed 
Parewanni  natives  had  sent  to  Wanganui  for  their  guns,  aad  ( 
it  was  only  by  a  conciliatory  speech  at  the  midnight  mnai^l 
that  Mr.  Buller  had  succeeded  in  preventing  a  complete  brealM 
up  of  all  the  camps,  if  not  an  intertribal  war.    There  seemed  I 
to  be  white  men  behind  the  scenes  who  were  not  friendly  to 
eia  sale,  and  the  debate  had  laaleA  tto-m  dait  till  dawn. 
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While  we  were  at  breakfast,  &  Ngatiapa  oflGoer  of  the  na- 
tive contingent  brought  down  a  letter  to  Dr.  Peatherston  from 
Hnnia  and  Hori  Eiu^,  the  tribal  chiefs,  calling  as  to  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  tribes  convened  for  noon,  to  be  held  in 
the  Ngatiapa  Pah.  The  letter  was  addressed, "  Kla  to  P6ta- 
tonS  t6  Hnperint^n^  "— "  To  the  Featherston,  the  Snperintend- 
Htt" — JJie  alterations  in  the  chief  words  being  made  to  bring 
them  within  the  grasp  of  Maori  tongues,  which  can  not  sound 
e's,(ft'B,  nor  sibilants-  of  any  kind.  The  absence  of  harsh 
Bounds,  and  the  rule  which  makes  every  word  end  with  a 
Wwel,  give  a  peculiar  softness  and  charm  to  the  Maori  lan- 
^age.  Sugar  beeomea  hnka;  scissors,  hikiri ;  sheep,  hipi; 
■nd  so  with  all  English  words  adopted  into  Maori.  The  ren- 
Sering  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often 
tfngnlar:  Genesis  becomes  Kenchi;  Exodus  is  altered  into 
Kkomhe;  Leviticus  is  hardly  recognizable  in  Rewitiknha; 
^ilateronomi  reads  strangely  for  Deuteronomy,  and  Hohua  for 
fOshua;  ^  Jacob,  Isaac,  Moses,  become  Hakopa,  Ihaka,  and 
ITohi ;  Egypt  is  softened  into  Ihipa,  Jordan  into  Horamo. 
Fbe  list  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  seems  to  have  been  a  stum- 
byng-block  in  the  miaaionsries'  way.  The  success  obtained 
"ith  Girgaahites  has  not  been  great ;  it  stands  Kirekshi ; 
is  transmuted  into  Kaalia,  and  Eleazar  into  Erea- 

tSTS. 

When  we  drove  on  to  the  ground,  all  was  at  a  dead-lock — 
Ihe  flag-atafE  bare,  the  chiefs  sleeping  in  their  wahr^s,  and  the 
feommon  folk  whiling  away  the  hours  with  haka  songs.  Dr. 
I'eatherston  retired  from  the  ground,  declaring  that  till  the 
[oeen's  flag  was  hoisted  he  would  attend  no  debate,  bnt  he 
iermitted  us  to  wander  in  among  the  Maories. 

We  were  introduced  to  Tamiana  t6  Rauparaha,  chief  of 
the  Ngatitoa  branch  of  the  Kgatiraukawa,  and  son  of  the 
great  cannibal  chief  of  the  same  name  who  murdered  Captain 
Wakefield.  Old  Rauparaha  it  was  who  hired  an  English 
ship  to  carry  him  and  his  nation  to  the  South  Island,  where 
they  ate  several  tribes,  boiling  the  chiefs,  by  the  captain's  con- 
sent, in  the  ship's  coppers,  and  salting  down  for  future  use  tha 
common  people.  When  the  captain,  on  return  to  port,  claim- 
ed his  price,  Rauparaha  told  him  to  go  about  Ma  bMavnesSiOt 
he  ehoold  be  sailed  too.     The  capttuu  took  tVo  VwA,\kA\iiK 
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did  uot  escape  for  long,  as  he  was  finally  eaten  by  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  in  Hawaii. 

In  answer  to  our  request  for  a  dance-aong,  Tamiana  and 
HoTOinona  Toremi  replied  through  an  interpreter  that  "the 
hands  of  the  singers  should  beat  time  as  fast  as  the  pinions 
of  the  wild  duck;"  and  in  a  minute  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
an  animated  ci-owd  of  boys  and  women  collected  by  Porei, 
the  bufEoon. 

As  soon  as  the  singers  had  Gqaatted  upon  the  grass,  the 
jester  began  to  run  slowly  up  and  down  between  their  ranks     , 
as  they  sat  swinging  backward  and  forward  in  regular  Ume,  J 
groaning  iu  chorus,  and  looking  upward  with  distorted  faco. 

In  a  second  dance,  a  girl  standing  out  upon  the  griift 
chanted  the  air — a  kind -of  capstan-song — and  then  the  "daiK 
cers,"  who  were  seated  in  one  long  row,  joined  in  ohon^ 
breathing  violently  in  perfect  time,  half  forming  words,  Inl 
not  notes,  swinging  from  side  to  side  like  the  howling  derridt 
es,  and  using  frightful  gestures.  This  strange  whisper-roa> 
ing  went  on  inc-reasing  in  rapidity  and  fierceness,  till  at  last 
the  singers  worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy,  in  which  ttef 
rolled  their  eyes,  stiffened  the  arms  and  legs,  clutched  and 
clawed  with  the  fingers,  and  snorted  like  maddened  horses> 
Stripping  off  their  clothes,  they  looked  more  like  the  Maorka 
of  thirty  years  ago  than  those  who  see  them  only  at  the  ita» 
sion-stations  would  believe.  Other  song-dances,  in  which  tie 
singers  stood  striking  their  heels  at  measured  intervals  upon 
the  earth,  were  taken  up  with  equal  vigor  by  the  boys  and 
women,  the  grown  men  in  their  dignity  keeping  themselte* 
aloof,  although  in  his  heart  every  Maari  loves  mimetic  dance 
and  song.  We  remarked  that  in  the  "  kaka  "  the  old  women 
seemed  more  in  earnest  than  the  young,  who  were  always 
bursting  into  laughter,  and  forgetting  words  and  time. 

The  savage  love  for  semitones  makes  Maori  music  some- 
what wearisome  to  the  English  ear;  so  after  a  time  we  begun 
to  walk  through  the  pahs  and  sketch  the  Maories,  to  their 
great  deUght.  I  was  drawing  the  grand  old  head  of  a  ven- 
erable dame — Oriuhia  t^  Aka — when  she  asked  to  see  what  1 
was  about.  As  soon  as  I  showed  her  the  sketch  she  began  t" 
call  me  names,  and  from  her  gestures  I  saw  that  the  insult 
was  in  the  omission  of  the  tattooing  on  hei  chin.     When  I 
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Kripea  and  curves,  her  delight  was  such  that  I 
sho  would  have  embraced  me. 
Ifolluig  into  the  karata  groves,  we  came  upon  a,  Maori 
lea  tomb,  of  which  the  front  was  carved  with  figures 
f  feet  high,  gi-oteaque  and  obscene.  Gigantic  eyes,  hands 
^  clubs,  limbs  without  bodies,  and  bodies  without  limbs, 
ffignred  here  and  there  among  naore  perfect  carvings, 
fbe  whole  was  of  a  character  which  the  Maories  of  to-day 
hi  aa  they  do  cannibalism,  wishing  to  have  these  horrid 
is  forgotten.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  Hau-hau  fanaticism 
m  the  last  few  years  has  shown  us  that  the  layer  of  civil- 
{h  by  which  the  old  Maori  habits  are  overlaid  is  thia  in- 

fe  flags  remained  down  all  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
ped  to  the  coast  to  shoot  duck  and  puk^ko,  a  sort  rf 
^hen.  It  was  not  easy  work,  for  the  birds  fell  in  the  flax- 
1^,  and  the  giant  sword-like  leaves  of  the  Fhormium 
^■out  our  hands  as  we  pushed  our  way  thronga  its  dense 
pB  and  bushes,  while  some  of  the  party  suffered  badly 
ube  sun  :  Maui,  the  Maorics  say,  must  have  chained  him 
Rt  near  the  earth.  After  dark,  we  could  see  the  glare  of 
fires  in  the  karaka  groves,  where  the  Maories  were  in  coun- 
jld  a  Grovernmeut  surveyor  came  in  to  report  that  he  had 
pte  dissentient  Wangaiiuis  riding  fast  toward  the  hills. 
\  the  morning  we  were  allowed  to  stay  upon  the  coast  till 

f^ven  o'clock,  when  a  messenger  came  down  from  Mi', 
to  call  ua  to  the  pah :  the  council  of  the  chiefs  hail 
sat  all  night— for  the  Maoriea  act  upon  their  proverb 
&e  eyes  of  great  chiefs  should  know  no  rest — and  Hunia 
iiarried  every  thing  before  him  in  the  debate. 
|i  soon  as  the  ring  was  formed,  Hunia  apologized  for  the 
^  down  of  the  queen's  flag;  it  had  been  done,  he  said, 
fDgn  that  the-sale  was  broken  off,  not  aa  an  act  of  disre- 
t  Having,  in  short,  had  things  entirely  his  own  way,  he 
disposed  to  be  extremely  friendly  both  to  whites  and 
The  sale,  he  said,  must  be  brought  about,  or  the 
]  would  be  on  fire  with  an  intertribal  war.  What  is 
i  of  the  mountain-land  ?  There  is  nothing  to  eat  but 
;  granite  is  a  hard,  but  not  a  strengthening  food,  and 
9'J«DdeSre  tiie  rain  of  men." 


] 
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After  congratulatory  speeches  from  otlier  chiefs, 
the  older  men  treated  us  to  histories  oi  the  deeds  that 
been  wrought  upon  tlie  block  of  land.  Some  of  their  8pe« 
— notably  those  of  Aperahamq  and  Ihakara — were  largt^ 
built  up  of  legendary  pocins,  but  the  orators  quoted  the  poetif 
as  euch  only  when  in  doubt  how  far  the  sentimeuts  were  those 
of  the  assembled  people :  when  they  were  backed  by  the  hum 
wMeh  denotes  applause,  they  at  once  Commenced  with  singu- 
lar art  to  weave  the  poetry  into  that  which  was  their  own. 

As  soon  as  the  speeches  wei-e  over,  Hunia  and  Ihakara 
marched  up  to  the  fiag-staff,  carrying  between  them  the  deed 
of  sale.  Putting  it  down  before  Dr.  Featherston,  they  shook 
hands  with  each  other  aud  with  him,  and  gwore  tbat  for  the 
future  there  should  be  eternal  friendship  between  their  tribee. 
The  deed  was  then  signed  by  many  hundred  men  and  women, 
and  Dr.  Featherston  started  with  Captain  t^  K^pa,  of  the  na- 
tive contingent,  to  fetch  the  £25,000  from  Wanganui  town, 
the  Maories  firing  their  rifles  into  the  aii'  as  a  salute. 

The  superintendent  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a  Idnd  of 
solemn  grief  seemed  to  come  over  the  assembled  people.  Aft- 
er all,  they  were  selling  the  gi'avea  tof  their  aucestora,  they  ar- 
gued. The  wife  of  Hamu^ra,  seizing  her  husband's  green- 
stone club,  ran  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  women,  aud  began 
to  intone  an  impromptu  song,  which  was  echoed  by  the  wom- 
en in  a  pathetic  chorus-chant:  • 

"  Xhe  Ban  Ebines,  but  we  qait  our  land ;  wa  abandon  forever  its  forests,  ll> 
mountaina,  its  groTes,  ita  lakes,  its  shores. 
All  its  fair  fisheries,  here,  ouder  the  bright  sun,  forever  we  renonncs. 
Jt  is  a  lovely  day  ;  fair  will  bo  the  children  tbat  ace  born  to-day  j  but  m 

quit  oar  land. 
In  some  parts  there  is  forest ;  in  others,  the  ground  is  Hkimmed  over  tij 

the  birds  in  their  fiight. 
Upon  the  trees  there  is  fruit ;  in  the  streams,  fish ;  in  the  fields,  potateeei 
fern-rODts  in  the  bash  ;  but  vie  quit  our  land." 

It  is  in  chorus-speeches  of  this  kind  tbat  David's  psaltoi 
must  have  been  recited  by  the  Jews;  but  on  this  occaauni  | 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  mere  acting  in  the  grief,  for  tM  I 
tribes  bad  never  occupied  the  land  that  they  now  sold. 

The  nest  day  Dr.  Featherston  drove  into  camp,  sarroondeA,  1 
by  a  briUiaut  cavalcade  of  Maori  cavalry,  amid  much  yeUin^'l 
and  firing  of  pieces  skyward.    Hunia,  in  receiving  him,  i 
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i  that  he  woald  not  have  the  money  paid  till  the  n 
|,lhe  Ban  must  shine  upon  the  transfer  of  tlie  lands.  It 
old  take  his  people  all  the  night,  he  said  to  work  themselvea 
,  to  the  right  pitoh  for  a  war-dance ;  so  he  sent  down  a 
ong  guard  to  watch  the  money-chests,  which  had  been  coa- 
»ed  to  the  missionary  hut,  Tlie  Ngatiapa  sentry  posted 
jde  the  room  was  an  odd  cross  between  savagery  and  civil- 
Jdon ;  he  wore  the  c&p  of  the  native  contingent,  and  noth- 
>  else  but  a  red  kilt,  lie  was  armed  with  a  short  WUkin- 
^lifle,  for  which  he  liad,  howcvei-,  not  a  round  of  ammuni- 

,  bis  cartridges  being  Enfield,  and  his  piece  unloaded, 

tbarian  or  not,  ho  seemed  to  like  raw  gin,  with  which  some 

gGshman  had  unlawfully  and  unfairly  tempted  him. 

In  the  morning  the  money  was  handed  over  in  the  runan- 

liooae,  and  a  signet-ring  presented  to  Hunia  by  Dr.  Fcath- 

a  in  pledge  of  peace,  and  memoiy  of  the  sale  ;  but,  owing 
the  heat,  we  soon  adjourned  to  the  karaka  grove,  where 

"a  made  a  congratulatory  and  somewhat  boastful  speech, 
firing  his  friendship  and  alUance  to  Dr.  Feathcrston. 
.The  assembly  was  soon  dismissed,  and  the  chiefs  withdrew 
prepare  for  the  grandest  war-dance  that  had  been  seen  for 

!,  while  a  party  went  off  to  catch  and  kill  the  oxen  that 

I  to  be  "steamed"  whole,  just  as  our  friends'  fathers 
Aild  have  steamed  ns. 

A  chief  was  detached  by  Hunia  to  guide  ns  to  a  hill  whence 
I  commuided  the  whole  glade.     No  sooner  had  we  taken 
t  seats  than  the  Ngatiraukawa  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
fatii^-men,  armed  with  spears,  and  led  by  a  dozen  women 
5  clubs,  marched  out  from  their  camp,  and  formed  in 
1,  their  chiefs  making  speeches  of  exhortation  from  the 
After  a  pause,  we  heard  the  measured  groaning  of  a 

int  baka,  and,  looking  up  the  glade,  at  the  distance  of  a 
e  saw  some  two-score  Wanganui  waiTiors  jumping  in  per- 

time,  now  to  one  aide,  now  to  the  other,  grasping  tbeir 

a  by  the  barrel,  and  raismg  them  as  one  man  each  time 
Sy  jumped.  Presently,  bending  one  knee,  but  stiffening  the 
(er  leg,  they  advanced,  stepping  together  with  a  hopping 
:,  slapping  their  hipa  and  thighs,  and  shouting  from 
J  palate  "  Hough !  Hough!"  with  fearful  emphasis. 
LsliDutfrom  the N^tiraukawa  hailed  Hw  ap9iDaj:i):^c&.^(!aa 
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Ngatiapa,  who  deployed  from  the  woods  Bome  two  buudreff 
strong,  all  armed  with  Enfield  rifles.  They  united  with  the 
WanganuiB,  and  marched  slowly  down  with  their  rifles  at  tht 
"  charge,"  steadily  singing  war-songa.  When  within  a  hut 
dred  yards  of  the  opposing  rank,  they  halted,  and  sent  In  th^ 
challenge.  The  Xgatiraukawa  and  Ngatiapa  heralds  passed 
each  other  in  silence,  and  each  delivered  his  message  to  titt 
hostile  chief. 

We  could  see  that  the  allies  were  led  by  Hunia  in  all  the 
bravery  of  his  war  costume.  In  his  hair  he  wore  a  herMl 
plume,  and  another  was.  fastened  near  the  muzzle  of  his  short 
carbine :  his  limbs  were  bare,  but  about  his  shoulders  he.liatt 
a  pure  white  scarf  of  satin.  His  tilt  was  gaiize  silt,  of  three 
colors — pink,  emerald,  and  cherry — arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  as  much  of  the  green  as  of  the  two  other  colors.  "Hw 
contrast,  which  upon  awhite  skin  would  have  been  glaringin 
its  ugliness,  was  perfect  when  backed  by  the  nut-brown  rf 
Hunia's  chest  and  legs.  As  he  ran  before  his  tribe,  hi 
the  ideal  savage. 

The  instant  that  the  heralds  had  returned,  a  charge  toot 
place,  the  forces  passing  through  each  other's  ranks  as  tlwy 
do  upon  the  stage,  but  with  frightful  yells.  After  thiH,thqf' 
formed  two  deep,  in  three  companies,  and  danced  the  "n 
ket^xeroise  war-dance  "  in  wonderful  time,  the  women  leai 
ing,  thrusting  out  their  tongues,  and  shaking  their  long,  f&A- 
ent  breasts.  Among  them  was  HamuSra'a  wife,  standii® 
drawn  up  to  her  full  height,  her  limbs  stiffened,  her  herf 
thrown  back,  her  mouth  wide  open,  and  tongue  protmdingi! 
her  eyes  rolled  so  as  to  show  the  white,  and  her  arms  stretflfr 
ed  out  in  front  of  her,  as  she  slowly  chanted.  The  illnBiift 
was  perfect :  she  became  for  the  time  a  mad  prophetess ;  yd 
aU  the  frenzy  was  assumed  at  a  whim,  to  bo  cast  aside  in  h 
an  hour.  The  shouts  were  of  the  same  under-breath  kind  i 
in  the  haka,  but  they  were  aided  by  the  sounds  of  horns  a 
conch-shells,  and,  from  the  number  of  men  engaged,  the  no 
was  this  time  terrible.  After  much  fierce  singing,  the  mi 
ket-dance  was  repeated,  with  furious  leaps  and  gestures,  till  fl 
men  became  atterly  exhausted,  when  the  review  was  closedb 
a  general  discharge  of  rifles.  Running  with  nimble  feet,  t' 
diuioers  were  soon  back  within  theu  ^BlaB,fi.nd  the  fE<aet  t 
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g  now,  was,  like  a  Ruasiau  banquet,  prolonged  till  morn- 
It  19  not  hard  to  understand  the  conduct  of  Lord  Durham's 
ttlera,  who  landed  here  in  1837.  The  friendly  natives  re- 
ived the  party  with  a  war-dance,  which  had  upon  them  such 

effect  that  they  immediately  took  ship  for  Australia,  where 
By  remained. 

The  next  day,  when  we  called  on  Governor  Hunia  at  his 
|thr€  to  bid  him  farewell  before  our  departure  for  the  capi- 
t  he  made  two  speeches  to  us,  which  are  worth  recording, 

specimens  of  Maori  oratory.  Speaking  through  Mr.  Bnller, 
ko  had  been  kind  enough  to  escort  us  to  the  Ngatiapa's 
^t6,  Hunia  said : 

Hail,  guests !    Ton  have  just  now  seen  the  settlement  of 
freat  dispute — the  greatest  of  modem  time. 

"  This  was  a  weighty  trouble— a  grave  difficulty. 

"  Many  Pakehas  have  tried  to  settle  it  in  vain.  For  P^ta- 
i6  was  it  reserved  to  end  it.  I  have  said  that  great  is  our 
ititude  to  Pbtaton^. 

"  I£  Petatone  hath  need  of  me  in  the  future,  I  shall  be  there. 

he  climbs  the  lofty  tree,  I  will  climb  it  with  him.  If  he 
alea  high  cliffs,!  will  scale  them  too.  If  Petatone  needeth 
Ip,  he  shall  have  it ;  and  where  he  leads,  there  will  I  follow. 

"Such  are  the  words  of  Hunia," 

To  this  speech  one  of  us  replied,  explaining  our  position  a:> 
lests  from  Britain. 

Hunia  then  began  again  to  speak: 

'"  O  my  gueatfi,  a  few  days  since,  when  asked  for  a  war- 

Ooe,  I  refused.     I  refused,  because  my  people  were  sad  at 

art. 

**  We  were  loth  to  refuse  our  guests,  but  the  tribes  were 
ieved ;  the  people  were  sorrowful  at  heart. 

"  To-day  we  are  happy,  and  the  war-dance  has  taken  place. 

"  O  my  guests,  when  ye  return  to  our  great  queen,  tell  her 
at  WB  will  fight  for  her  again  as  we  have  fought  before. 

"  She  is  our  queen  as  weU  as  your  queen — Queen  of  Maories, 
ieenofPak^ha. 

"Should  w^rs  arise,  we  will  take  up  our  rifles,  and  march 
lithersoever  she  shall  direct. 

*•  You  hare  beard  of  the  King  moveipent.  I'wnaa^ 
[  M 
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but  that  did  not  prevent  me  fighting  for  the  qaeen — 1  and  my 
chiefs. 

"  My  consin,  Wirfimn,  went  to  England,  and  saw  our  quecE. 
He  returned. ... 

"  When  you  landed  in  this  island,  he  was  already  dead. . . . 

"  He  died  fighting  for  our  queen. 

"  As  he  died,  loe  will  die,  if  need  be — I  and  all  my  chiefs. 
This  do  you  tell  our  queen. 

"I  have  said." 

This  passage,  spoken  as  Hiinia  spoke  it,  was  one  of  noble 
eloquence  and  singular  rhetoric  art.  The  few  first  words 
about  Wiremn  were  spoken  in  a  half-indifierent  way;  but 
there  was  a  long  pause  before  and  after  the  statement  thai  he 
was  dead,  and  a  sinking  of  the  voice  when  he  related  how 
WirSmu  had  died,  followed  by  a  burst  of  sudden  fire  in  the 
"  As  he  died,  we  will  die — I  and  all  my  chiefs." 

After  a  minute  or  two,  Hunia  resumed  : 

"  This  is  another  word. 

"  We  are  all  of  us  glad  to  see  yon. 

"  When  we  wrote  to  P^taton6,  we  asked  him  that  he  would 
bring  with  bim  Pakehas  from  England  and  from  AustraUa— 
Pakehaa  from  all  parts  of  the  queen's  broad  lands. 

"  Pakehaa  who  should  return  to  tell  the  queen  that  the  Nga- 
tiapa  are  her  liegemen. 

"We  are  much  rejoiced  that  you  are  here.  May  yonr 
heart  rest  here  among  us ;  but  if  you  go  once  more  to  jour 
English  home,  tell  the  people  that  we  are  Petatone's  faithiul 
HubjectB  and  the  queen's. 

"  I  have  said." 

After  pledging  Hunia  in  a  cup  of  wine,  wo  returned  to  oar 
temporary  home. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   MAOHIES. 


Paetdtg  with  my  companions  (who  were  going  north' 

ward),  in  order  that  I  might  return  to  Wellington  and  thenOB 

take  ship  to  Tarauaki,  I  started  at  daybreak  on  a  lovely  moRk; 

to  waik  by  the  sea-ehoie  to  Otciki.     As  I  Left  the  bank 
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the  MaDawatu  River  for  tlie  sands,  Mount  Egmont,  near  Tara- 
naki,  and  Mounts  Ruap^hii  and  Tougariro,  in  tho  centre  of 
the  island,  hung  their  great  anow-domes  in  the  soft  blue  of  the 
sky  behind  me,  and  seemed  to  have  parted  from  their  bases. 

I  soon  passed  through  the  flax-swamp  where  we  for  days 
had  shot  the  put^ko,  and  coming  out  upon  the  wet  sands, 
which  here  are  glittering  and  full  of  the  Taranaki  steel,  I  took 
off  boots  and  socks,  and  trudged  the  whole  distance  barefoot, 
regardless  of  the  morrow.  It  was  hard  to  walk  without 
crunching  with  the  heel  shells  which  would  be  thought  rare  at 
home,  and  here  and  there  charming  little  tern  and  other  tiny 
sea-fowl  flew  at  me,  and  all  but  pecked  my  eyes  out  for  com- 
ing near  their  nests. 

During  the  day  I  forded  two  large  rivers  and  small  streams 

iimamerable,  and  swam  the  Ohau,  where  Dr.  Featherston  last 

veek  lost  his  dog-cart  in  the  quicksands,  but  I  managed  to 

reach  Otaki  before  sunset,  in  time  to  revel  in  a  typical  New 

ealand  view.     The  foreground  was  composed  of  ancient 

id-htUs,  covered  with  the  native  flax,  with  the  delidonsly- 

Qted  Manuka  ti-tree,  brilliant  in  white  fiower,  and  with 

nt  fern,  tuft-grass,  and  tussac.    Farther  inland  was  the 

ih,  evergreen,  bunch-like  in  its  foliage,  and  s6  overladen 

Ah  parasitic  vegetation  that  the  true  leaves  were  hidden  by 

crushed  to  death  in  the  folds  of  snake-like  creep- 

The  view  was  bounded  by  bushrclad  mountains,  rosy 

itfa  the  sunset  tints. 

■  Otaki  ia  Archdeacon  Hadfield's  church  settlement  of  Chris- 

Maories ;  but  of  late  there  have  been  signs  of  wavering 

inihe  tribes,  and  I  found  Major  Edwardes,  who  had  been  with 

IB  at  Parewanui,  engaged  in  holding,  for  the  Government,  a 

^    of  Hau-haus,  or  anti-Christian  Maories,  in  the  Otaki 

'ftii.     Some  of  these  fellows  had  lately  held  a  meeting,  and 

%d  themselves  re-baptized,  but  this  time  out  of,  instead  of 

into,  the  Churcli,    They  received  fresh  names,  and  ai'o  said  to 

Ire  politely  invited  the  archdeacon  to  pcrfonn  the  ceremony. 

Maori  Church  of  Englandlsra  has  proved  a  failure.    A 

Ken  native  clergymen  are,  it  is  true,  supported  in  comfort 

'.  their  countrymen,  but  the  tribes  would  support  a  hundred 

eh,  if  necessary,  rather  than  give  np  the  fertile  "  reservOr 

jBEii"  soob  as  Uiat  of  Otaki,  which  their  pretea&ed  C^mtA^asr 
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ity  has  secured.  There  is  much  in  the  Maori  that  is  tiger- 
like, and  it  is  in  the  blood,  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  it  by  a  few 
years  of  playing  at  Christianity, 

The  labors  of  the  missionaries  have  been  great,  their  earn- 
estness and  devotion  unsurpassed.  Up  to  the  day  of  the  out- 
break of  Hau-hauism,  their  influence  with  the  natives  wm 
thought  to  be  enormous.  The  entire  Maori  race  had  been  b^ 
tised,  thousands  of  natives  had  attended  the  schools,  hundreda 
had  become  conuuunicants  and  catechists.  In  a  day  the  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  was  reduced  from  thirty  thousand  to 
some  hundreds.  Right  and  left  the  tribes  flocked  to  the  buan, 
deserting  mission-station  H,  villages,  herds,  and  fields.  Those 
few  who  dared  not  go  were  there  in  spirit ;  all  sympathized,  if 
not  with  the  Hau-hau  Tnovement,  at  least  with  Kingism.  The 
archdeacon  and  his  brethren  of  the  holy  calling  were  at  thdr 
wits'  ends.  Not  only  did  Chi-istifluity  disappear ;  civilizattcm 
itself  accompanied  religion  in  her  flight,  and  habits  of  blood- 
shed and  barbarity,  unknown  since  the  nominal  renunciatioD 
of  idolatry,  in  a  day  returned.  The  fall  was  terrible,  but  ii 
went  to  show  that  the  apparent  success  had  been  flctiticnu. 
The  natives  had  built  mills  and  owned  ships ;  they  had  leiintr 
ed  husbandry  and  cattle-breeding ;  they  had  invested  mon^ 
and  pot  acre  to  acre,  and  house  to  house  ;  but  their  moral  conlS- 
hardly  have  kept  pace  with  their  material,  or  even  with  their 
mental  gains. 

A  magistrate  who  knows  the  Maories  well  told  me  that 
their  Christianity  is  only  on  the  surface.  He  one  day  asked 
Mat6n6  l&  Whiwhi,  a  Ngatirankawa  chief,  "  Which  would 
you  soonest  eat,  MatenS — pork,  beef,  or  Ngntiapa  ?"  Mat^no 
answered,  with  a  tum-np  of  his  eyes, "  Ah  1  I'm  a  Christian  I" 
"  Never  mind  that  to  me,  yon  know,"  said  the  EnglishmaK  J 
"  The  flesh  of  Ngatiapa  is  sweet,"  said  MatSne,  with  a  smws 
of  the  lips  that  was  distinctly  audible.  The  settlers  tell  yo^ 
that  when  the  Maories  go  to  war,  they  use  up  their  Bibles  fOTj 
gun-wadding,  and  then  come  on  the  missionaries  for  a  freU 
supply. 

The  Polynesians,  when  Christianity  is  first  presented  M 
them, embrace  it  with  e:xcitement  and  enthusiasm;  the  "atnF, 
reUgion"  spreads  like  wildfire;  the  success  of  the  teachers  ij 
A  few  yeMU,  howevcT,  ahow  a  terrilde 
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DbtaTea  find  that  all  white  men  are  not  missionaries ;  that 
Bf  one  eet  of  EngUahmen  deplore  their  licentiousness,  there  are 
others  to  back  them  iu  it ;  that  Chriatinnity  requires  Belf-re- 
liftraiiit.  Ab  soon  as  the  first  flare  of  the  new  religion  is  over, 
:it  commences  to  dechne,  nnd  in  some  cases  it  expires.  The 
^■tory  of  Christianity  in  Hawaii,  in  Otaheito,  and  in  New  Zea- 
llUul,  has  been  much  the  same :  among  the  Tahitinns,  it  waa 
joraebed  by  the  relapse  of  the  converts  into  extreme  licentious- 
'.i|es§;  amongtheMaories,  it  wasputdownby  the  sudden  rise  of 
Haa-hau  fanaticism.  A  return  to  a  better  state  of  things 
in  each  case  followed,  but  the  missionaries  work  now  in  a 
■essed  and  saddened  way,  which  contrasts  sternly  with  the 
Itation  that  inspired  them  before  the  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
lOn  which  they  believed  they  had  exorcised.  They  re- 
satYy  admit  that  the  Polynesians  are  fickle  as  well  as 
not  only  licentious,  but  untrustworthy.  There  is,  they 
tell  you,  no  country  where  it  is  so  easy  to  plant  or  so 
to  maintain  Christianity. 
The  Maori  religion  is  that  of  all  the  Polynesians — a  vague 
theism,  which  in  their  poems  seems  now  and  then  to  ap- 
lach  to  pantheism.  The  forest  glades,  the  mountain  rocks, 
stormy  shores,  all  swarra.  with  fairy  singers,  and  with 
Ibrongs  of  gnomes  and  elves.  The  happy,  laughing  island- 
ers have  a  heaven,  but  no  hell  in  their  mythology ;  of  "  sin  " 
flvey  have  no  conception.  Hau-bauism  is  not  a  Polynesian 
creed,  bat  a  political  and  religious  system  based  upon  the 
•arlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  even  the  cannibalism 
iirluch  was  added  was  not  of  the  Polynesian  kind.  The  In- 
of  Chili  ate  human  flesh  for  pleasure  and  variety ;  those 
Virginia  were  cannibals  o(dy  on  state  occasions,  or  in  re- 
ious  ceremonials ;  but  the  Maoriea  seem  originally  to  have 
m  driven  to  man-eathig  by  sheer  want  of  food.  Since 
lok  left  pigs  upon  the  islands,  the  excuse  has  been  wanting, 
ftad  the  practice  has  consequently  ceased.  As  revived  by  the 
Ifon-haus,  the  man-eating  was  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  and, 
like  the  whole  of  the  observances  of  the  Ilau-hau  fanaticism, 
inroad  upon  ancient  Maori  customs. 

There  is  one  great  difference  which  severs  the  Maories 
the  other  Polynesians,     In  New  Zealand  taate  '»  to\ 
iTTO/  every  Maori  ia  a  gentleman  or  a  sloive,     CVl\«4b,  wte 
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elected  by  the  popular  voiae,  not,  indeed,  by  a  show  of  hantlB, 
but  by  a  sort  of  general  agreement  of  the  tribe ;  but  tho  chief 
is  a  political,  not  a  social  superior.  In  the  windy  climate  of 
New  Zealand,  men  can  push  themselves  to  the  front  too  sure- 
ly by  their  energy  and  toil,  to  remain  socially  in  an  inferior 
dass.  Caste  is  Impossible  where  the  climate  neceasitaleB 
activity  and  work.  The  Maories,  too,  we  should  remember, 
are  an  immigrant  race ;  probably  no  high-caijte  men  came  , 
with  them— all  started  from  equal  rank. 

Like  the  Tongans,  the  Maories  pay  great  reverence  to  their 
well -born  women;  slave -women  are  of  no  account.  The 
Friendly  Islanders  exclnde  both  man  and  woman  slave  from 
the  future  life  ;  but  the  Maori  Rangatira  not  only  admits  bin 
followers  to  heaven,  but  his  wife  to  conucU,  A  Maori  chid 
is  as  obedient  to  the  warlike  biddings,  and  as  grateful  for  the 
praising  glance  or  smile  of  his  betrothed,  as  a  planter-cavalier 
of  Carolina  or  a  Cretan  volunteer ;  and  even  the  ladies  of 
New  Orleans  can  not  have  gone  farther  than  the  wives  of 
Hunia  and  Ihakara  in  spurring  on  the  men  to  war.  The 
Maori  Andromaches  outdo  their  European  sisters,  for  they 
themselves  proceed  to  battle,  and  animate  their  HectorB  by 
songs  and  shouts.  Even  the  sceptre  of  tribal  rule — the  green- 
stone meri,  or  royal  club— -is  often  intrusted  them  by  their  war- 
rior husbands,  and  used  to  lead  the  war-dance  or  the  charge. 

The  deiieaoy  of  treatment  shown  by  the  Maoriea  toward 
their  women  may  go  far  to  account  for  the  absence  of  con- 
tempt for  the  native  race  among  the  English  population.  An 
Englishman's  respect  for  the  sex  is  terribly  shocked  when 
he  sees  a  woman  staggermg  under  the  weight  of  the  wigwam 
and  the  children  of  a  "  brave,"  who  stalks  behind  her  throngb 
the  streets  of  Austin,  carrying  his  rifles  and  his  pistols,  but 
not  another  ounce,  unless  in  the  shape  of  a  thong  with  which 
to  hasten  the  squaw's  feteps.  What  wonder  if  the  men  who 
ait  by  smoking  while  their  wives  totter  under  basketsful  of 
mould  on  the  boulevard  works  at  Delhi  are  called  lazy  sconn- 
drels  by  tho  press  of  tho  North-west,  or  if  the  ShoshoniSs, 
who  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  themselves,  and  hire  out  their 
wives  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  are  looked  upon  as 
worse  than  dogs  in  Nevada,  where  the  thing  is  done  ?  It  is 
the  New  Zealand  native's  treatment  (A  \i\%  Viie  'CiwlX,- 
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laible  for  an  houest  Englisbman  to  respect  or  love  an  hon- 
i  Maori. 

•'In  general,  the  newspaper  editors  and  idle  talkers  of  the 
rentier  districts  of  a  colony  in  savage  lands  speak  with 
gled  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  men  with  whom  they  daily 
struggle ;  at  best,  they  see  in  them  no  virtue  but  ferocious 
^aveiy.      The   Kansas   and    Colorado   papers   call   Indians 
■Kends,"  "devils,"  or  dismiss  them  laughingly  in  peaceful 
Biea  as  "  backs,"  whose  hves  are  worth,  perhaps,  a  buffalo's, 
Kit  who  are  worthy  of  notice  only  aa  potential  murderers  or 
thieves.     Such,  too,  is  the  tone  of  the  Austrahan  press  con- 
cerning the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Queensland  or  Tasmania. 
Far  otherwise  do  the  New  Zealand  papers  speak  of  the  Maori 
Boriors.      They  may  sometimes  call  them  grasping,  over- 
MJiing  traders,  or  underrate  their  capability  of  receiving 
rilizatioi;  of  a  European  kind,  but  never  do  they  affect  to 
b)k  them  less  than  men,  or  to  advocate  the  employment 
ward  them  of  measures  which  would  be  repressed  as  infa- 
;  if  applied  to  brutes.    We  should,  I  think,  see  in  this 
Ksuliarity  of  conduct,  not  evidence  of  the  existence  in  New 
island  of  a  spirit  more  catholic  and  tolerant  toward  savage 
jghbors  than  that  which  the  English  race  displays  iu  Aus- 
"a  or  America,  but  rather  a  tribute  to  the  superiority  in 
rtne,  intelligenee,  and  nobility  of  mind  possessed  by  the 

i  over  the  Red  Indian  or  the  Australian  black. 
It  is  not  only  in  their  treatment  of  their  women  that  the 
lorieB  show  their  chivalry.  One  of  the  most  noble  traits  of 
is  great  people  is  their  habit  of  "  proclaiming  "  the  districts 
>  which  lies  the  cause  of  war  as  the  sole  fighting^round, 
i  never  touching  their  enemies,  however  defenseless,  when 
md  elsewhere.  European  nations  might  take  a  lesson  from 
iw  Zealand  Maories  in  this  and  other  points. 
The  Maories  are  apt  at  learning,  merry,  and,  unlike  other 
dynesians,  trustworthy,  but  also,  unlike  them,  mercenary. 
t  ibe  time  of  the  Manawatu  sale,  old  Aperahama  used  to 
[ito  to  Dr.  Feathorston  almost  every  day :  "  O  P^tatone,  let 
e  price  of  the  block  be  £9,999,999  19s.  9(?.,"  the  mysteries 
;  eleven  pence  three-farthings  being  far  beyond  his  compre- 
lion.  The  Maories  have,  too,  a  royal  magmficence  m.  &«« 
fl  oS gifts  aad  grants — witness  T6  HfekS'a  bii  oi  "VW.S^ 
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acres  oi  land  for  Governor  Fiteroy's  head,  in  answer  to  the 
offer  by  the  governor  of  a  small  price  for  his. 

The  praises  of  the  Maoriea  have  been  sung  by  so  many 
writers,  and  in  so  many  keys,  that  it  ia  necessary  to  keep  it 
distinctly  before  us  that  they  are  mere  savages,  though  brav^ 
shrewd  men.  There  is  an  Eastern  civilization — that  of  Ctumt 
and  HindoBtan— distinct  from  that  of  Europe,  and  antaent  be- 
yond all  count ;  in  this  the  Maories  have  no  share.  No  true 
Hindoo,  no  Arab,  no  Chinaman  has  suffered  change  in  one 
tittle  of  his  dress  or  mannera  from  contact  with  the  "Western 
races ;  of  this  essential  conservatism  there  is  in  the  Now  Zea- 
land savage  not  a  trace.  "William  Thompson,  the  Maori 
"  king-maker,"  used  to  dress  as  any  Englishman ;  Maories  iB^ 
board  our  ships  wear  the  uniform  of  the  able-bodied  seaman^ 
Governor  Huiiia  has  ridden  as  a  gentleman-rider  in  a  steeple« 
chase,  equipped  in  jockey  di-ess. 

Savages  though  they  be,  in  irregular  warfare  we  are  nflC. 
their  match.  At  the  end  of  1865  we  had,  of  regulars  and  nA^ 
litia,  seventeen  thousand  men  under  arms  in  the  North  IslasoT 
of  New  Zealand,  including  no  less  than  twelve  regiments  cm, 
the  lino  at  their  "  war  slroiigth,"  and  yet  our  generals  wer» 
despondent  as  to  their  chance  of  finally  defeating  the  warriors 
of  a  people  which — men,  women,  and  children^numbered  but 
thirty  thousand  souls. 

Men  have  sought  far  and  wide  for  the  reasons  which  led 
to  our  defeats  in  the  New  Zealand  Ivara,  We  were  defeated 
by  the  Maories,  as  the  Austrians  by  the  Prussians,  and  tb6 
French  by  the  English  in  old  times,  because  the  victors  wera 
the  better  men.  Not  the  braver  men,  when  both  sides  wei* 
brave  alike;  not  the  stronger;  not, perhaps,  taking  Hie 
age  of  our  officers  and  men,  the  more  intelligent;  but  capabht' 
of  quicker  movement,  able  to  subsist  on  less,  more  oraf^^ 
more  skilled  in  the  thousand  tactics  of  tlie  bush.  Aided  " 
their  women,  who,  when  need  was,  diemselves  would  lead 
charge,  and  who  at  all  times  dug  their  fem-rooL  and  cauj^ 
their  fish ;  marching  where  our  regiments  could  not  folloi 
they  had,  as  have  the  Indiana  in  America,  the  choice  of 
and  place  for  their  attacks  ;  and  while  we  were  crawling  al 
our  military  roads  upon  the  coast,  incapable  of  travereni 
mflis  of  basb,  the  Maories  moYed  eecvncX^  wtvi  wsaTati^ 
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the  other  of  the  island.  Arms  they  had,  ammu- 
nition they  could  st«a],  and  blockade  was  useless  with  enemies 
who  live  on  fern-root.  When  they  found  that  we  bunied 
their  pahs,  they  ceased  to  build  them;  that  was  all.  "When 
we  brought  up  howitzers,  they  went  where  no  howitzers  could 
follow.  It  should  not  be  bard  even  for  our  pride  to  allow 
that  such  enemies  were,  man  for  man,  in  their  own  lauds  om- 
betters. 

All  nations  fond  of  horses,  it  has  been  said,  flourish  and 
succeed.  The  Maories  love  horses,  and  ride  weU.  All  races 
that  delight  in  sea  are  equally  certain  to  prosper,  empirical 
philosophers  will  tell  ns.  The  Maories  own  ships  by  the  score, 
and  ser\'e  as  sailors  whenever  they  get  a  chance :  as  deep-sea 
fiihermen,  they  have  no  equals.    Thoir  fondness  for  draoghts 

^ws  mathematical  C3{)acity;  in  truthfulness,  they  possess 

jiefirstof  virtnes.    They  are  shrewd,  thrifty ;  devoted  friends, 

IWiVe  men.    With  all  this,  they  die. 

"  Can  yon  stay  the  surf  which  beats  on  Wanganui  shore  ?" 

1^  the  Maories  of  our  progress  ;  and  of  themsdves, "  We  are 

,Jone — like  the  moa," 


CHAPTER  VI. 


jf*A»  Ihe  Pak^ha  fly  ha*  driven  oat  the  Maori  flyj 

^  Aa  the  Pnkdha  grass  has  killed  the  Maori  grass ; 

P  Jib  the  Pakeha  rat  has  Elatn  the  Maori  rat; 

K  As  lbs  Pakeha  clover  has  starved  the  Maori  fern, 

I  'So  will  the  Pak^a  destroy  the  Maori," 

!  ore  the  mournful  words  of  a  well-known  Maori 

t  That  the  English  daisy,  the  white  clover,  the  common  this- 
3  camomile,  the  oat,  should  make  their  way  rapidly  in 
r  Zealand  and  put  down  the  native  plants,  is  in  no  way 
If  the  Maori  grasses  that  have  till  lately  held  undis- 
1  possession  of  the  New  Zealand  soil,  require  for  their 
^rishment  the  substances  A,  B,  and  C,  while  the  English 
rrer  needs  A,  B,  and  D,  from  the  nature  of  things,  A  and  B 
K^!^  OTsrser  earths  or  salts,  exiating  \u\ai%ex  t^aaio&- 
M2  ~ 
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ties,  not  easily  losing  vigor  and  nourinhing  force,  and  recruit- 
ing their  energies  irom  the  decay  of  the  very  plant  that  feetis 
on  them;  but  C  and  D  will  be  the  more  ethereal,  the  more 
easily  destroyed  or  wasted  aubstancea.  The  Maori  grasB, 
having  aucked  nearly  the  whole  of  C  fi'om  the  soil,  is  la  a 
weakly  state,  when  in  comes  the  English  plant,  and,  finding 
an  abundant  store  of  untouched  D,  thrives  accordingly,  and 
crashes  down  the  Maori, 

The  positions  of  flies  and  grasses,  of  plants  and  insects,  are, 
however,  not  the  same.  Adapted  by  nature  to  the  inluiite  va- 
riety of  soils  and  climates,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  dif- 
ferent plants  and  animals ;  but  whereas  the  plajit  depends  upon 
both  soil  and  climate,  the  animal  depends  chiefly  npon  climaU, 
and  little  upon  soil,  except  so  far  as  his  home  or  liis  food 
themselves  depend  on  soiL  Now,  while  soil  wears  out,  cBniata 
does  not,  Tlie  climate  in  the  long  run  remains  tlie  same,  hut 
certain  apparently  trifling  constituents  of  the  soil  will  whollj 
disappear.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  while  pigs  may  continue 
to  thrive  in  New  Zealand  forever  and  a  day,  Dutch  clover 
(without  manure)  will  only  last  a  given  and  calculable  time. 

Tlie  case  of  the  flies  is  plain  enough.     The  Maori  and  the 
English  fly  live  on  the  same  food,  and  require  about  the  same 
amount  of  warmth  and  moisture :  the  one  which  is  best  fltted 
to  the  common  conditions  will  gain  the  day,  and  drive  oat 
other.     The  Eughah  fly  has  had  to  contend  not  only 
other  English  flies,  but  against  every  fly  of  temperate 
mates :  we  having  traded  with  every  land,  and  brought 
flies  of  every  chme  to  England.     The  English  fly  is  the  " 
possible  fly  of  the  whole  world,  and  will  naturally  heat  doi 
and  exterminate,  or  else  starve  out,  the  merely  provincial 
ori  fly.     If  a  great  singer — to  find  whom  for  the  Loni 
stage  the  world  has  been  ransacked — should  he  led  by  tirif! 
foible  of  the  moment  to  sing  for  gain  in  an  unknown  village 
where,  on  the  same  night,  a  rustic  t«nor  was  attempting  tn 
sing  his  best,  the  London  tenor  would  send  the  provincali 
Hupperlesa  to  bed.     So  it  is  with  the  English  and  Maori  fly. 

Natural  selection  is  being  conducted  by  nature  in  Nav 
Zealand  on  a  grander  scale  than  any  we  have  contemplate^ 
for  the  object  of  it  here  is  man.     In  America,' 
tlie  white  man  shoots  or  poisons  his  red  or  black  fellov, 
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eYlermiitates  him  throngh  the  workings  of  BUperior  knowl- 
edge; but  iu  New  Zealand  it  is  peacefully,  and  without  extra- 
ordinary advant^es,  that  the  PakSha  beats  his  Maori  brother. 
That  which  is  true  of  our  animal  and  vegetabto  prodnu- 
tioiiB  Is  true  also  of  our  man.  The  Engiish  fly,  grass,  and 
man,  they  and  their  progcuitora  before  them,  have  had  to  tight 
for  life  against  their  foltowe.  The  Englishman,  bringing  into 
bia  country  from  the  parta  to  which  he  trades  all  manner  of 
men,  of  grass  seeds,  and  of  insect  germs,  has  tilled  bis  hnd 
with  every  kind  of  living  thing  to  which  his  soil  or  climate 
will  afford  support.  Both  old  inhabitants  and  interlopers 
have  to  maintain  a  struggle  which  at  onoe  crushes  and  starves 
out  of  life  every  weakly  plant,  man,  or  insect,  and  fortifies  the 
race  by  continual  huffetJngs.  The  plants  of  civilized  man  are 
generally  those  which  will  grow  best  in  the  greatest  variety 
<j  B(hIb  and  climates ;  hut  in  any  case  the  English  fanna  and 
tora  are  peonharly  fitted  to  succeed  at  our  antipodes,  because 
flie  climates  of  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand  are  almost 
the  same,  and  our  men,  flies,  and  plants — the  "pick"  of  the 
whole  world — ^have  not  even  to  encoiinter  the  difliculties  of 
BocUmatizatiou  in  their  straggle  against  the  weaker  growths 
indigenons  to  the  soil. 

Nature's  work  in  New  Zealand  is  not  the  same  as  that 
vhich  she  is  quickly  doing  in  North  America,  in  Tasmaniit,  in 
Qneensland.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  hunting  and  fighting 
people  is  being  replaced  by  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  peo- 
ple, and  must  farm  or  die ;  the  Maori  does  farm  ;  AInori  chiefs 
owa  villages,  build  houses,  which  they  let  to  European  set- 
tiers;  wo  have  here  Maori  sheep-farmers,  Maori  ship-owners, 
Maori  mechanics,  Maori  soldiers,  Maori  rough-riders,  Maori 
UilorB,  and  even  Maori  traders.  There  is  nothing  which  the 
average  Enghshman  can  do  which  the  average  Maori  caa  not 
be  taught  to  do  as  cheaply  and  as  well.  Nevertheless,  the 
race  dies  out.  The  Red  Indian  dies  because  he  can  not  farm ; 
Uie  Maori  farms,  and  dies. 

There  are  certain  special  features  about  the  advance  of  the 
birds,  beasts,  and  men  of  Western  civilization.  When  the 
first  white  man  landed  in  New  Zealand,  all  the  native  quad- 
rapeda  save  one,  and  nearly  all  the  birds  and  river-fiahes  were 
eitiuct,  though  we  have  their  bones,  and  tTaAVlVons  (A  litvett 
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eKiBtence.  The  MaorieB  themselves  were  dying  out.  The 
moa  and  dmoris  were  both  gone ;  there  were  few  insects,  and 
no  reptiles.  "  The  birds  die  because  the  Maories,  their  com- 
panions, die,"  is  the  native  saying.  Yet  the  climate  is  sin- 
gularly good,  and  food  for  beast  and  bird  so  plentiful  that  Cap- 
tain Cook's  pigs  have  planted  colonies  of  "wild  boars"  in 
every  part  of  the  islands,  and  English  pheasants  have  no  soon- 
er been  imported  than  they  have  commenced  to  swarm  iu 
eveiy  jungle.  Even  the  Pakeha  flea  has  come  over  in  the 
ships,  and  wonderfully  has  he  thriven. 

The  terrible  want  of  food  for  men  that  formerly  character- 
ized New  Zealand  has  had  its  effects  upon  the  habits  of  the 
Maori  race,  Austraha  has  no  native  fruit-trees  worthy  culti- 
vation, although  in  the  whole  world  there  is  no  such  climate 
and  soil  for  fruits ;  stilt,  Australia  has  kangaroos  and  other 
quadrnpeds.  The  Ladrones  were  destitute  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  birds,  except  the  turtle-dove,  but  in  the  warm  damp  cli- 
mate fruits  grew,  sufficient  to  support  in  comfort  a  dense  pop- 
ulation. In  New  Zealand  the  windy  cold  of  the  winters  cansee 
a  need  for  something  of  a  tougher  fibre  than  the  banana  or  the 
fern-root.  There  being  no  native  beasts,  the  want  was  sup- 
plied by  human  flesh,  and  war,  furnishing  at  once  food  and 
the  excitement  which  the  chase  supplies  to  peoples  that  have 
animals  to  hunt,  beeame  the  occapation  of  the  Maoriefl. 
Hence  in  some  degree  the  depopulation  of  the  land ;  but  othar 
causes  exist,  by  the  side  of  which  cannibalism  is  as  nothings   ' 

The  British  Government  has  been  less  guilty  than  is  ooaiK; 
raonly  believed  as  regards  the  destruction  of  the  Maorkk^ 
Since  the  original  misdeed  of  the  annexation  of  the  isles,  V* 
have  done  the  Maories  no  serious  wrong.  We  recognized  t^ 
claim  of  a  handful  of  natives  to  the  soil  of  a  country  as  lai^ 
as  Great  Britain,  of  not  one-hundredth  part  of  which  had  tiwy 
ever  made  the  smallest  use ;  and,  disregarding  the  foot  tlutS 
our  occupation  of  the  coast  was  the  very  event  that  gave  tW 
land  its  value,  we  have  msisted  on  buying  every  acre  from  HlM 
tribe.  Allowing  title  by  conquest  to  the  Ngatirankava,  u  I 
saw  at  Pai'ewanui  Pah,  we  refuse  to  claim  even  the  lands 
conquered  from  the  "  Kingites," 

The  Maories  have  always  been  a  village  people,  tilling'1 
iiltls  iaod  round  their  paiis,  but  mcayabk  of 


B  of  the  great  pastures  and  wheat  countries  which  they  "  own." 

■  Had  we  at  first  constituted  native  reserves  on  the  AmericMi 
K  Bystcoi,  we  might,  without  any  fighting,  and  without  any  more 

■  npid  destruction  of  the  natives  than  that  which  is  taking 
pla^e,  have  gradually  cleared  and  brought  into  the  market 
nearly  the  whole  country,  which  now  has  to  be  purchased  at 
raionnous  prices,  and  at  the  continual  risk  of  war. 

As  it  is,  the  record  of  our  dealings  with  the  queen's  native 
Bnbject-s  in  New  Zealand  has  been  almost  free  from  stain  ;  but 
if  we  have  not  committed  crimes,  we  have  certainly  not  failed 
to  blunder:  our  treatment  of  Wiltiara  Thompson  was  at  the 
best  a  grave  mistake.  If  ever  there  Uved  a  patriot,  he  was 
one,  and  through  him  we  might  have  ruled  in  peace  the  Maori, 
race.  Instead  of  receiving  the  simplest  courtesy  from  a  peo- 
ple which  in  India  showers  honors  upon  its  puppet-kings  and 
rajahs,  he  underwent  fresh  insult*  each  time  that  he  entered 
im  English  town,  or  met  a  white  magistrate  or  suhaltem,  and 
he  died  while  I  was  in  the  colonies,  according  to  Pakeha  phy- 
rioians,  of  liver  complaint ;  according  to  the  Maories,  of  a 
broken  heart. 

At  Parewanui  and  Otaki,  I  remarked  that  the  half-hreeds 
are  fine  fellows,  possessed  of  mnch  of  the  nobility  of  both  the 
ancestral  races,  while  the  women  are  famed  for  grace  and 
kiVeUnesB.  In  miscegenation  it  would  have  seemed  that  there 
waa  a  chance  for  the  Maori,,  who,  if  destined  to  die,  would  at 
least  have  left  many  of  his  best  features  of  body  and  mind  to 
I  live  in  the  mixed  race,  but  here  comes  in  the  prejudice  of 
blood,  with  which  we  have  already  met  in  the  case  of  the  ne- 
groes and  Chinese.  Morality  has  so  far  gained  gi'ound  as 
greatly  to  check  the  spread  of  permanent  illegitimate  con- 
nections with  native  women,  while  pride  prevents  intermar- 
riage. Tlie  numbers  of  the  half-breeds  are  not  upon  the  in- 
crease: a  few  fresh  marriages  supply  the  vacancies  that  comfe 
of  death,  but  there  is  no  progress,  no  sign  of  the  creation  of  a 
TigorouB  mixed  race.  TTiere  is  something  more  in  this  than 
foolish  pride,  however ;  there  is  a  secret  at  the  bottom  at  once 
iof  the  cessation  of  mixed  marriages  and  of  the  dwindling  of 
the  pure  Maori  race,  and  it  is  the  utter  viciousness  of  the  na- 
itive  girls.  The  universal  nnchastity  of  the  unmamed  women. 
Christian  "  as  weU  aa  heathen,  would  be  saffioient  to  iesMo* 
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a  race  of  gods.  The  story  of  tho  Maories  is  that  of  the  Tahi-  I 
tians,  and  is  written  in  the  decorations  of  every  gate-post  «  | 
rafter  in  their  pahs, 

We  arc  more  diRtressed  at  the  present  and  fatnre  of  Um  I 
Maoriee  than  they  are  themeelves.    For  all  our  grealaeBa,! 
we  pity  not  the  Maoriea  more  profoundly  than  they  do  u 
when,  ascribing  our  morality  to  calculation,  they  bask  in  tlie 
Bimlight,  and  are  happy  in  their  gracelessness.     After  all,v 
tue  and  arithmetic  come  from  one  Greek  root. 


CHAPTE'R  Vn. 

THE   PACIFIC. 

Closblt  resembling  Great  Britain  in  situation,  size,  am 
climate,  New  Zealand  is  often  styled  by  the  colonists  "  1^ 
Britain  of  the  South,"  and  many  afEect  to  believe  that- her  b 
tore  is  destined  to  l>e  as  brilliant  as  has  been  the  past  of  h( 
mother-conntry.  With  tlie  exaggeration  of  phrase  to  whis 
the  English  New  Zealanders  are  prone,  they  prophesy  a  ma 
vellous  hereafter  for  the  whole  Pacific,  in  wliich  New  Ze^ano 
as  the  carrying  and  manufacturing  country,  is  to  play  the  foM 
most  pai't,  the  Australias  following  obediently  in  her  train.  • 

Even  if  the  differences  of  Separatists,  Provincialists,  aai 
Centralists  should  fee  healed,  the  future  prosperity  of  Nffl 
Zealand  is  by  no  means  secure.     Her  gold-yield  is  only  abo* 
a  fifth  of  that  of  Caiifornia  or  Victoria.    Her  area  is  not  a 
fioient  to  make  her  powerful  as  an  agricultural  or  pastoi 
country,  unless  she  comes  to  attract  manufactures  and  oarpj^ 
ing-trade  from  afar,  and  the  prospect  of  New  Zealand  succeM^ 
ing  in  this  effort  is  but  small.     Her  rivers  are  almost  uaela 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  owing  to  their  floods ;  the  tin 
ber-supply  of  all  her  forests  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  sin^ 
county  in  the  State  of  Oregon ;  her  coal  is  inferior  in  qualll^ 
to  that  of  Vancouver's  Island,  in  quantity  to  that  of  OhiIi,ilt 
both  respects  to  that  of  New  South  Wales.     The  harbors  ot' 
New  Zealand  are  upon  the  eastern  coasts,  but  the  ooal 
chiefly  upon  the  other  side,  where  the  river-bars  make  tradt 


Th«  coal  that  liaa  been  found,  at  the  Bay  of  IslaodB  i»«f 
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to  be  plentiful,  and  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  mads  largely 
available  for  steamers  on  the  coast ;  the  steel-sand  of  Tura- 
naki,  smelted  by  tlje  use  of  petrolenm,  also  found  within 
tlie  province,  may  become  of  value;  lier  own  wool,  Wo,  New 
Zealand  will  doubtless  one  day  manufacture  into  cloth  and 
blankets;  but  these  are  comparatively  trifling  matters:  New 
Zealand  may  become  rich  and  populous  without  being  Uw 
great  power  of  the  Pacific,  or  even  of  the  South. 

The  climate  of  the  North  Island  is  winterless,  moist,  and 
■warm,  and  its  effectfl  are  already  seen  in  a  certain  want  of  en- 
terprise  shown  by  the  Government  and  eettlerg.  I  remarked 
"that  the  mail-steamera  which  leave  WeUington  almost  every 
day  are  invariably  "  detained  for  dispatches:"  it  looks  as' 
though  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  or  Imperial  Govemraent 
commence  to  write  their  letters  only  when  the  hour  for  tha 
eaiHng  of  the  ship  has  come.  An  Enghahman  visiting  Nev 
Zealand  was  asked  in  my  presence  how  long  liis  business  at 
'^anganui  would  keep  him  in  the  town,  His  answer  was, 
~~ta  London  it  would  take  me  half  an  hour;  so  I  suppoao 
^bont  a  week — about  a  week  1" 

in  Java  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  wa 
£nd  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  supineness  of  dwellers  is 
■the  tropics  upon  the  economic  position  of  their  coimtriesl 
^fany  of  t)ie  Indian  isles  possess  both  coal  and  cheap  laboti, 
l>at  have  failed  to  become  manufacturing  commnnities  on  • 
_e  scale  only  because  the  natives  have  not  the  energy  rfr- 
^uifiito  for  the  direction  of  factories  and  workshops,  whila 
European  foremen  have  to  be  paid  enormous  wages,  and,  loB^ 
ing  their  spirit  in  the  damp,  unchanging  climate  of  the  islandSj 
Boon  become  more  indolent  than  the  natives. 

The  position  of  the  various  stores  of  coal  in  the  Pacific  is 
(d  extreme  importance  as  an  index  to  the  future  distribution; 
of  power  in  that  portion  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
know  where  coal  is  to  be  found  without  looking  also  to  the 
qnautity,  quality,  cheapness  of  labor,  and  facility  for  trana- 
port.  In  China  (in  the  Si  Shan  district)  and  in  Borneo  there 
are  extensive  coal-fields,  but  they  lie  "the  wrong  way"  foi  I 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Californian  coal — -at  Moute 
Diablo,  San  Diego,  and  Monterey  —  lies  well,  but  is  bad  in 
quality.     The  TsleaJiuano  bed  in  Cluli  is  \iol  ^ooi  eooM.'^ 
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for  ocean  BteflmerB,  but  might  be  made  use  of  ISr 
factiiTBS,  altlioagh  Chili  has  but  little  iron.  Tasmania  i 
good  coal,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  the  beds  nearest 
the  coast  are  formed  of  inferior  anthracite.  The  three  coii 
tries  of  the  Pacific  which  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  rise 
manufacturing  greatness,  are  Japan,  Vancouver'^  Island,  t 
New  South  Wales ;  but  which  of  these  will  become  wealtM^ 
and  most  powerful,  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  o 
which  they  respectively  possess  so  situated  as  to  be  cheap 
raised.  The  deamess  of  labor  under  which  Vancouver  s 
fers  will  be  removed  by  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Bailroat 
but  for  the  present  New  South  Wales  has  the  cheaper  labor 
and  upon  her  shores  at  Newcastle  are  abundant  stores  of' 
coal  of  good  quality  for  manufacturing  purposes,  although  fi 
sea  use  it  burns  "  dirtily,"  and  too  fast :  the  colony  posses* 
also  ample  beds  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Japan,  as  far  i 
can  be  at  present  seen,  stands  before  Vancouver  and  N« 
South  Wales  in  almost  every  point :  she  has  cheap  labor,  got 
climate,  excellent  harbors,  and  abundant  coal ;  cotton  can  I 
grown  upon  her  boU,  and  this  and  thai  of  Queensland  she  o 
manufacture  and  export  to  America  and  to  the  East.  Woi 
from  California  and  from  the  Australias  might  be  carried  i 
her  to  be  worked ;  and  her  rise  to  commercial  greatnesB  I 
already  commenced  with  the  passage  of  a  law  allowing  Ji 
panese  workmen  to  take  service  with  European  capitalists  i 
the  "treaty-ports."  Whether  Japan  or  New  South  Wales i 
destined  to  become  the  great  wool-manufacturing  country,  i 
is  certain  that  fleeces  will  not  long  continue  to  be  sent  ha 
round  the  world — from  Australia  to  England — to  be  ■« 
and  then  round  the  other  half  back  fi-om  England  to  Anatrt 
lia,  to  be  sold  as  blankets. 

The  future  of  the  Pacific  shores  is  inevitably  brilliant;  b 
it  is  not  New  Zealand,  the  centre  of  the  water-he mispher 
which  will  occupy  the  position  that  England  has  taken  in  tl 
Atlantic,  but  some  country  such  as  Japan  or  Vancouver,  jn 
ting  out  into  the  ocean  from  Asia  or  from  America,  as  E 
gland  juts  out  from  Europe.  If  New  South  Wales  usurps  d 
position,  it  will  be  not  from  her  geographical  situation,  bt 
from  the  manufacturing  advantages  she  gains  by  the  posse 
sion  of  vast  mineral  wealth. 
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The  power  of  America  is  now  predominant  in  the  Pacific : 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  all  but  annexed,  Japan  all  but  roled 
by  her,  while  the  occupation  of  British  Columbia  is  but  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  and  a  Mormon  descent  upon  the  Marquesas  is  al- 
ready planned.  The  relations  of  America  and  Australia  will 
Imb  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  South  Pacific. 

On  the  26th  of  December  I  left  New  Zealand  for  Aus- 
tralia. 


tPART  in.  — ArSTRALIA. 
CHAPTKR  L 

STDNBT. 

At  early  light  on  Christmas  Day,  I  pwt  off  from  shore  ii 
one  of  those  squalls  for  which  Port  Nicholson,  the  harbor  oT 
Wellington,  is  famed.  A  boat  which  started  from  the  shj 
at  the  same  time  as  mine  from  the  land  was  upset,  bat  i 
8uch  shallow  water  that  the  passengers  were  saved,  thou^ 
they  lost  a  portion  of  their  baggage.  As  we  flew  towa^ 
the  mail  steamer,  the  Kiiikimra,  the  harbor  waa  one  i 
sheet  of  foam,  and  colnmns  of  spray  were  being  whirled  j 
the  air,  and  borne  away  far  inland  on  the  gale.  We  1 
placed  at  the  helm  a  post-office  clerk,  who  said  that  he  couil 
steer,  but,  as  we  reached  the  steamer's  side,  instead  of  la© 
ing-np,  he  suddenly  put  the  helm  hard  a-weather,  and  tpb 
shot  asteru  of  her,  running  violently  before  the  wind,  a| 
though  our  treble-reefed  sail  was  by  this  time  altogetht 
down.  A  rope  was  thrown  us  from  a  coal-hulk,  and,  catd 
iug  it,  we  were  soon  on  board,  and  spent  our  ChrietmA 
walking  up  and  down  her  deck  on  the  slippery  black  dasti 
and  watching  the  effects  of  the  gale.  After  some  honre,  the' 
wind  moderated,  and  I  reached  the  I^aikmtra  just  Taefore  dta 
sailed.  While  we  were  steaming  oiit  of  the  harbor  throng 
the  boil  of  waters  that  marks  the  position  of  the  submarine 
crater,  I  found  that  there  waa  bat  one  other  passenger  fitf 
Australia  to  share  with  rao  the  services  of  ten  officers  and 
ninety  men,  and  the  accommodations  of  a  ship  of*I500  toii&. 
"Serious  preparations  and  a  large  ship  for  a  mere  voyags 
from  one  Australasian  colony  to  another,"  I  felt  inclined  to 
Bay,  hat  during  the  voyage  and  my  first  week  in  New  Soati 
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Wales  I  began  to  discover  that  in  England  we  are  giveffl^ 
over  to  a  singular  delusion  as  to  tlie  connection  of  New  Zea^^ 
Jand  and  Australia. 

Australasia  is  a  term  much  nscd  at  home  to  express  tha 
wliole  of  our  Antipodean  poBBessions;  in  the  colonies  then»» 
selves,  the  name  ia  almost  unknown,  or,  if  used,  is  meant  to* 
embrace  Australia  and  Tasmania,  not  Australia  and  KeW' 
Zealand.  The  only  reference  to  New  Zealand,  except 
WTiy  of  foreign  news,  that  I  ever  found  in  an  Anstralian  pa^ 
I>er,wa9  a  congratalatory  paragraph  on  the  amount  of  the 
^ew  Zealand  debt ;  the  only  allusion  to  Australia  that  JS 
*ietected  in  the  Wellington  JndejKtuktd  was  in  a  glance  stj[ 
the  future  of  the  colony,  in  which  the  editor  predicted  tho; 
advent  of  a  time  when  New  Zealand  would  be  a  naval  na^ 
*ion,  and  her  fleet  engaged  in  bombarding  Melbourue,  m 
levying  contributions  upon  Sydney. 

New  Zealand,  though  a  change  for  the  better  is  at  hand, 

'4>aa  hitherto  been  mainly  an  aristocratic  country  ;  New  Soutt. 
rV^ales  and  Victoria  mainly  democratic.  .  Had  Anstralia  and) 
>^4^ew  Zealand  been  close  together,  instead  of  as  far  apart  M 
-Africa  and  South  America,  there  could  have  been  no  political 
5<mneetion'between  them  so  long  as  the  traditions  of  their  first 
:«ttlenient  endured.  Not  only  is  the  name  "Anstralasia' 
•Jiolitically  meaningless,  however,  biit  it  is  also  geographical- 
'"  y  incorrect,  for  New  Zealand  and  Anstralia  are  as  completfr 
y  separated  from  each  other  as  Great  Britain  and  Masaacha- 
»«tt6.  No  promontory  of  Australia  mns  out  to  within  1000 
**iilea  of  any  New  Zealand  cape;  the  distance  between  Syck 
*»ey  and  Wellington  is  1400  miles;  from  Sydney  to  Auckland 
'^B  as  far.  Tlie  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  New  Zes* 
and  of  Tasman's  Peninsula,  which  itself  projects  soraewhai 
^m  Tasmania,  is  greater  than  that  of  London  from  Algiers' 
^_J»om  Wellington  to  Sydney,  opposite  ports,  is  as  far  as  froai 
^Manchester  to  Iceland,  or  from  Africa  to  Brasil. 

Thp  sea  that  lies  between  the  two  great  countries  of  the' 
Sonth  is  not,  like  the  Central  or  North  Pacific,  a  sea  bridged 
^vith  islands,  ruffled  witli  trade-winds,  or  overspread  with  & 
<ialm  that  permits  the  presence  of  light-draught  paddle  steam- 
era.  The  seas  which  separate  Anstralia  fi-om  New  Zealand 
hotanBhsa,  withoat  islands,  tora  ^"j   Axe  ' 
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rents,  swept  by  polar  gales,  and  traversed  in  all  woatherS 
by  a  mouutain  swell.  After  the  gale  of  Chriatmas  Day,  wi 
were  blessed  with  a  continuance  of  light  breezes  ou  our  wa; 
to  Sydney,  but  never  did  we  escape  the  long  rolling  hills  <^ 
seas  that  seemed  to  surge  np  from,  the  Antartic  pole ;  on^ 
screw  was  as  often  out  of  as  in  the  water;  and,  in  a  faBtneif 
ship,  we  could  scarcely  average  nine  knots  an  hour  throni^ 
out  the  day.  Tlie  ship  which  had  brought  the  last  AuEtrst 
lian  mail  to  "Wellington  before  we  sailed  was  struck  by  a  » 
which  swept  her  Irom  stem  to  stem,  and  filled  her  cabins^ 
two  feet  deep,  and  this  in  December,  which  here  is  midsam^ 
mer  and  answers  to  our  July.  Not  only  is  the  intervei 
ocean  wide  and  cold,  but  New  Zealand  presents  to  Anstrali 
a  rugged  coast,  guarded  by  reefe  and  bars  and  backed  by  I 
snowy  range,  while  she  turns  toward  Polynesia  and  Ameriej' 
all  her  ports  and  bays.  < 

No  two  countries  in  the  world  are  so  wholly  distinct  M 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  The  islands  of  New  Zealasi 
are  inhabited  by  Polynesians,  the  Australian  continent  llj 
negroes.  New  Zealand  is  ethnologically  nearer  to  Amerioj 
Australia  to  Africa,  than  New  Zealand  to  Australia. 

If  we  turn  from  ethnology  to  scenery  and  climate,  tb 
countries  are  still  more  distinct.  New  Zealand  is  one  of  tin 
v^-oups  of  volcanic  islands  that  stud  the  Pacific  throughon 
its  whole  extent;  tremendous  clifis  surround  it  on  almoi 
every  side ;  a  great  mountain  chain  runs  through  both  isla 
from  north  to  south ;  hot  springs  abound,  often  close  to  i 
ciers  and  eternal  snows ;  earthquakes  are  common,  and  actj^ 
volcanoes  not  unknown.  The  New  Zealand  climate  Is  dan) 
and  windy  ;  the  land  is  covered  in  most  parts  with  a  tangly 
jungle  of  tree-ferns,  creepers,  and  parasitic  plants ;  watil 
'  never  fails,  and,  though  winter  is  unknown,  the  summer  he( 
is  never  great;  the  islands  are  always  green.  Australia  hi 
for  the  moat  part  flat,  yellow,  son-burnt  shores  ;  the  soil  nm 
be  rich,  the  country  good  for  wheat  and  sheep,  but  to  tl 
eye  it  is  an  arid  plain  ;  the  winters  are  pleasant,  but  in  tl 
hot  weather  the  thermometer  rises  higher  than  it  does  in  H 

dia,  and  dust-storms  and  hot  winds  sweep  the  land  &oni  a<    

to  end.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  countries  more  anIilB 
each  other  than  are  our  two  great  dominions  of  the  s 
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I  Their  very  foBsils  aro  as  dUsimilar  as  are  theii-  flora  and  fauna 
I  of  our  time. 

At  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  we  sighted  the 
I  rooks  where  the  Duncan  Ihinbar  was  lost  with  all  hands, 
sud  3.  few  minutes  afterward  we  were  hoarded  hy  the  crew 
engaged  by  the  Sydney  Morning  IlertUd,  who  had  been  ly- 
ing at  "  The  Heads  "  all  night,  to  intercept  our  dcws  and  tel- 
egraph it  to  the  city.  The  pilot  and  regular  Ecws-hoat  hail- 
eJ  US  a  little  later,  when  we  had  fired  a  gun.  The  contrast 
between  this  Australian  energy  and  the  supineness  of  the 
Kew  Zealanders  was  striking,  but  not  more  so  than  that  be- 
tween my  first  view  of  Australia  and  my  last  view  of  New 
Zealand  Six  daysearlierl  liad  lost  sight  of  the  snowy  peak 
of  Mount  Egmont,  graceful  as  the  Cretan  Ida,  while  we  ran 
before  a  strong  breeze,  in  the  bright  English  sunlight  of  the 
New  Zealand  afternoon,  the  albatrosses  screaming  aroand 
oar  stem :  tonSay,  as  we  steamed  up  Port  Jackson  toward 
Sydney  Cove,  in  the  dead  stillness  that  follows  a  night  of 
oven-like  heat,  the  sun  rose  flaming  in  a  lurid  sky,  and  struck 
i^own  upon  brown  earth,  yellow  grass,  and  the  thin,  shadeless 
foliage  of  the  Australian  bush,  while,  as  we  anchored,  the 
wafielesa  chir]>ing  of  the  cricket  in  the  grass  and  trees  struck 
harshly  on  the  ear. 

The  harbor,  commercially  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  not 
without  a  singular  beauty  if  seen  at  the  best  time.     By  the 
"  hot-wind  sunrise,"  as  I  first  saw  it,  the  heat  and  glare  de- 
stroy the  feeling  of  repose  which  the  endless  succession  of 
deep,  sheltered  coves  would  otherwise  convey ;  but  if  it  be 
Men  from  shore  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sea-breeze  has 
sprnng  up,  turning  the  sky  from  red  to  blue,  all  is  changed. 
From  a  neck  of  land  that  leads  out  to  the  Government-house 
yon.  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  arm  of  the  bay  on  either  side  rip- 
pied  with  the  cool  wind,  intensely  blue,  and  dotted  with 
white  sails :  the  brightness  of  the  colors  that  the  sea-breeze 
_  lyings  almost  atones  for  the  wind's  unhealthiness. 
L     In  the  upper  portion  of  the  town  the  seene  is  less  pictnr- 
Hiiqtie;  the  houses  are  of  the  commonplace  English  ugliness, 
^korst  of  all  possible  forma  of  architectural  imbecility,  and 
^■e  bnilt,  too,  as  though  for  English  fogs,  instead  of  semi- 
^■bpioal  heat  and  sun.     Water  is  not  to  be  VsA,  «&.&.  ^^^ 
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streets  are  given  up  to  cionds  of  dust,  while  not  a  singW 
shade-tree  breaks  the  rays  of  the  almost  vertical  aim. 

The  afternoon  of  New-year's  Day  I  spent  at  the"Mid6uii»'' 
mer  Meeting  "  of  the  Sydney  Jockey  Club  on  the  race-cours^^ 
near  the  city,  where  I  found  a  vast  crowd  of  holiday-maker^^ 
assembled  on  the  bare  red  earth  that  did  duty  for  "turi^' 
although  there  was  a  hot  wind  blowing,  and  the  thermoms^ — 
ter  stood  at  103°  in  the  shade.  For  my  conveyance  to  th^s 
race-course  I  trusted  to  one  of  the  Australian  Hansom  cabs,^ 
made  with  fixed  Venetian  blinds  on  either  aide,  so  as  to  allow — 
a  fi'ee  dranght  of  air. 

The  ladies  in  the  grand  stand  were  scarcely  to  I 
goished  from  Englishwomen  in  dress  or  countenance,  but  tb 
crowd  presented  several  curious  types.  The  fitness  of  H 
term  "  corn-stalks  "  applied  to  the  Australian-bom  boys  v 
made  evident  by  a  glance  at  their  height  and  slender  bnii 
they  have  plenty  of  activity  and  health,  but  are  wonting  i 
power  and  weight.  The  girls,  too,  are  slight  and  thin ; 
cate,  without  being  sickly.  Grown  men,  who  have  emigraft 
as  lads  and  lived  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  New  Zealand,  oatii 
much  meat,  spending  their  days  in  the  open  ai 
in  the  saddle,  are  burly,  bearded,  strapping  fellows,  physid 
ly  the  perfection  of  the  English  race,  but  wanting  in 
ment  and  grace  of  mind,  and  this  apparently  by  constitutioi 
not  through  the  accident  of  occupation  or  position.  In  A 
tralia  there  is  promise  of  a  more  intellectual  nation: 
young  Australians  ride  as  well,  shoot  as  well,  swim  as  t 
as  the  New  Zealandcra;  are  as  little  given  to  book-leamiii 
but  there  is  more  shrewd  intelligence,  more  wit  and  quia 
ness,  in  the  sons  of  the  larger  continent.  The  Australia] 
boast  that  they  possess  the  Grecian  climate,  and  every  yoa 
iace  in  the  Sydney  crowd  showed  me  that  their  sky  i 
more  like  that  of  the  Peloponnesus  than  they  are  like  the  oil 
Athenians.  The  eager  burning  democracy  that  is  springii^ 
up  in  the  Australian  great  towns  is  as  widely  different  fron 
the  republicanism  of  the  older  States  of  the  American  Unii 
as  it  is  from  the  good-natured  conservatism  of  New  Zealam 
and  their  high  capacity  for  personal  enjoyment  would  of  i 
self  suffice  to  distinguish  the  Australians  from  both  Ams] 
cans  and  British.    Large  as  must  be  the  amount  of  oonvf 
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_     New  South  Wales,  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
ires  of  those  present  upon  the  race-coarse.    The  inhabit-. 
antsofcolonioB  which  have  never  received  felon  immigrantB 
often  ory  out  that  Sydney  is  a  convict  city,  but  the  preju- 
dice is  not  borne  out  by  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants, 
nor  by  the  records  of  local  crime.    The  black  stain  has  not 
yet  wholly  disappeared;   the  streets  of  Sydney  are  still  a. 
greater  disgrace  to  civilization  than  are  even  those  of  Lon« 
^oa ;  but,  putting  the  hghter  immoralities  aside,  security  for 
life  and  property  is  not  more  perfect  in  England  than  in  New 
Soath  Wales.     The  last  of  the  bush-rangers  were  taken  whil^r 
I  "was  in  Sydney. 

The  race-day  was  followed  by  a  sncceasion  of  hot  winds, 
faring  which  only  the  excellence  of  the  fruit-market  madfi 
Sydney  endurable.  Kot  only  are  all  the  English  fruits  to  ba 
iound,  but  plantains,  guavas,  oranges,  loquats,  pomegranates, 
pine-apples  from  Brisbane,  figs  of  every  kind,  and  the  delicious 
Passion-friiit  abound ;  and  if  the  gum-tree  forests  yield  no  sh^ 
•iy  spots  for  picnics,  they  are  not  wanting  among  the  rocks  afc 
Botany,  or  in  the  luxuriant  orange-groves  of  Paramatta. 

A  Christmas  week  of  heat  such  as  Sydney  has  seldoia 
Icnown  was  brought  to  a  close  by  one  of  the  heaviest  south' 
^rly  storms  on  record.  During  the  stifling  morning  the  tele^ 
graph  had  announced  the  approach  of  a  gale  from  the  fw 
South,  but  in  the  early  afternoon  the  heat  was  more  terriblet- 
than  before,  when  suddenly  the  sky  was  dark  with  whirling;, 
<^louds,  and  a  cold  blast  swept  through  the  streets,  carrying 
^  fog  of  sand,  breaking  roofs  and  windows,  and  dashing  to. 
pieces  many  boats.  When  the  gale  ceased,  some  three  houra 
Iftter,  the  sand  was  so  deep  in  houses  that  here  and  there, 
'iieii'B  feet  lefl  footprints  on  the  stairs. 

Storms  of  this  kind,  differing  only  one  from  another  in  vio- 
lence, are  common  in  the  hot  weather:  they  are  known  as 
'southerly  bursters;"  but  the  early  settlers  called  them 
'  brick-fielders,"  in  the  belief  that  the  dust  they  brought  wa? 
'^'Jiirled  up  from  the  kilns  and  brick-fields  to  the  south  <rf' 
Sydney.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  the  sand  is  carried  along  for  one- 
***■  two  hundred  miles  from  the  plains  in  Dampier  and  Autfe; 
^«d  oouuties ;  for  the  AustraUan  "  burster  "  is  one  with  thft 
**»mjaHb  dust-stonn  and  the  "dirt-stona"  of  CoVo'raiiQ, 
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CHAPTER  H 

ITAL     COLONIES, 


NewSodth  Wales,  bom  in  1788,  and  Queensland,  in  1( 
the  oldest  and  youngest  of  our  Australian  colonies,  stand  i 
by  side  upon  the  map,  and  have  a  common  frontier  crfTOO  n 

The  New  South  Welsh  cast  jealous  glances  toward 
more  recently  founded  States,  IIpoii  the  brilliant  prospel 
ofVictoria  they  looked  doubtingly,  and,  ascribing  it  mei 
to  the  gold-fielda,  talk  of  "  shoddy ;"  but  of  Queeneland- 
agricultural  country,  with  larger  tracts  of  rich  land  than  tl 
themaelvea  possess — the  Sydney  folks  are  not  without  rea 
envious, 

A  terrible  depression  is  at  present  pervading  trade  i 
agriculture  in  New  South  Wales.  Much  land  near  Sydi 
has  gone  out  of  cultivation ;  hands  are  scarce,  and  the  |_ 
discoveries  in  the  neighboring  colonies,  by  drawing  off ' 
surplus  population,  have  made  harvest  labor  nnattainal 
Many  properties  have  fallen  to  one-third  their  former  val 
and  the  colony — a  wheat-growing  country — is  now 
ing  wheat  and  flour  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  aterli 
every  year. 

The  depressed  condition  of  afiUirs  is  the  result  partly 
commercial  panics  following  a  period  of  inflation,  partly 
bad  seasons,  now  bringing  floods,  now  drought  and  rust,  ai 
partly  of  the  discouragement  of  immigration  by  the  colonid' 
democrats — a  policy  which  however  beneficial  to  Australi&n 
it  may  in  the  long  run  prove,  is  for  the  moment  ruinous  tc» 
the  sheep-farmers  and  to  the  merchants  in  the  towns.  Otcv 
the  other  hand,  the  laborers  for  their  part  assert  that  the  a."»c- 
rivals  of  strangers — at  all  events,  of  skilled  artisans — are  bIlTT.' 
excessive,  and  that  all  the  ills  of  the  colony  are  due  to  ovte  ~^ 
immigration  and  free  trade. 

To  a  stranger,  the  rush  of  population  and  outpour  ofcs^^E 
ital  from  Sydney,  first  toward  Victoria,  but  now  to  Qneen    -^ 
land  and  New  Zealand,  appear  to  be  the  chief  among  t^zr. 
caosea  of  the  momentary  decline  of  New  South  Wales.    0^^ 
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immigrantB  there  ib  at  once  an  insofficieDt  aod 
supply.  Respectable  aerv ant-girls,  carpeutei 
Bmitha,  plasterers,  and  the  like,  do  well  in  the  colonic 
are  always  wanted;  of  clerks,  go  vemeeses,  iron-workerB^l; 
the  skilled  hands  of  mannfacturors  there  is  almost 
supply.  By  a  perverse  fate,  these  latter  are  the  immigi^ 
of  whom  thousands  seek  the  colonies  every  year,  in  spites 
the  daily  pablication  in  England  of  dissuading  letters. 

As  the  rivalry  of  the  neighborKiDloDies  lessens  in  the  ]&[ 
of  time,  the  jealousy  that  exists  between  them  will  doubtli 
die  away ;  but  it  seems  aa  thongh  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  j 
litical  divergence  and  consequent  aversion,  which  will  foi 
a  iruitflil  source  of  danger  to  the  Australian  confederatioa. 
In  Queensland  the  great  tenants  of  Crown  lands — "squ: 
ters"  as  they  are  called — sheep-farmers  holding  vast  tra« 
of  inland  country,  are  in  possession  of  the  Government,  a 
administer  the  laws  to  their  own  advantage.  In  New  Sou 
Wales  power  is  divided  between  the  pastoral  tenants  on  t 
one  hand,  and  the  democracy  of  the  towns  upon  the  oth' 
In  Victoria  the  democrats  have  beaten  down  the  squatte 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  people  put  an  end  to  their  reig 
but  the  sheep-farmers  of  Queensland  and  of  the  interior  3 
tricts  of  New  South  Wales,  ignoring  wells,  assert  that  t. 
"up-country  desert,"  or  "unwatered  tracts,"  can  nevet._ 
made  available  for  agriculture,  while  the  democracy  of 
coast  point  to  the  fact  that  the  same  statements  were  q 
only  a  few  years  back  of  lands  now  bearing  a  prosp^ 
population  of  agricultural  settlers. 

The  struggle  between  the  great  Crown  tenants  ana 
agricultural  democracy  in  Victoria,  already  almost  ova 
New  South  Wales  can  be  decided  only  in  one  way;  bfl 
Queensland  the  character  of  the  country  is  not  entirely 
same :  the  coast  and  river  tracts  are  tropical  bush-landf 
which  sheep-farming  is  impossible,  and  in  which  sugar^i 
ton,  and  spices  alone  can  be  mado  to  pay.  To 
gold,  hides,  tallow,  wool,  which  have  hitherto  formed 
stereotyped  list  of  Australian  exports,  the  Northern 
has  already  added  ginger,  arrowroot,  tobacco,  coffee, 
cotton,  cinnamon,  and  quinine. 

The  Queeuslanders  have  not  yet  solved  the  prolil^ 
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ntUement  of  a  tropical  country  by  Englishmen,  and  of  its 
inllivatioQ  by  English  haDds.  The  future,  not  of  Queens- 
land merely,  but  of  Mexico,  of  Ceylon,  of  every  tropical  coun- 
try of  our  race,  of  free  government  itself,  are  all  at  stake  j 
imt  the  Buccesa  of  the  experiment  that  lias  been  tried  be- 
tween Brisbane  and  Rockampton  has  not  been  great.  Tlie 
ooloDy,  indeed,  has  prospered  much,  quadrupling  its  popula- 
tion and  trebling  its  exports  and  revenue  in  six  years;  but 
It  IB  the  Darling  Downs,  and  other  table-land  shee])-couD tries, 
or,  m  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  gold-fields,  which  are  the 
roaia  cause  of  the  prosperity;  and  in  the  BUgar  and  cotton 
culture  of  the  coast,  colored  labor  is  now  almost  exclusively 
employed,  with  the  usual  effect  of  degrading  field-work  in 
the  eyes  of  European  settlers,  and  of  forcing  upon  the  conn- 
^  I  form  of  society  of  the  aristocratic  type. 

It  is  possible  that  just  as  New  England  has  of  late  forbid- 

Mn  to  Louiijiana  the  importation  of  Chinamen  to  work  her 

^■ga^fields,  just  as  the  Kansas  radicals  have  declared  that 

they  will  not  recognize  the  Bombay  Hammal  as  a  brother, 

just  tts  the  Victorians  have  refused  to  allow  the  further  re- 

Wption  of  convicts  by  West  Australia,  separated  from  their 

*writoriea  by  1000  miles  of  desert,  so  the  New  South  Welsh 

•"d  Victorians  combined  may  at  least  protest  against  the 

^troduction  of  a  mixed  multitnde  of  Bengalees,  Chinamen, 

South  Sea  Islanders,  and  Malays  to  cnltivat*  the  Queensland 

Wast  plantations.     If,  however,  the   other   colonies   permit 

fl^rir  Nortlieru  nister  to  continue  in  her  course  of  import- 

uig  dark-skinned  laborers,  to  form  a  peon  population,  a  few 

y^ars  will  see  her  a  wealthy  cotton  and  sugar-growing  coun-  , 

■  ^ry,  with  all  the  vices  of  a  slave-holding  government,  thongh 

without  the  name  of  slavery.     The  planters  of  the  coast  and 

"Uages,  united   with   the   squatters    of  the   table-lands   or 

M)wns,"  will  govern  Queensland,  and  render  onion  with 

'fte  free  colonies  impossible,  unless  groat  gold  discoveries 

'  f*lte  place,  and  save  the  country  to  Australia. 

'■    Were  it  not  for  the  pride  of  race  that  everywhere  shows 

™elf  in  the  acts  of  English  settlers,  there  might  be  a  bright 

™^G  to  the  political  future  of  the  Queensland  colony.     The 

**Iored  laborers  at  present  introduced — indnstrious  Tonganc 

jvp  Hill-coolies  from  Hindostan,  \a."boi:Yov»,8a\icit,a»6L 
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free  from  Htiperatilion — shonld  not  only  bo  able  to  a 
the  commercial  fortunes  of  Qneenslaud  as  they  have  those  ( 
the  MauritiuBj  but  eventually  to  take  an  equal  share  in  ft* 
govemmcut  with  their  white  employere.  To  avoid  the 
gantie  evil  of  the  degradation  of  hand  labor,  which  has  m 
cd  morally  as  well  as  cconoTtiieally  the  Southern  States  I 
the  American  republic,  the  Indian,  Malay,  and  Chinese  1 
iHirera  should  be  tempted  to  become  members  of  land-h<d 
ing  asBOciatione.  A  large  spice  and  sugar-growiug  popnl 
tion  in  Northern  Queensland  would  require  a  vast  agrici^ 
ural  population  in  the  south  to  feed  it ;  and  the  two  0*^ 
nies,  hitherto  rivals,  might  grow  Up  as  sister  countiiee,  eiil 
depending  upon  the  other  for  the  supply  of  half  its  neefl 
It  la,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  agreements  ofti 
Queensland  planters  with  the  imported  dark-sltinned  fie] 
hands  provide  only  for  the  payment  of  wages  m  ffoods,  at  tl 
rates  of  6s.  to  10s.  a  month.  The  "goods"  consist  of  pip* 
tobacco,  knives,  and  beads.  Judging  from  the  experience  ( 
California  and  Ceylon,  tliere  can  be  little  hope  of  the  genel 
admission  of  colored  men  to  equal  rights  by  English  settlraf 
and  the  Pacific  islands  offer  so  tempting  a  fluid  to  kidni 
ping  skippers  that  there  is  mnch  fear  that  Queensland  ml 
come  to  show  ns  not  merely  semi-slavery,  but  peonage  oftft 
worst  of  kinds,  in  which  it  is  cheaper  to  work  the  laborer 'I 
death  than  to  "  breed  "  him. 

Such  is  the  present  rapitlity  of  the  growth  and  r 
power  of  tropica!  Queensland,  such  the  apparent  poverty  ( 
New  South  Wales,  that  were  the  question  merely  one  1 
tween  the  Sydney  wheat-growers  and  the  cotton-planters  t 
Brisbane  and  Rockampton,  the  sub-tropical  settlers  woi 
be  as  certain  of  the  foremost  position  in  any  future  conin" 
ation,  as  they  were  in  America  when  the  struggle  lay  c 
between  the  Carolinas  and  New  England.  As  it  Is,  just  I 
America  was  first  saved  by  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  aj 
Ohio,  Australia  will  be  saved  by  the  coal  of  New  Sod 
Wales.  Queensland  possesses  some  small  stores  of  coal,  b 
the  vast  preponderance  of  acreage  of  the  great  power  of  ti 
future  lies  in  New  South  Wales.  ' 

y  return  from  a  short  voyage  to  the  north,!  visi*! 
coal-Seld  of  New  South  Waios  e.t  Se<Hc»MJt<a;w).'ttofr 


H  V?,  Tbe  bi'ds  are  of  vast  extent ;  they  lie  upon  the  liaiika  of  a 
n&Tigable  river,  and  so  near  to  tlie  surface  that  the  best  qualir 
lies  are  raised,  iu  a  couiitry  of  dear  labor,  at  8s.  or  9s,  ths 
ton,aad  delivered  on  board  ship  for  12h,  For  manufacturing 
purposes  the  coal  is  perfect ;  for  steam-ship  use  it  is,  though 
Minewhat  "  dirty,"  a  serviceable  fuel ;  and  copper  and  iron 
are  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  beds.  The  Newcastle 
»ttd  Port  Jackson  fields  open  a  singularly  brilliant  future  to 
Sydney  in  these  times,  when  coal  is  king  in  a  far  higher  de- 
cree than  was  ever  cotton.  To  her  black  beds  the  colony 
will  owe  not  only  manufactures,  bringing  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, but  that  leisure  which  is  begotten  of  riches — leisure 
that  brings  culture,  and  love  of  harmony  and  truth. 

Slanufactories  are  already  springing  up  in  the  neigbbop- 
liood  of  Sydney,  adding  to  the  whirl  and  bustle  of  the  town, 
«»d  adding,  too,  to  its  enormons  population,  already  dispro- 
pOTtionate  to  that  of  the  colony  in  which  it  stands.  As  the 
dfip6t  for  much  of  the  trade  of  Queensland  and  New  Zealand, 
and  as  the  metropolis  of  pleasure  to  which  the  wealthy 
squattera  pour  from  all  parts  of  Australia,  to  spend  rapidly 

I  enough  their  hard-won  money,  Sydney  would  in  any  case 
"ave  been  a  populous  city;  but  the  barrenness  of  the  coun- 
*>'yin  which  it  stands  has,  until  the  recent  opening  of  the 
'"ailroads,  tended  still  further  to  increase  its  sif.e,  by  failing 
to  lempt  into  the  country  the  European  immigrants.  The 
■triah  in  Sydney  form  a  third  of  tbe  population,  yet  hardly 
'^ne  of  these  men  but  meant  to  settle  upon  land  when  he  left 
**a  native  island. 

Tn  France  there  ia  a  tendency  to  migrate  to  Paris,  in  Aus- 
tria, A  continual  drain  toward  Vienna,  in  England,  toward 
■tjOndon.  A  corresponding  tendency  is  observable  through- 
^at  Australia  and  America.  Immigrants  hang  about  New 
■Vork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Sydney,  Melbourne ;  and,  find- 
raig  that  they  can  scrape  a  living  in  these  largo  cities  with 
'"  somewhat  leas  severe  than  that  which  would  be  needed 
-o  procure  them  a  decent  livelihood  in  the  bush,  the  unthrifty 
*^  well  as  the  dissipated  throng  together  in  densely-popu- 
ated  "  rookeries  "  in  these  cities,  and  render  the  first  quar- 
•«T  of  New  York  and  the  so-called  "Chinese"  quarter  of 
Vlelboume  an  insnlt  to  the  civilization  of  the  vfOT\4. 
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In  the  case  of  Australia  this  coDcentration  of  populatii 
is  becoming  more  remarkable  day  by  day,  £ven  under  tfat  J 
system  of  free  selection,  by  which  the  Legislature  has  tIttM 
tempted  to  encourage  agricultural  settlement,  the  momenCAfl 
free  selector  can  make  a  little  money  he  comes  to  one  of  t^^ 
capitals  to  spend  it.  Sydney  is  the  city  of  pleaenre,iil 
which  the  wealthy  Queensland  squatters  resort  to  spa 
their  money,  returning  to  the  north  for  fresh  enpplieA  oi 
when  they  can  not  afford  another  day  of  dissipation,  wh 
Melbourne  receives  the  outpour  of  Tasmania. 

The  rushing  to  great  cities  the  moment  there  is  b 
to  be  spent,  characteristic  of  the  settlers  in  all  these  ooloi 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  presents  a  Bad  contrast  to  t 
quiet  stay-at-home  habits  of  American  farmers.     Every  tiu 
here  is  fever  and  excitement — as  in  some  systems  of  geoB 
try  motion  is  the  primary,  reBt  the  derived  idea.    New  Soat 
Welshmen  tell  you  that  this  unquiet  is  peculiar  to  Victori* 
to  a  new-comer  it  seems  as  rife  in  Sydney  as  in  Melbourne 

Judging  fi'Om  the  Colonial  Government  reports,  wbio 
immigrants  are  conjured  by  the  inspectors  to  procure  s 
read,  and  which  are  prbted  in  a  cheap  form  for  the  pnrpoe 
the  New  South  Welsh  can  hardly  wish  to  lure  settlers  int 
"  the  bush ;"  for  in  one  of  these  documents,  published  whil 
I  was  in  Sydney,  the  curator  of  the  Museum  reported  that  i 
his  explorations  he  never  went  more  than  twelve  mites  fro; 
the  city,  but  that  within  that  circuit  he  found  seventeen  dJ 
tinct  species  of  land-finakes,  two  of  sea-snakes,  thirty  of  U 
ards,  and  sixteen  of  frogs — seventy-eight  species  of  ruptiU 
rewarded  him  in  alL  The  seventeen  species  of  land-snab 
found  by  him  within  the  suburbs  were  named  by  the  curatt 
in  a  printed  list;  it  commenced  with  the  pale-headed  snak 
and  ended  with  the  death-adder. 


ivbio 
i  am 
rpoM 


CHAPTER  m 


The  smallest  of  our  southern  colonies  except  Ti 
one-fourth  the  size  of  New  South  Wales,  one-eighth  of  Queens 
land,  one-twelfth  of  West  Australia,  ime-tifteenth  of  Soutk. 
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Aiistralia — Victoria  is  the  wealthiest  of  tlie  Australian  i 
tious,  and,  India  alone  excepted,  lias  the  largest  trade  of  a 
of  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 

Wlen  Mr.  Fawkner'8partylandedinl835  upon  theTan^ 
banks,  mooring  their  boat  to  tlie  foresMrees,  they  formed  i 
settlement  upon  a  grassy  hill  beliind  a  marsh,  and  began  % 
pasture  sheep  where  Melbourne,  the  capital,  now  atauda.  , 
twenty  yeai'B  Melbourne  became  the  largest  city  but  o 
the  southern  hemisphere,  having  150,000  jieople  witlui 
'  limits  orthose  of  the  subnrban  towns.  Victoria  has  g 
er  public  buildings  in  her  cajiital,  lai^er  and  more  ooat^ 
railroads,  a  greater  income,  and  a  heavier  debt  than  i 
other  colony,  and  she  pays  to  her  goveraor  £10,000  a  yea 
or  one-fourth  more  than  even  New  South  Wales. 

When  looked  into,  all  this  success  means  gold.     There  it 
industry,  ttiere  is  energy,  there  is  talent,  there  is  generosity" 
and  public  B])irit,  but  they  are  the  abilities  and  virtues  that^— 
gold  will  bring,  in  bringing  a  rush  from  all  the  world  of  das' 
ing  fellows  in  the  prime  of  life.     The  progress  of  Melboni 
is  that  of  San  Francisco  ;  it  is  the  success  of  Hokitika  on  l| 
larger  scale,  and  refined  and  steadied  by  having  lasted  throu^ 
some  years — the  triumph  of  a  population  which  has  hitljert 
consisted  chiefly  of  adult  males, 

Sydney  people,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  Victorians,  r 
to  admit  even  that  the  superior  energy  of  the  Melbours 
men  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  having  been  the  pid 
of  the  spirited  yontha  of  all  the  world,  brought  together  h" 
the  rush  for  gold.     At  the  time  of  the  first  "find" 
all  the  resolute,  able,  physically  strong  do-naughts  of  Enropf 
and  America  flocked  into  Port  Philip,  as  Victoria  was  th^ 
called ;  and  such  timid  and  weak  men  as  came  along  wid 
them  being  soon  crowded  out,  the  men  of  energy  and  touj 
vital  force  alone  remained. 

Some  of  the  New  South  Welsh,  shutting  their  eyes  to  tl^ 
facts  connected  with  the  gold-rush,  assert  so  loudly  that  tlrt 
Victorians  are  the  refuse  of  California,  or  "  Yankee  scum,^ 
that  when  I  first  landed  in  Melbourne  I  expected  to  fim 
street-ears,  revolvers,  big  hotels,  and  flre-clubs,  enchre,  caoj 
cuses,  and  mised  drinks.  I  could  discover  nothing  Americs 
about  Melbourne  except  the  grandeur  of  the  \hublic  building 
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*nd  thG  width  of  the  streets,  and  its  people  ore  far  n 
Ihoroughly  British  than  are  the  citizens  of  the  rival  capiiaL 
In  many  fleni4i;s  MtllHiume  is  tlie  London,  Sydney  tlic  Paris, 
of  Anstralia. 

Of  the  Burpasfiing  vigor  of  the  Victorians  there  can  be  no 
donbt ;  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  Victorian  railwajra 
stretching  to  the  Mniray,  while  those  of  New  Sonth  Walos 
are  Ktillhoggbng  at  the  Green  Ilills,  fifty  miles  from  Sydney. 
■Melhourne,  the  more  distant  port,  has  carried  off  the  Awstrsv-' 
]ian  trade  with  the  New  Zealand  gold-fields  from  Sydney, 
tlienearerport.  Melbourne  imports  Sydney  shale,  and  makes 
Irom  it  mineral  oil  before  the  Sydney  people  have  fonnd  orrt  . 
its  value ;  and  gas  in  Melbourne  is  cheaper  than  in  Sydney, 
tiiongh  the  Victorians  are  bringing  their  coal  five  hundred 
miles,  from  a  spot  only  fifty  iniiea  from  Sydney. 

It  ia  possible  that  the  secret  of  the  superior  energy  of  the" 

Victorians  may  lie,  not  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  Amerii 

Can,  but  more  English,  than  the  New  South  Welfih.     The 

.    leading  Sydney  people  are  mainly  the  sons  or  grandsons  of 

<*riginal  settlers — "  cornstalks "  reared  in  the  semi-tropical 

olimate  of  the  coast;  the  Victorians  are  full-blooded  English 

5  inmigrantB,  bred  in  the  more  mggod  climes  of  Tasmania, 

'Canada,  or  Great  Britain,  and  brought  only  in  their  maturity 

« live  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  Melbonmc,  the  finest  climate 

i  •  «  the  world  for  healthy  men  :  Melbourne  is  hotter  than  Syd- 

1  **^yj  hut-its  climate  is  never  tropical     The  sqnatters  on 

I  Queensland  Do'wns,  mostly  immigrants  from  England,  sliotf 

I  tlie  same  strong  vitality  that  the  Melbourne  men  poBsess  J 

I  ^>nt  their  brother-immigrants  in  Brisbane— ^ihe  Queensland 

I  ^-apltal,  where  the  languid  breeze  resembles  that  of  Sydney 

[  ~— are  as  incapable  of  prolonged  exertion  as  are  the  "  corn- 

1  BtalliB." 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  present  triumph  of  ' 
I  Alelbonme  over  Sydney,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city 
I  are  far  .from  accepting  it  as  likely  to  be  permanent.  They 
I  Can  not  bnt  admit  the  present  glory  of  what  they  call  the- 
I  ^'Mnshroom  City,"  The  magnificent  pile  of  the  new  Post* 
office,  the  gigantic  Treasury  (which,  when  finished,  will  bo 
Urger  than  our  own  in  London),  the  University,  the  Parliaj; 
L  nwnt-boHBe,  the  Fnion  and  Melbourne  Cln.\«,  xhe  CSA'j  "ft^ 
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tlio  Wool  Excliange,  tlic  \-iaduel3  upon  the  Glovenunent  naV 
road  lines— all  are  Cyt'lopean  in  their  architectnre,  all  we 
built  as  if  lo  last  forever ;  still,  they  say  tliat  there  is  a  m 
tain  want  of  permanence  about  the  prosperity  of  Yictork 
When  the  gold  discovery  took  place  in  185],  such  a  trade 
sprang  up  that  the  imports  of  the  colony  jnmped  Irom  one 
million  to  twenty-five  million  sterling  m  three  years;  butal-   | 
though  she  is  now  commencing  to  ship  breadstuffs  to  Great   . 
Britain,  exports  and  imports  alike  show  a  steady  decressei 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  hand-workers  oftheci' 
ony  are  still  engaged  in  gold-mining,  and  nearly  half  the  pop-    , 
ulation  is  resident  upon  the  gold-fields ;  yet  the  yield  show*,  | 
year  by  year,  a  continual  decline.     Had  it  not  been  for  tJie  I 
discoveries  in  New  Zealand,  which  have  carried  off  the  floi^  I 
ing  digger  population,  and  for  the  wise  discouragement  by  I 
the  democrats  of  the  monopolization  of  the  land,  there  wool*  1 
have  been  distress  upon  the  gold-fields  during  the  last  fe*  1 
years.     The  Victorian  population  is  already  nearly  stationary* 
and  the  squatters  call  loudly  for  assisted  immigration  and  fre^  \ 
trade,  but  the  stranger  sees  nothing  to  astonish  him  in  tb^  I 
temporary  stagnation  that  attends  a  decreasing  gold  pN^'"  1 
duction.  I 

The  exact  economical  position  that  Victoria  occupies  i-*l 
easily  ascertained,  for  her  statistics  are  the  most  perfect  i^*| 
the  world;  the  arrangement  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  raoawt^^  ■ 
The  brilliant  statistician  who  fills  the  post  of  registrar-gei»-"' 
eral  to  the  colony  had  the  immense  advantage  of'startin^^ 
clear  of  all  tradition,  unhampered  and  unelogged ;  and,  as  th'^^ 
Governments  of  the  other  colonies  have  the  last  few  year^^ 
taken  Victoria  for  model,  a  gradual  approach  is  being  mad^^ 
to  uniformity  of  system.  It  was  not  too  soon,  for  Britisfc^ 
colonial  statistics  are  apt  to  be  confusing.  I  have  seen  a  lis  ""* 
of  imports  in  which  one  class  consisted  of  ale,  aniseed,  arsenit^^ 
asafffitida,  and  astronomical  instruments;  boots,  bullion,  anci^ 
salt  butler;  capers,  cards,  caraway  seed;  gauze,  gin,  glue^S 
.and  gloves;  maps  and  manure;  philosophical  instrument-^S 
and  salt  pork ;  sandal-wood,  sarsaparilla,  and  smoked  sauswe^flH 
Alphabetical  arrangement  has  charms  for  the  official  mmd.  J, 
>  Statistics  are  generally  considered  dull  enough,  but  th  -^^ 
f  Btatistjce  of  these  young  countries  are  figure-poema.     Tables  * 


Victoria. 

I  contrast  jute  with  hpmp,  or  this  man  with 

in,  here  compare  the  profits  of  manufactures  with  thoaa 

of  agriculture,  or  pit  against  each  other  tlie  powers  of  race 

and  race. 

Violoria  is  the  only  oonntry  in  existence  which  possesseir 
n  Btatistical  history  from  its  earliest  birth ;  but,  after  all,  evfflb< 
Viotoria  fells  short  of  Minnesota,  where  the  eettleris  founded- 
tile  "  State  Historical  Society  "  a  week  before  the  tbundatiott 
of  ihe  State. 
_  Gold,  wheat,  and  sheep  are  tlie  three  great  staples  of  Via*" 
,''  lofia,  and  have  ca^h  its  party,  political  and  commercial — dig^' 
gein,  agricultural  settlers,  and  squatters — though  of  late  thei 
'  liiggers  and  the  landed  democracy  have  made  common  cause 
•■•  sgaiiist  the  squatters.  Gold  can  now  be  studied  best  at' 
fiitllarat,  and  wheat  at  Cluncs,  or  upon  the  Barrabool  hiUft 
Wind  Geelong ;  but  I  started  first  for  Euhuca,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  squatter  interest  and  metropolis  of  sheepi 
taking  npon  my  way  Kyneton,  one  of  the  richest  agricu' 
*1  districts  of  the  colony,  and  also  the  once-famous  gold-dig- 
gings of  Bendigo  Creek. 

Between  Melbourne  and  Kyneton,  where  I  made  my  first' 
halt,  the  railway  rnns  through  undulating,  lightly-timbered 
traetB,free  from  underwood,  and  well  grassed.  By  letting 
Oiy  eyes  persuade  me  that  tbe  bumt-up  herbage  was  i 
l>ening  crop  of  wheal  or  oats,  I  found  a  likeness  to  the  viemii 
in  the  weald  of  Sussex,  though  the  foliage  of  the  gums, 
eucalypti,  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  English  oaks. 

Riding  from  Kyneton  to  Carlsruhe,  Pastoria,  and  the  foot*' 

tills  of  the  "  Dividing  Range,"  I  found  the  agricultural  < 

fnunity  busily  engaged  on  the  harvest,  and  much  excited  upoB< 

tile  great  thistle  question.     Women  and  tiny  children  were 

■forking  in  the  fields,  while  the  men  were  at  Kyneton,  trying- 

in  vain  to  hire  harvest-hands  trom  Melbourne  at  less  thaa 

^2  10s.  or  £3  a  week  and  board.     The  thistle  question  ws# 

*»ot  less  serious:  the  "thistle  inspectors,"  elected  under  the 

L      **  Thistle  Prevention  Act,"  had  commenced  their  labors ;  and 

I      ^Itbongh  each  man  agreed  with  hia  friend  that  his  neighbor*! 

I     t.]iistlea  were  a  nuisance,  still  he  did  not  like  being  fined  foi 

■  "Hot  weeding  out  his  own.     The  fault,  they  say,  lies  in  the  aVif- 

■  >iiate;  it  is  too  good,  and  the  Englieh  viecda^iB.'ga  ^}[\TV9«a 
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Great  an  was  the  talkof'thifitles,  the  fields  in  the  fertile  Kjob- I 
toD  district  were  as  clean  as  in  a  well-kept  English  fanD,Hi)A  1 
ah-owed  the  cleareet  signs  of  the  small  farmer's  personal  cars' J 

Every  one  of  the  agricultural  villages  that  I  visited  i 
ftill-grown  municipality.    The  colonial  English,  freed  from  tl»* 
checks  which  are  put  by  interested  landlords  to  local  go^ " 
emment  in  Britain,  have  passed  in  all  the  settiemeDts  lan* 
nnder  which  any  village  must  be  raised  into  a  municipality 
on  fifty  of  the  villagers  (the  number  varies  in  the  di'l'^reit 
eolonies)  signing  a  requisition,  unless  within  a  given  time  # 
larger  number  sign  a  petition  to  the  contrary  effect. 

After  a  sliort  visit  to  the  bustling  digging  town  of  Castle 
mainc  I  pushed  on  by  train  to  Sandhurst,  a  borough  of  gi-wi 
pretensions,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  digging 
camp  at  Bendigo,  On  a  level  part  of  the  line  between  th* 
two  great  towns  ray  train  dashed  through  some  closed  g 
happily  without  hurt.  The  Melbourne  Argv^  of  the  next  da* 
Biud  that  the  crash  had  been  the  result  of  the  signalman  talc^^' 
ing  the  fancy  that  the  trains  should  wait  on  him,  not  he  upo^^v 
the  trains,  so  he  had  "closed  the  gates,  hoisted  the  dange  t 
flignal,  and  adjourned,  to  a  neighboring  store  to  drink."  Oi^^^i 
my  return  from  Echuca  I  could  not  find  that  he  had  been  die^s^' 
missed. 

When  hands  are  scarce,  and  lives  valuable  not  to  the  poF=~^' 
sessor  only  but  to  the  whole  community,  care  to  avoid  ac«^:*" 
dents  might  be  expected ;  but  there  is  a  certain  recklessne^»-  s 
in  all  young  countries,  and  not  even  in  Kansas  is  it  more  ofc^*", 
Bervable  than  in  Victoria  and  Kcw  South  Wales. 

Sandhurst,  like  Castlemaine,  straggles  over  hill  and  daleft* 
many  miles,  tlie  diggers  preferring  to  follovr  the  gold-lead^ 
and  build  a  suburb  by  each  alluvial  mine,  rather  than  drn« 
their  supplies   from  the  central  spot.     The  extent  of  th. 
worked-out  gold-field  struck  me  as  greater  than  in  the  fiehB- 
round  Pla^ervitle,  but  then  in  California  many  of  the  old  dif^ 
gings  are  hidden  by  the  vines. 

In  Sandhurst  I  conld  find  none  of  the  magnificent  restai:r== 
rants  of  Virginia  City ;  none  of  tlie  gambling-saloons  of  Hc:^^ 
iitika;  and  the  only  appToacbto  ?,aycty  among  the  d' 
Was  made  in  a  drinking-ba\\,  wlietc  wataa  ?.oTft-R  i 
irded  men  were  danomg  ^s?  lun\«  -wSxta.  &i\k  -s 
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l^ttlet-lookincr  Rerman  girlt?,  who  were  paid,  the  constablL' 
the  gate  informcii  mv,  \>j  the  proprietor  of  the  booth.  My 
"  The  yhamrock  " — kept  by  New  York  Irish,  was  a 
Horonghly  Atnerican  honse ;  but  then  digger  civilization  is 
'erywhere  American — a  fiiet  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Ameri- 
in  element  liaving  been  predominant  in  the  first-diecovcrcd 
iggings — those  of  California. 

Digger  revolts  must  have  been  feared  when  the  Sandhnrst 
foveroment  Reserve  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  atrangely, 
ke  a  moat,  and  palings  that  bear  an  ominous  resem>ilance  to 
Maori  pah.  In  the  morning  I  found  my  way  through  the 
bstmctions,  and  discovered  the  police-station,  and  in  it  the 
(ident  magistrate,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  He  knew  noth- 
T  of  "  Gumption  Dick,"  Hank  Monk's  friend,  but  he  inlro- 
nced  me  to  his  intelligent  Chinese  clerk,  and  told  me  many 
nngs  about  the  yellow  diggers.  The  bad  feeling  between 
k  Koglish  diggers  and  the  Chinese  has  not  in  the  least  died 
»ay.  Upon  the  worked-ont  fields  of  Castlemaine  and  Sand- 
the  latter  do  what  they  please,  and  I  saw  hundreds  of 
washing  qnJetly  and  quickly  in  the  old  Bendigo  Creek, 
iilding  an  ample  living  in  the  leavings  of  the  whites.  So 
KCCssfiil  have  they  been  that  a  few  Europeans  have  lately 
«n  taking  to  their  plan ;  and  an  old  Frenchman  who  dietl 
■re  lately,  and  who,  from  his  working  persistently  in  wom- 
jt  fields,  had  always  been  thought  to*e  a  harmless  idiot, 
tft  behind  him  twenty  thousand  pounds,  obtained  by  wash- 
ig  in  company  with  the  Chinese. 
The  spirit  that  called  into  esistence  the  Ballarat  anti- 
lineae  mobs  is  uot  extinct  in  Queensland,  as  I  found  during 
iiy  stay  at  Sydney.  At  the  Crocodile  Creek  diggings  in 
""irthem  Queensland,  whither  many  of  the  Chinese  from 
'ew  South  Wales  have  lately  gone,  terrible  riots  occurred 
week  after  I  landed  in  Australia.  Tlie  English  diggers 
lounced  their  intention  of  "rolling  up"  the  Chinese,  and 
iceeded  to  "jump  their  claims" — tliat  is,  trespass  on  the 
ining-plots,  for  in  Queensland  the  Chinese  have  felt  them- 
llves  strong  enough  to  purchase  claims.  The  Chinese  bore 
le  robbery  for  some  days,  but  at  last  a  diggei  'wVoVa^w^i. 
a  claim  for  £50  one  morning,  hamtoereA  tVic  ^^%  toVs 
Aground  the  same  day,  and  then  "  iTitnyfea.  tifts  'AsmaT 
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on  the  pretense  that  it  was  not  "  pegged  out."  Tl 
too  much  for  the  Chinese  owner,  who  tomahawked  the  i^ 
ger  on  the  spot.  The  English  at  onoe  fired  the  Cbinei 
town,  and  even  attacked  tliu  English  driver  of  a  coach  £ 
conveying  Chinamen  on  his  vehicle.  Some  diggers  inNon 
Queensland  are  said  to  have  kept  hloodhounds  for  the  p 
pose  of  hunting  Chinamen  for  eport,  aa  the  rowdies  of  ti 
Old  Country  hunt  cats  with  terriers. 

On  the  older  gold-liclds,  such  as  those  of  Sandhurst  a 
CaBtlemaine,  the  hatred  of  the  Englieli  for  the  Chinese  U 
dormant,  but  it  ia  not  the  less  strong  for  being  free  f 
physical  violence.  The  woman  in  a  baker's  shop  near  Si 
buret,  into  which  I  went  to  buy  a  roll  for  lunch,  shuddei 
when  she  told  me  of  one  or  two  recent  marriages  betwfll 
Irish  "  Biddies"  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  Chinese. 

The  man  againet  whom  all  this  hatred  and  suspicion  b  i 
rected  is  no  ill-conducted  rogue  or  villain.  The  chief  of  4 
police  at  Sandhurst  said  that  the  Chinese  were  "  the  best , 
citizens ;"  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Parliament,  resident  i 
the  very  edge  of  their  quarter  at  Geelong,  spoke  of  the  5 
low  men  to  me  as  "  well-behaved  and  frugal ;"  the  registrj 
general  told  me  that  there  is  less  crime,  great  or  1 
among  the  Chinese  than  among  any  equal  number  of  I 
glish  in  the  colony. 

The  Chinese  are»not  denied  civil  rights  in  Victoria,-, 
they  have  been  in  California.  Their  testimony  is  accepb 
in  the  courts  against  that  of  w^hites ;  they  may  become  n 
uralized,  and  then  can  vote.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
out  of  30,000,  have  been  naturalized  in  Victoria  up  to  ti 
present  time. 

That  the  Chinese  in  Australia  look  upon  their  stay  ii 
gold-fields  as  merely  temporary  is  clear  from  the  charad 
of  their  restaurants,  which  are  singularly  inferior  to  those 
San  Francisco.  The  best  in  the  colonies  is  one  near  Cas 
maine,  but  even  this  is  small  and  poor.  Shark's  fin  is  an  S 
heard-of  luxury,  and  even  puppy  you  would  have  to  ord 
"Silk-worms  fried  in  castor-oil"  is  the  colonial  idea  d 
Chinese  delicacy ;  yet  the  famous  sea-slug  is  an  inhabiU 
of  Queensland  waters  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

From  Sandhurst  northward  the  country,  known  as^El^rgi 
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Flats,  becomes  level,  and  is  wooded  m  patches,  like  tlie  "  oak- 
opening  "  pvairiea  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Within  fifty 
""  !a  ot'Echuca  the  line  cornea  out  of  the  forest  on  to  a  vast 
;  prairie,  on  which  was  a  marrellouK  mirage  of  water  and  trees 
iat  various  step-like  levels.  From  the  other  window  of  the 
I  compartment  carriage  (sadly  hot  and  airless  after  the  Amer- 
I  lean  care)  I  saw  the  thin,  dry,  yellow  grasa  on  fire  for  a 
•lozen  miles.  T!ie  smoke  from  these  "  bush-fires  "  sometimes 
extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  sea.  In  steaming  down 
ifrom  Sydney  to  Wilson's  Promontory  on  my  way  to  Mel- 
Ijoume,  we  passed  through  a  column  of  smoke  about  a  mile 
~  1  width  when  off  Wolongong,  near  Botany  Bay,  and  never 
^ost  eight  of  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  dense  brown  mass  npon  the  sea, 
V^ntil  we  rounded  Cape  Howe,  two  hundred  miles  farther  to 
C^e  southward. 

The  fires  on  these  great  plains  are  caused  by  the  dropping 

nffiisees  by  travellers  as  theyride  along  smoking  their  pipes, 

Australian  fashion,  or  else  by  the  spreading  of  the  fires  from 

jtbeir  camps.     The  most  ingenious  stories  arc  invented  by  the 

j«3olonists  to  prevent  us  from  throwing  doubt  upon  their  care- 

:£dneBs ;  and  I  was  told  at  Echuca  that  the  late  fires  had  been 

-caused  by  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  spots  of 

^rass  owing  to  the  accidental  convei'sion  into  buming-glassea 

of  beer-bottlea  that  had  been  suffered  to  lie  about.     What- 

l«ver  their  cause,  the  fires,  in  conjunction  with  the  heat,  have 

I  made  agricultural  settlement  upon  the  Murray  a   lottery. 

i  The  week  before  my  visit  some  ripe  oats  at  Ecliuca  had  been 

out  down  to  stubble  by  the  hot  wind,  and  farmers  are  said 

to  count  upon  the  success  of  only  one  harvest  in  every  three 

seasons.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Victorian  apricots,  shrivelled 

by  the  hot  wind,  are  so  many  lumps  of  crystallized  nectar 

when  you  pierce  their  thick  outer  coats. 

Defjring  the  sun,!  started  ofi'to  the  banks  of  the  Murray 
River,  not  without  some  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  continu- 
"Oa  street  verandas  which  in  Melbourne  form  a  first  step  to- 
ward the  Italian  piazza.  One  may  be  deceived  by  trifles 
when  the  character  of  an  unknown  region  is  at  stake.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  country,  I  had  read  "  Steam-packet  Hotel, 
Esplanade,  Echuca;"  and,  though  experiences  on  the  Ohio 
liad  taught  me  to  put  no  trust  in  "  packets  b.ii4  \io\*Aa"  -^^ 
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I  had  aomohow  como  to  Uie  belief  that  the  Murray  b 
a  second  MiBsouri  at  least,  if  not  a  MisBtBsippL  The  "esp 
nade"  I  found  to  be  a  myth,  and  the  "fleet"  of  '" 
packets  "  was  drawn  np  in  a  long  line  upon  the  mud,  the 
being  in  this  suramer  weatlior  no  water  in  which  it  con 
float.  The  Murray  in  February  is  a  streamless  ditch,  whi 
in  America,  if  known  and  named  at  all,  would  rank  as  a  tent 
rate  river. 

The  8t  Lawrence  is  2200  miles  in  length,  and  its  tribal 
ry,  the  Ottawa,  1000  miles  in  length,  itself  receives  a  tribtti 
ly  stream,  the  Gatineau,  with  a  course  of  420  miles.  At  21 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa  the  Gatineau 
still  1 000  feet  in  width.  At  Albury,  which  even  in  wintef 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Murray,  you  are  only  some  6 
or  700  miles  by  river  from  the  open  aea,  or  about  the  Ran 
distance  as  from.  Memphis  in  Tennessee  to  the  mouth  of  tl 
Mississippi. 

Daring  six  months  of  the  year,  however,  the  Murray  is  4 
wool-carrying  purposes  an  important  liver.  The  railway'' 
Echuca  lias  tapped  the  river  system  in  the  Victorians'  fevli 
and  Melbourne  has  become  the  port  of  the  back  conntryV 
New  South  Wales,  and  even  Queensland.  "  The  RiverinS 
commercially  annexed  "  to  Victoria,  said  the  premier  of  N« 
South  Wales  while  I  was  in  that  colony,  and  the  "  Riverim 
means  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  lies  betwo 
the  Laehlan,  the  MuiTumbidgee,  and  the  Murray,  to  the  nod 
ward  of  Echuca. 

Returning  to  the  inn  to  escape  the  sun,  I  took  up  the  Jl 
erina  Herald,  published  at  Echuca;  of  its  twenty-four  c 
umns,  nineteen  and  a  half  are  occupied  by  the  eternal  she 
in  one  shape  or  another.  A  representation  of  Jason's  fle« 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  title  ;  "  wool"  is  the  first  word* 
the  first  lineof  thehodyof  the  paper.  More  than  half  oft 
advertisements  are  those  of  wool-brokers,  or  else  of  the  fori 
nate  possessors  of  specifics  that  will  cure  the  scab.  One  j 
infectant  compound  is  ecrtificd  to  by  no  less  than  Beventt 
inspectors ;  another  is  puffed  by  a  notice  informing  flock-ia 
ters  that,  in  cases  of  foot-rot,  the  advertiser  goes  upon  t 
principle  of  "  no  cure,  no  pay."  One  firm  makes  "  liberal  \ 
vaaoas  oa  the  ensuing  clip ;"  anollter  \a  ^Te\taced  to^ 
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liki'  ii})rtTi  "paatoral  securitiea."     Ship-chandlers,  rcganlloMt 

of  associations,  advertise  in  one  line  their  bread  and  toot-robi 

ointment,  their  biscTiit  and  sheep-wasb  solution ;  and  tlie  laetJ. 

of  tbe  adTertisements  upon  tiie  front  page  is  that  of  im 

"agent  for  the  sale  of  fat."    The  body  of  the  paper  contains) 

complaints  against  the  judges  at  a  recent  show  of  wool,  and-' 

an  account  of  tlie  raising  of  a  sawyer  "  120  feet  in  length  and 

23  fret  in  girth  "  by  the  new  "  snag-boat  "  working  to  clear 

out  tbe  river  for  the  floating  down  of  the  next  wool-clipw 

Whole  columns  of  smali  type  are  filled  with  "impounding'*! 

I  ists,  containing  brief  descriptions  of  all  the  strayed  cattle  o& 

oach  district.     Tbe  technicalities  of  the  distinctive  marks  are- 

Hurprising,     Wlio  not  to  the  manner  bom  can  make  mucli 

<:>f  tJiis :  "  Bine  and  white  cow,  cock  boms,  22  off-rump",  IL  off'' 

*-iliaV"  or  of  this:  "Strawberry  stag,  top  off  off-car,J.  C.  ovec 

-*  off-rump,  like  H.  G.  conjoined  near  loin  and  rump?"     Thia^^ 

**.gain, is  difficult:  "Swallow  tail, off-ear, D  revei-sed  and  it' 

1  ^ihle  over  F  off-ribs,  FT  off-nimp."    What  is  a  "  blue  atraw- 

V»erry  bull?"  is  a  question  which  occurred  to  me,    Againj 

I  "^vhat  a  phenomenon  is  this:  "  White  cow,  writing  capital  A 

I  «>ff-shottIder  ?"     Aparagraph  relates  the  burning  of"£10,000 

I  "^vorth  of  country  near  Gambier,"  and  advertisements  of  Colt'a 

)  *'evolvers  and  quack  medicines  complete  the  sheet.     The  p»- 

1  l*er  shows  that  for  the  most  part  the  colonists  here,  as  in  NeW' 

Zealand,  have  had  tbe  wisdom  to  adopt  the  poetic  native 

'Tiauiee  of  places,  and  even  to  use  them  for  towns,  streets,  and 

ships.     Of  the  Panama  liners,  the  RaJcaia  and  Jfaitwtra  heM 

tlie  names  of  rivers,  the  liuahink,  and  the  Kaikoura  names  of 

monntain  ranges ;  and  the  colonial  boats  have  for  the  most 

pari  familiar  Maori  or  Australian  names ;  for  instance.  Ran- 

gitoto, "  hill  of  hills,"  and  Bangitiria, "  great  and  good."    The 

New  Zealand  colonists  are  better  off  than  the  Australian  in 

thi«  respect :  Wongawonga,  Yarrayarra,  and  Wooloomooloo 

»fe  not  inviting ;  and  some  of  the  Australian  villages  have 

will  stranger  names,     Nindooinbah  is  a  station  in  Southern 

Queensland  ;  Yallaok-a-yallack,  Borongorong,  Bundnramon- 

?ee,  Jabbarabbara,  Thnroroolong,  Talla-y-poora,  Yanac-a-ya^ 

"SCiWuid  Kemiick,  Woolonguwoong-wrinan,  Woori  Yal- 

'o*k,  and  Borhoneyghurb  are  stations  in  Victoria.     The  axA-^ 

l«derin  the  Jlerald  ia  on  the  meat  qviostion,\nit  Vlbete  \a  "-O^ 
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a  tetter  an  account  of  the  Cbristmaa  feBtivitiea  atHflllM 
which  contains  much  meiTy-makiiig  at  the  expenHu  of  "  ii 
cUmatized  new  chums,"  aa  freBh-comera  to  the  oolouien  ij 
callpd.  Thewriter  speaks  rapturously  of  the  rush  on  Chj 
mas  Day  from  the  hot,  dry,  dnsty  streets  to  the  "  golden  fid 
of  waving  corn."  The  "  exposed  nature  of  the  Royal  Pati| 
prevented  naany  excursionists  from  picnicking  there,  aa  t" 
had  intended;  but  we  read  on,  and  find  that  the  expoe 
dreaded  was  not  to  cold,  but  to  the  terribte  hot  wind  wM 
swept  from  the  plains  of  the  north-west,  and  scorched  up  6 
ery  blade  of  grass  in  the  open  spots.  We  hear  of  ChristmaM 
dinners  eaten  upon  the  grass  at  Richmond  in  the  sheltered- 
ahade  of  the  gum-forest,  but  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  thes 
"  plants  had  been  much  affected  by  the  trying  heat."  How— 
ever,  "the  weather  on  Boxing-day  was  more  favorable  for- 
open-air  enjoyment,"  as  the  thermometer  was  ouly  98"  in  thc- 
shade. 

Will  ever  New  Zealand  or  Australian  bards  spring  up  lo" 
write  of  the  pale  primroscB  that  in  September  commence  t<^ 
peep  ont  fi'om.  nnder  the  melting  snows,  and  to  make  mena 
look  forward  to  the  blazing  heat  and  the  long  December" 
days  ?  Strangely  enough,  the  only  English  poem  which  aiM 
Australian  lad  can  read  without  laughing  at  the  Old-country 
conceit  that  connects  frost  with  January  and  hot  weather- 
with  July,  is  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  for  in  its  long  descrip- 
tions of  the  changes  in  England  from  npring  to  summer,  frontJ. 
autumn  to  winter,  a  month  is  only  once  named :  "  rosy-foot- 
ed May  "  can  not  be  said  to  "  steal  blushing  on  "  in  AustrMH 
where  May  answers  to  our  November.  ^M 

In  the  atlemoon  I  ventured  out  again,  and  strolled  i^H 
the  gum-forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Campaspe  River,  not  be- 
lieving the  reports  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Victorian  bunyipffl 
and  alligators  which  have  lately  scared  the  squatters  who" 
dwell  on  creeka.  The  black  trees,  relieved  upon  a  ground. 
of  white  dust  and  yellow  grass,  were  not  inviting,  and  the» 
scorching  heat  soon  taught  me  to  hate  the  shadeless  boughs- 
and  ragged  bark  of  the  inevitable  gum.  It  had  not  rained 
for  nine  weeks  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  thcrmom 
stood  at  116°  in  the  shade,  but  there  was  nothing  oppresfl 
ill  the  beat ;  it  seemed  only  to  diy  up  the  juices  at'  tWfi 
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anil  dazzle  you  with  intenae  brightness.  1  soon  came  to  agree 
with  a  newly-landed  Irish  gardener,  who  told  a  friend  of 
tnind  that  Australia  was  a  strange  conntry,  for  he  could  not 
sec  that  the  thermometer  had  "  the  Blightest  effect  upon  the 
beat."  The  blaze  is  healthy,  aiid  fevers  aro  unknown  in  the 
Itiverina,  decay  of  noxiouti  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  bein^ 
arrested  during  summer  by  the  drought.  This  is  a  hot  year, 
for  on  the  12th  of  January  the  thermometer,  even  at  the  Met 
Ixiume  Observatory,  registered  108°  in  the  shade,  and  123° 
in  the  shade  was  registered  at  Wentworth,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Murray  aud  the  Darling. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  on,  and,  if  not  the  heat,  at  least  the 
8UU  deolined,  the  bell-birds  ceased  their  tuneful  chiming,  and 
tlie  foi-est  was  vocal  only  with  the  ceaseless  chirp  of  the  trea- 
csricket,  whose  note  recalled  the  goat-sucker  of  our  English 
TVDods.  The  Australian  landscapes  show  best  by  the  red 
light  of  the  hot- weather  sunsets,  when  the  dark  feathery  foli- 
«-ge  of  the  gum-trees  comes  out  in  esquisite  I'elief  upon  the 
fiery  fogs  that  form  the  sky,  and  the  yellow  earth,  gaining  a 
*iawhy  hue  in  the  lurid  glare,  throws  off  a  light  resembling 
"tliat  which  in  winter  is  reflected  from  our  English  enowsi 
-At  sunset  there  was  a  calm,  hut  as  I  turned  to  walk  home- 
'%4'-ard  the  hot  wind  spi-ang  up,  and  died  again,  while  the  trees 
-Sighed  themselves  uneasily  to  sleej),  as  though  fearful  of  the 
■norrow's  blast, 

A  night  of  heavy  heat  was  followed  by  a  breathless  dawn, 
^■ai  the  scorching  sun  returned  in  all  its  redness  to  burn  up 
Once  more  the  earth,  not  cooled  from  the  glare  of  yesterday. 
ICnglislimen  must  he  bribed  by  enormous  gains  before  they 
■'vill  work  with  continuous  toil  in  such  a  climate,  however 
*»«althy.  , 


CHAPTER  rV. 

SQCATTEK    ARISTOCKiCT. 


"What  is  a  Colonial  Conservative?"  is  a  question  that 
**8eil  to  be  daily  put  to  a  Victorian  friend  of  mine  when  he 
l^tn  in  London.  Ilia  answer,  he  told  me,  was  always,  "A 
statesman  wlio  haiS  got  four  of  the  '  points'  ot  Wxa  ttn^ 
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Charter,  and  watita  to  conserve  them  ;"  but  as  nacd  in  Victo- 
ria, the  terra  "  Conservative"  expresseB  the  feeling  less  ofn 
political  party  than  of  the  whole  of  the  people  who  have  any 
thing  whatever  to  lose.  Tliose  who  have  something  ohject 
to  giving  a  shara  in  the  Government  to  those  who  hav« 
notliiug ;  those  who  have  much  object  to  political  equality 
with  those  who  have  less  ;  and,  not  content  with  having  won 
a  tremendous  victory  in  basing  the  Upper  House  iipun  » 
£5000  qualification  and  £100  freehold  or  £300  ioaschoM 
franchise,  the  plutocracy  arc  meditating  attacks  upon  tbt> 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  democracy  hold  out  undauntedly,  refusing  all  mooe- 
tary  tests,  though  an  intelligence  basis  for  the  franchise  isbV 
no  means  out  of  fiiv or,  except  with  the  few  who  can  not  rew^ 
or  write.  One  day,  when  ]  was  driving  from  Melbourne  1^ 
Sandridge  in  company  with  a  colonial  merchant,  he  asko*^ 
our  caiwiriver:  "Now,  tell  me  fairly:  do  you  think  the»^ 
rogues  of  fellows  that  hang  about  the  shore  here  ought  t^ 
havevotes?"  "!N'o,Idon't."  "Ah!  you'd  like  to  see  a  hH 
fee  on  registration,  wouldn't  yoa?"  The  answer  was  shafH 
enough  in  its  tone.  "Five  shillings  would  be  nothing  tc^ 
you  ;  it  would  be  something  to  me,  and  it  would  be  more^ 
than  my  brother  could  pay.  What  I'd  do  would  be  to  aa^ 
that  those  who  couldn't  read  shouldn't  vote  —  tbat'e  all— ^ 
That  would  keep  out  the  loafers." 

The  plutocratic  party  is  losing,  not  gaining,  ground 
Victoria;  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  present  genetata 
will  Bee  the  Upper  House  abolished  than  that  it  will  witra 
the  introduction  of  restrictions  upon  the  manhood  su9rag4l 
which  exists  for  the  Lower;  but  there  is  one  brancn  of 
plutocracy  which  actively  carries  on  the  figlit  in  all  the  ei 
uies,  and  which  claims  to  control  society — the  pastoral  1 
ants  of  Crown  lands,  or  Squatter  Aristocracy. 

The  word  "  squatter  "  has  undergone  a  remarkable  cl 
of  meaning  since  the  time  when  it  denoted  those  who  si 
Government  land,  and  built  their  dwellings  on  it.  Ab' 
as  1837  squatters  were  defined  by  the  Chief-justice  of  N't 
South  Wales  as  people  occupying  lands  without  legal  til 
and  subject  to  a  fine  on  discovery.  They  were  deaoribed'^ 
Jiving'  by  bartering  rum  with  convicts  for  stol^i 


VaB  being  themaelves  invariably  convicts  or  "  expirees."     Es- 
I     caping  suddenly  from  these  low  aseociations,  the  word  came 
to  be  applied  to  graziers  who  drove  their  flocks  into  the  un- 
settled interior,  and  thence  to  those  of  them  who  received 
leases  from  the  Crown  of  pastoral  lands. 

The  squatter  is  the  nabob  of  Melbonme  and  Sydney,  the- 
Inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth.  lie  patrouizes  balls,  promo- 
nade  concerts,  flower-shows ;  he  is  the  main-stay  of  the  great 
clnba,  the  joy  of  the  shop-keepers,  the  good  angel  of  the  ho-' 
tels ;  without  him  the  opera  could  not  be  kept  up,  and  the 
jockey-club  would  die  a  natural  death. 

Neither  squatters  nor  towns-folk  will  admit  that  this  view 
of  the  former's  poHition  is  correct.  The  Victorian  sqnati 
ters  tell  you  that  they  have  been  ruined  by  conflscation,  but 
tlat  their  neighbors  in  New  South  Wales,  who  have  lea»< 
es,are  more  prosperous;  in  New  South  Wales  they  tell  yotf ' 
oi  the  destruction  of  the  squatters  by  "  free  selection," 
oi  which  there  is  none  in  Queensland,  "  tho  squatter's  pa.raf 
<liae  j"  but  in  Queensland  the  squatters  protest  that  they  have 
lever  made  wages  for  their  personal  work,  far  k'ss  intepj 
^8t  iipon  their  capital.  "  Not  one  of  us  in  ten  is  solvent,"  is 
their  cry. 

As  sweeping  assertions  are  made  by  the  towns-folk  upon 
"the  other  side.  The  sqiiatters,  they  sometimes  say,  may  well 
Set  up  to  be  a  great  landed  aristocracy,  for  they  have  every 
^tdt  of  a  dominant  caste  except  its  generous  vices.  They 
a-W  accused  of  piling  up  vast  hoards  of  wealth  while  living  A 
f  "ttiost  penurious  life,  and  contributing  less  than  would  so  many 
ititchanics  to  the  i-eveuue  of  the  country,  in  order  that  they 
niay  return  in  later  life  to  England,  thei'e  to  sjiend  what  they 
liave  wrung  from  the  soil  of  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales. 

The  occupation  of  the  whole  of  the  Crown  lands  by  squat-. 
ters  lias  prevented  the  making  of  railways  to  be  paid  for  in 
I  land,  on  the  American  system  ;  bnt  the  chief  of  all  the  evils 
L  connected  with  squatting  is  the  tendency  to  the  accumulation 
H  in  ft  few  hands  of  all  the  land  and  all  the  pastoral  wealth  of^ 
^1  the  country,  an  extreme  danger  in  the  face  of  democratic  in-j 
|B  nitntlons,  such  as  those  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
^M  Bemembering  that  manufactures  are  few,  the  swelling  of  the. 
jB    titles  shows  how  the  people  have  been  ke^jit  ttova.  flwi  \OTi.ftii 
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considerably  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  Victoria 
lives  within  tho  corporate  townR. 

A  tew  years  back  a  thousand  men  held  between  thera,OD 
nominal  rents,  forty  million  acres  out  of  the  forty-three  and 
a  half  million— mountain  and  Bwnmp  excluded — of  whicli 
Victoria  consists.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  so  held  hi 
decreased  to  thirty  million,  but  on  tho  oilier  liand  the  squai- 
tera  have  bought  vast  tracts  which  were  formerly  withiii 
their  "runs"  with  the  capital  acquired  in  squatting,  and, 
knowing  the  country  bett«r  than  othora  could  know  it,  hi 
eclccted  the  most  valuable  land. 

The  colonial  democracy  in  I860  and  the  succeeding  yaws 
rose  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  from  the  land  monopoly,  and  be- 
gan to  search  about  for  means  to  put  it  down,  and  to  destroy 
at  the  same  time  the  system  of  holding  from  the  Crown ;  for 
it  ia  singular  that  while  in  England  there  soems  to  be  spiing- 
ing  up  a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of    I 
the  land,  in  the  most  democratic  of  the  Australian  colonies .  \ 
the  tendency  ia  from  Crown-land  tenure  tofrard  individual 
freehold  ownership  of  the  soih     Yot,  here  in  Victoria  ther^ 
was  a  fair  field  to  start  upon,  for  the  land  already  belonged 
to  the  State — the  first  of  the  principles  included  under  th^ 
phrase  nationalized  land.     In  America,  again,  we  aee  thaC-9 
with  the  similar  advantage  of  State  possession  of  territoriis^ 
which  are  still  fourteen  times  the  eiae  of  the  French  Empire  -^ 
there  is  little  or  no  tendency  toward  agitation  for  the  contu*  " 
nance  of  State  ownership.     In  short,  freehold  ownerahip  seem  ^^ 
dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  wliile  the  national  land  plaC^ 
would  commend  itself  rather  to  the  Celtic  races:  to  th^^ 
Highlander,  who  remembers  clanship,  to  the  Irishman,  whe::^^ 
regrets  the  Sept. 

Since  the  Radicals  have  been  in  power,  both  here  and  ir^^^j 
New  South  Wales,  they  have  carried  act  after  act  to  en'^f 
courage  agricultural  settlers  on  freehold  tenure,  at  tho  ex^  ^| 
petise  of  the  pastoral  squatters.  The  "  free  selection  "  plan  ^ 
now  in  operation  in  New  South  Wales,  allows  the  agriculture"^' 
al  settler  to  buy,  bat  at  a  fised  price,  the  freehold  of  a  patct;^"^ 
of  land,  provided  it  be  over  forty  acres  and  less  than  320^ 
anywhere  he  pleases — even  in  the  middle  of  a  squatter'^^ 
"  run,"  if  he  enters  at  once,  and  coroniences  to  cultivate  ;  an(^^ 
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the  Land  Act  of  1862  provides  that  the  equntting  license 
sjBtem  shall  entirely  end  with  the  year  ISdO.  Forgetting 
that  in  every  lease  tlie  Govemraont  reserved  the  power  of 
1  terminating  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  of 
iJand,  the  squatters  complain  that  free  selection  is  but  confis- 
toation,  and  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  pack  of  cattlc- 
Btealers  and  horso-thieveE,  who  roam  through  the  country 
haunting  their  runs  like  "  ghosts,"  taking  up  the  hest  land  on 
.their  runs, "  picking  the  eyes  out  of  the  land,"  and  turning  to 
.graze  anywhere,  on  the  richest  grass,  the  sheep  and  cattle 
they  have  stolen  on  their  way.  The  best  of  them,  they  say, 
,are  but  "  cockatoo  farmers,"  living  from  hand  to  mouth  oii 
i.what  they  manage  to  grub  and  grow.  On  the  other  hand, 
(the  "  free  s^ection"  principle  "  up  country"  is  tempered  by 
^the  power  of  the  wealthy  squatter  to  impound  the  cattle  of 
the  poor  little  freeholder  whenever  he  pleases  to  say  that 
4hej  stray  on  to  his  "  run  ;"  indeed,  "  Pound  them  off,  or  if 
Ton  can^t,  buy  them  off,"  has  become  a  much-used  phrase. 
^e  squatter,  too,  is  protected  in  Victoria  by  such  provisions 
8  that  "  improvements  "  by  him,  if  over  £40  on  forty  acres, 
_'«OVer  an  acre  of  land  for  each  £1 ,  The  squatt-ers  are  them- 
-selves  buying  largely  of  land,  and  thus  profiting  by  the  free 
flection.  To  a  stranger  it  seems  as  though  the  interests 
^f  tiie  squatter  have  been  at  least  snfiiciently  cared  for,  re- 
imembering  the  vital  necessity  for  immediate  action.  la 
{1865  "Victoria,  small  as  she  is,  had  not  sold  a  tenth  of  her 
■land, 

,  In  her  free  selectors  Victoria  will  gain  a  class  ol  citizens 
ivbose  political  views  will  contrast  sharply  with  the  strong 
mti-popular  sentiments  of  the  squatters,  and  who,  instead  of 
spending  their  lives  as  absentees,  will  stay,  they  and  their 
•children,  upon  the  land,  and  spend  all  they  make  within  the 
[Colony,  while  their  sons  add  to  its  laboring  arms. 

Since  land  has  been,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  thrown  open, 
iVictoria  has  suddenly  ceased  to  he  a  wheat-importing,  and 
become  a  wheat-exporting  country ;  and  flouriahing  agricult- 
(Ural  communities,  such  as  those  of  Ceres,  Clunes,  Kyneton, 
are  springing  up  on  every  side,  growing  wheat  instead  of 
TTOol,  while  the  wide  extension  which  has  in  Victoria  been 
given  to  the  principle  of  local  self  government  in  tKe  ?.Vva."Si«  ^^, 
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ehire-comioilH,  road-boards,  and  TiUage-maDicipaliticB,  alia 
of  the  union  of  the  whole  of  the  advantages  of  small  I 
i;reat  farming,  under  the  unequalled  eyetem  of  email  holdb) 
and  coHDperation  lor  improvementB  among  the  boldere. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COLONIAL  DKMOCEACY. 


Payment  of  members  by  the  State  was  the  great  qnesti 
under  debate  in  the  Lower  House  during  much  of  the  ti: 
I  spent  in  Melbourne,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  (  " 
Victorian  democracy,  the  bill  was  lost.    The  objection  tali 
at  home  that  payment  degrades  the  Hoase  in  the  eyes  oft 
people  could  never  arise  in  a  new  country,  wliere  a  practi 
nation  looks  at  the  salaries  aa  payment  for  work  done,  tt 
obstinately  refuses  to  bellevo  in  the  work  being  done  witU 
payment  in  some  shape  or  other.   In  these  colonies  the  n 
in  favor  of  payment  are  far  stronger  than  they  are  in  Ca 
da  or  America;  for  while  there  country"  or  town  share  eqt 
ly  the  difficulties  of  finding  representative p  who  will  conB 
to  travel  hundreds  and   thousands  of  miles  to  Ottawi' 
Washington,  in  the  Austral! aa  Parliament  sits  in  towns  wh 
contain  from  one-sixth.to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population, 
and  under  a  non-payment  system  power  is  thrown  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Perth,  Brisbane,  A^s 
laide,  and  Hobarton.     Not  only  do  these  cities  relnm  r 
but  their  own  citizens,  but  the  country  districts,  often  nni 
to  find  within  their  limi.ts  men  who  have  sufficient  time  i 
money  to  be  able  to  attend  throughont  the  sessi 
capital,  elect  the  city  traders  to  represent  them. 

Payment  of  members  was  met  by  a  pi-opoaition  onj| 
part  of  the  leader  of  the  squatter  party  in  the  Upper  IT " 
to  caiTy  it  through  that  assembly  if  the  Lower  House  a 
introduce  the  principle  of  personal  repreeentation ;  buiQ 
was  objected  that  under  snch  a  system  the  Catholics,  ^ 
form  a  fifth  of  the  population,  might,  if  they  chose,  retui 
fifth  of  the  members.    That  they  ought  to  be  able  to  ctoL 
r  seemed  to  strike  tVieud  or  foe.     Tlie  CatholioB,  -m 
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lad  a  long  turn  of  power  under  the  O'Shaughnesaey  Govern- 
ment, were  finally  driven  out  for  appointing  none  but  Irisli- 
men  to  the  polioa  "  I  always  aaid  this  ministry  would  go 
on  the  back  of  a  policeman"  was  tlie  comment  of  the 
Opposition  wit.  The  present  ministry,  which  ia  Scotch  in 
Mne,  was  hoisted  into  office  by  a  great  coalition  against  the 
Irish  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  only  a  handftil  in  the  House. 
"Hie  subject  of  national  education,  which  was  before  thi! 
colony  during  my  visit,  also  brought  the  Catholics  promi- 
nently forward;  for  an  episcopal  pastoral  was  read  in  all 
thidr  churches,  threatening  to  visit  ecclesiastical  censure, 
upon  Catholic  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  upon  the 
puents  of  the  children  who  attend  them.  "  Godless  educa- 
tion" is  as  little  popular  here  as  it  used  to  bo  at  home,  and 
tile  Anglican  and  Catholic  olei^ymen  insist  that  it  ia  pro- 
posed to  make  their  people  pay  heavily  for  an  education  in 
which  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  conscience  to  share ;  tut 
the  laymen  seem  less  distressed  than  their  pastors.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Catholic  oishop  declined 
to  he  examined  before  the  Education  Commission  was  that 
he  was  afraid  of  this  question:  "  Ai-e  you  aware  that  half 
the  Catholic  children  in  the  country  are  attending  schools 
which  yon  condemn?" 

The  most  singular,  perhaps,  of  the  spectacles  presented  by 
oolonial  politics  during  my  visit  was  that  of  the  Victorian 
0pper  Hoase  going  deliberately  into  committee  to  consider 
its  own  constitution,  with  the  view  of  introducing  a  bill  for 
■     its  own  reform,  or  to  meditate,  its  enemies  said,  upon  self-de- 
struction.    Whether  the  blow  comes  from  within  or  without, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Upper  House  will  shortly 
disappear,  and  the  advice  of  Milton  and  Franklin  be  followed 
in  having  but  a  single  chamber.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
step  will  be  followed  by  the  demand  of  the  Victorians  to  be 
I    allowed  to  ohoose  their  own  governor,  subject  to  his  approv- 
I    al  liy  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  making  it  impossible  that 
I    needy  men  should  be  sent  out  to  suck  the  colony,  as  they 
I  Bometimes  have  been  in  the  past.    The  Australians  look 
I   apon  the  liberal  expenditure  of  a  governor  as  their  own 
I    liberality,  bnt  upon  meanness  on  his  part  as  a  robherj  from 
Lr  themselves. 

h 
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The  Yictoriati  have  a  singular  advantage  over  the  Anu 
can  democrats  in  laeiug  unhampered  by  a  constitution  of 
tiquity  and  renown,  Conatitution-tinkering  is  here  continn- 
al ;  the  new  society  is  ever  re-shaping  its  pohtical  institution!! 
to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  natJouul 
mind ;  in  America,  the  paity  of  liberty,  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  re-moulding  in  favor  of  freedom  the  worn-out  con- 
stitution, dares  not  even  yet  declare  that  the  national  gowl 
is  its  aim,  but  keeps  to  the  old  watch-words,  and  profeEsea 
to  be  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  George  Washington. 

The  tone  of  Victorian  democracy  is  not  American.  There 
is  the  defiant  way  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  ignoring 
their  neighbors  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  EngM 
plantations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  —  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  passing,  in  1852,  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  ad- 
mission to  the  colony  of  convicts  for  three  years  after  thfy 
had  received  their  pardons ;  but  the  English  race  here  is  not 
Latinized  as  it  is  in  America.  If  it  were,  Australian  demot^- 
racy  would  not  be  so  "  shocking  "  to  the  squatters.  Demixi- 
racy,  like  Mormonism,  would  be  nothing  if  found  among 
Frenchmen  or  people  with  black  faces,  but  it  is  nt  first  sight 
very  terrible  when  it  smiles  on  you  from  between  a  pair  of 
rosy  Yorkshire  cheeks. 

The  political  are  not  greater  than  the  social  differences 
between  Australia  and  America.    Australian  society  reflcin- 
bles  English  middle-class  society ;  the  people  have,  in  mut- 
ters of  literature  and  religion,  tastes  and  feelings  similar  to 
those  which  pervade  such  communities  as  Birmingham  o^  J 
Manchester.     On  the  other  hand,  the  vices  of  America  afO.I 
those  of  aristocracies ;  her  virtues  those  of  a  landed  repubUiS*  I 
Shop  and  factory  are  still  in  the  second  rank ;  wheat  and  corf* ' 
still  the  prevailing  powers.     In  all  the  Australian  colonic^ 
land  is  coming  to  the  front  for  the  second  time  under  a  syS^ 
tem  of  small  holdings;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  looking  t4^ 
the  size  of  Melbourne,  the  landed  democracy  will  ever  ouO' 
vote  the  town-folk  in  Victoria. 

That  men  of  ability  and  character  are  proscribed  has  beei^ 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  colonial  democracy.  Fo  :* 
my  part,  I  found  gathered  in  Melbourne,  at  the  University^-* 
at  the   Observatory,  at  the   Botanical  Garden,  and  at  th^^ 
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)fficea,  men  of  the  highest  scientitic  attauim^ts, 
drawn  from  all  parta  of  the  world,  and  tempted  to  Auatralia 
by  large  salaries  Toted  by  the  democracy.  The  BtatesmeiP 
"  all  the  colonies  are  well  worthy  of  the  posts  they  hold. 
:.  Macalifiter,  in  Queensland,  and  Mr.  Martin,  at  Sydjiey, 
i  excellent  debaters.  Mr.  Parkes,  whose  biography  would 
the  typical  history  of  a  succeaaful  colonist,  and  who  has 
ibught  Mb  way  up  from  the  position  of  a  Birmingham  ai'liean 
&ee-emigrant  to  that  of  Colonial  Secretary  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  an  able  writer.  The  business  powers  of  the  present 
Qolonial  Treasurer  -of  New  South  Wales  are  remarkable ; 
id  Mr.  Higinbotham,  the  Attoniey-general  of  Victoria, 
isaes  a  lund  of  experience  and  a  power  of  foresight  which 
would  be  hard  to  equal  at  home.  Many  of  tbe  ministers 
.all  the  colonies  are  men  who  have  worked  themselves  up 
"bom  the  ranks,  and  it  is  amusing  to  notice  the  affected  hor- 
lor  with  which  their  antecedents  are  recalled  by  those  who 
have  bi-ought  out  a  pedigree  from  the  Old  Country.  A  Gov- 
l  ernment  clerk  in  one  of  the  colonics  told  me  that  the  three 
last  ministers  at  the  bead  of  his  department  bad  been'  "  so 
low  in  the  social  scale  that  my  wife  could  not  visit  theirs." 

Class  animosity  runs  much  higher,  and  drives  its  roots 
far  deeper  into  private  life  in  Victoria  than  in  any  other 
EoglJsb-speaking  country  I  have  seen.  Political  men  of  dis- 
tinction are  slmoned  by  their  opponents  in  the  streets  and 
dubs ;  and,  iaistead  of  its  being  possible  to  differ  on  politics 
and  yet  continue  friends,  as  in  the  Old  Country,  I  have  seen 
men  in  Victoria  refuse  to  ait  down  to  dinner  with  a  states- 
man from  whose  views  on  land  questions  they  happened  to 
dissent.  A  man  once  warned  mo  solemnly  against  dining 
with  a  quiet  grave  old  gentleman,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  "a  roost  dangerous  Radical — a  perfect  firebrand." 

Treated  in  this  way,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  democratic 
linistere  and  members  stand  much  upon  their  dignity,  and 
iColonial  Parliaments  are  not  only  as  haughty  as  the  parent 
.assembly  at  Westminster,  but  often  inclined  to  assert  their 
rivilegea  by  the  most  arbitrary  of  means.  A  few  weeks  be- 
■re  I  arrived  in  Melbourne  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
\.Arffiu  newspaper  was  given  up  by  the  proprietors  to  soothe 
'  .e  infuriated  Assembly.     Having  got  V\m,  \j\vfe  ^tea^  »:(aR»f 
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tion'of  what  to  do  with  him  arose,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
vault  with  a  grated  window,  originally  built  for  prisonerB  of 
the  Ilouse,  hut  which  had  been  temporarily  made  use  of  ss 
ft  coal-hole.  Such  a  disturbance  was  provoked  by  the  al- 
leged barbarity  of  this  proceeding  that  the  prisoner  was 
taken  to  a  capital  room  up  stairs,  where  he  gave  dinner- 
parties every  day.  His  opponents  said  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  seemed  to  be  permanently  loca- 
ted in  the  Parliament-house,  and  that,  when  they  ordered  his 
libei'ation,  his  friends  insisted  that  it  should  not  take  place 
until  he  had  been  carried  down  to  the  coal-hole  cell  which  he 
had  occupied  the  first  day,  and  there  photographed  "  through 
the  dungeon  bars"  as  the  "  martyr  of  the  Assembly," 

Though  both  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  demo- 
cratic, there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  democra- 
cies. In  Jfew  South  Wales  I  found  not  a  democratic  so  mncli 
as  a  mixed  country,  containing  a  large  and  wealthy  claE9 
with  aristocratic  prejudices,  but  governed  by  an  intensely 
democratic  majority — a  country  not  unlike  the  State  (rf 
Maryland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  political  condition  of  Victoria  is  extreme,  aino 
probably  presents  an  accurate  view,  "  in  little,"  of  the  s 
of  society  which  will  exist  in  England,  after  many  steps  t 
ward  social  democracy  have  been  taken,  but  before  the  n 
tion  as  a  whole  has  become  completely  democratic 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  colonial  democracy  is  il 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  England  it  is  ca 
of  our  worst  national  peculiarities  that,  whatever  our  st^ 
tion,  we  either  are  content  with  giving  children  an  "educ 
tion"  which  is  absolutely  wanting  in  any  real  training  f 
the  mind  or  aid  to  the  brain  in  its  development,  or  else  K 
give  them  a  schooling  which  is  a  mere  preparation  for  ^ 
Bar  or  Church,  for  it  has  always  been  considered  with  i 
that  it  is  a  far  greater  matter  to  be  a  solicitor  or  a  curate  tl 
to  be  wise  or  happy.  Tiiis  ia,  of  course,  a  consequence  p 
ly  of  the  energy  trf'  the  race,  and  partly  of  our  aristoci 
form  of  society,  which  leads  every  member  of  a  class  t 
continually  trying  to  get  into  the  class  immediately  a1 
it  in  wealth  or  standing.  In  the  colonies,  as  in  the  Unitfl 
States,  the  democratic  form  which  society  has  taken  hag  q 
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ried  with  it  tlie  continental  habit  of  thought  upon  education- 
al matterB,  bo  that  it  would  seem  as  though  the  form  of  s^ 
ciety  influenced  this  queBtion  much  more  tfaan  the  enei^y  of 
the  race,  which  ie  rather  heightened  than  depressed  in  these 
new  countries.  The  English  Englishman  says,  "  If  I  send 
Dick  to  a  good  achool,  and  scrape  up  money  enough  to  put 
him  into  a  profession,  even  if  he  don't  make  much,  at  least 
he'll  be  a  gentleman."  The  Australian  or  democratic  En- 
glishman says,  "Tom  must  have  good  schooling,  and  must 
make  the  most  of  it ;  but  I'll  not  have  him  knocking  about 
in  broadcloth,  and  earning  nothing ;  so  no  profession  for 
him;  but  let  him  make  money  like  nie,  and  mayhap  get  a 
few  acres  more  land." 

Making  allowance  for  the  thinness  of  population  in  the 
bosh,  education  in  Victoria  is  extremely  general  among  the 
children,  and  is  directed  by  local  committees  with  success, 
although  the  members  of  the  boards  are  often  themselves 
destitute  of  all  knowledge  except  that  which  tells  them  that 
education  will  do  their  children  good.  Mr.  Geary,  an  in- 
spector of  schools,  told  the  commissioners  that  he  had  e.v- 
ftmined  one  school  where  not  a  single  member  of  the  local 
committee  could  write ;  but  these  immigrant  fathers  do 
their  duty  honestly  toward  the  children  for  all  their  igno- 
rance, and  there  is  every  chance  that  the  schools  will  grow 
and  grow  until  their  influence  on  behalf  of  freedom  becomea 
as  marked  in  Victoria  as  it  ever  has  been  in  Massachusetts. 
Education  has  a  great  advantage  in  countries  where  political 
rights  are  widely  extended  :  in  the  colonies,  as  in  America, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  political  life  astir  throughout  the  country, 
and  newspapers  and  public  meetings  continue  an  education 
thronghont  life  which  in  England  ceases  at  twelve,  and  gives 
place  to  driving  sheep  to  paddocks,  and  shouting  at  rooks 
in  a  wheat-Deld. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  Victorian  schools  to 
show  what  will  be  the  type  of  the  next  generation,  hut  there 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  present  disorganiza- 
tion of  colonial  society  will  only  cease  with  the  attainment 
of  complete  democracy  or  absolute  equality  of  conditions, 
which  mnst  be  produced  by  the  already  democratic  institu- 
tions in  a  little  moi'e  than  a  generation.     T\ie  B^ualVet  tJa.** 
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will  disappear  38  agriculture  drives  Bheep-farming  from  ^ 
field,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  town  democracy  will  adopt  \ 
n  tone  of  manly  independence,  instead  of  one  of  brag  ani  I 
bluBter,  when  education  makes  them  that  whicli  at  present  I 
they  are  not — the  eqnals  of  the  wealthy  farmers. 

It  has  been  justly  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  worst  dan-  | 
gers  of  democracy  is  the  crushing  influence  of  public  opinion 
upon  individuality,  and  many  who  have  written  npon  Ameri- 
ca haVe  assumed  that  the  tendency  has  already  shown  it- 
Relf  there.  I  had  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States  a^ 
lived  at  the  contrary  opinion,  and  come  to  believe  that  i 
no  countiy  in  the  world  is  eccentricity,  moral  and  religiod 
so  ripe  as  in  America,  in  no  country  individuality  i 
strong;  but,  ascribing  to  intermixture  of  foreign  blood  tMl 
apparently  abnormal  departure  from  the  assumed  democFsl 
ic  shape  of  society,  I  looked  forward  to  the  pi-ospect  of  sei 
ing  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  opinion  of  the  majorib 
exhibited  in  all  its  bideousness  in  the  democratic  coloniO) 
I  was  as  far  from  discovering  the  monster  as  I  had  been  i 
America,  for  I  soon  found  that,  although  there  may  be  littf 
intellectual  unrest  in  Australia,  there  is  marvelloaa  variety 
of  manners. 

There  is  in  our  colonies  no  trace  of  that  multiplication  o 
creeds  which  characterizes  America,  and  which  is  said  to  bC 
everywhere  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  Egtablistunentl 
In  Victoria  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whites  belong  to  eitbd 
Episcopalians,  Catholics,  or  Presbyterians,  and  almost  all  o 
the  remainder  to  the  well-known  English  Chorches;  notfaiil 
is  heard  of  such  sects  as  the  hundreds  that  have  sprung  iL^ 
in  N«w  England — Hopkinsians,  Universalis ts,  Osgooditei 
Rogerenes,  Come-outers,  Non-resistants,  and  the  like.  Tt 
Australian  democrat  likes  to  pray  as  his  father  prayed  b 
fore  him,  and  is  strongly  conservative  in  his  ecclesiastic  t 
fairs.  It  may  be  the  absence  in  Australia  of  enthusiastie  I 
ligion  which  accounts  for  the  want  among  the  country-fiJJ 
of  the  peculiar  gentleness  of  manner  which  distinguishes  t' 
farmer  in  America,  Climate  may  have  its  effect  upon  t 
voice ;  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  and  Quaker  in  the  eari 
history  of  the  thirteen  States,  when  manners  were  mould* 
and  the  DatioD»l  life  shaped  for  good  ov  bu-m^,  may  have  pi 
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'ntly  afi'ected  the  descendanta  of  the  early  settlers ;  but 
everywhere  in  America  I  noticed  that  the  moat  perfect  dig- 
nity and  repose  of  maimer  was  found  in  districts  where  the 
pasuonate  religions  systems  had  their  Btrongest  hold. 

There  is  no  trace  in  the  colonies  at  present  of  that  love 
for  general  ideas  which  takes  America  away  from  England 
jn  philosophy,  and  sets  her  with  the  Latin  and  Celtic  races 
on  the  side  of  France,  The  tendency  is  said  to  follow  on 
democracy,  but  it  would  be  better  said  that  democracy  is 
itflelf  one  of  these  general  ideas.  Democracy  in  the  colonies 
is  at  present  an  accident,  and  nothing  more;  it  rests  upon 
no  basis  of  reasoning,  but  upon  a  fact.  The  first  aettlere 
were  active,  bustling  men  of  fairly  even  rank  of  wealth,  none 
of  whom  could  brook  the  leadership  of  any  other.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  the  adoption  of  the  rule  "  All 
of  us  to  be  equal,  and  the  majority  to  govern ;"  but  there 
ja  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  democracy,  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Ohineae  have  long  since  discovered.  The  colonial  dera- 
Borats  understand  "  democracy  "  as  httle  as  the  party  which 
takes  the  name  in  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  at  present 
vo  such  party  in  the  colonies  as  the  great  Republican  party 
of  America, 

Democracy  can  not  always  remain  an  accident  in  Aus- 
tralia: where  once  planted,  it  never  fails  to  fix  its  roots;  but 
even  in  America  its  growth  has  been  extremely  slow.  There 
■ja  at  present  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  a  general 
;tdmiBsion  among  the  men  of  the  existence  of  equality  of  con- 
i<litions,  together  with  a  perpetual  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
heir  wives  to  defeat  democracy,  and  to  re-introduce  the  old 
colonial  court"  society  and  resulting  class  divisions.  The 
onsequeuce  of  this  distinction  is  that  the  women  are  mostly 
ngaged  in  elbowing  their  way ;  while  among  their  hus- 
9)and&  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  pretending  to  a  style,  a 
>«ulture,  or  a  wealth  that  the  pretender  does  not  possess,  for 
tlie  reason  that  no  male  colonist  admits  the  possibility  of  the 
■existence  of  a  social  superior.  Like  the  American  "  demo- 
*rat,"  the  Australian  will  admit  that  there  may  be  any  nam- 
'S)er  of  grades  below  him,  so  long  as  you  allow  that  he  is  at 
hhe  top :  but  no  republican  can  be  stancher  in  the  matter 
"-"■=-  own  equality  with  the  best. 
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There  is  no  sign  that  in  Australia  any  more  than  in  Ame^ 
ica  there  will  spring  up  a  centre  of  opposition  to  the  dom- 
inant majority ;  but  there  is  as  little  evidence  that  the  ma- 
jority will  even  unwittingly  abuse  its  power.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  say  that  for  a  State  to  be  intellectually  great  and  no- 
ble there  must  be  within  it  a  nucleus  of  opposition  to  the 
dominant  principles  of  the  time  and  place,  and  that  the  beat 
and  noblest  minds,  the  intellects  the  most  seminal,  have  itfj 
variably  belonged  to  men  who  formed  part  of  such  a  grou^l 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  assumed  necessity  for  opp( 
sition  to  the  publie  will  la  not  characteristic  of  a  terribly  ii 
perfect  state  of  society  and  government.  It  is  chiefly  h 
cause  the  world  has  never  had  experience  of  a  national  1' 
at  once  throbbing  with  the  pulse  of  the  whole  people, 
completely  tolerant  not  only  in  law  but  in  opinion  of  Bonti 
ments  the  most  divergent  from  the  views  of  the  majority-3' 
fii-m  in  the  pursuit  of  truths  already  grasped,  but  ready  t 
seize  with  avidity  upon  new ;  gifted  with  a  love  of  ordetj^ 
yet  prepared  to  fit  itself  to  shifting  circumstances — that  mei 
continue  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the  enormous  waste 
of  intellectual  power  that  occurs  when  a  germ  of  truth  bucI^k^ 

as  that  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  finds  ie 

velopment  and  acceptance  only  afler  centuries  have  passed. 

Australia  will  start  unclogged  by  slavery  to  try  this  ex. — 
periment  for  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VL 


PBOTECTION. 


TnB  greatest  of  all  democratic  stumbling-blocks  is  said  t 
be  Protection. 

"  Encourage  native  industry  !"  the  colonial  ahop-keepM 
write  up  ;  "  Show  your  patriotism,  and  buy  colonial  goods  r, 
is  painted  in  huge  lettera  on  a  shop-front  at  Castlemain 
In  England  some  unscrupulous  traders,  we  are  told,  t 
"  From  Paris  "  over  their  English  goods,  but  suoh  d: 
in  Victoria  takes  another  shape ;  there  we  have  "  Warrantfl 
colonial  made  "  placed  over  imported  wares,  for  many  wH] 
pay  a  higher  price  for  a  colonial  product  confessedly  not  moi 
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in  equal  to  the  foreign,  Bneh  is  the  rage  for  Native  Indus- 

',  aod  the  hatred  of  the  "  Antipodean  dootrimi  of  Free 
Prade." 

Many  former  colonists  who  live  at  home  persuade  them- 
elves,  and  unfortunately  porsuEtdc  also  the  public  in  England, 

t  the  Protectionists  are  weak  in  the  colonies.     So  far  is 

9  from  being  the  case  in  either  Victoria  or  New  South 
iFales,tl]at  in  the  former  colony  I  found  that  io'the  Lower 
Bouse  the  Free  Traders  formed  but  three-elevenths  of  the 
Maembly,  and  in  New  South  Walea  the  pastoral  tenants  of 
"  B  Crown  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in  their  Bupport  of 
Itee  Trade.  Some  of  the  squatters  go  so  far  as  to  de'^laro 
kat  none  of  the  public  men  of  the  colonies  really  believe  in 
le  advantages  of  Protection,  but  that  they  dishoneatly  ac- 
fept  the  principle,  and  undertake  to  act  upon  it  when  in  of- 
ice,  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  an  ignorant  majority  of 
idwrers,  who  ai-c  themselves  convinced  that  Protection  means 
igb  wages. 

It  would  seem  as  though  we  Free  Traders  had  become 
(early  as  bigoted  in  favor  of  Free  Trade  as  our  former  op- 
itmeiits  were  in  favor  of  ProlectioiL  Just  as  they  used  to 
»y  "  We  are  right ;  why  argue  the  question  ?"  so  now,  in 

e  of  the  support  of  Protection  by  all  the  greatest  minda 
D  America,  all  the  first  statesmen  of  the  Anstralias,  we  tell 
be  New  England  and  the  Australian  politicians  that  we  will 
lot  discuss  Protection  with  them,  because  there  can  be  no 

o  minds  about  it  among  men  of  intelligence  and  education, 
(Te  will  hear  no  defense  of  "  national  lunacy,"  we  say. 

If,  putting  aside  our  prejudices,  wo  consent  to  argue  with 
1  Australian  or  American  Protectionist,  we  find  ourselves 
D  dlffionlties.  All  the  ordinary  arguments  against  the  com- 
lelling  people  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  consume  a  dearer  or 
nferior  article  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  urged.  If 
roo  attempt  to  prove  that  Protection  is  bolstered  up  by  those 
rhose  private  intereBts  it  subserves,  you  are  shown  the  shrewd 

Kustralian  diggers  and  the  calculating  Western  farmers  in 
merica — men  whose  pocket  interest  is  wholly  opposed  to 
protection,  and  who  yet,  almost  to  a  man,  support  it.    A  dig- 
r  at  Baliarat  defended  Protection  to  me  in  this  way :  he 
[  he  knew  that  under  a  protective.  tsivvIS  \ie,\i»,4.' 
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dearer  than  would  othencise  be  the  case  for  his  jacket  ant 
hia  moleskin  trowaere,  bnt  that  he  preferred  to  do  this,  as  by 
BO  doing  he  aided  in  building  up  iu  the  colony  such  tradof 
as  the  making-up  of  clothes,  in  which  his  brother  and  otheV 
men  physically  too  weak  to  be  diggers  could  gain  an  honest 
living.  In  short,  the  self-denying  Protection  of  the  Aastrft-. 
lian  diggers  ia  of  the  character  of  that  which  would  be  aa- 
corded  to  the  glaziers  of  a  town  by  the  citizen  if  they  brok^ 
their  windows  to  find  their  fellow -townsmen  work;  "We 
know  we  lose,  but  men  must  live,"  they  say.  At  the  aamft 
time  they  deny  that  the  loss  will  be  enduring.  The  digger' 
tells  yon  that  he  should  not  mind  a  continuing  pocket  loa^ 
but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this,  which  iu  an  old  country 
would  be  pocket  loss,  in  a  new  country  such  as  his  only  eomai 
to  this — that  it  forms  a  check  on  immigration.  Wages  b»- 
ing  53.  a  day  in  Victoria  and  3s.  a  day  in  England,  workmen 
would  naturally  flock  into  Victoria  from  England  until  wages 
in  Melbourne  fell  to  ds.  %d.  or  4».  Here  comes  in  probibition,, 
and  by  increasing  the  cost  of  living  iu  Victoria,  and  cutting, 
into  the  Australian  handicraftsman's  margin  of  luxuries,  di- 
minishes the  temptation  to  immigration,  and  conseqaentljF 
the  influx  itself. 

The  Western  farmers  in  America,  I  have  heard,  defend 
Protection  upon  far  wider  grounds :  they  admit  that  Free 
Trade  would  conduce  bo  the  most  rapid  possible  peopling  (rf 
,  their  country  with  foreign  immigrants  ;  but  this,  they  say,  u 
an  eminently  undesirable  conclusion.  They  prefer  to  pay  a 
heavy  tax  in  the  increased  price  of  every  thing  they  consunw* 
and  in  the  greater  cost  of  labor,  rather  than  see  their  coun- 
try denationalized  by  a  rush  of  Irish  or  Germans,  or  thuT' 
political  institutions  endangered  by  a  still  further  increara' 
in  the  size  and  power  of  New  York.  One  old  fellow  said  tti 
me, "  I  don't  want  the  Americans  in  1900  to  be  200  mlllioni^ 
but  I  want  them  to  be  happy." 

The  American  Protectionists  point  to  the  danger  that 
their  countrymen  would  run  unless  town  kept  pace  with 
country  population.  Settlers  would  pour  ofl'to  the  West,  and' 
drain  the  juices  of  the  fertile  land  by  cropping  it  year  afttf" 
year,  without  fallow,  without  manure,  and  then,  as  the  laod' 
became  in  a  few  years  exhausted,  wowld  bave  nowhere  whitst-' 
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to  torn  to  find  the  fertilizers  which  the  eoil  would  need, 
fpere  they  to  depend  upon  agriculture  alone,  they  would 
ifreep  in  a  wave  across  the  land,  leaving  behind  them  a  worn- 
iUt,  depopulated,  jungle-covered  soil,  open  to  future  aettle- 
lent,  when  its  lands  should  have  recovered  their  fertility, 
y  some  other  and  more  provident  race.  The  coast-lands  of 
lost  ancient  countries  are  exhausted,  densely  bushed,  and 
smbabited.  In  this  fact  lies  the  power  of  our  sailor  race ; 
tosaiiig  the  seas,  we  occupy  the  coasts,  and  step  by  step 
»ork  oar  way  into  the  upper  country,  where  we  should  not 
iftve  attempted  to  show  ourselves  had  the  ancient  population 
BSiBted  us  upon  the  shores.  In  India,  in  Ceylon,  we  met  the 
ftrdy  race  of  the  highlands  and  interior  only  after  we  had 
Iready  fixed  ourselves  upon  the  coast,  with  a  safe  basis  for 
OT  supply.  The  fate  that  these  countries  have  met  ia  that 
Fhicb  colonists  expect  to  be  their  own,  unless  the  protective 
^stem  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  In  like  mauner  the 
mericans  point  to  the  ruin  of  Virginia,  and  if  you  ergo 
Slavery,"  answer, "  Slavery  is  but  agricultnre." 
'  Tliose  who  speak  of  the  selfishness  of  the  Protectionists  as 
rwhole  can  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into 
he  arguments  by  which  Protection  is  supported  in  Australia 
bd  America.  In  these  countries  Protection  is  no  mere  na- 
bnal  delusion;  it  is  a  system  deliberately  adopted  with 
^n  eyea  as  one  conducive  to  the  country's  welfare,  in  spit*- 
Fobjections  known  to  all,  in  spite  of  pocket  losses  that  come 
erne  to  all  If  it  be,  as  we  in  England  believe,  a  folly,  it  U 
t  all  events  a  sublime  one,  full  of  self-sacrifice,  illustrative 
fa  certain  nobility  in  the  national  heart.  The  Australian 
^gers  and  Western  farmers  in  America  are  setting  a  grand 
kample  to  the  world  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  national  object ; 
ttndreds  and  thousands  of  rough  men  are  content  to  live — 
bey  and  their  families — upon  less  than  they  might  other- 
^  enjoy,  in  order  that  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  then- 
Santryraen  may  continue  raised  above  that  of  their  brother 
^ers  in  Old  England.  Their  manufactures  are  beginning 
)w  to  stand  alone,  but  hitherto,  without  Protection,  the 
Smericans  would  have  had  no  cities  but  sea-ports.  By  pict- 
3ng  to  ourselves  England  dependent  upon  the  city  of  Lon- 
upon  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  Bristol,  -we  %'aB}\  %ca  "OnK 
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iieceBBity  the  Western  men  are  now  under  of  setting  off  Pit 
bnig  against  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  short,  1 
tendency,  according  to  the  Western  farmers,  of  Free  Tra 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  country's  existence,  is  to  pronu 
universal  centralization,  to  destroy  local  centres  and  t 
commerce  they  create,  to  so  tax  the  farmer  with  the  coat 
transport  to  distant  markets  that  he  must  grow  wheat  a 
com  continuously,  and  can  not  but  exhaust  his  soil.  W: 
markets  so  distant,  the  richest  forest-lands  are  not  wot 
clearing,  and  settlement  sweeps  over  the  country,  occupyil 
the  poorer  lands,  and  then  abandoning  them  once  more. 

Protection  in  the  colonies  and  America  is  to  a  great  i 
gree  a  revolt  against  steam.  Steam  is  making  the  world 
one ;  Bteam  "  corrects "  differences  in  the  price  of  lab 
When  steam  brings  all  races  into  competition  with  i 
other  the  cheaper  races  will  extinguish  the  dearer,  till  at  It 
some  one  people  will  inhabit  the  whole  earth.  Coal  remd 
the  only  power,  as  it  will  probably  always  be  cheaper 
carry  the  manufactured  goods  than  to  carry  the  coaL 

Time  after  time  I  have  heard  the  Western  farmers  dM 
imaginary  pictures  of  the  state  of  America  if  Free  ' 
should  gain  the  day,  and  ask  of  what  avail  it  is  to  say  tl 
Free  Trade  and  free  circulation  of  people  are  profitable 
the  pocket,  if  they  destroy  the  national  existence  of  Ameria 
what  good  to  point  out  the  gain  of  weight  to  their  pura 
in  the  face  of  the  destruction  oftheir  religion,  their  languaj 
and  their  Saxon  institutions. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  thinkers  of  America  defend 
Protection  to  me  on  the  following  grounds:  That  witho 
Protection  America  could  at  present  have  but  few  and  11 
cd  manufactures.  That  a  nation  can  not  properly  be  said, 
exist  as  such  unless  she  has  manufactures  of  many  kinj 
for  men  are  bom,  some  with  a  turn  to  agriculture,  some  n 
a  turn  to  mechanics ;  and  if  you  force  the  mechanie-by-j 
'  ture  to  become  a  farmer  he  will  make  a  bad  farmer,  and  t 
nation  will  lose  the  advantage  of  all  his  power  and  inventi< 
That  the  whole  of  the  possible  employments  of  the  hum 
race  are  in  a  measure  necessary  employments — necessary, 
the  making  up  of  a  nation.  That  every  concession  to  ¥1 
Trade  cuts  out  of  all  chance  of  action  some  of  the  facnlt 
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the  American  national  mind,  and,  in  so  doing,  weakens 
id  debases  it.     That  each  and  every  class  of  workers  is  of 
t«DCh  importance  to  the  country  that  we  must  make  any  sacri- 
\Soe  neccBsaiy  to  maintain  them  in  full  work.     "  The  national 
lind  is  manifold,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  you  do  not  keep  up  ev- 
'ary  branch  of  employment  in  every  district  you  waste  the  na- 
^nal  force.     If  we  were  to  remain  a  purely  agricultural  peo- 
ple land  would  fall  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and  our  peo- 
ple become  more  and  more  brutalized  as  the  years  rolled  on." 
It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  Protection  is  entirely  de- 
fended upon  these  strange  new  grounds.     "Save  us  from 
the  pauper-labor  of  Europe,"  is  the  moat  recent  as  well  as 
the  oldest  of  Protectionist  cries.     The  Australians  and  Amer- 
icana say,  that  by  working  women  at  Is.  a  day  in  the  mines 
in  Wales,  and  by  generally  degrading  all  laborers  under  the 
lank  of  highly-skilled  artisans,  the  British  keep  wages  so  low 
tlut,iD  spite  of  the  cost  of  carriages,  they  can  almost  invari- 
bly  undersell  the  colonists  and  Americana  in  American  and 
AuBtrallan  markets.    This  state  of  degradation  and  poverty 
nothing  can  foroe  them  to  introduce  into  their  own  countries, 
sod,  on  the  other  hand,  they  consider  manufactures  necessa- 
fy  for  the  national  purpose  alluded  to  before.     The  alterna- 
tive is  Protection. 

•  The  most  unavoidable  of  all  the  diificulties  of  Protection 
^Jiamely,  that  no  human  government  can  ever  be  trusted 
lo  adjust  protective  taxation  without  corruption— is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Prohibition  which  the  Western  Protectionists 
^amand.  The  New  Englandera  say,  "  Let  us  meet  the  En- 
glish on  fair  tei-ms;"  the  "Western  men  say  that  they  will 
lot  meet  them  at  alb  Some  of  the  New  York  Protectionists  • 
fedare  that  their  object  is  merely  the  fostering  of  American 
nunn&ctures  until  they  are  able  to  stand  alone,  the  United 
States  not  having  at  present  reached  the  point  which  had 
Wfin  attained  by  other  nations  when  they  threw  Protection 
lo  the  winds.  Such  halting  Protectionists  as  these  manu- 
'aoturers  find  no  sympathy  in  Australia  or  the  West,  al- 
though the  highest  of  all  Protectionists  look  forward  to  the 
distant  time  when,  local  centres  being  everywhere  establish- 
ed, cuBtoms  will  be  abolished  on  all  sides,  and  niaakind  form 
"oe  femily. 
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The  chief  tiling  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  discnssisg  Protec- 
tion with  an  Australian  or  an  American  is  that  he  neTer 
thinks  of  denying  that  under  Protection  he  pays  a  higher 
price  for  his  goods  than  he  would  if  he  bought  them  from  ns, 
and  that  he  admits  at  onue  that  he  temporarily  pays  a  tax 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  upon  every  thing  he  bays  in  order  to  • 
help  set  hia  country  on  the  road  to  national  unity  and  olti- 
mate  wealth.     Without  Protection,  the  American  tells  yon, 
there  will  be  commercial  New  York,  sugar-growing  Louisi- 
ana, the   corn-growing  North-west,  but   no  America.     Pn>-   ' 
tection  alone  can  give  him  a  united  country.     When  we  talk 
about  things  being  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
country  the  American  Protectionist  asks  what  you  mean- 
Admitting  that  all  you  say  against  Protection  may  be  true^ 
he  says  that  he  had  sooner  see  America  supporting  a  hun — ' 
dred  millions  independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  world  than^* 
tjvo  hundred  millions  dependent  for  clothea  upon  the  Eritisli— — 

"  You,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  says,  "  would  prefer  our  cus 

tom.  How  can  we  discnaa  the  question?  The  differenc^^^ 
between  us  is  radical,  and  we  have  no  base  on  which  to^^^ 
tuild." 

It  ia  a  common  doctrine  in  the  colonies  of  England  thatz:^ 

nation  can  not  be  called  "independent"  if  it  has  to  cry    ^~ 

out  to  another  for  supplies  of  necessaries ;  that  true  nation 

al  existence  is  first  attained  when  the  country  becomes  ca " 

pable  of  supplying  to  ita  own  citizens  those  godda  without  ^^ 
Vhich  they  can  not  exist  in  tlie  state  of  comfort  which  they  "" 
have  already  readied.  Political  ia  apt  to  follow  upon  com- 
mercial dependency,  they  say. 

The  question  of  Protection  ia  bound  up  with  the  wider 
one  of  whether  we  are  to  love  our  fellow-subjecta,  our  race, 
or  the  world  at  large  ;  whether  we  are  to  pursue  our  coun- 
try's good  at  the  expense  of  other  nations?  There  i 
growing  belief  in  England  that  the  noblest  philosophy  is  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  moral  right  to  benefit  onrselvea  by 
harming  othei-s  ;  that  love  of  mankind  must  in  time  replace 
love  of  race  as  that  has  in  part  replaced  narrow  patriotism 
and  love  of  self.  It  would  seem  that  our  Free  Trade  system 
lends  itself  better  to  these  wide  modem  sympathies  than 
^oea  Protection.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that, 
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if  every  State  consults  the  good  of  its  own  citizens,  we  shall, 
by  the  action  of  all  nations,  obtain  the  desired  happiness  of 
the  whole  world,  and  this  with  rapidity,  from  the  reason 
that  every  country  understands  its  own  interests  better 
than  it  does  those  of  its  neighbor.  As  a  rule,  the  colonists 
hold  that  they  should  not  protect  themselves  against  the 
Bister«olonie8,  but  only  against  the  outer  world ;  and  while 
I  was  in  Melbourne  an  arrangement  was  made  with  respect 
to  the  border  cnatoma  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales ;  but  this  is  at  present  the  only  step  that  has  been 
taken  toward  intercolonial  Free  Trade. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Victoria  should  be  noted  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  her  people  seek  Protection.  Pos- 
flessed  of  little  coal,  they  appear  to  be  attempting  artificially 
to  create  an  industry  which,  owing  to  this  sad  lack  of  fuel, 
roust  languish  from  the  moment  that  it  is  let  alone.  Sidney 
coal  sells  in  Melbourne  at  thirty  shillings  a  ton ;  at  the  pit's 
month  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  it  fetches  only  seven 
or  eight  shillings.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  making- 
Tip  of  native  produce,  the  question  in  the  case  of  Victoria  is 
merely  this :  Is  it  cheaper  to  cairy  the  wool  to  the  coal, 
and  then  the  woolen  goods  hack  again,  than  to  carry  the 
«oal  to  the  wool  ?  and  as  long  as  Victoria  can  continue  to 
export  wheat,  so  that  the  coal-sbips  may  not  want  freight, 
TTOol  manufactures  may  prosper  in  Victoria. 

The  Victorians  naturally  deny  that  the  coat  of  coal  has 
arach  to  do  with  the  question.  The  French  manufacturera, 
they  point  out,  with  dearer  coal,  but  with  cheaper  labor,  havf 
ii  many  branches  of  trade  beaten  the  English  out  of  com- 
mon markets,  but  then  under  Protection  there  is  no  chance 
of  cheap  labor  in  Victoria. 

Writing  for  the  Englishmen  of  Old  England,  it  is  not  neo- 
«9Bary  for  me  to  defend  Free  Trade  by  any  arguments.  As 
fer  as  we  in  our  island  are  concerned,  it  is  so  manifestly  to 
the  pocket  interest  of  almost  all  of  us,  and  at  the  same  time, 
on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  our  territory,  so  little  dan- 
gerona  politically,  that  for  Britain  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
a  deliberate  relapse  into  Protection,  although  we  have  but 
little  right  to  talk  about  Free  Trade  so  long  as  we  continue 
our  enonnouB  snbsidies  to  the  Cunard  Vmera, 
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The  American  argnment  in  favor  of  Prohibition  ia  in  the 
main,  it  will  be  seen,  political,  the  economical  objectioua  he- 
ing  admitted,  but  outweighed.  Our  action  in  the  matter  ol' 
oar  postal  contracts,  and  in  the  caso  of  the  factory  acts,  at 
all  events  shows  that  we  are  not  ourselves  invariably  avereo 
to  distinguish  between  the  political  and  the  economical  s^ 
pect  of  certain  queations. 

My  duty  has  been  to  chronicle  what  is  said  and  thought 
upon  the  matter  in  our  various  plantations.  One  thing  at 
least  is  clear — that  even  if  the  opinions  I  have  recorded  be 
as  ridiculous  when  appUed  to  Australia  or  America  as  they 
would  be  when  applied  to  England,  they  are  not  supported 
by  a  selfish  clique,  but  rest  upon  the  generosity  and  self-sac- 
rifice of  a  majority  of  the  population. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


\ 


Side  by  side  with  the  unselfish  Protectionism  of  the  6  _ 
gers,  there  flourishes  among  the  artisans  of  the  Australiaa  i 
self-intereated  desire  for  non-intercourse  with  tho  ontdd^ 
world. 

In  America,  the  working-men,  themselves  almost  withou*:, 
exception  immigrants,  though  powerfiil  in  the  various  Staitj^ 
from  holding  the  balance  of  parties,  have  never  as  yet  I 
able  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
the  chief  Australian  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artisan? 
have,  more  than  any  other  class,  the  possession  of  political 
power.  Throughout  the  world  the  grievance  of  the  working- 
classes  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  trade  and  profits  have  in- 
creased enormously  within  the  last  few  years,  true  as  dis- 
tinguished from  nominal  wages  have  not  risen.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  American  or  British  handicraftsman 
can  now  live  in  such  comfort  as  he  conld  make  sure  of  a  few 
years  back:  it  is  certain  that  agricultural  laborers  in  the 
south  of  England  are  worse  off  than  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
although  the  depreciation  of  gold  prevents  us  from  accurate 
ly  gauging  their  true  position.  In  Victoria  and  New  SoaT 
Wales,  and  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Misgpia 
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lere  llie  artisans  possess  some  share  of  power,  they  have  set 

put  the  attempt  to  remedy  by  law  the  grievance  under 
they  Buffer.    In  the  American  States,  where  the  sup- 

tssioiL  of  immigration  seems  almost  imposBible,  their  iuter- 

inoe  takes  the  shape  of  eight-hour  bills  and  exclusion  of 

id  laborers.     There  is  no  trades-union  in  America  whicb    | 

t  to  membership  a  Chinaman,  or  even  a  mulatto.     In 

Ictoria  and  New  South  Wales,  however,  it  is  not  difficult 

lietly  to  put  a  check  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  labor. 

le  vast  distance  from  Europe  makes  the  unaided  immigra- 
of  artiaans  extremely  rare,  and  since'  the  democrats  have 
lieen  in  power.the  funds  for  assisted  immigration  have  been 
withheld,  and  the  Chinese  iufiux  all  but  forbidden,  while 
manifestoes  against  the  ordinary  European  immigration  have 
repeatedly  been  published  at  Sydney  by  the  Council  of  the 
Associated  Trades, 

The  Sydney  operatives  have  always  taken  a  leading  part 
in  opposition  to  immigration,  from  the  time  when  they  found- 
ed the  Anti-transportation  Committee  up  to  the  present  day. 
In  1847  a  natural  and  proper  wish  to  prevent  the  aitificial 
^ression  of  wages  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti-transporta- 
tion movement,  although  the  arguments  made  use  of  in  the 
petition  to  the  queen  were  of  the  most  general  character,  and 
■Sydney  mechanics,  many  of  them  free  immigrants  themselves, 
ssy  that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle  between  theintro- 
Unction  of  &ee  or  assisted  immigrants  and  that  of  convicts. 
If  WB-look  merely  to  the  temporary  results  of  the  policy 
of  the  Australian  artisans  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  deny  that 
their  acts  are  calculated  momentarily  to  increase  their  ma- 
lerial  prosperity ;  so  far  they  may  be  selfish,  but  they  are 
not  blind.  Admitting  that  wages  depend  on  the  ratio  of 
(apital  to  population,  the  Australians  assert  that,  with  them, 
pcffulation  increases  faster  than  capital,  and  that  hindering 
OMmigration  will  restore  the  balance.  Prudential  checks  on 
{■^ulation  are  useless,  they  say,  in  face  of  Irish  immigration. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  discouragement 
(rf  immigration  and  limitation  to  eight  hours  of  the  daily  toil, 
there  results  an  exceptional  scjircity  of  labor,  which  cramps, 
the  development  of  the  country,  and  causes  a  depression  in 
trade  which  must  soon  diminish  the  wage-fviiii,  a,ii4.  tt^'A.^ 
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upon  ihe  working-men.  It  is  tinfortunately  the  (act  thst 
ooloniiil  aitisaiia  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  distino- 
tioD  between  real  and  nominal  wages,  but  31*6  easily  caught 
by  the  show  of  an  extra  few  shillinga  a  week,  even  thoufV 
the  pnrchasing  power  of  each  Bhilling  be  diminished  by  tht- 
change.  When  looked  into,  "  higher  wages  "  often  mesa 
that  thelaborer,  instead  of  starving  upon  ten  ahilings  a  week, 
is  to  atar^-e  upon  twenty. 

As  regards  the  future,  contrasted  with  the  temporary  oon- 
dition  of  the  Auatralian  laborer,  there  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  mere  exclusion  of  immigration  will  not  in  the  long 
run  avail  him.     It  might,  of  course,  be  urged  "that  immigi»- 
tion  is,  even  in  America,  a  small  matter  by  the  side  of  lh« 
natural  increase  of  the  people,  and  tliat  to  shut  out  the  imn* 
grant  is  but  one  of  many  checks  to  population;  hut  in  Aus- 
tralia the  natural  increase  is  not  so  great  as  in  a  young  coun- 
try might  be  expected.     The  men  so  largely  outnumber  the 
women  in  Australia  that  even  early  marriages  and  large  fami 
lies  can  not  make  the  birth-rate  very  high,  and  fertile  laa 
being  at  present  still  to  be  obtained  at  first  hand,  the  nei 
agrioBltural  districts  swallow  np  the  natural  increase  of  tli 
population.     Still  important  as  is  immigration  at  this  moment,    | 
ultimately  through  the  influx  of  women — to  which  the  dem- 
ocrats are  not  opposed — or,  more  slowly,  by  the  effort  of 
nature  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  the  i-ate  of  natural 
i'ncrease  will  become  far  greater  in  Australia.     Ultimately, 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  if  the  Australian  laborer  continues  to 
retain  his  present  standard  of  comfort,  prudential  checks  upon 
the  birth  of  children  will  he  requisite  to  maintain  the  present  J 
ratio  of  capital  to  population.  I 

,  Owing  to  the  comparatively  high  prices  fixed  for  agricnlt-  | 
'  Tiral  land  in  the  three  aouth-eastem  colonies  of  Australia, 
the  abundance  of  unoccupied  tracts  has  not  hitherto  had  that 
influence  on  wages  in  Australia  which  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
ercised in  America;  but  under  the  democratic  amendmeflla 
of  the  existing  free  selection  aystcm  wages  will  probably 
again  rise  in  the  colonies,  to  be  once  more  reduced  by  immi- 

•  gration,  or,  if  the  democracy  gains  the  day,  more  slowly  low^ 
ered  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  population. 

In  places  where  competition  has  reduced  the  reward  of 

-       —  ' 
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labor  to  the  lowest  amount  consiBtent  with  the  efficiency  of 
,the  work,  compulsory  restriction  of  the  hours  of  toil  must  evi- 
dently be  an  iinmised  benefit  to  the  laborer  until  carried  to 
the  point  at  which  it  destroys  the  trade  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. In  America  and  Australia,  however,  where  the  labor- 
er has  a  margin  of  luxuries  which  can  be  cm  down,  and  where 
the  manufacturers  are  still  to  some  extent  competing  with 
European  rivals,  restriction  of  hours  puts  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  the  capitalists  of  the  Old  World,  and,  redncingtheir 
profits,  tends  also  to  diminish  the  wage-fund,  and  ultimately 
to  decrease  the  wages  of  their  men.  The  colonial  action  in 
this  matter  may,  nevertheless,  like  all  inlringements  of  gener- 
lil  economic  laws,  be  justified  by  pi'oof  of  the  existence  of  a 
higher  necessity  for  breaking  than  for  adhering  to  the  rule  of 
freedom.  Onr  own  factory  acta,  we  should  remember,  were 
undoubtedly  calculated  to  diminish  the  production  of  the 
country. 

Were  the  American  and  Australian  handicraftsmen  to  be- 
come sufficiently  powerful  to  combine  strict  Protection,  or 
prohibition  of  foreign  intercourse,  with  reduction  of  houi-s  of 
toil,  they  would  ultimately  drive  capital  out  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  either  lower  wages,  or  else  diminish  the  population 
ty  checking  both  immigration  and  natural  increase.  Here, 
as  in  the  consideration  of  Protection,  we  come  to  that  bar  to 
*!!  discussion,  the  question, "  What  is  a  nation's  good  ?"  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  in  England  we  do  not  attach  tob 
great  importance  to  the  continuance  of  nations  in  "  the  pro- 
gressiTe  state."  Unrestricted  immigration  may  destroy  the 
literature,  the  traditions,  the  nationality  itself  of  the  invaded 
country,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  these  ideas  are  not 
worth  preserving  even  at  a  cost  of  a  few  figures  in  the  re- 
turns of  imports,  exports,  and  population,  A  country  in 
'which  Free  Trade  principles  have  been  caiTiedto  their  utmost 
■If^ical  development  must  be  cosmopolitan  and  nationless, 
«nd  for  such  a  slate  of  things  to  exist  universally  without 
dxaglSr  to  civilization  the  world  is  not  yet  prepared. 

"  Know-nothing  ism  "  in  America,  as  what  is  now  styled 
'"Native  Americanism"  was  once  called — a  form  of  the  pro-* 
test  against  the  exaggeration  of  Free  Trade — was  founded 
by  handicraftsmen,  and  will  in  all  probabVWlY  ^^'^  "** 
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support  witliiu  their  ranks  whenever  the  time  for  its  inevitable 
resuscitation  shall  arrive.  That  there  is  honest  pride  of  race 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agitation  no  one  can  doubt  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  earlier  Know-nothing  movement ;  but  class 
interest  happens  to  point  the  same  way  as  does  the  instinct 
of  the  race.  The  refusal  of  political  privileges  to  immigrants 
will  have  some  tendency  to  check  the  flow  of  immigration  | 
at  all  events,  it  will  check  the  self-assertion  of  the  immigrants. 
That  which  does  this  leaves,  too,  the  control  of  wagea  mora 
within  the  bands  of  actual  laboi'ers,  and  prevents  the  Enrfr 
pean  laborers  of  the  eleventh  hour  coming  in  to  share  the 
heightened  wages  lor  which  the  American  hands  have  Btrnok, 
and  suffered  misery  and  want.  Ko  consistent  republican  esn 
object  to  the  making  ten  or  twenty  years'  residence  in  [lie 
United  States  the  condition  for  citizenship  of  the  land. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  Australian  colonies,  they  art 
happily  separated  from  Ireland  by  seas  so  wide  ae  to  have  a 
chance  of  pi-eserving  a  distinct  nationality  such  as  America 
can  scarcely  hope  for  :  only  1500  persons  have  come  to  New 
South  Wales,  unassisted,  in  the  last  five  years.     The  burden 
of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  propose  to  destroy  the  rising 
nationality  by  assisting  the  importation  of  a  mixed  mnltilnde 
of  negroes,  Chinamen,  Hill-coolies,  Irish,  and  Germans,  in  o^ 
der  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria  and  New  Sonth    . 
Wales  may  be  increased,  and  that  there  may  be  a  larg^  J 
number  of  so-called  Victorians  and  New  South  Welsh  to  B»fl  I 
in  misery.  '  \ 

Owing  to  the  fostering  of  immigration  by  the  aristocratic 
government,  the  population  of  Queensland  had,  in  1866,  quad- 
rupled itself  since  1860 ;  but,  even  were  the  other  colonies 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  their  northern  sister,  they 
could  not  do  so  with  success.  New  South  Wales  and  TaS' 
mania  might  import  colonists  by  the  thousand,  but  they  won]*3- 
be  no  sooner  landed  than  they  would  run  to  Queensland,  o»^ 
sail  to  the  New  Zealand  diggings,  just  as  the  '^Canadian  in*' 
migrants  "  flock  into  the  United  States.  * 

That  phase  of  the  labor  question  to  which  I  have  last  al" 
luded  seems  to  shape  itself  into  the  question,  "  Shall  tb^ 
laborer  always  and  everywhere  be  encouraged  or  perraitteA 
to  carry  his  labor  to  the  best  market  ?"    The    Ansfriiliani* 
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3iat  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  additional  hands 
in  a  new  country  means  additional  wealth,  bnt  that  there  is 
but  little  good  in  ouv  preaching  moral  restraint  to  them  W 
European  immigration  is  to  be  encouraged,  Chinese  allowed. 
The  only  effect,  they  eay,  that  self-control  can  have  is  that  of 
giving  euch  children  as  they  rear  Chinamen  or  Irishmen  to 
struggle  against  instead  of  brothers.  It  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Australian  workmen  will  retain  their  present 
standard  of  comfort  if  an  inSiix  of  dark-skinned  handicrafts- 
men is  permitted. 

n  fewer  years  ago  we  Free  Traders  of  the 
iatem  world,  first  then  coming  to  know  some  little  aboat 
t  kingdoms  of  the  further  East,  paused  a  moment  in  our 
ily  toil  to  lift  to  the  skies  our  hands  in  lamentation  at  the 
nd  exchisiveness  which  we  were  told  had  forages  past 
i  away  within  the  council-cbambei-s  of  Pekin.  No  words 
?e  too  strong  for  our  new-found  laughing-stock  ;  China  be- 
le  for  us  what  we  are  to  Parisian  journalists — a  Bceotia 
leemed  only  by  a  certain  eccentricity  of  folly.  This  vast 
«,  swarming  with  two  hundred  million  working  bees,  was 
i  to  find  its  interest  in  shutting  out  the  world,  punishing 
ii.  death  the  outgoing  and  incoming  of  the  people.  "  Chin.a 
'the  Chinese"  was  the  common  war-cry  of  the  rulers  and 
s  ruled;  "Self-contained  has  China  been,  and  prospered; 
Econtained  she  shall  continue,"  the  favorite  maxim  of 
r  teachei's.  Nothing  could  be  conceived  nobler  than  the 
mi  which  mingled  with  half-doubting  incredulity  and  with 
c  thanking  of  heaven  that  we  were  not  as  they,  when 
i  blindness  of  these  outer  barbarians  of  "  Gog  and  Ma- 
K  land  "  was  drawn  for  us  by  skillful  pens,  and  served  out 
U  all  the  comments  that  self-complacency  could  snggest. 
conversion  in  the  future  was  foretold,  however ;  this  Chi- 
He  infirmity  of  vision  was  not  to  last  forever ;  the  day  would 
i  when  Studentships  in  Political  Economy  would  be 
inded  in  Pekin,  and  Ricardo  take  the  place  of  Cou-fou-ohow 
'Th^tian  schools.  A  conversion  has  taken  place  of  late, 
i  not  that  hoped  for ;  or,  if  it  be  a  conversion  consistent 
I  the  truths  of  economic  science,  it  has  taken  a  strange 
;ie.  The  wise  men  of  Canton  may  he  tempted,  perhaps, 
jj^JJiat  it  is  we  who  have  learned  the  "wiedciHi  at  tiaa 
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Images,  aud  been  brought  back  into  the  fold  of  ilie  great  mas- 
ter. Chinese  immigration  is  heavily  taxed  in  California; 
taxed  to  the  point  of  prolubition  in  Victoria  ;  and  forhiddeu 
under  heavy  penalties  in  Louisiana  and  other  ex-rebel  States. 

The  Chinaman  is  pushing  himself  to  the  fore  wherever  his 
presence  ia  allowed.  We  find  Chinee  helmsmen  and  quar- 
termasters  in  the  service  of  the  Messageries  and  Orienttl 
Companies  receiving  twice  the  wages  paid  to  Indian  Lascars, 
We  hear  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  Jaborers  into  India  for 
railway  and  for  di-ainage  works.  The  Chinaman  has  gresl 
vitality.  Of  the  cheap  races  the  Mongol  is  the  most  pushing, 
the  likeliest  to  conquer  in  the  fight.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  though  we  were  wrong  in  our  common  scales  of  prefer- 
ence ;  far  from  right  in  our  use  of  the  terms  "  superior"  and 
"  inferior  "  races, 

A  well-taught  white  man  can  outreason  or  can  overreact! 
a  well-taught  Chinaman  or  negro.  But  under  some  climatic 
conditions  the  negro  can  outwork  the  white  man ;  under  al- 
most all  conditions  the  Chinaman  can  outwork  him.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  is  it  not  the  Chinaman  or  the  negro  that 
should  be  called  the  better  man  ?  Call  him  what  we  may, 
will  he  not  prove  his  superiority  by  working  the  EngliBhman 
off  the  soil  ?  In  Florida  and  Mississippi  the  black  ia  oerbun- 
ly  the  better  man. 

Many  Victorians,  even  those  who  i-espeet  and  admire  tie 
Chinese,  are  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  yel- 
low immigrants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
riBing  Australian  nationality.  They  fear  that  otherwiM 
they  will  live  to  see  the  English  element  awaraped  in  tiie 
Asiatic  throughout  Australia.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  may 
not  some  day  have  to  encounter  a  similar  danger  in  Old  Ifl- 
gland. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  thus  given  of  the  BtaU 
of  the  labor  question  in  Australia,  that  the  colonial  handle 
craftsmen  stand  toward  those  of  the  world  in  much  the  s: 
relative  position  as  that  held  by  the  membere  of  a  trade-alwl 
ion  toward  the  other  workmen  of  the  same  trade.     The  li 
ation  of  immigration  has  much  the  same  effects  as  the  limi&'l 
ation  of  apprentices  in  a  aingle  trade  in  England.    It  is  e 
to  say  that  the  difference  between  fellow-countryman  t 
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reigiter  is  important;  that  wliile  it  is  an  nnfairness  to  all 
gliah  wortmen  that  English  hatters  should  limit  appren- 
eB,  it  is  not  unfair  to  English  hatters  that  Australian  hat- 
B  Bhould  limit  their  apprentices.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
clined  to  think  that,  lair  or  unfair — and  we  have  no  inter- 
itionalmomlrnle  to  decide  the  qnestion — we  might  at  least 
y  to  Australia  that,  while  she  throws  upon  us  the  chief  ei- 
laseB  of  her  defense,  she  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  reiuse  to 
9  onr  emigrants. 
Day  by  day  the  labor  qncstion  in  its  older  aspects  becomes 
:le8B  and  less  importance.  The  relationship  of  master  and 
■vant  is  rapidly  dying  the  death ;  co-operative  farming  and 
BuBtrial  partnerships  must  supersede  it  everywhere  at  no 
itant  date.  In  these  systems  we  shall  find  the  remedy 
;aiaat  the  decline  of  trade  with  which  the  English-speak- 
g  countries  of  the  earth  are  threatened. 
'The  ejcisting  system  of  labor  is  anti-democratic;  it  in  at 
iCB  productive  of  and  founded  on  the  existence  of  an  aiis- 
eracy  of  capital  and  a  servitude  of  workmen ;  and  our  En- 
"  'i  democracies  can  not  afford  that  half  their  citizens 
gnldbe  dependent  laborers.  If  manufactures  are  to  be  con- 
tent with  democracy  they  must  be  carried  on  in  shops  in 
nch  each  man  shall  be  at  once  capitalist  and  handicrafts- 
Such  institutions  are  already  in  existence  in  Massa- 
tts,  in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Sydney;  while 
Troy,  in  New  York  State,  there  is  a  great  iron-foundery 
rned  from  roof  to  floor  by  the  men  who  work  in  it.  It  is 
t  Plough  that  the  workman  should  share  in  the  profits. 
IS  change  which,  continuing  through  the  Middle  Ages  into 
e  present  century,  has  at  last  everywhere  converted  the 
[ation  of  lord  and  slave  into  that  of  master  and  hirehng,  is 
ready  giving  place  to  the  silent  revolution  which  is  steadi- 
'Balffitituting  for  this  relationship  of  capital  and  labor  that 
;a  perfect  marriage,  in  which  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist 
aU  be  one. 

U^der  this  system  there  can  be  no  strikes,  no  petty  triok- 
f,no  jealousy,  no  waste  of  time.  Each  man's  individual  in- 
tBt  is  coincident  with  that  of  all.  Where  the  labor  is 
t  of  a  brotherhood  the  toil  becomes  ennobled.  Were  in- 
Btrial  partnerships  a  new  device  their  inventoi  woviVtlwe«A. 
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no  moniiment ;  his  would  bo  found  in  the  fiiture  history  of 
the  race.  As  it  is,  this  latest  advance  of  Western  civilization 
is  but  a  return  to  the  earliest  and  noblest  form  of  labor;  the 
Arabs,  the  Don  Coaaacks,  the  Maori  tribes  are  all  co-opera- 
tive farmers;  it  is  the  mission  of  the  English  race  to  apply 
die  ancient  principle  to  raamifacturera. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


In  one  respect  Victoria  stands  at  once  sadly  behind  and 
strangely  in  advance  of  other  democratic  countries.  Wom- 
en, or  at  least  some  women,  vote  at  the  Lower  House  elec- 
tions, bat,  on  the  other  hand,  ttie  legal  position  of  the  aez  ia 
almost  as  inferior  to  that  of  man  as  it  Is  in  England  or  the 
East. 

At  an  election  held  some  few  years  ago  female  rate-pay- 
ers voted  everywhere  throughout  Victoria.  Upon  examina- 
tion  it  was  found  that  a  new  Registration  Act  had  directed 
the  rate-books  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  <^ 
the  electoral  lists,  and  that  women  householders  had  be^ 
legally  put  on  the  register,  althongh  the  intention  of  t 
Legislature  was  not  expressed,  and  the  question  of  f 
voting  had  not  been  raised  during  the  debates.  Another! 
stance,  this,  of  the  singular  way  in  which  m  truly  Britif 
countries  reforms  are  brought  about  by  accident,  and,  tfbt 
once  become  facts,  are  allowed  to  stand.  There  is 
sign  of  general  adhesion  in  Australia  than  in  England  to  th( 
doctrine  which  asserts  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  beiq 
interested  in  good  government,  should  have  a  voice  in  tt 
selection  of  that  government  to  which  they  are  forced  I 
submit. 

As  far  as  concerns  their  social  position,  women  are  1 
badly  off  m  Australia  as  in  England.     Our  theory  of  n 
riage  —  which  has  been  tersely  explained  thus,  "The  hil4^ 
band  and  wife  are  one,  and  the  Jvuaband  is  that  one"~       '" 
as  absolutely  at  the  antipodes  as  it  does  in  YorkBhire. 
daily  forced  to  remember  the  men  of  Kansas  and  MisBonii 
and  the  widely  different  view  they  take  of  these  matters  % 
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that  of  the  Anatralians.  As  tbt-y  used  to  tell  me,  they  are 
impatient  of  seeing  their  women  ranked  with  "  lunatics  and 
idiots  "  in  the  catalogue  of  incapacities.  They  are  miable 
to  see  that  women  are  much  better  represented  by  their  male 
friends  than  were  the  Southern  blacks  by  their  owners  or 
overseers.  Tliey  believe  that  the  process  of  election  would 
not  he  more  purified  by  female  emancipation  than  would  the 

raracter  of  the  Parliaments  elected. 
The  Kansas  people  often  say  that  if  yon  were  told  that 
titers  existed  in  some  ideal  country  two  great  sections  of  a 
race,  the  members  of  the  one  often  gross,  often  vicious,  often 
given  to  loud  talking,  to  swearing,  to  drinking,  spitting, 
chewing;  not  infrequently  corrupt;  those  of  the  other  branch, 
mild,  kind,  qniet,  pure,  devout,  with  none  of  the  habitual 
vices  of  the  first-named  sect — if  you  were  told  that  one  of 
these  branches  was  alone  to  elect  rulers  and  to  govern,  you 
would  at  once  say, "  Tell  us  where  this  happy  country  is  that 
basks  in  the  rule  of  such  a  god-like  people."  "  Stop  a  min- 
ute," says  your  informant,  "it  is  the  creatures  I  described 
first — the  men — who  rule;  the  others  are  only  women,  poor 
silly  fools — imperfect  men,  I  assure  yon  ;  nothing  more." 

It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  so-called  "ex- 
travagances "  of  the  Kansas  folk  and  other  American  West- 
ern Dien  arise  from  the  extraordinary  position  given  to  their 
women  hy  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes.  Now  in  all  the 
Australian  colonics  the  men  vastly  outnumber  the  women, 
?et  the  disproportion  has  none  of  those  results  which  have  ' 
!>«en  attributed  to  it  by  some  writers  on  America.  In  New 
3outh  Wales  the  sexes  are  as  250,000  to  200,000,  in  Vioto- 
-ia  370,000  to  280,000,  in  New  Zealand  130,000  to  80,000,  in 
Queensland  60,000  to  40,000,  in  Tasmania  50,000  to  40,000, 
Tx  West  Australia  14,000  to  8000,  and  90,000  to  80,000  in 
5outh  Australia,  In  all  our  Southern  colonies  together  there 
kre  a  million  of  men  to  only  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
n;  yet  with  all  this  disproportion,  which  far  exceeds 
[at  in  Western  America,  not  only  have  the  women  failed 
J  acquire  any  great  share  of  power,  political  or  social,  but 
liey  are  content  to  occupy  a  position  not  relatively  superior 
0  that  held  by  them  at  home. 
T&e  "Sewing  OJnbs"  of  the  war-time  are  at  WieVsWratck  j 
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uf  a  good  deal  of  the  "  woman  movement "  in  America, 
the  time  of  greatest  need  tbe  ladies  of  the  Northern  States:' 
formed  themselves  into  associations  for  the  supply  of  lint, ' 
of  linen,  and  of  comforts  to  the  army  :  the  women  of  a  dis- 
trict would  meet  together  daily  in  some  large  room,  anfi-' 
sew,  and  chat  while  they  were  sewing. 

The  British  section  of  the  Teutonic  race  seems  naturally 
inclined,  through  the  operation  of  its  old  interest-begotten 
prejudices,  to  i-ank  women  where  Plato  placed,  them  in  tlie 
"Tinisetts,"  along  with  horses  and  draught-cattle,  or  to  thinki 
of  them  much  as  he  did  when  he  said  that  all  the  brntes  de- 
rived their  origin  from  man  by  a  series  of  successive  deg*' 
dations,  of  which  the  first  was  from  man  to  woman.  TIjcW- 
iB,  however,  one  strong  reason  why  the  English  Bhould,  iiii 
America,  have  laid  aside  their  prejudices  upon  this  point,  »* 
taining  them  in  Australia,  where  the  conditions  are  not  tlw? 
same.  Among  fanning  peoplea,  whose  women  do  not  worit 
regularly  in  the  field,  the  woman,  to  whom  falls  the  hooM- 
hold  and  superior  wort,  is  better  off  than  she  is  among  towDr: 
dwelling  peoples.  The  Americans  are  mainly  a  farming,  tJi9* 
Australians  and  British  mainly  a  town-dwelling  people.  Th** 
absence  in  all  sections  of  our  race  of  regular  woman  labor  irf 
the  field  seema  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  high  estimation  W 
which  women  were  held  by  our  German  ancestry.  In  Brilr*' 
ain  we  have,  until  the  last  few  years,  been  steadily  retrOf 
grading  upon  this  pobit.  * 

It  is  a  serious  qnestion  how  iar  the  natural  prejudice  (jfr" 
the  English  mind  against  the  labor  of  what  we  call "  inferio!* 
racea  "  will  be  found  to  extend  to  half  the  superior  race  if 
self.  How  will  English  laborers  receive  the  inevitable  cort^i 
petition  of  women  in  many  of  their  fields?  Woman  ia  iHl 
preaent  starved,  if  she  works  at  all  and  does  not  rest  contein 
in  dependence  upon  some  man,  by  the  terrible  lownesB  ofl 
wages  in  every  employment  open  to  lier,  and  this  low  ralfl 
of  wages  is  itself  the  direct  result  of  the  fewness  of  the  dS 
cupations  which  society  allows  her.  Where  a  man  can  9^B 
a  hundred  crafts  in  which  he  may  engage,  a  woman  'vrifl 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  find  ten.  A  hundred  times  ae  maffll 
women  as  there  is  room  for  invade  each  of  this  small  nt^fl 
ber  of  employ  meats.    In  the  Augtraliau  labor-field  ■  tfa»  IHflM 
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pectB  of  women  are  no  better  than  they  are  in  Europe,  and 
daring  my  residence  in  Melbourne  the  Council  of  the  Abbo- 
oiated  TradeB  paBsed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
could  justify  the  employment  of  women  iu  any  kbd  of  pro- 
ductive labor. 


CILVPTER  IX. 

ICTOEIAN     POK' 


All  allowance  being  made  for  the  great  number  of  wide 
I  roada  tor  trade,  there  m  still  a  singular  absenoe  of  traffic  in 
■  the  Melbourne  Btreets.  Trade  may  be  Baid  to  be  transacted 
I  oaly  upon  paper  in  the  city,  while  the  tallow,  grain,  and  wool 
which  form  the  basis  of  Australian  commerce  do  not  pass 
I  through  Melbourne,  but  skirt  it,  and  go  by  railway  to  Wil- 
luunstown,  Sandridjre,  and  Geelong. 

I      GreeloDg,  once  expected  to  rival  Melbourne,  and  become 

be  first  port  of  all  Australia,  I  found  grass-grown  and  half 

leaerted,  with  but  one  vessel  lying  at  her  whar£    At  Wil- 

timfitmrn  a  great  fleet  of  first-clasB  Bhips  was  moored  along- 

Ue  the  pier.     When  the  gold-find  at  Ballarat  took  place 

Seelong  rose  fast  as  the  digging  port,  but  her  citizens  chose 

ffi  complete  the  railway  line  to  Melbourne  instead  of  first 

tpening  that  to  Ballarat,  and  bo  lost  all  the  up-country  trade. 

blboume,  having  once  obtained  the  lead,  soon  managed  to 

mtiol  the  Legislature,  and  grants  were  made  for  the  Echu- 

Railroad,  which  tapped  the  Mnrray,  and  brought  the  trade 

Upper  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  down  to  Mel- 

tho  interest  of  the  ports   of  Williamstown  and 

lUidridge.  Not  content  with  mining  Geelong,  the  Melbourne 

n  have  set  themselves  to  ridicule  it.     One  of  their  stories 

KB  that  the  Geelong  streets  bear  such  a  fine  crop  of  grass 
i  a  free  selector  has  applied  to  have  them  surveyed  and 
lold  to  him,  under  the  42d  clause  of  the  New  Land  Act. 
iknother  story  tells  how  a  Geelongee  lately  died  and  went 
i  heaven.  Peter,  opening  the  door  to  his  knock,  asked, 
l,Where  from  ?"  "Geelong."  "Where?"  said  Peter.  "Gee- 
pg."  "  There's  no  such  place,"  replied  the  Apostle.  "  In 
Tctorja,"  cried  the  colonist.     "  Fetch  Ham'e  AviBttaXvKn  &A- 
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las,"  called  Peter ;  and  when  the  map  was  brought  sud  llie 
spot  shown  to  hill,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
I  really  never  had  any  one  here  from  that  place  before." 

If  Geelong  be  Btandhig  still,  which  in  a  colony  is  the  same 
as  rapid  decline  would  bo  with  us,  the  famed  wheat  country 
aroand  it  seems  as  inexhaustible  as  it  ever  was.  The  whole 
of  the  Barrabool  range,  from  Ceres  to  Mount  Moriao,  18  one 
great  golden  waving  sheet,  save  where  It  is  broken  by  the 
stunted  claret-vineyards.  Here  and  there  I  came  apon  a 
group  of  the  little  daughters  of  the  German  vine-dressois 
tending  and  trenching  the  plants,  with  the  round  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  shiny  pigtails  of  their  native  Rudesheim  all 
flourishing  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  colonial  vinoA  are  excellent ;  better,  indeed,  than  tfa» 
growths  of  California,  which,  however,  they  resemble  in  ge 
eral  character.  The  wines  are  naturally  all  Burgundies,  w 
colonial  imitations  of  claret,  port,  and  sherry  are  detestab] 
and  the  hocks  but  little  better.  The  Albury  Hermitage  is 
better  wine  than  can  be  bought  in  Europe  at  its  price,  b 
in  some  places  this  wine  is  sold  as  Murray  Burgnndy,  whi 
the  dealers  foist  horrible  stuff  upon  you  under  the  name  i 
Hermitage.  Of  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,  White  DaUi 
wood  is  a  feir  Sauteme,  and  White  Cawarra  a  good  Chabl' '_ 
wIhIo  for  sweet  wines  the  Chaseelas  is  che^p ;  and  the  Toka^ 
the  Shiraz,  and  the  still  Muscat  are  fiill  of  flavor. 

North-west  of  Geelong,  upon  the  summit  of  the  foot-hlUl 
of  the  dividing  range,  lies  Ballarat,  the  head-quarters  of  i" 
quartz-mining,  and  now  no  longer  a  diggers'  camp,  bat 
graceful  city,  full  of  shady  bonlevarda  and  noble  baildingBj 
and  with  a  stationary  population  of  thirty  thousand.  M^ 
first  visit  was  made  in  the  company  of  the  prime  ministe 
of  all  the  colonies,  who  were  at  Melbourne  nominally  for 
conference,  but  really  to  enjoy  a  holiday  and  the  lotercol 
nial  Exhibition.  With  that  extraordinary  generosity  in  tl 
spending  of  other  people's  money  which  distinguishes  ~ 
lonial  Cabinets,  the  Victorian  Government  placed  sj 
trains,  horses,  carriages,  and  hotels  at  oar  disposal,  the  resi 
of  which  was  that,  i^ted  everywhere,  we  saw  nothing,  wid 
had  to  return  to  Ballarat  in  order  even  to  go  through 
mines. 
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I  visiting  Lake  Learmonth  and  Cliiues,  and  the  mining- 
district  on  tach  aide  of  Ballarat,  I  found  myself  able  to  dis- 
cover the  date  of  settlement  hj  the  names  of  places,  as  one 
finds  the  age  of  a  London  suburb  by  the  titles  of  its  terrauca. 
The  dates  run  in  a  wave  across  the  country.  St.  Arnaud  is  a 
town  between  Ballarat  and  Castlemaine,  and  Alma  lies  near 
to  it,  while  Buluklava  TJJII  is  near  Ballarat,  where  also  are 
Raglan  and  SebastopoL  Inkerman  lies  close  to  Castlemaine, 
and  Mount  Cathcart  bears  the  name  of  the  general  killed  at 
the  Two-gun  Battery,  while  the  Malakoff  diggings,  discov- 
ered doubtless  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  lie  to  the  north- 
ward, in  the  Wimmera, 

Everywhere  I  found  the  interior  far  hotter  than  the  coast, 
but  free  from  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  that  occur 
in  Melbourne  twice  or  thrice  a  week  throughout  the  eum.- 
jner,  and  are  dangerous  to  children  and  to  persons  of  weak 
Jiealth.  After  two  or  three  days  of  the  hot  wind  there 
comes  a  night,  breathless,  heavy,  still.  In  the  morning  the 
-enn  riseB,  once  more  fierce  and  red.  After  such  a  night  and 
dawn  I  have  seen  the  shade  thermometer  in  the  cool  ve- 
randas of  the  Melbourne  Club  standing  at  95°  before  ten 
o'clock,  when  suddenly  the  sun  and  sky  would  change  from 
ired  and  brown  to  gold  and  blue,  and  a  merry  breeze,  whia- 
'  tling  up  frojD.  the  ice-packs  of  the  South  Pole  and  across  the 
Antarctic  seas,  would  lower  the  temperature  in  an  hour  to 
10°  or  65°.  After  a  few  days  of  cold  and  rain  a  quiet  En- 
I'gllsh  morning  would  be  cut  in  half  about  eleven  by  a  sud- 
p-den  slamming  of  doors  and  whirling  of  dust  from  the  north 
,ftoroBS  the  town,  while  darkness  came  upon  the  streets, 
•^Then  was  heard  the  cry  of  "Shnt  the  windows;  here's  a  hot 
''wind,"  and  down  would  go  every  window,  barred  and  bolt- 
sed,  while  the  oldest  colonists  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  dry 
*»ir  and  healthy  heat.  The  thick  walla  of  the  clubs  and  pri- 
rate  houses  will  keep  out  the  heat  for  about  three  daya,  but 
-i^  as  sometimes  happens,  the  hot  wind  lasts  longer,  then  the 
walls  are  heated  through,  and  the  nights  are  hardly  to  be 
llbome.  Up  the  country  the  settlers  know  nothing  of  these 
ichangee.     The  irregularity  is  peculiar  to  the  Melbourne  sum- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TASMANIA. 


After  tlie  parching  heat  of  Australia  a  visit  to  Tasmani 
was  a  grateful  change.  Steaming  along  Port  Dalrympt 
and  up  the  Tamar  in  the  soft  sunlight  of  an  English  attei 
noon,  we  were  able  to  look  upward,  and  enjoy  the  charml^j 
views  of  wood  -and  river,  instead  of  having  to  stand  wiu 
downcast  head,  as  in  tlie  blaze  of  tlte  Victorian  sun. 

The  beauty  of  the  Tamar  is  of  a  quiet  kind :  its  ecenery  J 
like  that  of  the  iton-AIpine  districts  or  the  west  coast  of  Net 
Zealand,  but  Hofter  and  more  smiling  than  is  that  of  evt 
the  least  rude  portions  of  those  islands.  To  one  froBh  frol 
the  baked  Australian  plains  there  is  likeness  between  an 
green  and  humid  land  and  the  last  unparched  country  thi 
he  may  have  seen.  Still,  New  Zealand  can  not  show  fi'eslu 
cheeks  nor  homes  more  cozy  than  those  of  the  Tamar  vallej 
Somersetshire  can  not  surpass  the  orchards  of  Tasmania,  i 
Devon  match  its  flowers. 

The  natural  resembianco  of  Maria  Van  Diemen's  Lan 
(as  Tasma  called  it  after  hia  betrothed)  to  England  seems  t 
liave  struck  the  early  settlers.  In  sailing  up  the  Tamar  * 
had  on  one  bank  the  county  of  Dorset,  with  its  villa^ 
touchingly  named  after  those  at  home,  according  to  the 
situations,  from  its  Lulworth  Cove,  Corfe  Castle,  and  St,  Jl' 
ban's  Head,  round  to  Abbotsbury,  and,  on  our  right  1 
Devon,  with  its  Sidmouth,  Exeter,  and  Torquay. 

Hurrying  through  Launoeston — a  pretty  little  town,  < 
■  which  the  banks  and  Post-office  are  models  of  simple  ai-c* 
tecture — I  passed  at  once  across  the  island  southward  \ 
Hobarton,  the  capital.  The  scenery  on  the  great  eonvi 
road  is  not  impressive.  The  Tasmanian  Mountains — detaC 
ed  and  rugged  masses  of  balsaltio  rock  from  four  to  ft 
thousand  feet  in  height — are  wanting  in  grandeur  when  ss 
from  a  distance,  with  a  foreground  of  flat  corn-land.  It 
disheartening,  too,  in  an  English  colony,  to  see  half  It 
houses  shut  up  and  deserted,  and  acre  upon  aore  of  (| 
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wheat-land  abandoned  to  mimoBa  Bcrab.  The  people  in 
tliEise  older  portions  of  the  island  have  worked  their  lands  to 
death,  and  even  gnano  seems  but  to  galvanize  them  into  a 
momentary  life.  Since  leaving  Virginia  I  had  seen  no  such 
melaneholy  sight 

Nature  is  bountiful  enough ;  in  the  world  there  is  not  a 
fairer  climate ;  the  gum-trees  grow  to  350  feet,  attesting  the 
richness  of  the  soil ;  and  the  giant  tree-ferns  are  never  in- 
jured by  heat,  as  in  Australia,  nor  by  cold,  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. All  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  in  season  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  Christmas  dessert  at  Hobarton  often  consists 
of  five-and-twenty  distinct  fresh  fruits.  Even  more  than 
Britain,  Tasmania  may  be  said  to  present  in  a  small  area  an 
epitome  of  the  globe;  mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  rolling 
prairie-land,  rivei's  and  grand  capes,  aud  the  noblest  harbor 
in  the  world,  all  are  contained  in  a  country  the  size  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  unhappily  not  only  in  this  sense  that  Tasmania 
■    the  Ireland  of  the  South, 

Beautiful  as  is  the  view  of  Hobarton  from  Mount  Wel- 
lington— the  spurs  in  ihc  foreground  clothed  with  a  crimson 
carpet  by  a  heatli-like  plant ;  the  city  nestled  under  the  ba- 
saltic columns  of  the  crags — even  here  it  is  difficnit  to  avoid 
a  certain  gloom  when  the  eye,  sweeping  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  Storm  Bay  and  D'Entrecastcaux  Sound,  discovers 
only  throe  great  sliips  in  a,  harbor  fitted  to  contain  the  navies 
of  the  world. 

The  8(iene  first  of  the  horrible  deeds  of  early  convict  days 
At  Macquarie  Harbor  aud  Port  Arthur,  and  later  of  the  still 
more  frightful  massacres  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tlie 
iele,  Van  Diemen's  Land  has  never  been  a  name  of  happy 
and  now  the  island,  in  changing  its  title,  seems  not  to 
-have  escaped  from  the  former  blight.     Tlie  poetry  of  the  En- 
glish village  names  met  with  throughout  Tasmania  vanishes 
i^before  the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  nnder  which  the 
llftraher  native  terms  eame  to  be  supplanted.     Fifty  years 
ago  our  colonists  found  in  Tasmania  a  powerful  and  numer- 
though  degraded  n.itive  race.     At  this  moment  three  old 
i^OTnen  and  a  Ind  who  dwell  on  Gun-caniage  Rock,  in  Bass's 
itraitfl,  are  all  who  remain  of  the  aboriginal  population  of 
hfi  island. 
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We  live  in  an  age  of  mild  humanity,  we  are  often  tol4 
but,  whatever  the  polish  of  maoner  and  of  minds  in  the  Ok 
Country,  in  outlying  portions  of  the  empire  there  is  no  U^ 
of  the  old  savagery  of  our  race.  Battues  of  the  natives  wei« 
conducted  by  the  military  in  Tasmania  not  more  than  twen- 


ty years  ago,  and  are  not  nnlcuown  even  now 
Queensland  settlers.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Englii 
go  out  to  murder  natives  unprovoked ;  they  have  that  pa| 
ocation  for  which  even  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  used  to  Wi 
and  which  the  Brazilians  wait  for  now — the  provoa&tion 
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ibberles  committed  in  tbe  neighborhood  by  natives  un- 
lowii.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no  oSense  to  punish,  it  is  that 
|be  panishment  is  indlsfiriminate,  that  even  when  it  tails  upon 
(be  guilty  it  visits  men  who  know  no  better.  WLere  one 
aretched  untaught  native  pilfers  from  a  sheep-Biation  on  the 
^eeneland  Downs,  a.  dozen  will  be  shot  by  the  settlers  "as 
iple,"and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  brought  back  to 
ithe  district  to  be  fed  and  kept,  until  whisky,  mm,  and  other 
,4evU8'  missionaries  have  done  their  work. 

Nothing  will  persuade  the  rougher  class  of  Qnoensland 
.sttttlerB  that  the  "black-fellow"  and  his  "jin  "  are  human. 
ji^ey  tell  you  freely  that  they  look  upon  the  native  Anstra- 
ijKan  aa  an  Ingenious  kind  of  monkey,  and  that  it  is  not  for  us 
.to  talk  too  much  of  the  treatment  of  the  "jins,"  or  native 
Women,  while  the  "  wrena  "  of  the  Cnrragh  exist  among  our- 
selves. No  great  distance  appears  to  separate  ns  from  the 
days  when  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  used  to  brand 
on  the  £ice  and  arms  all  the  natives  they  could  catch,  and 
gamble  them  away  for  wine. 

Though  not  more  than  three  or  four  million  acres  out  of 
seventeen  million  acres  of  land  in  Tasmania  have  as  yet  been 
i.Iienated  by  the  Crown,  the  population  has  increased  only  by 
L  s,O00  in  the  last  ten  years.     Such  is  the  indolence  of  the  set- 
jlera  that  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the.  central  plain,  once  fertile 
bider  irrigation,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  back  into  a  desert 
Kate  from  sheer  neglect  of  the  dams  and  conduits.     Though 
ItOQ  and  coal  are  abundant,  they  are  seldom  if  ever  worked, 
^ud  one  house  in  every  thirty-two  in  the  whole  island  is  li- 
censed for  the  sale  of  spirits,  of  which  the  annual  consump- 
tion exceeds  five  gallons  a  head  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
cibild  in  the  population.     Tasmania  reached  her  maximum  of 
(revenue  in  1858,  and  her  maximnm  of  trade  in  1853, 
\     The  curse  of  the  country  is  the  indolence  of  its  lotus-eat- 
ig  population,  who,  like  all  dwellera  in  climates  cool  but 
iterless,  are  content  to  dream  away  their  lives  in  drowsi- 
la  to  which  the  habits  of  a  hotter  but  less  equable  clime — 
leenslaud,  for  example  —  are  energy  itself     In  addition, 
iwever,  to  this  natural  cause  of  decline.  Van  Diemen'a  Land 
not  yet  free  from  all  traces  of  the  convict  blood,  nor  from 
le  evil  effects  of  reliance  on  forced  labor.     It  \a,\aie«d^\i^v 
P2 
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B  few  years  einee  the  island  was  one  great  jail,  and  in 
there  were  still  20,000  actual  convicts  in  the  ooutitry, 
■  old  free  settlers  will  tell  yon  that  the  deadly  shade  of  elayl 
labor  has  not  blighted  Jamaica  more  thoroughly  than  thi 
of  odnviot  labor  has  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Seventy  miles  north-west  of  Hobarton  is  a  sheet  of  watfl 
called  Macquarie  Harbor,  the  deeds  wrought  upon  the  shoi 
of  which  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  deoade.  In  1823  then 
were  228  prisoners  at  Macquarie  Harbor,  to  whom,  in  th« 
year,  229  floggings  and  9925  lashes  were  ordered,  9100  lasli- 
cs  being  actually  inflicted.  The  cat  was,  by  order  of  the  aii- 
thorities,  soaked  in  salt  water  and  dried  in  the  sun  before  h 
ing  used.  There  was  at  Macquarie  Harbor  one  convict  o 
fteer  who  took  a  delight  in  seeing  bis  companions  punished 
A  day  seldom  passed  without  five  or  six  being  flogged  o 
i-eports.  The  convicts  wore  at  his  mercy.  In  a  space  o 
years,  during  which  the  prisoners  at  Macquarie  Harbor  avei 
aged  250  in  number,  there  were  835  :dDggiQgs  and  32,79S 
lashes  administered.  In  the  same  five  years  112  convicts 
absconded  from  this  settlement,  of  whom  ten  were  killed  and. 
eaten  by  their  companions,  seventy-five  perished  in  the  bnsti 
with  or  without  cannibalism,  two  were  captured  with  pot^ 
lions  of  human  flesh  in  their  possession,  and  died  in  hospita]^ 
two  were  shot,  sixteen  were  hanged  for  murder  and  canniliab 
ism,  and  seven  are  reported  to  have  made  good  their  escapi^ 
though  this  is  by  no  moans  certain. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a  Catholic  missionary  bishop  in  hfe. 
evidence  before  a  Royal  Commission,  that  when,  after  a  ma- 
tiny  at  one  of  the  stations,  he  read  out  to  liis  men  the  namotr 
of  thii-ty-one  condemned  to  death,  they  witli  one  accord  fdl 
upon  their  knees  and  solemnly  thanked  God  that  they  were 
to  be  delivered  from  that  horrible  place.  Men  were  known 
to  commit  murder  that  they  might  be  sent  away  for  trial, 
preferring  death  to  Macquarie  Harbor.  ' 

The  escapes  were  often  made  with  the  deliberate  expects- 
tion  of  death,  the  men  perfectly  knowing  that  they  wodU 
have  to  draw  lots  for  which  should  be  killed  and  eat«ll 
Nothing  has  ever  been  swoni  to  in  the  history  of  the  wortS 
which,  for  revolting  atrocity,  can  compare  with  the  condudG 
of  the  Pieroe-Greenhill  party  during  their  attempted  e 
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The  testimony  of  Piei-ce  is  a  revelation  of  the  deptht 
degradation  to  which  man  cau  descend.  The  most  fearfiil 
thought,  when  wc  hear  of  these  Taemanian  hovrore,  is  that 
probably  many  of  those  sabjected  to  them  were  origina}!^ 
gniltlesB.  If  only  one  in  a  thonsand  was  an  innocent  i 
four  hnman  beings  were  consigned  each  year  to  hell  on  eartbc 
We  think,  too,  that  the  age  of  transportation  for  mere  pol 
ioal  offenses  has  long  gone  by,  yet  it  is  but  eleven  or  twelve 
years  since  Mr.  Frost  received  his  pardon,  after  serving  for 
sixteen  years  amid  the  horrors  of  Port  Arthur. 

Tasmania  has  never  been  able  to  rid  herselfof  the  convict 
population,  in  any  great  degree,  for  the  free  colonies  have  at- 
^pays  kept  a  jealous  watch  upon  her  emigrants.     Even  at  the 
time  of  the  great  gold-rush  to  Viotoria,  almost  every  "TaB- 
manian  bolter,"  and  many  a  suspected  but  innocent  man,  a 
seized  npon  his  lauding  and  thi-own  into  Pentridge  Jail, 
toil  within  its  twenty-foot  walla  till  death  should  come 
hifl  relie£     Even  now  men  of  wealth  and  station  in  Victonft' 
are  Bometimea  discovered  to  have  been  "bolters  "  in  the  dig- 
ging  times,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  neighbors  and  the 
police  unlesa  tlio  governor  can  be  wheedled  into  granting 
pardons  for  their  former  deeds.     A  wealthy  Victorian  was 
arrested  as  a  "  Tasmanian  bolter  "  while  I  was  in  the  colony. 

The  passport  system  is  still  in  force  in  the  free  colonies 
with  regard  to  passengers  arriving  from  penal  settlements, 
and  there  is  apenalty  of  £100  inflicted  upon  captains  of  shipa 
bringing  convicts  into  Melbourne.  The  conditional  pardons 
granted  to  prisoners  in  West  Australia  and  in  Tasmania  gen- 
erally contain  words  permitting  the  convict  to  visit  any  por- 
tion of  the  world  except  the  British  isles,  but  the  clause  iaA 
mere  dead  letter,  for  none  of  our  free  colonies  will  receive  i 
our  pardoned  convicts. 

It  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  course  the  colonies  have 
taken  in  this  matter,  for  to  them  the  transportation  system  sp- 
pears  in  the  light  of  moral  vitriol-throwing ;  still,  there 
wide  distinction  to  be  dmwu  between  the  action  of  the  New 
South  Welsh  and  that  of  the  New  Yorkers  when  they  dfc 
o]ared  to  a  British  Government  of  the  last  century  that  notif' 
ing  should  induce  them  to  accept  the  labor  of  "  white  Ett- 
glish  slaves :"  the  Sydney  people  have  enjoyed  tbe  aA^Mv\»,^ft 
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of  the  ayatem  they  now  bJiime.  Even  the  Victorians  ai 
South  AuBtraliaua,  wlio  have  uiiver  had  convicts  in  their  lai 
can  be  met  by  argument.  The  AuBtralian  colonies,  it  migU 
be  urged,  were  planted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adbrding  | 
suitable  hoU  for  the  reception  of  British  criminalB :  in  fitced 
this  fact  the  remonatrauces  of  the  free  colonists  read  eoim 
jphat  oddly,  for  it  would  seem  aa  though  men  who  qnitM 
with  open  eyes,  Great  Britain  to  make  their  home  in  the  epo 
whioh  their  Govemmtmt  had  chosen  as  its  giant  priaona,  has 
little  right  to  pretend  to  rouse  themselves  on  a  sudd^i,  ai 
ciy  out  that  England  is  ponriiig  the  scum  of  her  soil  on  toj 
free  land,  and  that  tiiey  must  rise  and  defend  titenwelyfiik 
against  the  grievous  wrong.  Weighing,  however,  calmly,  t 
good  and  evil,  we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Vi# 
torians  have  much  reason  to  object  to  a  system  which  e 
to  another  country  a  man  who  is  too  bad  for  his  own,  juslj) 
Jersey  rogues  are  transported  to  Southampton.  The  1~ 
rian  proposition  of  selecting  the  most  ruffianly  of  the  colonil 
expirees,  and  shipping  them  to  England  in  exchange  for  t 
convicts  that  we  might  send  to  Australia,  was  but  a  plagll 
rism  on  the  conduct  of  the  Virginians  in  a  similar  case,  vbt 
quietly  began  to  freight  a  ship  with  snakes. 

The  only  oure  for  Tasmania,  unless  one  is  to  be  found  B 
the  mere  lapse  of  years,  lies  in  annexation  to  Victoria; 
measure  strongly  wished  for  by  a  considerable  party  in-eac 
of  the  colonies  concerned.  Ko  two  countries  in  the  wotlj 
are  more  manifestly  destined  by  nature  to  be  complementaf 
to  each  other. 

Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  country,  and  the  great  moj 
al  influence  of  the  landed  gentry,  Tasmanian  politics  are  f' 
gulariy  peacefiil.  For  the  Lower  Bouse  elections  the  e 
frage  rests  upon  a  household,  not  a  manhood  basis,  as  in  Vll 
toria  and  New  South  Wales;  and  for  the  Upper  House  it  i 
placed  at  £600  in  any  property,  or  £50  a  year  in  freehold  lan^ 
Tasmanian  society  is  cast  in  a  more  aristocratic  shape  thi 
is  that  of  Queensland,  with  this  exception  the  most  oligan^ 
ioal  of  all  our  colonies ;  buteven  here,  as  in  the  other  colonic 
and  the  United  States,  the  ballot  is  supported  by  the  Coa 
servatives.  Unlike  what  generally  happens  in  America,  tb 
vote  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  here  kept  secret,  brT 
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ery  is  unknown,  and,  the  public  "  nomination  "  of  candidates 
having  been  abolished,  elections  paHS  off  in  perfect  quiet.  In 
the  oouree  of  a  dozen  convereationa  in  Tasmania  I  met  with 
one  man  who  attacked  the  ballot.  He  was  the  first  person, 
aristocrat  or  democrat,  conservative  or  liberal,  male  or  female, 
silly  or  wise,  by  whom  I  had  found  the  ballot  opposed  since 
1 1^  England. 

The  method  in  which  the  ballot  is  conducted  is  simple 
enough.  The  returning  officer  sits  in  an  outer  room,  beyond 
which  is  an  inner  chamber  with  only  one  door,  bnt  with  a 
desk.  Tbe  voter  gives  his  name  to  the  returning  officer,  and 
receives  a  white  ticket  bearuig  hie  number  on  tbe  register. 
On  the  ticket  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  printed  alpha- 
betically, and  the  voter,  taking  the  paper  into  the  other  room, 
makes  a  cross  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  candidate  for 
whom  he  votes,  and  then  biinga  the  paper  folded  to  the  re- 
turning officer,  who  puts  it  in  the  hax.  In  New  South  Wale*' 
and  Victoria,  he  runs  his  pen  through  all  the  names  except-. 
ing  those  for  which  be  intends  to  vote,  and  himself  deposits 
tbe  ticket  in  the  box,  the  returning  officer  watching  bim  to 
see  that  he  does  not  carry  out  his  ticket  to  show  it  to  his  brib- 
ers, and  then  send  it  in  again  by  a  man  on  his  own  side. 
One  scrutineer  for  each  candidate  watches  the  opening  of  the 
box.  In  New  South  Wales  tho  voting-papers,  after  having 
been  sealed  up,  arc  kept  for  five  yeare,  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  verification  of  the  number  ofvotes  said  to  have  been  oast;. 
bnt  in  Tasmania  they  are  destroyed  Immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  the  poll. 

Escaping  from  the  capital  and  its  Liliputian  politics,  I 
sailed  up  the  Derwent  to  New  Norfolk.  The  river  reminds 
the  traveller  sometimes  of  the  Meuse,  bnt  oftener  of  the 
Dart,  and  unites  the  beauties  of  both  streams.  The  scenery 
is  exquisitely  set  in  a  framework  of  hops ;  for  not  only 
all  tlie  flats  covered  with  luxuriant  bines,  but  the  hills  be- 
tween which  you  survey  the  views  have  also  each  its  " 
den,"  the  bines  being  trained  upon  a  wire  trellis. 

A  lovely  ride  was  that  from  New  Norfolk  to  the  Pan- 
shanger  ealmon-ponds,  where  the  acclimatization  of  the 
glisb  fish  has  lately  been  attempted.     The  track,  now 
along  the  river  cliff,  now  lost  in  the  mimosa  scrub,  ofi5ii%  * 
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Bu c cession  of  pro Bpects,  each  more  charrauig  than  the  one  be- 
fore it ;  and  that  from  the  ponda  themselves  ia  a  repetition 
of  the  view  along  the  vale  of  the  Towy,  from  Steele's  house 
near  Caermarthcn.  Trout  of  a  foot  long,  and  salmon  of  an 
inch,  rewarded  us  (in  the  spirit)  for  our  ride,  but  we  were 
called  on  to  express  our  belief  in  the  statement  that  salmon 
"  returned  from  the  sea  "  have  lately  been  seen  in  the  river. 

Father ,  the  Catholic  parish  priest,  "  that  saw  'em,'"  is 

the  hero  of  the  day,  and  hia  past  experienoea  upon  the  Shan- 
non are  quoted  as  testimonies  to  the  infallibility  in  fish  ques- 
tions. My  hosts  of  New  Norfolk  had  their  fears  lest  the 
reverend  gentleman  should  be  lynched  if  it  were  finally 
proved  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 

The  salmon  madness  will  at  least  have  two  results;  the 
catalogue  of  indigenous  birds  will  be  reduced  to  a  blanic 
sheet,  for  every  wretched  Tasmanian  bird  that  never  saw  a 
salmon  egg  in  all  its  life  is  shot  down  and  nailed  to  a  post 
for  fear  it  should  eat  the  ova  ;  and  the  British  wasp  vrill  be 
acelimatized  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  One  ia  known  to 
have  arrived  in  the  last  box  of  ova,  and  to  have  survived 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  his  100  days  in  ice.  Happy  fel- 
low, to  cross  the  line  in  so  cool  a  fashion  1 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  Tasmanian  picnics  and  excnrsions 
are  the  snakes,  which  are  aa  nnmerons  throughout  the  island 
as  they  are  round  Sydney.  One  of  the  convicts  in  a  letter 
home  once  wrote  :  "  Parrots  is  as  thick  as  crows,  and  snakes 
is  very  bad,  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  long ;"  but  in  sober 
truth  the  snakes  are  chiefly  small. 

The  wonderful "  snake  stories"  that  in  the  colonial  paj 
take  the  place  of  the  English  "  triple  birth"  and  "  gigani 
gooseberry"  are  all  written  in  vacation-time  by  the  Btndi 
at  Melbourne  University,  but  a  tnie  one  that  I  beard 
Hobarton  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  chief;) ustioe  of  (3fe 
island,  who  in  his  leisure  time  is  an. amateur  naturalist,  ail% 
collects  specimens  for  European  collections  in  his  walks,  tfllB. 
me  that  it  was  his  practice,  after  killing  a  snake,  to  carry  "ft. 
into  Hobarton  tied  to  a  stick  by  a  double  lashing.  A  fev 
days  before  my  visit,  on  entering  hia  hall,  where  an  hour  !»■■ 
R)re  be  had  hung  his  stick  w\t\\  a  Twe  wv^ft  to  TWiAvneas  fer 
the  Government  natiiniURt,he  fo\in4  \.o  V\ft  ■\\'JtTQ-t  ftoA-^ 
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yiper  had  been  only  scotched,  and  that  he  had  made  nse  of 
;ii8  regained  life  to  free  liimBclf  from  the  string  which  con- 
£ned  his  head  and  noet.  He  was  still  tied  by  the  tail,  bo  he 
iyta%  awioging  to  and  fro,  or  "  sqninning  around,"  as  some 
'Americans  would  say,  with  open  mouth  and  protmded  tongue. 
."When  lassoing  with  a  piece  of  twine  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
Hiy  friend  fetciied  a  gun,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  snake 
and  much  damaging  the  stone-work  of  his  Tcetibule. 

After  a  week's  sojonm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hoharton 
I  again  crossed  the  island,  but  this  time  by  a  night  of  pierc- 
ing moonlight  such  as  can  be  witnessed  only  in  the  dry  air 
of  the  far  south.  High  in  the  heavens  and  opposite  the  moon 
was  the  solemn  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross,  sharp- 
ly relieved  upon  the  pitchy  background  of  the  Magellanic 
(iouds,  while  the  weird-thited  stars  which  vary  the  night-sky 
of  the  Bouthem  hemisphere  stood  out  from  the  bine  firmament 
elsewhere.     The  next  day  I  was  again  in  Melbourne. 


CIIAFTER  XI. 


MelboitriiI'b  is  unusually  gay,  for  at  a  shapely  palace  in 
the  Oentre  of  the  city  the  second  great  Intercolonial  ExhiH- 
tirai  is  being  held,  and,  as  its  last  days  are  drawing  to  their 
close,  fifty  thousand  peoplfr;— a  great  number  for  the  colonies 
— visit  the  building  every  week.  There  are  exhibitors  from 
each  of  our  seven  southern  colonies,  and  from  French  New 
Caledonia,  Xetfaerlandish  India,  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is 
strange  to  remember  now  that  in  the  colonization  both  of 
New  Zealand  and  of  Australia  we  were  the  successful  rivals 
of  the  French  only  afterhaving  been  behind  them  in  awaken- 
ing to  the  advisability  of  an  occupation  of  those  conntries. 
In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  the  French  fleet  was  anticipated 
three  several  times  by  the  forethought  and  decision  of  our 
naval  officers  on  the  station,  and  in  the  case  of  Australia  the 
whole  south  coast  was  actually  named  "  La  Terre  Napoleon," 
and  surveyed  for  colonization  by  Captain  Bandin  in.  WQft. 
New  Caiedonia,  on  the  other  hand,  ^waa  namei  Mvi  wicw^'«&,j 
A_r  ourselves,  and  afterward  abandoned  to  tVe  ■Ei:%'G»Jn. 
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The  present  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  products  of  tj 
AuatraliaB,  coming  just  at  the  time  when  the  bonier  c 
LetwoGu  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  been  abolishcAj 
by  agreement,  and  when  all  Heems  to  point  to  the  formatjl 
of  a  customs  union  between  the  colonies,  leads  mea  to  I 
Btill  farther  forward,  and  to  expect  coofederatiou. 
worthy  of  notice  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  Australian  P 
tectionists,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  be  protected  against  th^  iat 
mediate  neighbors,  juot  as  those  of  America  protect  theman^ 
ufacturea  of  the  Union  rather  than  of  single  States,     Th^  I 
tell  us  that  they  can  point,  with  regard  to  Europe,  to  pauper   ' 
labor,  but  that  they  have  no  case  as  against  the  sister  colo- 
nies ;  they  wish,  they  say,  to  obtain  a  wide  market  for  the  sale 
of  the  produce  of  each  colony ;  the  nationality  they  would 
create  is  to  be  Australian,  not  provincial. 

Already  there  is  postal  uuion  and  a  partial  cnstoms  union, 
and  confederation  itself,  however  distant  in  fact,  has  b«en 
very  lately  brought  about  in  the  spirit  by  the  efforts  of  the 
London  press,  one  well-known  paper  having  three  times  in  a 
single  article  called  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  by 
the  sounding  title  of  "  Governor-general  of  the  Australasiau  • 
Colonies,"  to  which  he  has,  of  course,  not  the  faintest  olEum.  J 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  oonfederatioa.  1 
The  leading  merchants  and  squatters  of  Victoria  are  in  &n 
Tor  of  it ;  but  not  so  those  of  the  poorer  or  less  populo{^| 
colonies,  where  there  is  much  fear  of  being  swamped.  1|^| 
ooBtlinesB  of  the  Federal  Government  of  New  Zealand  iB-^| 
warning  against  over-basty  confederation.  Victoria,  t<MH 
would  probably  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  West  Austral^B 
on  account  of  her  convict  population.  The  contiueutat  thA^| 
ry  is  undreamt  of  by  Australians,  owing  to  their  having  ^H 
ways  been  inhabitants  of  comparatively  small  States,  ai^l 
not,  like  dwellers  in  the  organized  Territories  of  America,  Mfl 
tentially  citizens  of  a  vast  and  homogeneous  empire.  ,^1 

The  choice  of  capital  wiU,  here  as  in  Canada,  be  a  matt^fl 
of  peculiar  difReulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  by  all  lovers  of  irq^l 
dom  that  some  hitherto  unknown  village  will  1 
There  is  in  all  great  cities  a  strong  tendency  to  Imperialit 
Ssd  jiavement,  much  noise,  ■naxro'w  \Miftft,\iloiikaded  strec 
all  these  things  are  ill  dcaVt  wXtt  \>^  ^ec  ^onw 
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told.  Englifihmeu  who  liave  beeu  in  Paris,  Americans  wlio 
know  St.  Petersburg,  forgetting  that  witliout  the  Emperor 
the  Pr4fet  is  imposaible,  cry  out  that  London,  that  New 
Tork,  in  their  turn,  need  a  IlauBeniami,  In  this  tendency 
lies  a  terrible  danger  to  Free  States  —a  danger  avoided,  how- 
ever, or  greatly  lessened,  by  the  seat  of  the  Legislature  be- 
ing placed,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  far  away 
from  the  great  cities.  ^Were  Melbourne  to  become  the  seat 
of  government,  nothing  could  prevent  the  distant  colonies 
from  increasing  the  already  gigantic  power  of  that  city  by 
choosing  her  merchants  as  their  representatives. 

The  bearing  of  confederation  upon  imperial  interests  is  a 
more  simple  matter.  Although  union  will  tend  to  the  earli- 
er independence  of  the  colonies,  yet,  if  federated,  they  are 
more  likely  to  bo  a  valuable  ally  than  they  could  be  if  re- 
maining so  many  separate  countries.  They  would  also  be  a 
stronger  enemy ;  but  distance  will  make  all  their  wars  naval, 
and  a  strong  fleet  would  be  more  valuable  to  us  as  a  friend 
than  dangerous  as  an  enemy,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  coalition 
against  us,  in  which  it  would  probably  not  be  the  interest  of 
Australia  to  join. 

From  the  colonial  point  of  view,  federation  would  tend  to 
secure  to  the  Australians  better  general  and  local  govern- 
ment than  they  possess  at  present.  It  is  absurd  to  expect 
that  colonial  governors  ahoald  be  upon  good  terms  with 
their  charges  when  we  shift  men  every  four  years — say  from 
Demerara  to  New  Sonlh  Wales,  or  from  Jamaica  to  Victo- 
ria, The  unhappy  governor  loses  half  a  year  in  moving  to 
his  post,  and  a  couple  of  years  in  coming  to  understand  the 
circamstances  of  his  new  province,  and  then  settles  down  to 
be  snccessiiil  in  the  ruling  of  educated  whites  under  demo- 
cratic institutions  only  if  he  can  entirely  throw  aside  the 
whole  of  his  experience,  derived  as  it  will  probably  have 
been  from  the  despotic  sway  over  blacks.  We  never  can 
have  a  set  of  colonial  governors  fit  for  Australia  until  the 
Australian  governments  arc  made  a  distinct  service,  and  en- 
tirely separated  from  those  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Africa, 
and  Hong  Kong, 

Besides  improving  the  Government,  confeieva.V\o^"«'ax)\A. 
/end  to  every  coloufat  tie  dignity  dacivod.  fram.  ^i\^]i3«iv^*vv4 
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oi"  a  great  coiuitr-y — a  point  the  importanco  of  which  will 
be  contested  by  any  one  who  has  been  in  America  since 

It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  coniederatil 
is  in  every  way  desirable.  If  it  leads  to  independence 
mnat  say  to  the  Australians  what  Houmai  ta  Wliiti  said 
his  great  speech  to  the  progenitors  of  the  Maori  race  wl 
they  were  quitting  Hawaiki  :  "  Depart,  and  dwell  in  peaa 
let  there  be  no  quarrelling  among  you,  but  build  np  a 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

ADELAIDE. 

The  capital  of  South  Australia  is  reputed  the  hottest 
all  the  cities  that  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  English  t 
and  ae  I  neared  it  through  the  Backstairs  Passage  into  1 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  past  Kangaroo  Island,  and  stiti  more  w 
I  landed  at  Glenelg,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  repa 
tion  was  deserved.  The  extreme  heat  which  characterilffi^ 
South  Australia  is  to  some  extent  a  consequence  of  its  lyin^ 
as  far  north  as  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  so  fer 
inland  aa  to  escape  the  breeze  by  which  their  coasts  are  vis- 
ited ;  for  although  by  "  South  Australia"  we  should,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  naturally  understand  that  portion  of 
Australia  which  was  farthest  from  the  tropics,  yet  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  whole  colony  ofVictoriaisto  the  south 
of  Adelaide,  and  that  nearly  all  the  northernmost  points  of 
the  continent  now  lie  within  the  country  misnamed  "  South 
Australia." 

The  immense  northern  territory,  being  supposed  to  be 
valueless,  has  generously  been  handed  over  to  South  Austra- 
lia, which  thus  becomes  the  widest  of  all  British  colonies, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  English  Hindostan.  If  the  preseni 
great  expenditure  succeeds  in  causing  the  discovery  of  anj 
good  land  at  the  north,  it  will  of  course  at  once  be  made  i 
separate  colony.  The  only  important  result  that  seems  like 
ly  to  follow  from  this  annexation  of  the  northern  territor; 
to  Soutji  Australia  is  that  the  Bchool-boya^  geography  wiL 
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Id  expect,  indeed,  tliat  a  total  destniction  of 
principle  in  the  next  generation  will  be  the  inevitable  re- 
"bo  rude  a  blow  to  confldenee  in  books  and  masters  as 
aseurance  trom  a  teacher's  lips  that  the  two  moat  remote 
riea  of  Australia  are  united  under  one  Colonial  Govem- 
and  that  the  northemmoat  points  of  the  whole  conti- 
it  are  situated  in  South  Australia.     Boys  will  probably 
iclnde  that,  across  the  line,  south  becomes  north  and  north 
itb,  and  that  in  Australia  the  sun  rises  in  the  west. 
Instead  of  gold,  wheat,  sheep,  as  in  Victoria,  the  staples 
are  wheat,  sheep,  copper  ;  and  my  introduction  to  South 
Lnstralia  was  characteristic  of  the  colony,  for  I  found  in 
Adelaide,  where  I  first  set  foot,  not  only  every  store 
led  to  ovei'flowing,  hut  piles  of  wheat-sacks  in  the  road- 
lys,  and  the  lines  of  wheat-cars  on  the  sidings  of  railways, 
ithout  even  a  tarpaulin  to  cover  the  graiu. 
Of  all  the  mysteries  of  commerce,  those  that  concern  the 
Theat  and  flour  trade  are,  perhaps,  the  strangest  to  the  un- 
initiated.    Breadetuffs  are  still  sent  from  California  and  Chili 
to  Victoria,  yet  from  Adelaide,  close  at  hand,  wheat  is  being 
sent  to  England  and  flour  to  New  York ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ultimately  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  will  at  least  succeed  in  feeding  themselves.  It  is 
probable  that  neither  New  Zealand  nor  Queensland  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  do  the  like.  Wool-growing  in  the 
former  and  cotton  and  wool  in  the  latter  will  continue  to  pay 
better  than  wheat  in  the  greater  portion  of  their  lands. 
Their  gi-anary,  and  that  possibly  of  the  city  of  Sidney  itself, 
Till  be  found  in  South  Australia,  especially  if  land  capable  of 
Carrying  wheat  be  discovered  to  the  westward  of  the  settle- 
ments abont  Adelaide.  Tliat  the  Australias,  Chili,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  other  Pacific  States  can  ever  export  largely 
of  wheat  to  Eni-ope  is  more  than  doubtful.  If  manufactures 
spring  up  on  tliis  side  the  world,  these  countries,  whatever 
their  fertility,  will  have  at  least  enough  to  do  to  feed  them- 
selves. 

As  I  entered  the  streets  of  the  "  farinaceous  village,"  as 
Adelaide  is  called  by  conceited  Victorians,  I  was  stnick  with 
the  amount  of  character  they  exhibit  both  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings, of  faces,  and  of  dreas.    The  South  A\iati;ei.V\3L'a%Va.NeW 
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more  idea  of  adaptiDg  their  houses  and  clothes  to  their  cli- 
mate than  have  the  people  of  the  other  colonies,  and  thtir 
&oeB  adapt  themselves.  Tho  verandas  to  the  shops  are  suffi- 
ciently close  to  form  a  perfect  piazza ;  the  people  rise  early, 
and  water  the  side-walk  in  front  of  their  houaeB ;  and  yoii 
never  meet  a,  man  who  does  not  make  some  sacrifice  to  tim 
heat  in  the  shape  of  paggree,  silk  coat,  or  sun-helmet ;  bni 
the  women  are  nearly  as  unwise  here  as  in  the  other  coloaiee, 
and  persist  in  going  about  in  shawls  and  colored  dresses. 
Might  they  but  see  a  few  of  the  Richmond  or  Baltimore  la- 
dies in  their  pure  white  muslin  frocks,  aud  die  of  envy,  for 
the  dresB  most  suited  to  a  hot  dry  climate  is  also  the  moat 
beautifiil  under  its  bright  sun. 

The  German  element  is  strong  in  South  Australia,  anJ 
there  are  whole  villages  in  the  wheat-country  where  English 
is  never  spoken  ;  but  here,  as  in  America,  there  has  been  no 
mingling  of  the  races,  and  the  whole  divergence  from  the 
British  types  is  traceable  to  climatic  influences,  and  especial- 
ly dry  heat  The  men  bom  here  are  thin,  and  fine-featured, 
somewhat  like  the  Ktcaim  Islanders,  while  the  women  are 
all  alike — small,  pretty,  and  bright,  but  with  a  burut-up  look 
The  haggard  eye  might,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  dreaded 
presence  of  my  old  friend  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  bnilot 
sand-dy.  The  inhabltauts  of  all  hot,  dry  countries  speak 
from,  the  head,  and  not  the  chest,  aud  the  English  in  Austra- 
lia are  acquiring  this  habit ;  you  seldom  find  a  "  corn-stalk  " 
who  sj>eaks  well  from  the  chest. 

The  air  is  crisp  and  hot — crisper  and  hotter  even  than  that 
of  Melbourne.  Tlie  shaded  thermometer  upon  the  Victorian 
coast  seldom  reaches  110°,  but  in  the  town  of  Adelaide  117° 
has  been  recorded  by  the  Grovemment  astivmomer.  Such  is 
the  figure  of  the  Australian  continent  that  Adelaide,  althoi^h 
a  sea-port  town,  lies,  as  it  wore,  inland.  Catching  the  heated 
gales  from  thi'ee  of  the  cardinal  points,  Adelaide  has  a  sum- 
mer six  months  long,  and  is  exposed  to  a  fearful  continoauce 
of  hot  winds;  nevertheless  105°  at  Adelaide  is  easier  bomfl 
than  95°  in  the  shade  at  Sydney. 

Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  ontskirta  of  the  cspitat 
Ta  Iitying  out  Adelaide  ita  io\mi\ftTfi  \nv-fl*i  \i!»ictniA  a  ^a^ 
ihout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  mitV  aW  ■to'Ofti  "Caa  (sA^.  "%*' 
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Enning  drive  nine  inilea  long,  onteide  which  again 
e-yarda  and  villas  of  the  citizeas.     Hedges  of  the 
lellow  cactoB,  or  of  the  graceful  Kangaroo  Island  acacia, 
toand  the  gardens,  and  the  pomegranate,  magnolia,  fig,  and 
ie  grow  upon  every  lawn.     Five  miles  to  the  eastward  are 
B  cool  wooded  hills  of  tho  Mount  Lofty  range,  on  the  tops 
which  are  grown  the  English  fhiits  for  which  the  plains 
librd  no  shade  or  moisture. 
Crossing  the  Adelaide  plains,  for  fifty  milea  by  railway, 
Kapuuda,  I  beheld  one  great  whcat-fietd  without  a  break. 
^Sbe  country  was  finer  than  any  stretch  of  equal  extent  in 
^CWifomia  or  Victoria,  and  looked  as  though  the  crops  weit; 
"standing  " — which  in  one  sense  they  were,  though  the  grain 
as  long  since  "  in."     The  fact  is,  that  they  use  the  Ridley 
aohines,  by  which  the  eara  are  thrashed  out  without  any 
jtting  of  the  straw,  which  continues  to  stand,  and  is  finally 
lowed  in  at  tho  fanner's  leisure,  except  in  the  neighbor- 
lood  of  Adelaide.    There  would  be  a  golden  age  of  partridge- 
Aooting  in  Old  England  did  the  climate  and  the  price  of 
Haw  allow  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ridley  reaper.     Under 
lis  ayatem  South  Aostralia  grows  on  the  average  six  times 
I  mnoh  wheat  aa  she  can  nse,  whereas,  if  reaping  had  to  be 
rid  for,  she  could  only  grow  fi-om  one  and  a  half  times  to 
wee  as  much  as  would  meet  the  home  demand. 
t  In  this  country,  as  in  America,  "  bad  farmuig  "  is  found 
^  pay;  for  with  cheap  land,  the  Ridley  reaper  and  good 
lirkets,  light  crops  without  labor,  except  the  jieasant-pro- 
(Setor's  own  toil,  pay  well  when  heavy  crops  obtained  by 
IB  use  of  hired  labor  would  not  reimburse  the  cajiitalist. 
he  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  has  been  trebled  in  the 
Mt  Beven  years,  and  half  a  milliou  acres  are  now  under 
ifaeat.     South  Australia  has  this  year  produced  seven  times 
f  maoh  grain  as  she  can  consume,  and  twelve  acres  are  un- 
»  wheat  for  every  adult  male  of  the  population  of  the 
tlony. 

-  A  committee  has  been  lately  sitting  in  New  South  Wales 

to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony."     To  judge  from  the 

Rvidence  taken  before  it,  the  members  Beemed  to  bfl.\<t  e«^- 

^teved  tiat  their  (sst  was  to  inqiure  w^y  ¥iQ"a.l\i  kaaX-riiAa. 

hwspered  above  New  South  Wales.     Frug,a\S^-a  oi  "Oafc  ifW*- 
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pie,  especially  of  the  Germans,  and  fertility  of  the  soil  « 
the  reasons  which  they  gave  for  the  result ;  but  it  is  imposo^ 
hie  not  to  eee  that  the  success  of  South  Australia  is  but  ai»i!~ 
other  instance  of  the  triumph  of  small  proprietors,  of  whot 
there  are  now  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  in  the  coloitj'^ 
and  who  were  brought  here  by  the  adoption  of  the  Wal 
field  land  system. 

In  the  early  days  of  tlie  colony  land  was  sold  at  a  good 
price  in  130-acre  sections,  with  one  acre  of  town-laud  to  each 
agricultural  section.  Now,  under  rules  made  at  home,  but 
confirmed  after  the  introduction  of  self-government,  land  ia 
sold  by  auction,  with  a  reserved  price  of  £1  an  acre,  bnt 
when  once  a  block  has  passed  the  hammer  it  can  forever  be 
taken  up  at  ill  the  acre  without  further  competition.  TTie 
Land  Fund  is  kept  separate  from  the  other  revenue,  and  a 
few  permanent  charges,  such  as  that  for  the  aborigines,  be- 
ing paid  out  of  it,  the  remainder  is  divided  into  three  jior- 
tiona,  of  which  two  are  destined  for  public  works  and  one 
for  immigration. 

There  is  a  marvellous  contrast  to  be  drawn  between  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  Wakefield,  system  la  South 
Australia  and  the  total  failure,  in  the  neighboring  colony  of 
West  Australia,  of  the  old  eystem,  under  which,  vast  tracts 
of  land  being  alienated  for  small  prices  to  the  Crown,  there 
remains  no  iiind  for  introducing  that  abandant  supply  of 
labor  without  which  the  land  is  useless. 

Adelaide  is  so  distant  from  Europe  tliat  no  immigrants 
come  of  themselves,  and,  in  the  assisted  importation  ofb 
men  and  women,  the  relative  proportions  of  English,  B 
and  Irish  that  exist  at  home  are  carefully  preserved,  1l 
which  simple  precaution  the  colony  is  saved  from  an  orfi^M 
change  of  type,  such  as  that  which  threatens  all  AmerioH 
although  it  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  rest 
tion  is  aimed  against  the  Irish. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  young  countries  lies  in  the  wa< 
of  women;  not  only  is  this  a  bar  to  the  natural  in 
population,  it  is  a  deficiency  preventive  of  permanency,  i 
structive  of  religion ;  where  woman  is  not,  there  cao  i 
home,  no  country. 
Hovr  to  obtain  a  snpply  oi  maTvm^oa.'bV  ^w\»,i»  >  ^ 
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whwih  Canada,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  New  South 
Wales  tave  each  in  their  turn  attempted  to  solve  hy  the  ar- 
lifieial  introdnotiou  of  Irish  work-houae  girls.  The  difficulty 
apparently  got  rid  of,  we  begin  to  find  that  it  is  not  ao  much 
as  fairly  seen}  we  tave  yet  to  look  it  "squarely"  in  the 
face.  The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we  should  find  not 
girls,  hnt  honest  girls — not  women  merely,  but  women  fit  to 
liear  families  in  a  free  State- 
One  of  the  colonial  superintendents,  writing  of  alately-re- 
cdved  batch  of  Irish  work-house  girls,  Las  said  that,  if  these 
are  the  "  well-conducted  girls,  he  should  be  curious  to  see  a 
few  of  the  evil-disposed."  While  in  South  Australia,  I  read 
the  details  of  the  landing  of  a  similar  party  of  women,  from 
Limerick  work-house,  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  Point  Levi, 
lite  Lambeth  of  Quebec.  Although  supplied  by  the  city  au- 
ftoriticB  with  meat  and  drink,  and  ordered  to  leave  for  Mon- 
tteal  at  early  morning,  nothing  could  be  more  abominable 
than  their  conduct  in  the  mean  while.  They  sold  baggie, 
bonnets,  combs,  cloaks,  and  scarfs,  keeping  on  nothing  but 
tiflir  crinolines  and  senseleas  finery.  With  the  pence  they 
thas  collected  they  bought  corn-whisky,  and  in  a  few  hours 
wore  yelling,  fighting,  swearing,  wallowing  in  beastly  drunk- 
enness ;  and  by  the  time  the  authorities  came  down  to  pack 
I  them  off  by  train  they  were  as  fiends,  mad  with  rnm  and 
1  Tfiufiky.  At  five  in  the  morning  they  reached  the  Catholic 
I  Home  at  Montreal,  where  the  pious  nuns  were  shocked  anfl 
f  liorrified  at  their  grossnesa  of  conduct  and  lewd  speech; 
;  nothing  should  force  them,  they  declared,  ever  again  to  take 
into  their  peaceable  asylum  the  Irish  work-house  girls.  This 
was  no  exceptional  case :  the  r^orta  from  South  Australia, 
from  Tasmania,  can  show  as  bad ;  and  in  Canada  such  con- 
dnot  on  the  part  of  the  fi-eshly-landed  girls  is  common,  A 
Taimania  magistrate  has  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  that  once  when  his  wife  was  in  ill  health 
he  went  to  one  of  the  immigration  offices  and  applied  for  a 
deoent  woman  to  attend  on  a  sick  lady.  The  woman  was 
sent  down,  and  found  next  day  in  her  room  lying  on  the  bed 
in  a  state  best  pictured  in  her  own  words :  "  Here  I  am  with 
niyyard  of  clay,  blowing  a  cloud,  yon  say." 
It  ia  evident  that  a  batch  of  tiiorouglb.\y  \>a4  ^\v\a  (iOftV  ^ 
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colony  from  first  to  last,  in  the  way  of  prisoiiB,  hoepitale,  and 
public  morals,  ten  times  as  much  as  would  the  free  passageK 
across  the  seas  of  an  equal  number  of  worthy  Irish  women, 
free  from  the  work-house  taint.  Of  one  of  these  gangs  whici) 
landed  in  Quebec  not  many  years  ago  it  bae  -been  asserteil 
by  the  immigration  superinten dents  that  the  traces  are  visi- 
ble to  this  day,  for  wherever  the  women  went,  "sia,  auii 
shame,  and  death  were  in  their  track,"  The  Irish  uniocs 
have  no  desire  in  the  matter  beyond  that  of  getting  rid  of 
their  most  abandoned  girls ;  their  interests  and  those  of  tlie 
colouieB  they  supply  are  diametrically  opposed.  No  bspec- 
tion,  no  agreements,  no  supervision  can  be  effective  in  the 
face  of  facts  like  these.  The  class  that  the  unions  can  afford 
to  send,  Canada  and  Tasmania  can  not  afford  to  keep.  Wom- 
en are  sent  out  with  babies  in  their  arms ;  no  one  will  take 
them  into  service,  because  the  children  are  in  the  way,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  they  fall  chargeable  on  one  of  the  colonial 
benevolent  societies,  to  be  kept  till  the  children  grow  up  or 
the  mothers  die.  Even  when  the  girls  are  not  so  whoUj' 
vicious  as  to  be  useless  in  service  they  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  every  thing  they  ought  to  know.  Of  neither  domestic 
nor  farm-work  have  they  a  grain  of  knowledge.  Of  thirteen 
who  were  lately  sent  to  an  up-countiy  town  but  one  knew 
how  to  cook,  or  wash,  or  milk,  or  iron,  while  three  of  them 
had  agreed  to  refiiae  employment  unless  they  were  engaged 
to  serve  together.  The  agents  are  at  their  wits'  ends ;  either 
the  girls  are  so  notoriously  infamous  in  their  ways  of  life 
that  no  one  will  hire  them,  or  else  they  are  so  extravagant 
in  their  new-found  "  independence  "  that  they  on  their  side 
will  not  bo  hired.  Meanwhile  the  Irish  authorities  lay  every 
evil  upon  the  long  sea-voyage.  They  say  that  they  select 
the  best  of  girls,  but  that  a  few  days  at  sea  suffice  to  de- 
moralize them. 

The  colonies  could  not  do  better  than  combine  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  and  more  efficient  era^ration  agency 
in  Ireland.  To  avoid  the  evil,  by  as  far  as  possible  refiising 
to  meet  it  face  to  face,  South  Australia  has  put  restrictiooB 
on  her  Irish  immigration ;  for  there  as  in  America  it  is  found 
thHt  the  Scotch  and  Germa'aa  are  t\\e  \ie&\.  q?  \micu^«]iM 
The  Scotch  are  not  more  succeaaM  vq  Xafe\a\&»  \3okb. mwv 
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where  in  the  known  world.  Hall"  the  most  promment  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  Canadiau  Confederation,  of  Victoria, 
and  of  Queensland  are  bom  Soots,  and  all  the  great  mer- 
chants of  India  are  of  the  same  nation.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  Scotch  emigrantB  are  ibr  the  most  part  men  of  better 
edacation  than  those  of  other  nations,  of  whose  citizens  only 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  are  known  to  emigrate,  or 
whether  the  Scotchman  owes  his  uiiilbrm  success  in  every, 
climate  to  hia  perseverance  or  his  shrewdness,  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  wherever  abroad  you  come  across  a  Scotchman 
you  invariably  find  him  prosperoua  and  respected. 

The  Scotch  emigrant  is  a  man  who  leaves  Scotland  b&- 
caase  he  wishes  to  rise  faster  and  higher  than  he  can  at 
home,  whereas  the  emigrant  Irishman  quits  Galway  or  Coun- 
ty Cork  only  because  there  is  no  longer  food  or  shelter  foe 
him  there.  The  Scotchman  crosses  the  seas  in  calculating 
contentment ;  the  Iriahmau  in  sorrow  and  despair. 

At  the  Burra  Burra  and  Kapnnda  copper  mines  there  is 
not  much  to  see,  so  my  last  days  in  South  Australia  were 
given  to  the  political  life  of  the  colony,  which  present  one 
singular  feature.  For  the  elections  to  the  Council  or  Upi>er 
Honse,  for  which  the  franchise  is  a  freehold  worth  £50,  or  a 
leasehold  of  £20  a  year,  the  whole  country  forms  Imt  a  single 
district,  and  the  majority  elect  their  men.  In  a  country 
where  party  feeling  runs  high,  such  a  system  would  evident- 
ly unite  almost  all  the  evils  conceivable  in  a  plan  of  repre- 
sentation, hut  in  a  peacefid  colony  it  undoubtedly  works 
well.  Having  absolute  power  in  their  hands,  the  majority 
here,  as  in  the  selection  of  a  governor  for  an  American  State, 
use  their  position  with  great  prudence,  and  make  choice  of 
the  beat  men  that  the  country  can  produce.  The  ftanchiae 
I  for  the  Lower  Honse,  for  the  elections  to  which  the  colony 
"districted,"  is  the  simple  one  of  six  months'  residence, 
I   which  with  the  ballot  works  irreproachably. 

The  day  that  I  left  Adelaide  was  also  that  upon  which 
I  Captain  Cadeli,  the  opener  of  the  Murray  to  trade,  sailed 
FWith  his  naval  expedition  to  fix  upon  a  capital  for  the  North- 
K,eTii  territory,  that  coast  of  tropical  AuatraUawKicViafic^^iwi 
WHoluccas,  As  Governor  Gilpin  had  preasei  Toe  ^o  %\,9.^,\vft 
ivssed  me  to  go  with  him,  niaking  a&  an  'mi\).ca\aEO.\i  ' 
Q_     -^^^^^^^^ 
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promise  to  name  after  me  either  "  a  city "  or  a  headland 
He  said  he  slioiild  advise  me  to  select  the  headland,  beeaui 
that  would  remain,  whereas  the  city  probably  would  i 
When  I  pleaded  that  he  had  no  authority  to  carry  pasf 
gers,  he  oflered  to  take  me  as  his  sui-geoa  Hitherto  the  e 
peditions  have  discovered  nothing  but  natives,  mangrove 
alligators,  and  sea-slugs ;  and  the  whole  of  the  money  s 
ceived  from  capitalists  at  home,  for  300,000  acres  of  land : 
be  surveyed  and  handed  over  to  them  in  North  Australj 
being  now  exhausted,  the  Government  are  seriously  thinki 
of  reimbursing  the  investors  and  giving  up  the  eearclii 
laud.  It  would  be  as  cheap  to  colonize  equatorial  Afii 
from  Adelaide,  as  tropical  Australia,  If  the  Northern  te; 
tory  is  ever  to  be  rendei-ed  habitable,  it  must  be  by  Quee 
land  that  the  work  ia  done. 

It  is  not  certain  that  North  Australia  may  not  be  fooi 
to  yield  gold  in  plenty.  In  a  little-known  mannscript  of  ti 
seventeenth  century  the  north-west  of  Australia  is  csHt 
"  The  Land  of  Gold ;"  and  we  are  told  that  the  fishermen  « 
Solor,  driven  on  to  this  land  of  gold  by  stress  of  weatb 
picked  up  in  a  few  hours  their  boat  full  of  gold  nuggets,  aj 
returned  in  safety.  They  never  dared  repeat  their  voyag 
on  account  of  their  dread  of  the  unlmown  seas;  but  Manfl 
Godinho  de  Eredia  was  commissioned  by  the  Portagua 
Lord  Admiral  of  India  to  explore  this  gold  land,  and  eni^ 
the  Crown  of  Portugal  by  the  capture  of  the  treasureBi 
contained.  It  would  be  strange  enough  if  gold  came  to  { 
discovered  on  the  north-west  coast  in  the  spot  from  wM 
the  Portuguese  reported  their  discovery.  i 

By  dawn,  after  one  of  the  most  stifling  of  AuBtrati 
nights,  1  left  Port  Adelaide  for  King  George's  Sound.  . 
long  narrow  belt  of  a  clear  red-yellow  light  lay  glowt 
along  the  horizon  to  the  east,  portending  heat  and  dron^ 
elsewhere  the  skies  were  of  a  deep  bine-black.  As  we  stei 
ed  past  Kangaroo  Island,  and  through  Investigator  Stra 
the  sun  shot  up  from  the  tawny  plains,  and  the  hot  wind  ft 
the  northern  desert,  rising  on  a  sudden  after  the  stillneaat 
the  night,  whirled  clouds  of  sand  over  the  sui-face  of  the  ba 
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AiTHK  five  days'  steady  fiteaming  across  the  great  Atib- 
tralian  bight,  north  of  which  lies  th«  true  "  TeiTa  AnstraliB 
inoDgnita,"  I  reached  King  George's  Sound — "Le  Port  du 
Roi  Georges  en  Australie,"  as  I  saw  it  written  on  a  letter  in 
the  jail.  At  the  shore-end  of  a  great  land-!o<iked  harhor  the 
little  houses  of  bright  white  stone  that  make  up  the  town 
of  Albany  peep  out  from  among  geranium-covered  rocks. 
The  climate,  unlike  that  of  the  greater  portion  of  Australia, 
a  damp  and  tropical,  and  the  dense  scrub  is  a  mass  of  flower- 
ing bushes,  with  bright  blue  and  scarlet  blooms  and  curious- 
ly-CBl  leaves. 

The  contrast  between  the  scenery  and  the  people  of  West 
Anstraha  is  great  indeed.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Al- 
lany  were  represented  by  a  tribe  of  filthy  natives— tall,  half- 
Btarved,  their  heads  bedaubed  with  red  ochre,  and  their  feces 
iineared  with  yellow  clay;  the  "colonists"  by  a  gang  of 
fiend-faced  convicts  working  in  chains  upon  the  esplanade, 
wd  a  group  of  scowling  expirees  hunting  a  monkey  with 
bulldogs  on  the  pier;  while  the  native  women,  half  clothed 
in  tattered  kangaroo-skins,  came  slouching  past  with  an  as- 
pect of  defiant  wretchedness.  Work  is  never  done  in  West 
Aastralia  utiless  under  the  compulsion  of  the  lash,  for  a  sim- 
ilar degradation  of  labor  is  produced  by  the  use  of  convicts 
M  by  that  of  slaves. 

Settled  at  an  earlier  date  than  was  South  Australia ; 
West  Australia,  then  called  Swan  River,  although  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  colonies,  was  so  soon  ruined  by  the  free  gift 
'o  the  first  settlers  of  vast  territories  useless  without  labor 
^&t  in  1 S49  she  petitioned  to  be  made  a  penal  settlement, 
»nd  though  at  the  instance  of  Victoria  transportation  to  the 
Anstralias  has  now  all  but  ceased,  FreemaTvt\ft  "PYVsoiiSa  sC-Si. 
tie  aiost  considerable  convict  eslabUshmeuX.  ^wft  ^oaftwo 
y>n>ss  tke  eeaa. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  10,000  convicts  or 
emancipists  within  the  "  oqlony,"  of  whom  1500  'were  in 
prison,  IBOO  in  private  service  on  ticketa-of-leave,  while  loOO 
had  served  oat  their  time,  and  over  5000  had  been  released 
upon  conditional  pardons.  600  of  the  convicts  had  arrived 
from  England  in  1805.  Out  of  a  total  population,  &ee  and 
convict,  of  20,000,  the  offenders  in  the  year  bad  numbered 
nearly  3500,  or  more  than  oue-sislh  of  the  people,  counting 
■women  and  children. 

If  twenty  years  of  convict  labor  seem  to  have  done  but 
little  for  the  settlement,  they  have  at  least  enabled  ua  to 
draw  the  moral  that  transportation  and  free  immigration  can 
not  exist  side  by  side  :  the  one  element  most  overbear  aed 
destroy  the  other.  Id  Western  Australia  the  convicts  and 
their  keepera  form  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population,  and 
the  district  is  a  great  English  prison,  not  a  colony,  and  ei- 
ports  but  a  little  wool,  a  little  sandal-wood,  and  a  little  eol- 
ton. 

Western  Australia  is  as  unpopular  with  the  convicts  as 
with  free  settlei's :  fifty  or  sixty  convicts  have  succeBsfnllT 
escaped  from  the  aettlemeot  within  the  last  few  years.    From 
twenty  to  thirty  escapes  take  place  annually,  but  the  men 
are  usually  recaptured  within  a  month  or  two,  although  shel' 
tered  by  tiie  people,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  tioket-of' 
leave  men  or  ex-convicts.     AhseonderB  receive  a  hundre<5- 
lashes  and  one  year  in  the  chain-gang,  yet  from  sixty  to  seV 
euty  unsuccessful  attempts  are  report.ed  every  year. 

On  the  road  between  Albany  and  Hamilton  I'saw  a  ma*^ 
at  work  in  ponderous  irons.  The  sun  was  striking  down  o«^ 
him  in  a  way  that  none  can  fancy  who  have  no  experience 
of  Weateni  Australia  or  Bengal,  and  his  labor  was  of  th  ^ 
heaviest ;  now  ho  had  to  prize  up  huge  rocks  with  a  croTf^ 
bar,  now  to  handle  pick  and  shovel,  now  to  use  the  ramme*" 
under  the  eye  of  an  armed  warder,  who  idled  in  the  shad,  * 
by  the  road-side.  This  was  an  "  escape-man,"  thus  treate^^ 
with  a  view  to  cause  him  to  cease  his  continual  endeavors  Iv^^ 
get  away  from  Albany.  No  wonder  that  the  "  chain-gang  '* 
system  is  a  failure,  and  the  number  both  of  attempts  an-*3 
actual  escapes  larger  under  it  t\va.ii  \»e^wcft  \)&fc  mVtc&iiRSJs*'*' 
oftbie  tremendous  punishment. 
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Many  of  the  "  escapes  "  are  made  with  no  other  view  than 
to  obisia  a  momentary  changi^  of  scene.  Oa  the  last  return 
trip  of  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed  from  Adelaide  to  King 
Greorge's  Soand  a  convict  coal-man  was  found  built  up  in  the 
coal-heap  or  deck:  he  and  his  mates  at  Albany  had  drawn 
lots  to  settle  which  of  them  should  be  thus  packed  off  by 
the  help  of  the  others  "  fur  a  change."  Of  ultimate  escape 
there  could  be  no  chance ;  the  coal  on  deck  could  not  fail  to 
l>e  exhausted  within  a  day  or  two  after  ieaving  port,  and 
this  they  knew.  When  be  emerged,  black,  hall-smothered, 
and  nearly  starved,  from  his  hiding-place,  he  allowed  himself 
to  he  qnletly  ironed,  and  so  kept  till  the  ship  reached  Ade- 
laide^ when  he  was  given  up  to  the  authorities,  and  sent  back 
to  Albany-  for  punishment.  Acts  of  this  clasff  are  common 
enough  to  have  received  a  name.  The  offenders  are  called 
^*  bolters  for  a  change." 

A  convict  has  been  known,  when  marchijig  in  his  gang, 
suddenly  to  liil  up  his  spade  and  split  the  skull  of  the  man 
■*vho  walked  in  front  of  him,  thus  courting  a  certain  death 
ior  no  reason  but  to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  toil.  An- 
other has  doubled  his  punishment  for  fun  by  calling  out  to 
tie  magistrates:  "Gentlemen,  pray  remember  that  I  am  eib 
titled  to  an  iron-gang,  because  this  is  the  second  time  of  my; 
Absconding." 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  the  advance  of  England 

Is  the  many-sided  character  of  the  foi"m  of  early  settlement : 

Central  Korth  America  we  plant  with  Mormons,  New  Zeat 

land  with  the  runaways  of  oar  whaling-ships,  Tasmania  and 

l3ortions  of  Australia  with  onr  transported  felons.     Trans-  ■ 

;{}ortatiou  has  gone,  through  many  phases  since  the  system 

^.ook  its  rise  in  the  exile  to  the  colonies  under  Charles  IL  of 

the  moss-troopers  of  Northumberland.     The  plan  of  forcing- 

the  exiles  to  labor  as  slaves  on  the  plantations  was  introduced- 

^^n  the  reign  of  George  n.,-and  by  an  act  then  passed  offend" 

Biera  were  actually  put  up  to  auction,  and  knocked  down  to 

Bhnen  who  undertook  to  transport  them,  and  make  what  thej; 

^^iould  of  their  labor.     In  1 786  an  Order  m  Council  named 

the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  andt\io  aijaiiiiaH.X'^'Sx&'fe  ^'*>*Mi 

epft(  to  which  transpo nation  beyo-nl  t^\e  %fta.%  ^idv^iNss^  &r 

JeoietijujdiH  1T87  the  black  bar  ■waaAiawiimi'^^^l  **=-'^'=^ 
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the  page  of  history  which  records  the  foundation  of  the  cot 
f  of  New  South  Wales.  SVom  that  time  to  the  present 
day  the  world  has  witnessed  the  portentous  sight  of  greiit 
countries  in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  people,  the  whole 
of  the  handicraftsmen,  are  convicted  felons. 

There  being  no  free  people  whatever  in  the  "  colonies" 
when  first  formed,  the  governors  had  no  choice  but  to  appoint 
convicts  to  all  the  ofiieial  situatioua.  Tlie  conseqaence  n 
robbery  and  corruption.  Recorded  sentences  were  altered 
by  the  convict  clerks,  free  pardons  and  grants  of  land  were 
sold  for  money.  The  conviot  overseers  forced  their  gani 
to  labor  not  for  Government,  but  for  themselves,  securing  sfr 
crecy  by  the  unlimited  supply  of  rum  to  the  men,  who  itf 
turn  bought  native  women  with  all  that  they  conld  spare, 
On  the  sheep-stations  whole  herds  were  stolen,  and  those  from 
neighboring  lands  driven  in  to  show  on  muster-days.  EaoF 
mous  fortunes  were  accumulated  by  some  of  the  emano- 
pists,  by  fraud  and  infamy  rather  than  by  prudence,  we  are 
told,  and  a  vast  number  of  convicts  were  soon  at  large  in 
Sydney  town  itself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  police. 
As  the  settlements  waxed  in  years  and  size,  the  si/ns  of  ci 
vict  parents  grew  up  in  total  ignorance,  while  such  few  fre( 
settlers  as  arrived — "  the  ancients,"  as  they  were  styled,  o* 
"  the  ancient  nobility  of  Botany  Bay  " — wore  wholly  depend*^ 
ent  on  convict  tutors  for  the  education  of  their  children — th* 
"  corn-stalks  "  and  "  currency  girls ;"  and  cock-fighting  wa< 
the  chief  amusement  of  both  sexes.  The  newspapers  wert 
without  exception  conducted  by  gentlemen  convicts,  or  "  spe^ 
oials,"  as  they  were  called,  who  were  assigned  to  the  edltoiS 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  police  force  itself  was  composed  of' 
ticket-of-leave  men  and  "  emancipists."  Convicts  were  thnB 
the  only  school-masters,  the  only  govemesses,  the  only  nurBes, 
the  only  journalists,  and,  as  there  were  even  conviot  clergys 
men  and  convict  university  professors,  the  training  of  t" 
youth  of  the  land  was  committed  almost  exclusively  to  i. 
felon's  care. 

A  petition  sent  home  from  Tasmania  in  184S  is  simpltf 
and  pathetic ;  it  is  from  tlie  parents  and  guardians  resident 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  set  forth  that  there  are  13,000' 
children  growing  up  in  the  colony,  tUatwlthinsix  years  a 
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lft,O0O  conviots  ha\'e  been  turned  into  the  islanfl,  and  of 
tliese  but  4000  women.     The  result  is  that  their  children  are 
Iwought  up  in  the  midst  of  profligacy  and  degradation. 
»    The  lowest  depth  of  villainy,  if  in  such  universal  infamy 
degrees  can  be  conceived,  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  parties 
Working  in  the  "chain-gangs"  on  the  roads.     "Assignees" 
too  bad  even  for  the  whip  of  the  haraheat,  or  the  "  beef  and 
veer"  of  the  most  lenient  master,  brutalized  still  further,  if 
bat  were  possible,  by  association  with  those  as  vile  aa  them- 
fdves,  and  followed  about  the  country  by  women  too  infa- 
itous  even  for  service  in  the  houses  of  the  up-country  settlers 
ir  in  the  gin-palaces  of  the  towns,  worked  in  gangs  upon  the 
toads  by  day,  whenever  promises  of  spirits  or  the  hope  of  to- 
teoco  could  induce  them  to  work  at  all,  and  found  a  compen- 
jfttion  for  such  unusual  toil  in  nightly  quitting  their  camp,  and 
Iraversing  the  country,  robbing  and  murdering  those  they 
bet,  and  sacking  every  homestead  that  lay  in  their  track. 
'     The  clerk  in  charge  of  one  of  the  great  convict  barracks 
Iras  himself  a  convict,  and  had  an  understanding  with  the 
iaeu  under  his  care  that  they  might  prowl  about  at  night 
ksd  rob,  on  condition  that  they  should  share  their  gains  with 
Jim,  and  that,  if  they  were  found  out,  he  should  himself  pros- 
Tsoute  them  for  being  absent  without  leave.     Juries  were  com- 
j|K>sed  either  of  convicts  or  of  publicans  dependent  on  the 
r«<»ivictB  for  their  liveliliood,  and  convictions  were  of  neces- 
'fity  extremely  rare.     Ina  plain  case  of  murderthe  judge  was 
""  lown  to  say, "  If  I  don't  attend  to.  the  recommendation  to 
these  fellows  will  never  find  a  man  guilty  again ;" 
jurymen  would  frequently  hand  down  notes  to  the  coun- 
:!  for  the  defense,  and  bid  him  give  himself  no  trouble,  as 
y  intended  to  acquit  their  friend. 
The  lawyers  were  mostly  convicts,  and  perjury  in  the 
lurtfl  was  rife.     It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  a  Roy- 
Commission  by  a  magistrate  of  New  South  Wales  that  a 
'dney  free  immigrant  once  had  a  tailor'a  bill  sent  in  which 
le  did  not  owe,  he  having  been  but  a  lew  weeks  in  the  colony, 
instructed  a  lawyer,  and  did  not  himself  appear  in  court. 
Ee  afterward  heard  that  he  had  won  his  case,  for  the  tailoi- 
the  bill,  but  the  immigrant's  lawyer, "to  save 
luhle,"  liad  called  a  witness  who  swore  lo  baVim^  "^fu^W.^ 
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which  settled  the  ciwe.     Sometimes  there  were  not  only  co 
vict  witneasca  and  convict  jurore,  but  convict  judges. 

The  assignment  syatem  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  ii 
provement  upon  the  jail,  but  its  only  certain  result  was  that 
convict  master  and  convict  man  used  to  get  diTAnk  together, 
while  a  night  never  passed  without  a  burglary  in  Sydney. 
Many  of  the  convicts'  miatresses  -went  out  Irbm  England  at 
Government  free  emigrants,  taking  with  them  funds  sub- 
scribed by  the  thieves  at  home  and  money  obtained  by  tli( 
robberies  for  which  their  "fancy  men"  had  been  convicted, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Sydney  succeeded  in  getting  their 
paramours  assigned  to  them  as  convict  servants.  Such  wu 
the  disparity  of  the  sexes  that  the  term  "wife"  was  a  laixk- 
eiy,  and  the  Female  Emigration  Society  and  the  Govern- 
ment vied  with  each  other  in  sending  out  to  Sydney  the 
worst  women  in  all  London  to  re-enforce  the  ranks  of  the 
convict  girls  of  the  Paramatta  factory.  Even  among  the 
free  settle™  marriage  soon  became  esti-emely  rare.  Convicts 
were  ot  the  head  of  the  colleges  and  benevolent  asylumsj 
the  custom-honse  officials  were  all  convicts;  one  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  office  of  attorney-general  took  for  his  clerk  a 
notorious  convict,  who  was  actually  re-committed  to  Batj^' 
urst  after  his  appointment,  and  yet  allowed  to  return  to  Sydt 
ney  and  resmne  bis  duties. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  assignment  eyB* 
tem  was  its  gross  micertainty.  Some  assigned  convio^ 
spent  their  time  working  for  high  wagee,  living  and  drini^ 
ing  with  their  masters ;  others  were  more  slaves.  WlietliQr,' 
however,  he  be  in  practice  well  or  ill  treated,  in  the  aseigoii 
ment  oi-  apprenticeship  system  the  convict  is,  under  whatevtt 
name,  a  slave,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  mast-er  who,  tbougb 
he  can  not  himself  ilog  his  "  servant,"  can  have  him  fioggeA 
by  writing  a  note  or  sending  his  compliments  to  bis  neigt^i 
bor  the  magistrate  on  the  next  run  or  tiirm.  The  "  wjlip-*' 
puig-housea  "  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  had  their  parallel. 
in  New  South  Wales;  a  look  or  word  would  cause  the  huiy 
rying  of  the  servant  to  the  post  or  the  forge  as  a  preliii " 
ry  to  a  month  in  the  cbain-gang  "  on  the  joads."  On  thtf, 
other  hand,  under  the  assignment  system  nothing  can  pre*. 
vest  skilled  convml  workmen  being  ^aid  and  ^ampMEfid.^ 
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I  Iheir  masters,  whose  interest  it  evidently  beeomea  to  get  out 

of  them  all  the  work  possible  by  excessive  indulgoace,  as  in- 

I   telligeot  labor  can  not  be  produced  through  the  machiDery 

of  the  whipping-post,  but  may  be  through  that  of  "beef  and 

beer" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  interest  of  the  free  set- 
tlers, cruelty  was  in  practice  commoner  than  indulgence. 
I  Fifty  and  a  hundred  lashes,  months  of  solitary  confinement, 
I  jcars  of  labor  in  chains  on  the  roads,  were  laid  upon  convicts 
fcr  saoh  petty  offenses  as  brawling,  drunkenness,  and  dieo- 
ce.  In  1836,  among  the  28,000  convicts  then  in  New 
Sunth  Wales,  there  were  22,000  summary  convictions  for  dia- 
Wderly  or  dishonest  conduct,  and  in  a  year  the  average  was 
iOOO  floggings  and  above  100,000  lashes.  In  Tasmania, 
vhere  the  convicts  then  numbered  15,000,  the  summary  oon- 
viotbuB  were  16,000,  and  the  lashes  50,000  a  year. 

Hie  criminal  retunm  of  Tasmania  and  Now  South  Wales 

contain  the  condemnation  of  the  transportation  system.     In 

tile  single  year  of  1834  one-seventh  of  the  free  population 

ofVan  Diemen's  Land  were  summarily  convicted  of  drunk- 

lu  that,  year,  in  a  population  of  37,000, 15,000  were 

convicted  before  the  courts  for  various  ofl'enaes.     Over  a 

hundred  persons  a  year  were  at  that  time  sentenced  to  death 

in  New  South  Wales  alone.     Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  con- 

_  victa  served  their  time  without  incurring  additional  punish- 

I  meut  from  the  police,  but  those  who  thus  escaped  proved  in 

I  aitor-life  the  worst  of  all,  and  even  Government  officials  were 

t&roed  into  admitting  that  transportation  demoralized  far 

nnoTe  persons  than  it  reformed.     Hundreds  of  assigned  con- 

P^Ots  made  their  escape  to  the  back  country,  and  became 

|:|iadi-riU]gers ;  many  got  down  to  the  coast,  and  crossed  to 

lihe  Pacific  islands,  whence  they  spread  the  infamies  of  New 

■South  Wales  throughout  all  Polynesia.     A  Select  Commit- 

Itee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  in  words  characteris- 

K^^cof  our  race,  that  these  convicts  committed,  in  New  Zea- 

K  land  and  the  Pacific,  "outrages  at  which  humanity  shud- 

■  ders,"  and  which  were  to  be  deplored  as  being  "  injurious  to 

■  pur  commercial  interests  in  that  q\ia.rtCT  o?  ^Va  ^sit«.? 

K       IhtnaportatioB  to  New  South  Wa\«*  cam&ViW'i  wA-^^w* 
Eooswa.-  in  fifty  years  ?5,000  eoaViCts  W4  ^«*^ '^■^^"*-*^'^' 
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ed  to  that  colony,  and  30,000  to  the  little  Island  of  Tasmania    I 
in  twenty  years.  | 

Were  there  no  other  argnment  for  the  discontinuance  of  I 
transportation,  it  would  he  almost  enough  to  say  that  the  ' 
life  in  the  convict-ship  itself  makes  the  retbrmation  of  trans-  ^ 
ported  criminals  impossible.  Where  many  bad  men  are 
brought  together,  the  lew  not  wholly  corrupt  who  may  lie 
among  them  have  no  opportnnity  for  speech,  and  the  grain 
of  good  that  may  exist  in  every  heart  can  liave  no  chance 
for  life ;  if  not  inclination,  pride  at  least  leads  the  "  old  hand" 
to  put  down  all  acts  that  are  not  vile,  all  words  that  are  not 
obscene.  Those  who  have  sailed  in  convict  company  say 
that  there  is  something  terrible  in  the  fiendish  delight  that 
the  "  old  hands  "  take  in  watching  the  steady  degradation  <rf 
the  "  new  chums."  The  hardened  criminals  invariably  meet 
the  less  vile  with  outrage,  ridicule,  and  contempt,  and  tie 
belter  men  soon  succumb  to  ruffians  who  have  crime  for  their 
profession,  and  for  all  their  relaxation  vice. 

To  describe  the  horrore  of  the  convict-ships,  we  are  toW, 
would  be  impossible.  The  imagination  will  scarce  suffice  to 
call  up  dreams  so  hideous.  Four  months  of  filthiness  in  i 
floating  hell  sink  ewen  the  least  bad  to  the  level  of  nnteaeli- 
able  brutality.  Mutiny  is  unknown ;  the  convicts  are  their 
own  masters  and  the  ship's,  but  the  shrewd  callousness  of 
the  old  jail-bird  teaches  all  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain- 
ed even  by  momentary  success.  Rage  and  violence  are  sel- 
dom seen,  but  there  is  a  humor  that  is  worse  than  blows- 
conversation  that  transcends  all  crime  in  infamy. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  last  traces  of  convict  disease  dw- 
appear  from  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales;  the  gold-find 
has  done  much  to  purify  the  air,  free  selection  may  lead  to  a 
still  more  bright  advance,  manufacturing  may  lend  its  help; 
but  years  must  go  by  before  Tasmania  can  be  prosperous  or 
Sydney  moral.  Their  history  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  have  to  save  West  Australia,  as  General  Bourke 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  saved  New  South  Wales,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample, not  picked  from  ancient  rolls,  but  from  the  records 
of  a  system  founded  within  the  memory  of  living  man,  and 
still  existent,  of  what  transportation  must  necessarily  be,  and 
what  it  may  easily  become. 
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''TJw  rCBultB  of  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  transportation 
Rfstem  in  the  abstract  are  far  from  satisfaclory.  If  deporta- 
be  considered  as  a  punishinent,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  find  a 
llrorBe,  Pumshmeut  should  be  equable,  reformatory,  deter- 
it,  cheap.  Transportation  is  the  most  costly  of  all  the  ptin- 
iBhmentg  that  are  known  to  ns ;  it  is  subject  to  variations  that 
in  not  be  guarded  against ;  it  is  severest  to  the  least  guilty, 
|tad  slightest  to  the  most  hardened ;  it  morally  destroys  those 
It^ho  have  some  good  remaining  in  them;  it  leaves  the  ruffian- 
^raalefactor  worse  if  possible  than  it  finds  him;  and,  while  it 
frightftitly  cruel  and  vindictive  in  its  character,  it  is  use- 
is  as  a  deterrent  because  its  natui'e  is  unknown  at  home. 
■aneportation  to  the  English  thief  means  exile,  and  nothing 
ore  ;  it  is  only  after  conviction,  when  far  away  from  his  «n- 
tHnght  associates,  that  he  comes  to  find  it  worse  than  death. 
festead  of  deterring,  transportation  tempts  to  crime  ;  instead 
preforming,  it  debases  the  bad,  and  confirms  in  villainy  the 
^ready  infamous.  To  every  bad  man  it  gives  the  worst 
(teipanions;  the  infiimous  are  to  be  reformed  by  association 
idi  thevUe;  while  its  eflTects  npon  the  colonies  are  described 
erery  petition  of  the  settlers,  and  testified  to  by  the  whole 
Btory  of  onr  plantations  in  the  antipodes,  and  by  the  pres- 
It  eondition  of  West  Australia.  We  have  come  at  last  to 
b&nsportarion  in  its  most  limited  and  restricted  sense ;  the 
^ly  remaining  step  is  to  be  quit  of  it  altogether. 
••  In  eonjunction  with  all  punishment  we  should  secure  some 
heans  of  separating  the  men  one  from  another  as  soon  aa  the 
Actual  panishment  is  terminated  :  to  settle  them  on  land,  to 
bettle  them  with  wives  where  possible,  should  be  onr  object. 
he  work  which  really  has  in  it  something  of  reformation  is 
■at  which  a  man  has  to  do,  not  in  order  that  he  may  avoid 
iiipping,  but  thai  he  may  escape  starvation  ;  and  it  is  from 
lis  point  of  view  that  transportation  is  defensible.  A  man, 
iowever  bad,  will  generally  become  a  usefiil  member  of  eoci- 
^y  and  a  not  altogether  neglectfiil  father  if  allowed  to  set- 
,'0e  npon  land  away  from  his  old  companions ;  bat  morbid 
^dencies  of  every  kind  are  strengthened  by  close  associa- 
Son  with  others  who  are  laboring  under  a  like  infirmity: 
And  where  the  fonner  convicts  are  allowed  to  hang  together 
notbm^  is  to  be  expected  better  than  tVaX  w\iii&i.N& 
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actually  found — namely,  a  state  of  society  where  i\ives  speed* 
ily  becomo  as  villainous  as  their  husbands,  and  where  chjl 
dren  are  brought  up  to  emulate  their  fathers'  crimes. 

To  keep  the  men  separate  from  each  other  atlcr  the  ex] 
ration  of  the  senteuce,  we  ueed  to  send  the  convicts  to  a  fait 
ly  populous  country,  whence  arises  this  great  difficulty :  if  w 
send  convicts  to  a  populone  colony  we  are  met  at  once  bji^ 
cry  that  we  are  foi'cing  the  workmen  of  the  colony  into  a  onf 
sided  competition  ;  that  we  are  offering  an  unbearable  insij 
to  the  free  population  ;  that,  in  attempting  to  reform  the  fi 
on  by  allowing  him  to  be  absorbed  into  the  colonial  aociet} 
we  are  degrading  and  corrupting  the  whole  community  o 
the  chanoo  of  possible  benefit  to  our  English  villain.  On  thp 
other  hand,  if  we  send  our  convicts  to  an  uninhabited  land) 
Buch  as  Kew  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  were,  such  as  West 
Australia  is  now,  we  build  up  an  artificial  Pandemoniunik 
whither  we  convey  at  the  public  cost  the  pick  and  cream  ojE 
the  ruffians  of  the  world,  to  form  a  community  of  which  e 
member  must  be  sufficiently  vile  of  himself  to  corrupt  a  n^ 
tion. 

If  by  care  the  difficulty  of  which  I  have  spoken  can  hs 
avoided  transportation  might  be  replaced  by  short  sentence^ 
solitary  confinement,  and  low  diet,  to  be  followed  by  forc^ 
exile,  under  regulations,  to  some  selected  colony,  such  as  tlv 
Ghauts  of  Eastern  Africa,  opposite  to  Madagascar,  or  t^ 
highlands  that  skii-t  the  Zambesi  River.  Exile  after  puniabi 
ment  may  often  be  the  only  way  of  providing  for  ,couvict)^ 
who  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  return  to  th^ir.  formed 
ways,  The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  discharged  convictjl 
seeking  employment  are  too  terrible  for  them  not  to  accepi^ 
joyfully  a  plan  for  emigration  to  a  country  where  they  aig 
unknown. 

In  Western  Australia  transportation  has  not  been  i      _^^ 
subservient  to  colonization,  and  both  in  consequence  baT 
failed.  , 

On  going  on  board  the  Bombay  at  King  George's  Soun^ 
I  at  once  found  myself  in  the  East.  The  captain's  crew  q 
Malaya,  the  native  cooks  in  long  -wliite  ^owns,  the  Bomb^ 
aeranga  in  dark-blue  turbans,  Tei  cvttamfc-cta'iv&4»,M&.  ?,TOBEiiy 
>lJow  trowsera  ;  tho  negro  or  Ab^swma.-o.  B^Jtcw,-,  'Oaa  ^ 
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in  ooata  of  China-grass ;  the  Hindoo  deck-sweepera 
,ying  on  their  tomtoma  in  the  iiitei-vals  of  work ;  the  pnnk- 
la  below ;  the  Hindostanee  namea  for  every  thing  on  deck ; 
id,  above  all,  the  general  indolence  of  every  body,  all  told 
a  new  world. 

A  convict  clerk  auperintended  the  coaling,  which  took 

ie  before  we  left  the  harbor  for  Ceylon,  and  I  remarked 

it  the  dejection  of  hia  countenance  exceeded  that  of  the 

n-laborera  who  worked  in  irons  on  the  quay.     Tliere  is  a 

|iide-fipread  belief  in  England  tliat  unfair  favor  is  shown  to 

i^gentlemen  convicts."     This  ia  simply  not  the  case ;  every 

iSuc&ted  prisoner  ia  employed  at  in-door  work,  for  which  he 

||l<snited,  and  not  at  road-making,  in  which  he  might  be  uae- 

hSB ;  but  tiiere  are  few  cases  in  which  he  would  not  wish  to 

techange  a  poeitioa  full  of  hopeless  degra^tion  for  that  of 

ko  ont-door  laborer,  who  passes  through  his  daily  routine 

idgery  (far  from  the  prison)  unknown,  and  perhaps  in  his 

all  but  free.     The  longing  to  change  the  mattock  for 

an  ia  the  result  of  envy,  and  confined  to  those  who,  if 

Itened  to,  would  prove  incapable  of  pursuing  the  pen-driver's 

ipation. 

Under  a  fair  and  freshemng  breeze  we  left  the  port  of  Al- 
iny,  happy  to  escape  from  a  jail  the  size  of  India,  even  those 
'«8  who  had  been  forced  to  pass  only  a  few  days  in  West 
kUstralia. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AUSTEAIiA. 

IPAc^NO  the  deck  with  difficulty  as  the  ship  tore  through 
Be  lava-covered,  a eas  before  a  favoring  gale  that  caught  na 
"  T  Cape  Lewin,  some  of  ua  discussed  the  prospects  of  the 
rest  Southland  aa  a  whole. 

In  Australia,  it  is  often  said,  we  have  a  second  America  in 
ft  iofency ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  not  be- 
B  BO  used  to  trace  the  march  of  empire  on  a  westward 
',,  through  Persia  and  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome,  then 
f  Germany  to  England  and  America,  that  we  arc  too  readily 
repared  to  accept  the  probability  of  its  onward  course  to 
»Pa£dfia 
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The  progress  of  Australia  has  been  singularly  rapid.  In 
1830  her  popnlation  was  under  40,000  ;  in  1860  it  numbered 
1,600,000 ;  nevertlieleas  it  is  questionable  how  far  the  prog- 
ress \rill  continue.  The  natural  conditions  of  America  in 
Australia  are  exactly  reversed.  All  the  best  lands  of  Aus- 
tralia are  on  her  coast,  and  these  are  already  taken  up  by 
Bettlers.  Australia  has  three-quarters  the  area  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  will  ever  support  a  dense  pop- 
ulation throughout  even  half  her  limits.  The  uses  of  the 
northeru  territory  have  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  the  interior 
of  the  continent  is  far  from  being  tempting  to  the  settler. 
Upon  the  whole,  ijt  seems  likely  that  almost  all  the  imperfect- 
ly-known regions  of  Australia  will  in  time  be  occupied  by  pas- 
toral Crown  tenants,  but  that  the  area  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions is  not  likel;f  to  admit  of  indefinite  extension.  The  cen- 
tral district  of  Australia,  to  the  e.Ytent,  perhaps,  of  half  the 
entire  continent,  lies  too  far  north  for  winter  rains,  too  far 
South  for  tropical  wet  seasons,  and  in  these  vast  solitudes  ag- 
riculture may  be  pronounced  impossible,  sheep-farming  diffi- 
cult. There  will  be  no  dilEculty  in  retaining  in  tanks,  or  rais- 
ing by  means  of  wells  sufficient  water  for  sheep  and  cattli 
stations,  and  the  wool,  tallow,  and  even  meat,  will  be  carrii 
by  those  railways  for  which  the  country  is  admirably  fitted. 
while  the  construction  of  locks  upon  the  Murray  and  its  tril 
Qtaries  will  enable  steamers  to  carry  the  whole  trade  of  tht^-^ 

Riverina.     So  far,  all  is  well,  but  the  arable  lands  of  Austra 

Ha  are  limited  by  the  rains,  and  apparently  the  liini^^^  sad ' 

ly  narrow  one,  ^^^ 

Once  in  a  while  a  heavy  winter  rain  falls  in  the  interior  ^^i 

grass  springs  up,  the  lagoons  are  filled,  the  up-country  sqnaf ' 

ters  make  their  fortunes,  and  all  goes  prosperously  for  a  time,  - — ■ 

Accounts  reach  the  coast  cities  of  the  astonishing  fertility  ot" 

the  interior,  and  hundreds  of  settlers  set  off  to  the  remotest;;^^^ 

districts.     Two  or  three  years  of  drought  then  follow,  and-^x^ 

&11  the  more  enterprising  squatters  are  soon  rumed,  with  &-^fl 

gain,  however,  sometimes  of  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of^^l 

country  to  civilization.  ^| 

Hitherto  the  AustraWana  bave  -aQl  -made  ao  much  as  they  H 

shouM  have  done  of  the  counMy  \.\\^\.  "'v?.  rn'Owcv.  ■Or«ct  tiaotih,  fl 

l^e   vant  of  railroads  \a  TOoreAViAc.    'gftCTg.  mb,  \i^  ^w^j^ 
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milee  of  railway  in  all  Australia — far  less  than  the  amonnt 
"  by  the  single  infant  State  of  Wisconain.     The  Bums 

(nt  upon  the  Victorian  lines  have  deterred  the  colonists 

m  completing  their  railway  system.     £10,000,000  sterling 

re  spent  upon  200  miles  of  road,  through  easy  country  in 
hich  the  land  cost  nothing.  The  United  States  have  made 
arly  40,000  miles  of  railroad  for  leas  than  £300,000,000 
n-ling ;  Canada  made  her  2000  miles  for  £20,000,000,  or 
1  times  as  much  railroad  as  Victoria,  for  only  twice  the  ■ 
>ney.  Cuba  has  already  more  miles  of  railroad  than  all 
iBtTalia. 

Small  as  are  the  inhabited  portions  of  Australia  when 
mpared  with  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  United 
ates,  this  country  nevertheless  is  huge  enough.     The  part 

Queensland  already  peopled  is  five  times  larger  than  the 
Enited  Kingdom.  Soath  Australia  and  West  Australia  are 
ich  of  them  nearly  as  large  as  British  India,  but  of  these 
llonies  the  greater  part  is  desert.  Fertile  Victoria,  the  size 
!  Great  Britab,  is  only  a  thirty-fourth  part  of  Australia. 

In  fiioe  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  good  agri- 
lltural  country  known  to  exist  in  Australia  the  diepropor- 
nnate  size  of  the  great  cities  shows  out  more  clearly  than 

r.  Even  Melbourne,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  has 
much  the  air  of  a  magnified  Hobarton,  of  a  city  with  no 
Snntry  at  ita  back,  of  a  steam-hammer  set  up  to  crack  nuts, 
neensland  is  at  present  free  from  the  burden  of  gigantic 
ties,  Igit  then  Queensland  is  subject  to  the  greater  danger  • 
If  becoming  what  is  in  reality  a  slave  republic 

Morally  and  intellectually,  at  all  events,  the  colonies  are 
fcriving.  A  literature  is  springing  up,  a  national  character 
being  grafted  upon  the  good  Englisli  stock.  What  shape 
le  Australian  mind  will  take  is  at  present  somewhat  doubt- 
t  In  addition  to  considerable  shrewdness  and  a  purely 
UCOD  capacity  and  willingness  to  combine  for  local  objects, 
e  find  in  Australia  an  admirable  love  of  simple  mirth  and 
'serious  distaste  for  prolonged  labor  in  one  direction,  while 
k  downrightnesa  and  determination  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
gmarkable  in  America,  are  loss  noliceaWe  ^leve. 

JZe  extravagance  begotten  of  the  traliliou  o^  eAo'sX'A' 

m'iuvi'ot  been  without  effect,  and  the  Bett\eT»  w     ' "       ' 


«f 
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nually,  it  is  computed,  food  which  would  support  in  Edtoj 

a  population  of  twice  their  aumbere.  Thie  wastefulness  i%,j 
however,  in  some  degree  a  eonsequeuee  of  the  neceasai 
habits  of  a  pastoral  people.  The  8000  tons  of  tallow  espoi 
ed  annually  by  the  Aualratias  are  said  to  represent  the  hoik] 
ing  down  of  sheep  enough  to  feed  half  a  million  of  peopli 
a  tweh'emonth. 

Australian  manners,  like  the  American,  resemble  tbt 
French  rather  than  the  British — a  resemblance  traceable, 
perhaps,  to  the  essential  democracy  of  Australia,  Ameiim, 
and  France.  One  surface-point  which  catches  the  eye  in  aay 
Australian  ball-room  or  on  auy  race-course  is  clearly  to  bfl 
referred  to  the  habit  of  mind  produced  by  democracy — ilia 
fact,  namely,  that  the  women  dress  with  great  expense  and 
care,  the  men  with  none  whatever.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  true 
of  Americana,  Australians,  and  French. 

Unlike  aa  are  the  Australiana  to  the  British,  there  is  neTe> 
theleas  a  singular  mimicry  of  British  foims  and  ceremoniu 
in  the  colonies,  which  ia  extended  to  the  most  trifling  detoili 
of  public  life.  Twice  in  Australia  was  I  invited  to  minisl 
rial  dinners,  given  to  mark  the  approaching  close  of  the  ec 
sion;  twice  also  waa  I  present  at  university  celebrations, 
which  home  whimsicalities  were  closely  copied.  The  gofi 
emors'  messages  to  the  Colonial  Parliaments  are  travestif 
of  those  which  custom  in  Sogland  leads  us  to  call  "iJiS 
queen's,"  The  very  phraseology  is  closely  followed.  WS 
find  Sir  J.  Manners  Sutton  gravely  saying,  "  The  represent?" 
atives  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  aod  of  fn| 
Government  have  agreed  to  an  arrangement  on  the  bordoj 
duties  .  .  ."  The  "  my  "  in  a  democratic  country  like  Via 
toria  strikes  a  stranger  as  pre-eminently  incongruous,  if  i 
absurd. 

The  imitation  of  Cambridge  forms  by  the  University 
Sydney  is  singularly  close.     One  almost  expects  to  see  th| 
familiar  blue  gown  of  the  "  bull-dog  "  thrown  across  the 
of  the  first  college  servant  met  within  its  precincts.     Chwti 
ceilor.  Vice-chancellor,  Senate,  Syndicates,  and  even  PrOQ 
tors,  all  arc  here  in  the    antipodes.     Registrar,  professoi 
"  seniors,"  feea,  fines,  and  "  petitions  with    the  tluiTeraii 
seal  attached;"  "Board  of  Classical  Studies" — tjia-wj 
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MTporstion  nits  in  borrowed  plumage ;  the  very  names  of 
>e  colleges  are  being  imitated  :  we  find  already  a  St.  John's. 
lie  Calendar  reads  like  a  pan>dy  on  the  volume  issued  every 
larch  by  Messrs.  Deighton.  Rules  upon  matriculation,  upon 
he  granting  of  teetatnurs;  prize-books  stamped  with  college 
3  are  named ;  ad  euntkm  degrees  are  known ;  and  we 
e  imitations  of  phraseology  oven  in  the  announcement  of 
(rixes  to  "  the  most  diatinguished  candidates  for  Itonors  in 
ch  of  the  aforesaid  schools,"  and  in  the  list  of  subjects  for 
e  Moral  Science  tripos.  Lent  Terra,  Trinity  Term,  Mich- 
telmas  Term  take  the  place  of  the  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall 
FemiB  of  the  less  pretentious  institutions  in  America,  and 
Qto  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  the  regulations  upon 
Paeademic  costume,"  and  on  the  "respectful  salutation"  by 
ttnder-grsd nates  of  the  "  fellows  and  professors  "  of  the  Uni- 
vefsily.  The  situation  on  a  hot-wind  day  of  a  member  of 
On  Senate,  in  "  black  silk  gown,  with  hood  of  scarlet  cloth 
riged  with  white  fur  and  lined  with  blue  silk,  black  velvet 
toucher  cap,"  all  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  clothing,  it  ia  to 
1» presumed,  can  be  knagined  onlyby  those  who  know  what 
llot  winds  are.  We  English  are  great  acclimatizers :  we 
We  oarried  trial  by  jury  to  Bengal,  tenant-right  to  Oude, 
'Sod  caps  and  gowns  to  be  worn  over  loongee  and  paejama  at 
tWoutta  University.  Who  are  we,  that  we  should  cry  out 
Igainst  the  French  for  "  caiTying  France  about  with  them 
everywhere  ?" 

The  objects  of  the  founders  are  set  forth  in  the  charter  as 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  knowledge ;"  but  as  there  is  no  theological  fac- 
ulty, no  religious  test  or  e.vercise  whatever,  the  philosophy 
fif  the  first  portion  of  the  phrase  is  not  easily  undei'stood. 

In  no  Western  institutions  is  the  radicalism  of  Western 
^iwnght  BO  thoroughly  manifested  as  in  the  universities ;  in 
0  English  colonial  institutions  is  conservatism  so  manifest. 
le  contrast  between  Michigan  and  Sydney  ia  far  more  strik- 
g  than  that  between  Harvard  and  old  Cambridge. 
Of  the  religious  position  of  Australia  there  is  little  to  be 
'" ;  the  Wesleyans,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians  are  stroog- 
^  imd  the  other  denominations  weaker,  than  they  are  at 
iq>tV3^  general  mingling  of  incongmoaft  ei^ec^A  wa&  qI  : 
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conflicting  races,  characteristic  of  colonial  life,  extends  to  jt- 
ligiouB  buildings.  The  graceful  Wesleyan  chnrch,  the  Chi- 
nese josa-hoase,  and  the  Catholic  cathedral  Btand  not  far  I 
apart  in  Melbonme.  In  Australia  the  misture  of  blood  ia  not 
yet  great.  In  South  Anstralia,  where  it  ia  moat  complete, 
the  CathoIicB  and  WesleyanB  have  great  strength.  Angli- 
oauism  is  naturally  strongest  where  the  race  is  most  eiclo-  J 
aively  British — in  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales. 

As  far  as  the  coast-tracts  are  concerned,  Australia,  a 
be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  individual  colonies,  is  | 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  lard  of  great  tenancies,  and  becoming 
a  land  of  small  freeholds,  each  cultivated  by  its  owner.   It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  race,  this  is  a  happy  change.     When  English 
rural  laborers  commence  to  folly  realize  the  misery  of  their 
position  they  will  find  not  only  America,  but  Anstralia  also, 
open  to  them  as  a  refuge  and  future  home.     Looming  in  ihn 
distance,  we  still,  however,  see  the  Ameiican  problem  of 
whether  the  Englishman  can  live  out  of  England.     Can  he 
thrive  except  where  mist  and  damp  preserve  the  juices  of  bis  J 
frame?     He  comes  fi-om  the  fogs  of  the  Baltic  shores  and  J 
from  the  Flemish  lowlands ;  gains  in  vigor  in  the  ao 
of  New  Zealand.    In  Anstralia  and  America — hot  and  dry-^B 
the  type  has  already  changed.    Will  it  eventually  disappear 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  change  of  typ 
among  the  English  in  America  and  Australia  is  a  climftti 
adaptation  on  the  part  of  nature,  or  a  temporary  divergeoo 
produced  by  abnormal  canses,  and  capable  of  be" 
fied  by  care. 

Before  we  had  done  oar  talk  the  ship  wae  pooped  by  i 
green  sea,  which,  curling  in  over  her  taffraij,  swept  her  deott 
from  end  to  end,  and  our  helmsmen,  although  regnlsr  o" 
"  hard-a-weather  "  fellows,  had  difficulty  in  keeping  her  n; 
her  course.  It  was  the  last  of  the  gale,  and  when  v 
up  our  beds  upon  the  skylights  the  heavens  were  clear,  ol 
scud,  though  the  moon  was  still  craped  with  a  ceaselesB  n' 
of  cloud. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


(When  a  Briton  takes  a  survey  of  the  colonies  he  finds 
taoh  matter  for  surprise  in  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  part- 
imhip  which  exists  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
bnds.  No  reason  presents  itself  to  him  why  our  artisans 
M  merchants  should  be  taxed  in  aid  of  populations  far 
■ore  wealthy  than  our  own,  who  have  not,  as  we  have,  mil- 
pHEi  of  paupers  to  support.  We  at  present  tax  our  humblest 
ttuses,  we  weaken  our  defenses,  we  scatter  our  troops  and 
nUd,  and  lay  onrselves  open  to  panics  such  as  those  of  IB63 
m  1859,  in  order  to  protect  against  imaginary  dangers  the 
petralian  gold-digger  and  Canadian  farmer.  There  is  eome- 
Ifeg  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  taxing  St.  GUea's  for  the  sup- 

E  of  Melbourne,  and  making  Dorsetshire  agricultural  la- 
rg  pay  the  cost  of  defending  New  Zealand  colonists  in 
ri  ware, 
I  It  is  possible  that  the  belief  obtains  in  Britain  among  the 
Wt  educated  classes  of  the  community  that  colonial  ex- 
jitlises  are  rapidly  decreasing,  if  they  have  not  already  wholly 
nteppGared ;  but  in  fact  they  have  for  some  years  past  been 
ifesdily  and  continuously  growing  in  amount. 
r  As  long  as  we  choose  to  keep  up  such  propugnamda  as 
rattar,  Malta,  and  Bermuda,  we  must  pay  roundly  for 
!  also  must  for  such  costly  luxuries  as  our  gold- 
it  settlements  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  but 
e  confine  the  term  "  colonies  "  to  English-speaking,  white- 
iabitcdf  and  self-governed  lands,  and  exclude  on  the  one 
jpd  garrisons  such  as  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  other  mere  de- 
Imdencies  like  the  West  Indies  and  Ceylon,  we  find  that 
r  true  colonies  in  North  America,  Australia,  Polynesia, 
3  South  Africa  involve  us  nominally  in  yearly  charges  of 
Itaost  two  millions  sterling,  and,  really,  in  untold  expendi- 

all  ways  the  most  flagrant  case.    She  drawa 
three  millions  annnaUy  for  'hex  ^eteosA',  ^^ 
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inakeB  no  contribution  toward  the  cost ;  she  relies  mainly  on 
u3  to  defend  a  frontier  of  4000  miles,  and  she  excludes  our 
goods  by  prohibitive  duties  at  her  ports.  In  short',  colonial 
expenses  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  onr  fathers  bore  (ani 
that  not  ungrcdgiiigl£)  when  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
colonial  trade,  ave  borne  by  us  in  fiice  of  colonial  prohibitic 
What  the  tme  cost  to  us  of  Canada  may  be  is  unforttmatdf 
au  open  question,  and  the  loss  by  the  weakening  of  our  home 
forces  we  have  no  moans  of  computing ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that,  on  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  Canada  would  k 
debited  with  tlie  cost  of  a  large  portion  of  the  half-pay  and 
recruiting  sei-vices,  of  Horse  Guards  and  War-office  expenses, 
of  arms,  accoatrcments,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  stores,  and 
'  also  with  the  gigantic  expenses  of  two  oi  our  naval  sqoaJ- 
rouB,  we  can  not  but  admit  that  we  must  pay  at  least  three 
millions  a  year  for  the  liatrad  that  the  Canadians  profess  to 
bear  toward  the  United  States.  Whatever  may  be  the  case, 
however,  with  regard  to  Canada,  less  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  cost  of  the  Australian  colonies.  If  they  bore  a  por- 
tion of  the  half-pay  and  recruiting  expenses,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  troops  actually  employed  among  them  in  time'of 
peace,  and  also  paid  their  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  navy — a  share  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  their 
merchant  shipping — there  would  be  little  to  desire,  nnlesB, 
indeed,  we  should  wish  that,  in  exchange  for  a  check  upon  im- 
perial braggadocio  and  imperial  waste,  the  Australias  shoulil 
also  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  imperial  wars. 

No  reason  can  be  shown  for  our  spending  millions  on  the 
defense  of  Canada  against  the  Americans,  or  in  aiding  thi: 
New  Zealand  colonists  against  the  Maories,  that  will  uol 
apply  to  their  aiding  us  in  case  of  a  European  war  with 
France,  control  being  given  to  their  representatives  over  onl 
public  action  in  questions  o^imperial  concern.  Without  any 
such  control  over  imperial  action,  the  old  American  coionieM 
were  well  content  to  do  their  share  of  fighting  in  imperial 
wars.  In  1689,  in  1702,  and  in  1744  Massachusetts  attacked 
the  French,  and  taking  from  them  Nova  Scotia  and  others 
of  their  new  plantations,  handed  them  over  to  Great  Britain. 
Even  when  the  tax  time  came,  Massachusetts,  while  decla^ 
^M^  ib»t  the  English  Farliaiofiat  \i&6L  oo  n%b.t  to  tax  eolomesi 
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t  oa  to  H4y  ttiat  tlie  king  could  inform  them  of  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  service,  aud  that  they  were  ready  "to 
provide  for  them  if  required." 

It  is-  not  liliely,  however,  nowadays,  that  our  colonists  • 
would,  for  any  long  stretch  of  time,  engage  to  aid  us  in  our 
purely  European  wars.  Australia  would  scarcely  feel  herBelf 
deeply  interested  in  the  guarantee  of  Luxembourg,  nor  Can- 
ada in  the  affaire  of  Serria.  The  fact  that  we  in  Britain  paid 
our  share — or  rather  nearly' the  whole  cost — of  the  Maori 
wars  would  be  no  argument  to  an  Australian,  but  only  an 
additional  proof  to  him  of  our  extraordinary  folly.  We  have 
been  educated  into  a  habit  of  paying  with  complacency  oth- 
er people's  bills — not  so  the  Australian  settler. 

As  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  our  soldiers  are  not  used 
as  troops  at  all.  The  colonists  like  the  show  of  the  red-coats, 
and  the  militaiy  duties  are  made  up  partly  of  guard-of  honor 
work  and  partly  of  the  labors  of  police.  The  colonists  well 
know  that  in  time  of  war  we  should  immediately  withdraw 
our  troops,  and  they  trust  wholly  in  their  volunteers  and  the 
colonial  marine. 

As  long  as  we  choose  to  allow  the  system  to  continue,  the 
colonists  are  well  content  to  reap  the  benefit.  When  we  at 
last  decide  that  it  shall  cease  they  will  reluctantly  consent. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  if  we  were  to  insist  to  the 
utmost  upon  our  rights  as  toward  our  southern  colonies,  they 
would  do  more  than  gnimble  and  consent  to  our  demands ; 
and  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  our  asking  for  more  than 
pie  due. 

n  you  talk  to  an  intelligent  Australian  you  can  al- 
lays see  that  he  fears  that  separation  would  be  made  the 
r  the  equipment  of  a  great  and  costly  Australian 
I  more  necessary  then  than  now — and  that,  however 
B  may  talk,  he  would,  rather  than  separate  from  England, 
fe  least  do  his  duty  by  her. 

rThe  fear  of  conquest  of  the  Australian  colonies  if  we  left 
o  themselves  is  on  the  face  of  it  ridiculous.  It  is  suffi- 
)y  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  old  American  colonies,  when 
key  had  but  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  defended  them- 
es successfully  against  the  then  ail-powerful  French,  and 
i  bbera  is  no  instance  of  a  self-protected.  Eji^uJq.  toXo-K^ 
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being  conquered  by  ihe  foreigner.  The  American  colouia 
valued  60  highly  tlieir  independence  of  the  Old  Country  in  the 
matter  of  defeiiao  that  they  petitioned  the  Crown  to  be  al- 
lowed to  fight  for  themselves,  and  called  the  British  army  by 
the  plain  name  of"  grievance." 

As  for  our  so-called  defense  of  the  colonies,  in  war-time  we 
defAid  ourselves ;  we  defend  the  colonies  only  during  peace. 
In  war-time  they  are  ever  left  to  shift  for  themBelves,  ani 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  better  fit  to  do  so  were  they  io 
the  habit  of  maintaining  their  military  establishments  in  time 
of  peace.  The  present  system  weakens  us  and  them — us,by 
taxes  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  men  and  ships  ;  the  eol- 
onicH,  by  preventing  the  development  of  that  self-relianffi 
which  is  requisite  to  form  a  nation's  gi-eatness.  The  succesfr 
ful  encountering  of  difficulties  is  the  marking  feature  of  the 
national  character  of  the  English,  and  we  can  hardly  expeot 
a  nation  which  has  never  encountered  any,  or  whicli  has  been 
content  to  see  them  met  by  others,  ever  to  become  great 
In  short,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  colonies  are  a  source  of 
militaiy  weakuesB  to  ns,  and  onr  "  protection  "  of  them  is  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  colonists.  No  doubt  there  are  EtiU 
among  ua  men  who  would  have  wished  to  have  seen  Ameriea 
continue  in  union  with  England,  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  Russian  conscripts  are  chained  each  to  an  old  man — to 
keep  her  from  going  too  fast — and  who  now  consider  it  oar 
duty  to  defend  our  colonics  at  whatever  cost,  on  account  of 
the  "  prestige  "  which  attaches  to  the  somewhat  precarious 
tenure  of  these  great  lands.  With  such  men  it  is  impossible 
for  colonial  refoi-mers  to  argue :  the  stand-points  are  wholly 
difierent.  To  those,  however,  who  admit  the  injustice  of  tfw 
present  system  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  mother-conntry,  but 
who  fear  that  her  merchants  would  suffer  by  its  disturbance, 
inasmuch  as,  in  their  belief,  action  on  our  part  would  lead  to» 
disruption  of  the  tie,  we  may  plead  that,  even  should  separa- 
tion be  the  result,  we  should  be  none  the  worse  ofi'for  its  oc- 
currence. The  retention  of  colonies  at  almost  any  cost  has 
been  defended — so  far  as  it  has  been  supported  by  argument 
at  all — on  the  ground  that  the  connection  conduces  to  trad^ 
to  which  argument  it  is  sufficient  tci  atvwwCT  "Oma,  -wa 
ever  succeeded  in  Bhowing  ■w^t  eSecX  w^wi  \s»^%  "io^j 
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neocion  can  bave,  and  that  au  excellent  cxampk-s  to  ttic  con- 
kiry  we  have  the  fact  that  our  trade  with  the  Ionian  lelands 
■U  greatly  increased  eince  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom 
wGreece,  and  a  much  more  atriking  fact  than  even  this — 
namely,  that  while  the  trade  with  England  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation  is  only  four«levenths  of  its  total  external  trade, 
or  little  more  than  one-third,  the  English  trade  of  the  United 
Sutea  wae  in  I860  (hclbi-e  the  war)  nearly  two-thirda  of  ita 
totalexternal  trade,  in  1801  more  than  two-thirda,  and  in  1866 
(first  year  after  the  war)  again  foiir-eeventha  of  its  total 
trade.  Common  institutiona,  common  &ecdom,  and  common 
tongue  have  evidently  far  more  to  do  with  trade  than  union 
has ;  and  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  civilization  America 
is  a  truer  colony  of  Britain  than  is  Canada. 
,It  woald  not  be  difficult,  were  it  neceasary,  to  multiply  ex- 
jlea  whereby  to  prove  that  trade  with  a  country  does  not 
ipear  to  be  affected  by  union  with  or  Beparation  from  it. 
egypt  (even  when  wo  carefully  exclude  from  the  returns  la- 
Han  prodnce  in  traneport)  sends  us  nearly  all  such  produce 
as  she  esports,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  largely  con- 
trol the  Government,  and  tliat  we  have  much  less  footing  in 
the  country  than  the  Italians,  and  no  more  than  the  Anstrians 
or  Spanish.  Our  trade  with  Australia  means  that  the  Aus- 
tralians want  something  of  ua  and  that  we  need  something 
of  them,  and  that  we  exchange  with  them  our  produce  as  we 
do  in  a  larger  dogi-ee  with  the  Americans,  the  Germans,  and 
the  French, 

The  trade  argument  being  met,  and  it  being  remembered 
that  our  colonies  are  no  more  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  popu- 
lation than  they  would  be  if  the  Great  Mogul  ruled  over 
seen  by  tlie  fact  that  of  every  twenty  people  who 
Hve  the  TJnitod  Kingdom  one  goes  to  Canada,  two  to  Auh- 
f^ia,  and  sixteen  to  the  United  States,  we  come  to  the  "  ar- 
'  which  consists  in  tho  word  "prestige."     When  ex- 
l^ned,  this  cry  seems  to  mean  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ut- 
BT,  extent  of  empire  is  power — a  doctrine  under  which 
»ril  ought  to  benioeteen  and  ahalf  times,  and  China  twen- 
X  times  as  powerful  as  France,     Perhaps  Uiebe^t  a.YW«tv 
■edoetriaeisasHnpJe  contradiction:  t\\o»ew\\o^a.\'ft  tcwV 
Iprf  with  most  care  well  know  that  at,  aW,  xnae?.  e:t\»-Q.V 
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of  empire  has  been  weakness.     England's  real  empire  Ti 
small  enough  in  1S50,  yet  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  Tier  1 
"  prestige  "  ever  reached  the  height  it  did  while  the  Crom- 
wellian  admirals  swept  the  seas.     The  idea  conveyed  by  the  I 
words  "  mother  of  free  nations  "  is  every  bit  as  go   ~ 
oontaified  in  the  cry  "  prestige,"  and  the  argument  that,  as  I 
tha  colonists  ai-e  British  subjects,  wo  have  no  right  to  ciwt  I 
them  adrift  bo  long  as  they  wish  to  continue  citizens,  is  b' 
dently  no  answer  to  those  who  merely  urge  that  the  colonist; 
should  pay  their  own  policemen. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  the  possession  of  "ool^  1 
onien  "  tends  to  preserve  us  from  the  curse  of  small  islaDd  1 
countries,  the  dwarfing  of  mind  which  won  Id  otherwise  make  | 
us  Guernsey  a  little  magnified.     If  this  be  true,  it  ie  a.  poir- 
erfiil  argument  in  favor  of  continuance  in  the  present  syatsreu 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  our  real  preservation  from 
the  insulaiity  we  deprecate  is  not  to  be  found  in  t' 
sion  of  true  colonies — of  plantations  such  as   Ameriuii,isl 
short— rather  than  in  that  of  mere  dependencies.     ~ 
which  raises  us  above  the  provincialism  of  citizenship  of  lltlUj 
England  is  our  citizenship  of  the  greater  Saxondom  i 
includes  all  that  is  best  and  wisest  in  the  world. 

From  the  foundation  separation  would  be  harmless,  i 
not  of  necessity  follow  the  conclusion  separation  is  to  be  A 
sired.     This  much  only  is  clear — that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  \ 
demand  that  Austraiia  should  do  her  duty. 

With  the  more  enlightened  thiiJcei-s  of  England  separs-  | 
tion  from  the  colonies  has  for  many  years  been  a,  favoriw  i 
idea,  but  as  regards  the  Australias  it  would  hardly  be  adTJ*"! 
able.    K  we  allow  that  it  is  to  the  interest  both  of  onr  raM  I 
and  of  the  woi'Id  that  the  Australias  should  prosper,  we  have  1 
to  ask  whether  they  would  do  so  in  a  higher  degree  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  mothei--coun  try  than  if  they  remained  connect- 
ed with  her  and  with  each  other  by  a  federation.     It  has 
often  been  said  that,  instead  of  the  varying  relations  wluo'i 
now  exist  between  Britain  and  America,  we  should  have  we" 
a  perfect  friendship  had  we  but  permitted  the  American  col- 
onies to  go  their  way  in  peace ;  but  the  example  does  O 
Jiold  in  the  ease  of  Auatralia,  w^jasiW  Sa  'V^  ^ta  ia« 
to  go  at  ail. 
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Uiider  Beparation  we  ehould,  perhaps,  find  the  colonii's 
hetter  emigration- fields  for  our  surplus  population  than  they 
are  at  present.  Many  of  our  emigrants  who  flock  to  the 
United  States  are  attracted  by  the  idea  that  they  are  going 
to  become  citizens  of  a  new  nation  instead  of  dependents 
upon  an  old  one.  On  the  separation  of  Australia  from  En- 
gland we  might  expect  that  a  portion  of  these  eentimcntai- 
iats  would  be  diverted  from  a  colony  necessarily  jealous  of  us 
BO  long  aa  we  hold  Canada,  to  one  which  from  accordance  of 
interests  is  likely  to  continue  friendly  or  allied.  This  argn- 
mect,  however,  would  have  no  weight  with  those  who  desire 
the  independence  of  Canada,  and  who  look  upon  America  as 
still  onr  colony- 
Separation,  we  may  then  conclude,  though  infinitely  bet^ 
n  a  continuance  of  the  existing  one-sided  tie,  would  in 
'healthier  state  of  our  relations,  not  be  to  the  interest  of 
ritain,  although  it  would  perhaps  be  morally  beneficial  to 
Jtistralia.  Any  relation,  however,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
isting  one  of  mutual  indifference  and  distrust.  Recogniz- 
X  the  fact  that  Australia  has  come  of  age,  and  calling  on  ■ 
ar,  too,  to  recognize  it,  we  should  say  to  the  Australian  col- 
iflts,  "  Our  present  system  can  not  continue ;  will  you 
nend  it,  or  separate  ?"  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
(  na  is  that  we  should  "  drift "  blindly  into  separation. 

After  all,  the  strongest  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  sep- 
ration  is  the  somewhat  paradoxical  one  that  would  bring 
B  a  step  nearer  to  the  virtual  confederation  of  the  English 
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"We  failed  to  sight  the  Islaud  of  Cocoas,  a  territory  wbeW 
John  Robs  is  kifig — a  worthy  Scotchman  who,  haviug  settled 
down  in  mid-ocoan  Bome  huudredB  of  miles  from  any  poit^ 
proceeded  to  annex  himself  to  Java  and  the  Dutch, 
ing  remonstrated  with,  he  was  made  to  see  hia  error;  an^ 
being  appointed  governor  of  and  consul  to  himself  and  labw 
ers,  now  hoists  the  uniou-jack,  while  his  island  has  a  red  line 
drawn  under  its  name  upon  the  map.  Two  days  after  quifr 
ting  John  Boss's  latitude  we, crossed  the  line  in  the  heoTj, 
noonday  of  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms.  The  sun  itself  pas*- 
ed  the  equator  the  same  day  ;  so,  after  having  left  Anstralai 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  Asia  in  tiw 
early  spring.  Mist  obscured  the  skies  except  at  dawn  bhH 
sunset,  when  there  was  a  clear  air,  in  which  floated  cirro- 
cumuli  with  flat  bases — clouds  cut  in  hatf,  as  it  seemed 
and  we  were  all  convinced  that  Homer  must  have  seen  the' 

"  A  regular  and  uniform  Bjslem  of  spelling  of  native  iramei  and  olfc* 
words  has  lately  been  broofiliD  inio  common  use  in  India,  and  adopted  bf 
tlio  Government.  Hot  without  hesitation  I  havo  decided  opon  ignoring  ''"' 
improvement,  and  corfining  mjaclf  to  Hpelling  known  to  ood  ased  bj  ilis 
EnRliah  iti  England,  for  whom  especially  I  am  writing. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  eyslem  in  the  Bpelling,  and  chat  it  i»  seieD- 
tifically  absurd ;  neTenhelcsa  the  new  GrDTemmenl  spelling  is  not  yet  iraffi- 
ciently  well  understood  in  England  to  warrant  its  use  in  a  bo9k  intoudedfe 
general  circulation.    The  scientific  spoiling  is  not  always  an  impi 
to  the  eye,  moreover ;  Talookdars  of  Onde  may  not  be  right,  bnt  it  ia  a 
er  phrase  than  "  Taainlchdars  of  Awdh  ;"  and  it  will  probably  be  long 
fore  wo  io  England  write  "  kuli  "  for  coolie,  or  adopt  the  spelling      ~ 
hordes. " 
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iDdian  Ocean,  so  completely  did  the  sea  in  the  equatorial  belt 
realize  hia  epithet  "  purple  "  or  "  wine-dark."  All  day  long 
the  flying  fish  —  "those  good  and  excellent  creatures  of 
God,"  as  Drake  styled  them — were  skimming  over  the  wa- 
ter on  every  side,  Tlio  Elizahethan  captain-,  who  knew 
their  delicaoy  of  taste,  attributed  their  freedom  from  the 
jisual  alime  of  fish  aud  their  wholesome  nature  to  "  their 
Bontinned  exercise  in  both  air  and  water,"  The  heat  was 
roat,  and  I  made  the  discovery  that  Australians  as  well  as 
jnericans  can  put  their  feet  above  their  heads.  It  may  be 
Inserted  that  the  height  above  the  deck  of  the  feet  of  pas- 
sogers  on  board  ocean  steamers  varies  directly  as  the  heat, 
ad  inversely  as  the  number  of  hours  before  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  crossed  the  line  we  sight 
d  a  large  East  Indiamao  lying  right  in  our  course,  and  so 
ttle  way  was  she  making  tliat,  on  coming  up  with  her,  wo 
ad  to  port  our  helm  in  order  not  to  run  her  down.  She 
tailed  as,  and  we  lay  to  while  she  sent  a  boat  aboard  us  with 
ier  mail ;  for  although  she  was  already  a  mouth  out  from 
*alcntta  and  bound  for  Loudon,  our  letters  would  reach  home 
Cf&re  she  was  around  the  Cape — a  singular  commentary 
pon  the  use  of  sailing-ships  in  the  Indian  seas.  Before  the 
oat  had  left  our  side  the  ships  had  floated  so  close  together 
trough  attraction,  that  we  had  to  make  several  revolutions 
•ith  the  screw  in  order  to  prevent  collision. 
.  "When  we,  who  were  all  sleeping  upon  deck,  were  aroused 
ly  the  customary  growl  from  the  European  quartermaster 
jf  "  Four  o'clock,  sir  I  Going  to  swab  decks,  sir !  Get  up 
jr !"  given  with  the  flare  of  the  lantern  in  our  eyes,  we  were 
till  over  a  hundred  miles  from  Galle ;  but  before  the  sun 
md  risen  we  caught  sight  of  Adam^s  Peak,  a  purple  mass 
ipon  the  northern  sky,  and  soon  we  were  racing  with  a  French 
Ae&mer  from  Saigon,  and  with  a  number  of  white-sailed  na- 
ive craft  from  the  Maldives,  Within  a  few  hours  wc  were 
i  anchor  in  a  small  bay  surrounded  with  lofty  cocoa-palms, 
Q  which  were  lying,  tossed  by  a  rolling  swell,  some  dozen 
pg«  steamers,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm — the  harbor  of  Point 
Iq  Galje.  Every ,  ship  was  flying  her  ensign,  and  in  the 
lamp,  hot  air  the  old  tattered  union-jacks  seemed  brilliant 
jwd  theduUgreea  of  the  cocoa-pa\mB\«eam&^toaf 
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zling  emerald-     The  bccdb  wanted  but  the  bright  plumage 
of  the  Panama  macaws. 

Once  seated  m  the  piazza  of  the  Oriental  Company's  ho- 
tel, the  bent  managed  in  the  East,  I  had  before  me  a  c 
scene.  Along  the  Btreots  were  pouring  silent  crowds  of  lali 
and  graceful  girls,  as  we  at  the  first  glance  supposed,  wew^ 
ing  white  petticoats  and  bodices,  their  hair  carried  offthfl 
face  with  a  decorated  hoop  and  caught  at  the  back  by  a  h  _' 
tortoise-shell  comb.  As  they  drew  near  mustaches  began  W' 
show,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  men,  while  walking  with 
them  were  women  naked  to  the  waist,  combless,  and  far  mora 
rough  and  "  manly "  than  their  husbands.  Petticoat  an4 
chignon  are  male  institutions  in  Ceylon,  and  time  after  tiine 
I  had  to  look  twice  before  I  could  fix  the  passer's  sex.  Mj 
nile  at  last  became  to  set  down  every  body  that  was  wont 
anly  as  a  man,  and  every  body  that  was  manly  as  a  womaa, 
Cinghalese,  Kandians,  Tamils  from  South  India,  and  MoormeB. 
with  crimson  caftans  and  shaven  crowns,  formed  the  body  of 
the  great  crowd ;  but  besides  these  there  were  Portugueee, 
Chinese,  Jews,  Arabs,  Parsees,  Englishmen,  Malays,  Dntet 
men,  and  half-caste  burghers,  and  now  and  then  a  veiled  Ara- 
bian woman  or  a  Veddah— one  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitanttE 
of  the  isle,  Ceylon  has  never  been  independent,  and  in  11 
singular  mixture  of  races  her  ports  bear  testimony  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  foreign  conquests. 

Two  American  missionaries  were  among  the  passers-by, 
but  one  of  them,  detecting  strangers,  came  up  to  the  piasa 
in  search  of  news.  There  had  been  no  loss  of  national  clia^ 
acteriatica  in  these  men  ;  they  were  brimful  of  the  mijctaw 
of  eai-nestness  and  quaint  profanity  which  distinguishes  tti» 
New  England  Puritan;  one  of  them  described  himself  to  mfl 
as  "just  a  kind  of  journeyman  soul-saver  like." 

The  Australian  strangers  were  not  long  left;  immolested 
by  more  serious  intruders  than  grave  Vermonters.  The  cry 
of  "  baksheesh  " — an  Arabian  word  that  goes  from  Gibraltar 
to  China,  and  fi-om  Ceylon  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  whioH 
has  reached  us  in  the  form  of ."  boxes,"  in  our  phrase  Christ* 
wss-boxea — was  the  first  natwa  woti.\-\i&Mi\5v  Ute  East)'. 
at  GalJe,  as  it  was  afterward  tVie  \aat,  at  kV-Mmiwa.  ftoa* 
:/re  beggars  was  an  Albinoj^^^aa  ac^^v^TH 
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of  those  strange  sports  of  nature  fi'om  whom  Cinghalese 
tradition  asserts  the  Europetui  riiees  to  be  sprung. 

The  beggars  were  soon  driven  off  by  the  hotel  servants, 
ind  better  licensed  plunderers  began  their  work,  "  Ah 
lafeer,  ah  rupal,  ah  imral,  ah  mooney  stone,  ah  opul,  ah  amtit, 
3i!"  was  the  cry  from  every  quarter,  and  jewel-sellers  of  all 
be  nations  of  tlie  East  descended  on  us  in  a  swarm.  "Ma 
jfivee  yon  written  guarantee  dis  real  stone ;"  "  Yes,  dat  real 
tone;  but  dia  good  stone — dat  no  good  stone — no  water. 
Lh,  see  1"  "  Dat  no  good  stone.  AJi,  sahib,  you  tell  good 
tone ;  all  dese  bad  stone,  reg'lar  England  stone.  You  go  by 
text  ship?  No?  Ah,  den  you  come  see  me  shop.  Dese 
iiip-passenger  stone— humbuk  stone.  Ship  gone,  den  you 
ome  me  shop  ;  see  good  stone.  When  you  come  ?  eh  ?  when 
ou  come?"  "Ah  safeer,  ah  catty-eye,  ah  pinkee  collal !" 
Seanwhile  every  Galle-d welling  European,  at  the  bar  of  the 
lotel,  was  adding  to  the  din  by  shouting  to  the  jiative  serv- 
tnts,  "  Boy,  turn  out  these  fellows,  and  stop  their  noise." 
raliis  cry  of  "  boy  "  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Dutch  times :  it  was 
^e  Hollander's  term  for  his  slave,  and  hence  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  inferior  race.  The  first  servant  that  1  heard  called 
'boy"  was  a  tottering,  white-haired  old  man. 

ITie  gems  of  Ceylon  have  long  been  famed.  One  tliou- 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  the  Chinese  rec- 
irds  tell  ns  that  Ceylon,  then  tributary  to  the  empire,  sent 
(resents  to  the  Brother  of  the  Moon,  one  of  the  gifts  being  a 
■lapis-lazuli  sphtoon."  It  is  probable  that  some  portion  of 
the  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  which  are  annually 
'  wrbed  in  this  small  island,  but  four-fifths  the  size  of  Ire- 
id,  is  consumed  in  the  setting  of  the  precious  stones  for 
,tive  use ;  every  one  yoa  meet  wears  four  or  five  heavy 
rings,  and  sovereigns  are  melted  down  to  make  gold 
imaments. 
Bushing  away  from  the  screaming  crowd  of  peddlers,  I 
int  with  some  of  my  Australian  friends  to  stroll  upon  the 
nparts  and  enjoy  the  evening  salt  breeze.  We  met  sever- 
bodies  of  white-faced  European,  sauntering  lite  ourselves, 
id  dressed  like  us  in  white  trowsei-s  and  loose  white  i,aftkel% 
id  pith  hats.  Wh&t  we  looked  like  1  do  wot  ^.wo-^J  ,''ci^^ 
resembled  shipa'  stewards.     At  \aat  it  atT\).aV  t:c&  \!osX 
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they  were  soldierB,  and  npon  inqniring  I  found  that  these 
waahcd-out  dawdlers  repreaeuted  a  Biitish  regiment  of  llie 
line.  I  was  by  this  time  UBed  to  see  linesmen  out  of  scarlet, 
having  beheld  a  parade  in  bush-ranger  beards  and  blue-aerge 
"jumpers"  at  Taranaki,  in  New  Zealand  ;  but  one  puts  up 
easier  with  the  soldier-bush-ranger  than  with  the  Boldi£> 
steward. 

The  climate  of  the  day  had  been  exquisite  with  its  bright 
air  and  cooling  breeze,  and  I  had  begun  to  think  that  thoae 
who  knew  Acapulco  and  Echuca  could  afford  to  laugh  attlia 
East  with  its  thermometer  at  68°.  The  reckoning  came  at 
night,  however,  for  by  dark  all  the  breeze  was  gone,  and  ths 
thermometer,  instead  of  falling,  had  risen  to  90°  when  I  lay, 
down  to  moan  and  wait  for  dawn.  As  I  was  dropping  off 
to  sleep  at  about  four  o'clock  a  native  came  round  aai 
cloned  the  doora  to  shut  out  the  dangerous  land-breeze  that 
springs  up  .at  that  hour.  Again,  at  half-past  five,  it  wa* 
cooler,  and  I  had  began  to  doze,  when  a  cannon-ahot;  fired 
apparently  under  my  bed,  brought  me  upon  my  feet  witk 
Bomething  more  than  a  start.  I  remembered  the  saying  of 
the  Western  boy  before  Petersbui^  when  he  heard  for  tb« 
first  time  the  five  o'clock  camp-gun,  and  called  to  his  next. 
neighbor  at  the  fire,  "  Say,  Bill,  did  you  hap  to  hear  how 
partic'iar  loud  the  day  broke  just  now?"  for  it  was  thS 
morning-gan,  which  in  Ceylon  is  always  fired  at  the  eamt 
time,  there  being  less  than  an  hour's  difference  between  th 
longest  and  shortest  days.  Although  it  was  'still  pitch  dark 
the  bugles  began  to  sound  the  reveille  on  every  side — ^in  th 
infantry  lines,  the  artillery  barracks,  and  the  lines  of  t 
Malay  regiment,  the  well-known  Ceylon  Rifles.  Ten  mia 
utes  afterward,  when  I  had  bathed  by  lamplight,  I  was  est 
Ing  plantains  and  taking  my  morning  tea  in  a  cool  room  1^ 
by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  so  short  is  the  April  twi 
light  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  useless  to  consult  the  thermometer  about  heat : 
European  can  labor  in  the  open  air  in  South  Australia  witi 
the  thermometer  at  310°  in  the  shade,  while  with  a  thermoB 
eter  at  88"  the  nights  are  imbeataMe  ia  Ceylou.     To  ( 
oorer  whether  the  climate  of  a  ^\ace\ie  veaW^  "Vol,  "sxtta 
Jta  aewspapera ;  and  U  you  find  tte  Vea\.  -c^iCOTiea, -^«^7i 
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lip  yonr  mind  that  it  is  a  variable  climate,  but  if  no 
Temarkable  heat "  ur  similar  anno lui cements  appear  then 
roTi  may  be  sure  tliat  you  are  in  a  permanently  hot  place. 
t  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  in  the  tropica  ever  talks  of 
(tropical  heat." 

In  BO  equable  a  climate  the  apathy  of  the  Cinghalese  is 
sot  surpriBiug ;  but  they  are  not  merely  lazy,  they  are  a 
BDwardly,  effeminate,  aiid  Tevengeful  race.  They  sleep  and 
moke,  and  smoke  and  sleep,  rousing'  themselves  only  once 
1  the  day  to  snatch  a  bowl  of  curry  and  rice  or  to  fleece  a 
rhita  man ;  and  so  slowly  do  the  people  run  the  race  of  life 
lat  even  elephantiasis,  common  here,  docs  not  seem  to  put 
le  sufferer  far  behind  liis  fellow-meu.  Buddhism  is  no  mys- 
sry  when  expounded  under  this  climate.  See  a  Sevf  Cin- 
halese  stretched  in  the  shade  of  a  cocoa-palm,  and  you  can 
woeive  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged  for  ten  thousand  years 
jntemplating  his  own  perfection. 

The  second  morning  that  I  spent  in  Galle  the  captain  of 
le  Sombay  was  kind  enough  to  send  his  gig  for  me  to  the 
anding-steps  at  dawn,  and  his  Malay  crew  soon  rowed  me 
the  ship,  where  the  captain  joined  me,  and  we  pulled 
the  harbor  to  Watering-place  Point,  and  bathed  in 
shallow  sea,  out  of  the  reach  of  sharks.  When  we  had 
Teased  we  went  on  to  a  jetty  to  look  into  the  deep  water 
OBt  struck  by  the  rising  sun.  I  should  have  marvelled  at 
le  translucency  of-the  waters  had  not  the  awful  clearness 
(ith  which  the  bottom  of  the  Canadian  lakes  stand  revealed 
evening  light  been  fresh  within  my  memory,  but  here  the 
ittom  was  fairly  paved  with  corallines  of  inconceivable 
tailliancy  of  color,  and  tenanted  by  still  more  gorgeons  fish. 
"the  two  that  bore  the  palm  one  was  a  little  fish  of  maza- 
G  blue,  without  a  speck  of  any  other  color,  and  perfect 
I  in  shape ;  the  second,  a  silver  fish,  with  a  band  of  soft 
trown  velvet  round  its  neck  and  another  about  its  tail.  In 
still  more  sheltered  cove  the  fish  were  so  thick  that  dozens 
f  Moors  were  throwing  into  the  water,  with  the  arm-twist 
f  a  fly-fisher,  bare  hooks,  which  they  jerked  through  the 
boal  and  into  the  air,  never  failing  to  bring  tWia.Ai.'^cV's'Oos\ 
bb  a  Sah,  caught  most  times  by  the  fin. 

Ktb&  svening  two  of  ua  tried  a,  native  &mii«  ^S-  »'^c«8J 
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where  Ciiighalese  gentlemen  dine  when  they  come  into  Galle 
on  business.  Our  fare  was  aaibllows:  First  course  :  a  curry 
of  the  delicious  seir-flah,  a  sort  of  mackerel ;  a  prawn  curryj 
a  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  eurry ;  a  Brinjaleurry,  andadisln, 
made  of  jack-fruit,  garlic,  and  mace ;  all  washed  down  by  icai 
water.  Second  course:  plantains,  and  very  old  arrack  io 
thimble^l asses,  followed  by  black  coffee.  Of  meat  there  wis- 
no  sign,  as  the  Ciughalese  rarely  touch  it;  and,  although  vt 
liked  our  vegetarian  dinner,  my  friend  passed  a  criticiEm  in 
action  on  it  by  dining  again  at  the  hotel-ordinary  one  hour 
later.  We  agreed,  too,  that  the  sickly  smell  of  cocoa-nut 
would  cleave  to  us  for  weeks. 

Starting  with  an  Australian  friend  at  the  dawn  of  nij 
third.day  in  the  island  I  took  the  coach  by  the  coast-road  to 
Columbo.     We  drove  along  a  magnificent  road  in'anaveni 
of  giant  cocoa-nut-palms',  with  the  sea  generally  within  et 
sightj  and  with  a  native  hut  at  each  few  yards.    Every  V 
or  three  miles  the  road  crossed  a  lagoon  alive  with  ba^en^i 
and   near  the  bridge  was  generally  &  village,  bazar,  aud- 
Bnddliist  temple,  built  pagoda-abapc  and  filled  with  worship- 
e\-8.     The  road  was  thronged  with  gayly-dreased  Ciughalese; 
and  now  and  again  we  would  pass  a  Buddhist  priest  in  eak. 
fron-colored  robes  hastening  along,  hia  umbrella  borne  ovat*' 
him  by  a  boy  clothed  from  top  to  toe  in  white.     The  nmbi 
las  ot  the  priests  are  of  yellow  silk,  and  shaped  like  ours, ' 
other  natives  carry  fiat-topped  umbrellas,  gilt,  or  colored 
and  black.     The  Cinghalese  farmers  we  met  travelling 
their  temples  in  carts  drawn  by  tiny  bullocks.     Such  was 
brightness  of  the  air  that  the  people,  down  to  the  very  ' 
gars,  seemed  clad  in  holiday  attire. 

As  we  journeyed  on  we  bagan  to  find  more  variety  in  tl 
scenery  and  vegetation,  and  were  charmed  with  the  acarl< 
blossomed  cotton-tree,  and  with  the  areca,  or  betel-nut-j 
The  cocoa-nut  groves,  too,  were  carpeted  with  an  uat 
growth  of  orchids  and  ipecacuanha,  and  here  and  there  wi 
a  bread-fruit-tree  or  a  hibiscus. 

In  Ceylon  we  have  retained  the  Dutch  posting  systei 

and  small  light  coaches,  drawn  by  four  or  six  small  horses 

a  gallop,  run  over  exceUeut  ioa4a,  cMt^\i^^,\ie*\i&%  ftw: 

Jfengere^  two  boys  behind,  w\io  aW\A  iurvoM.'iVi  miNwsm^^w 
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les  or  pasBengers  obstruct  the  mails,  and  who  at  night 
■y  torahes  high  iii  the  air  to  light  the  road.     Thus  wo 
ihed  through  the  bazars  and  cocoa-groves,  then  acroHS  the 
ilden  sands  covered  with  rare  shells,  and  fi-iuged  on  the  one 
Trith  the  bright  blue  daneiiig  sea,  dotted  with  many  a 
sail,  and  on  the  other  side  with  deep  green  jungle,  in 
lich  were  sheltered  dark  lagoons.     Once  in  a  while  we 
luld  drive  out  on  to  a  plain,  varied  by  clumps  of  fig  and 
,ip  treea,  and  looking  to  the  east  would  sight  the  purple 
inntains  ot  the  central  range ;  then,  dashing  again  into  the 
ironged  bazars,  would  see  little  but  the  bright  palm-trees 
"ieved  upon  an  azure  sky.     The  road  is  one  continuous  vil- 
:e,  for  the  population  is  twelve  times  as  dense  in  the  west- 
m  as  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Ceylon.     No  wonder  that 
ffa  tbonsand  natives  have  died  of  cholera  within  the  last  few 
pontha  1     All  this  dense  coast  population  is  supported  by  the 
ocoa-nut,  for  there  are  in  Ceylon  200,000  acres  under  cocoa- 
IRlms,  whioh  yield  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  million  co- 
bnuts a  year,  and  are  worth  two  milUone  sterling. 
r   K'ear  Bentott*?,  where  we  had  lunched  off  horrible  oysters 
(f  the  pearl-yielding  kind,  we  crossed  the  Kaluganga  Kiver, 
Icnsely  fringed  with  mangrove,  and  in  its  waters  saw  a  py- 
^n  swiming  bravely  toward  the  shore.     Snakes  are  not  so 
Ebrmidable  as  land-leeches,  the  Cingbaleee  and  planters  say, 
fXti  no  one  heat's  of  many  persons  being  bitten,  tliot^h  a 
g^at  reward  for  an  antidote  to  the  cobra  bite  has  lately  been 
j^S^red  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore. 

,  Aa  we  entered  what  the  early  maps  style  "The  Christian 
iCyngdom  of  Columbo,"  though  where  they  found  their 
fhristiaDB  no  one  knows,  our  road  lay  through  the  cinnamon 
Kardena,  which  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  as  they  no  iongiT 
Eny,  attbongh  the  cinnamon  laurel  is  a  spice-grove  in  itsell', 
MpTing  cinnamon  from  its  bark,  camphor  from  the  roots,  clove- 
KU  from  its  leaves.  The  plant  grows  wild  about  the  island, 
Kid  ia  out  and  peeled  by  the  natives  at  no  cost  save  that  of 
^wldren's  labor,  which  they  do  not  count  as  cost  at  all.  The 
^Eene  in  the  gardens  that  still  remain  was  charming :  the  cin- 
Bunon-lanrel  bushes  contrasted  well  with  \be  xeA  %cft,Mi5i- 
^gB air  was  alive  with  dragon-flies,  molha,  anft.  Vm^e^\>c-^'^'**' 
^al^jtlieeoitaess  of  the  evening  bveeaeiiaiWna.^vM-Q'a-^'^ 
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hftlf-caste  Dntch  "  burglier  "  fiiniilies  of  the  city,  wlio  were 
driving  and  waltcing  clothed  in  white,  the  ladies  witli  their 
jet  hair  dressed  with  natural  flowers.  The  setting  sun  threw 
brightnesa  without  heat  into  the  gay  scene. 

A  friend  who  had  horeBS  ready  lor  ns  at  the  hotel  where 
the  mail-coach  stopped  said  that  it  was  not  too  late  for » 
ride  through  the  ibrt  or  Euroi»ean  town  inside  the  walls;  so 
cantering  along  the  esplanade,  where  the  officers  of  Ihe  gsr- 
i-ison  were  enjoying  their  evening  ride,  we  eroaaed  the  raosl, 
and  found  ourselves  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  gracefiil 
street  in  the  world  :  a  double  range  of  long  low  houses  of 
bright  white  atone,  with  deep  piazzas,  buried  In  massea  of 
bright  foliage,  in  which  the  fire-flies  were  beghniing  to  play. 
In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  an  Italian  campanile,  which  serves 
at  once  as  a  belfry,  a  clock-tower,  and  a  light-house.  In  lie 
morning  before  sunrise  we  climbed  this  tower  for  the  view. 
The  central  range  stood  up  sharply  on  the  eastern  sky  as  the 
sun  was  still  hid  behind  it,  and  to  the  south-east  there  tow- 
ered high  the  peak  where  Adam  mourned  hia  eon  a  hundred 
years.  In  color,  shape,  and  height  the  Cinghalese  Alps  re- 
semble the  Central  Apennines,  and  the  view  from  Colnmbo 
is  singularly  like  that  from  Pesaro  on  the  Adriatic.  As  we 
looked  landward  from  the  campanile  the  native  town  was 
mirrored  in  the  lake,  and  outside  the  city  the  white-conted 
trorfps  were  marching  by  companies  on  to  the  parade-ground, 
whence  we  could  faintly  hear  the  distant  bands. 

Driving  back  in  a  carriage  shaped  like  a  street  cab,hiil 
with  fixed  Venetians  instead  of  sides  and  windows,  we  visit- 
ed the  curing  establishment  of  the  Ceylon  Cofiee  Oompsnji 
where  the  coffee  from  the  hills  is  dried  and  sorted.  ITlW" 
sands  of  native  girls  are  employed  in  cofFee-picidng  at  the 
various  stores,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  whole  of  this  la- 
bor is  not  wasted,  the  berries  being  sorted  according  to  thei' 
shape  and  size — characteristics  which  seem  in  no  way  to  »f- 
fect  the  flavor.  The  Ceylon  exporters  say  that  if  we  cho"»* 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  shapely  as  for  ill-shaped  berrie«,i' 
is  no  business  of  theirs  to  refuse  to  humor  us  by  sorting. 

The  most  remarkable  inelvltttVoTx  to  CoVaisAici  \a  the  steaiO 
&ctory  where  the  Government  TOaVe  ot  -me-ai  wie\\  loa^"®', 
eiyas  tiieir  experts  certify  cannoX-^je  4«a\^.'«"A'B.iiS.MCi-^?^ 
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tte  works  existing  in  the  island.  The  Government  ele- 
phants are  kept  at  the  same  place,  but  I  found  them  at  work 
«p  country  on  the  Kandy  road. 

In  passiog  through  the  native  town  npon  Slave  Island  we 
Mw  Bome  French  Catholic  prieBta  in  their  working  jungle 
dresHeB  of  blue  seige.  They  have  met  with  singular  eucceas- 
«  in  Ceylon,  having  made  150,000  converts,  while  the  En- 
glish and  American  nuBsious  have  between  them  only  30,000 
natives.  The  Protestant  missionaries  in  Ceylon  complain 
much  of  the  planters,  whom  they  accuse  of  declaring  when 
Ihey  wish  to  hire  men  that  "no  Christiiin  need  apply;"  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics 
esn  make  converts  among  the  self-supported  "  Moormen,"  the 
totivt,  pushing  inhabitants  of  the  ports,  wfio  are  Moliainmed- 
ans  to  a  man.  The  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Catho- 
licB  among  the  Cinghalese  seems  to  be  the  remarkable  eam- 
MtnesB  ot  the  French  and  Italian  miseionary  priests.  Our 
^glish  missionaries  in  the  East  are  too  often  men  incapable 
*f  bearing  fatigue  or  climate ;  ignorant  of  every  trade,  and 
inferior  even  in  teaching  and  preaching  powers  to  their  ri- 
Vsk  It  is  no  <asy  matter  to  spread  Christianity  among 
we  Cinghalese,  the  inventors  of  Buddhism,  the  most  ancient 
*od  moat  widely-spi'ead  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  Ev- 
fify  Buddhist  firmly  believes  in  the  potential  pertection  of 
ttian,  and  js  incapable  of  understanding  the  ideas  of  original 
sin  and  redemption ;  and  a  Cinghalese  Buddhist — passionless  - 
liinieelf— can  not  comprehend  the  passionate  worship  that 
Christianity  requires.  The  Catholics,  however,  do  not  neg- 
leot  the  Eastern  field  for  missionary  labor.  Four  of  their 
I'isbops  from  Cochin  China  and  Japan  were  met  by  me  in 
Galle  upon  their  way  to  Rome. 

Onr  drive  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  visit  to  the  oM 
Dutch  quarter— a  careful  imitation  of  Amsterdam;  indeed, 
one  of  its  roads  still  bears  the  portentous  Batavian  name  of 
^hm  Street.  Their  straight  canals  and  formal  lines  of  trees 
the  Hollanders  have  carried  with  them  throughout  the  world ; 
W  in  Oolumbo,  not  content  with  manufacturiivg  iTaU,*^^^ 
Canals,  that  began  and  ended  in  a  waU,thc^  iVvi?,  ^te.^V  ^vCv 
^c/a/Iaiea  to  recall  their  well-loved  Hague. 
ShBrnmeerening  I  set  off  by  the  new  raWwitj  ^ot  Ua»&^ 
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and  Nuwara  Ellia  (pronounced  Nooralia),in  the  hills.     Hav- 

j  no  experience  of  the  climate  of  mountain  regioue  ' 
tropi(!8, 1  expected  a  merely  pleasant  change,  and  lefl  Colum- 
bo  wearing  my  white  kit,  which  served  me  well  enough  as 
as  Ambe  Pusse — the  railway  terminns,  which  we  reached 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  We  started  at  once  by  coach,  and 
had  not  driven  far  up  the  hills  in  the  stili  moonlight  before 
the  cold  became  extreme,  and  I  was  saved  from  a  severe  chill 
only  by  the  kindness  of  the  cofiee-planter  who  shared  the 
back  seat  with  me,  and  who,  being  well  clad  in  woolen,  leol 
me  his  great-coat.  After  this  incident  we  chatted  pleasantlf 
without  fear  of  interruption  from  our  sole  companion — a  n*- 
live  girl,  who  sat  silently  chewing  betel  all  the  way — and 
reached  Kandy  before  dawn.  Telling  the  hotel  servants  to 
wake  me  in  an  hour,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  blanket — the  first 
I  had  seen  since  I  left  Australia — and  enjoyed  a  refreshii^ 
Bleep. 


CHAPTER  IL 


The  early  morning  was  foggy  and  cold  as  an  October 
I  dawn  in  an  English  forest ;  but  before  I  had  been  long  in  tlw 
gardens  of  the  Government-house  the  snn  rose,  and  the  faeri 
1  returned  once  more.  After  wandering  among  the  petnniai 
I  and  fan-palms  of  the  gardens  I  passed  on  into  the  city,tl 
I  former  capital  of  the  Kandian  or  highland  kingdom,  and  o 
I  of  the  holiest  of  Bnddhist  towns.  The  kingdom  was  ne 
I  er  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  or  Dutch  while  they  he 
I  the  coasts,  and  was  not  overrun  by  us  till  1 815,  while  it  h 
!  several  times  been  in  rebellion  since  that  date.  The  peopft 
i  still  retain  their  native  customs  in  a  high  degree :  for  instaDAl| 
',  the  Kandian  husband  does  not  take  his  wife's  inheritance  ntf 
V  less  he  lives  with  her  on  her  father's  land :  if  she  lives  wift 
I  him,  she  forfeits  her  inheritance.  Kandian  law,  indeed,  is  < 
I  pressly  maintained  by  us  except  in  the  matters  of  polygaotf 
I  and  polyandry,  although  the  maT\t\m.ft  Cvivj\\iLeBe  are  g* 
i  erned,  as  are  the  Englist  in  Ce^Xon  ani  aX.  'Cafe  CK^;«.-i' 
K^cfrt/ code  of  Holland.     ' 
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The  difference  between  the  Kandian  and  coast  CinghaleBQ 

very  great.  At  Kamly  I  found  the  men  wearing  flowing 
-■orimson  robes  and  flat-topped  caps,  wliile  their  faces  were 
■lighter  in  color  than  those  of  the  coast  people,  and  many  of 
Ithem  had  beards.  The  women  also  wore  the  noao-ring  ii 
idifferent  way,  and  were  clothed  above  aa  well  as  below  the 
.waist  It  in  possible  that  some  clay  we  may  unfortunately 
liear  more  of  this  energetic  and  warlike  people. 

The  city  ia  one  that  dwells  long  in  the  mind.  The  Up- 
per Town  is  one  great  garden,  so  numerous  are  the  sacred 
tgroves,  vocal  with  the  song  of  the  Eastern  orioles  ;  bnt  here 
^md  there  are  dotted  about  pagoda-shaped  temples,  identical 
f|n  form  with  those  of  Tartary  two  thousand  miles  away,  and 
from  these  there  proceeds  a  roar  of  tomtoms  that  almost 
rdrowns  the  song.  One  of  these  temples  contains  the  holiest 
i;iof  Buddhist  relics,  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  is  yearly  a 
Tied  in  a  grand  procession.  When  we  first  annexed  the  Kan- 
'dian  kingdom  we  recognized  the  Buddhistr  Church,  made  our 
officers  take  part  in  the  procession  of  the  Sacred  Tooth,  and 
sent  a  State  offering  to  the  shrine.  Times  are  changed  since 
then,  but  the  Buddhist  priests  are  still  exempt  from  certain 
.taxes.  All  round  the  sacred  inclosures  are  ornamented  walls 
(Tpith  holy  sculptured  figures;  and  in  the  Lower  Town  are 
f£«Bh-water  lakes  and  tanks,  formed  by  damming  the  Mava- 
jtiganga  Eiver,  and  also,  in  some  measure,  holy.  An  atmos- 
phere of  Buddhism  pervades  all  Kaiidy. 

From  Kandy  I  visited  the  coffee-district  of  which  it  ia  tha 
^pital  and  centre,  but  I  was  much  disappointed  with  regard 
,.to  the  amount  of  land  that  is  still  open  to  coffee-cultivation. 
|>At  the  Government  Botanic  Garden  at  Peredenia  (where  the 
ijalap  plant,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  the  ipecacuanha  were 
i,growing  side  by  side),  I  was  told  that  the  shrub  does  not 
■flonrish  under  1500  nor  over  3000  or  4000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  that  all  the  best  coffee-land  is  already  planted. 
Coffee-growing  has  already  done  so  much  for  Ceylon  that  it    , 
ia  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  not  reached  its  limit :  in  thirty- 
,\three  years  it  has  doubled  her  trade  ten  times,  and  to  En-       \ 
;Iand  alone  she  now  sends  two  milliona'  wonlAi  o^  coSfeia  ^-^er-j 
'tral  district  of  the  island, m  'flV\c>A  ^^fe  "^^ 
aad  coffee-coantry,  isj  with  the  excepXiioii  o^  '^Ji*  Viniv*, 
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politically  not  a  portion  of  Ceylon  :  there  are  English  capiti 
Englifih  inaiiagetnent,  anil  ludiaii  labor,  and  the  cocoa-paliQi^ 
is  unknown ;  Tamil  laborers  are  esclusively  employed  upon- 
the  plantations,  although  the  oarrying-trade,  involving  bat. 
little  labor,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cinghalese,  No  snch  . 
ficial  discouragement  is  ehown  to  the  European  planters 
Ceylon  as  that  which  they  experience  in  India ;  and  wen 
there  but  more  good  coffee-lands  and  more  capital  all  wouM 
be  well  The  planters  say  that,  after  two  years'  heavy 
penditui-e  and  dead  loss,  20  per  cent,  can  be  made  by  mm 
who  take  in  sufficient  capital,  but  that  no  one  ever  does  taks 
capital  enough  for  the  land  he  buys,  and  that  they  all  ham 
to  borrow  from  one  of  the  Columbo  companies  at  12  percent^. 
and  are  then  bound  to  ship  their  coffee  through  that  compir 
ny  alone.  It  is  regarded  as  an  open  question  by  many  di^- 
terested  Mends  of  Ceylon  whether  it  might  not  be  wise  for 
the  local  Government  to  advance  money  to  the  planters;  but 
besides  the  fear  Of  jobbery,  there  la  the  objection  to 
course  that  the  Government,  becoming  interested  in  the 
cess  of  coffee-plan tmg,  might  also  come  to  connive  at  the  op* 
pression  of  the  native  laborers.  This  oppression  of  the  pe(h 
pie  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that  Dutch  system  which  is  <rflea 
held  up  for  our  imitation  in  Ceylon. 

Those  who  narrate  to  us  the  effects  of  the  Java  systeBL 
forget  that  it  ia  not  denied  that  in  the  tropical  islands,  witl^ 
an  idle  population  and  a  rich  soil,  C9mpnl8ory  labor  may  b^i 
the  only  way  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  countrini- 
but  they  fail  to  show  the  justification  for  our  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country  by  such  means.  The  Dntch  cultuWf 
system  puts  a  planter  down  upon  the  Grown  lands,  and,  bay- 
ing made  advances  to  him,  leaves  it  to  him  to  find  out  ho«. 
he  shall  repay  the  Government.     Forced  labor — under  wh»*i 

I      ever  name — is  the  natural  resnlt. 

I  The  Dutch,  moreover,  bribe  the  great  native   chiefe  by 

princely  salaries  and  vast  percentage  npon  the  crops  thei* 
people  raise,  and  force  the  native  agriculturists  to  grow  apicW 
for  the  Royal  Market  of  Amsterdam.  Of  the  parchase  of 
tbeae  spices  the  Government  \iaa  a  taoiYO^Vj  ■.  i.\.  biiYs  tha* 
at  what  price  it  will,  and,  aeWmg  agwn.  ™  ^wtoy^ 
"     -Jd,  eleara  annually  some  £4,000,000  R\ftT\\n%'^^ 
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That  plunder,  slavery,  and  famine  often  follow  the  estensiun 
of  their  Hystem  is  nutliing  to  the  Uutch.  Strict  prtss  laws 
prevent  the  Dutch  at  home  froni  hearing  any  thing  of  the 
discontent  in  Java  except  when  famine  or  insurrection  call 
attention  to  the  isle ;  and  £4,000,000  a  year  profit,  and  half 
the  expenses  of  their  navy  paid  ibr  them  by  one  island  in 
the  Sastem  seas,  make  up  for  many  deaths  of  brown-faced 
people  by  starvation. 

The  Dutch  often  deny  that  the  Government  retains  the 
monopoly  of  export ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Patch  Trading  Company,  who  have  tlie  monopoly  of  the  ex- 
irta  of  the  produce  of  Crown  lands — which  amonut  to  two- 
liirda  of  the  total  exports  of  the  isle — are  mere  agents  of 
i  Government. 

It  is  hard  to  say  that,  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  cul- 

inre-system,  the  Dutch  principle  of  making  a  profit  out  of 

le  countries  which  thoy  rule  is  incouBistent  with  the  posi- 

lion  of  a  Christian  nation.     It  is  the  aucietit  system  of  ooun- 

hdes  having  possessions  in  the  East,  and  upon  our  sido  wo 

not  able  to  show  any  definite  reasons  in  favor  of  our 

eonrse  of  scrupulously  keeping  separate  tho  Indian  revenue, 

and  spending  Indian  profits  upon  India  and  Cingbalese  in 

iOeyloo,  except  such  reasons  as  would  logically  lead  to  our 

fitting  India  altogether.     That  the  Dutch  should  make  a 

Ipro&t  out  of  Java  is  perhaps  not  more  immoral  than  that 

'fbey  should  be  there.    At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 

9)ntch  system  lowers  the  tone  of  the  whole  Dutch  nation, 

id  especially  of  those  who  have  any  connection  with  thi; 

idies,  and  effectually  prevents  future  amendment.    Witli 

tr  system  there  is  some  chance  of  right  being  done,  so  small 

■our  self-interest  in  the  wrong;.     From  the  fact  that  no  sur- 

fllna  is  sent  home  from  Ceylon,  she  is  at  least  free  from  that 

fcane  of  Java — the  desire  of  the  local  authorities  to  increase 

fe  much  as  possible  the  valuable  productions  of  their  dis- 

*riet6,evenatthe  riakof  famine,  provided  only  that  they  may 

hope  to  put  off  the  famine  until  after  their  time — a  desire 

rifcat  produces  the  result  that  subaltern  Dutch  officers  who  qV 

ve  in  ibeir integrity  the  admirable  ruVea  ■w\i\c\i,\ia,\aNieeo- 

Je  for  the  protection  of  the  native  popu\al\o'aR'ce\vcKt\Ji.l 

l^tfiiiiif  ^tr  tbBJr  ridioiiloafl  Bompalomty,  a»  it  ar  »\.-3\ga.- 
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Not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  material  success  of  the 
Dutch  eystem,  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  its  secret  history. 
A  private  company — the  Dutch  Trading  Society — was  fooud- 
ed  at  AinBterdam  in  1824,  the  then  king  being  the  largeft 
shareholder.  The  company  was  in  difficulties  in  1830,  when 
the  king,  finding  he  was  losing  money  fast,  sent  out  as  Gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  bis  personal  friend 
Van  den  Bosch.  The  next  year  tiie  culture-system,  with  all 
its  attendant  horrors,  was  introduced  into  Java  by  Van  den 
BoBch,  the  Dutch  Trading  Society  being  made  agents  for  the 
Government,  The  result  was  the  extraordinary  prosperity 
of  the  company,  and  the  leaving  by  the  merchautrking  of  a 
private  fortune  of  fabulous  amount. 

The  Dutch  system  has  teen  defended  by  every  conceivir 
ble  kind  of  blind  misrepresentation  ;  it  has  even  been  declared, 
by  writers  who  ought  certainly  to  know  better,  tliat  the  four 
millions  of  surplus  that  Holland  draws  &om  Java,  being 
profits  on  tradej  ^re  not  taxation  !  Even  the  blindest  ad- 
mirers of  the  system  are  forced,  however,  to  admit  that  it 
involves  the  absolute  prohibition  of  missionary  enterprise 
and  total  exclusion  from  knowledge  of  the  Java  people. 

The  Ceylon  planters  have  at  present  political  as  well  as 
financial  diflicultiee  on  their  hands.  Tlicy  have  petitioned 
the  queen  for  "  self-government  for  Ceylon,"  and  for  control 
of  the  revenue  by  "  representatives  of  the  public  "—excellent 
principles,  if  "public"  meant  public,  and  "  Ceylon," Oeylon; 
but  when  we  inquire  of  the  planters  what  they  really  mesn 
we  find  that  by  "  Ceylon  "  they  understand  Galle  and  Co- 
lumbo  Fort,  and  by  "the  public"  they  mean  tbemselvee. 
There  are  at  present  six  unofficial  members  of  tbe  Council; 
of  these  the  whites  have  three  members,  the  Dutclrljurghera 
one,  and  the  natives  two  ;  and  the  planters  expect  the  same 
proportions  to  be  kept  in  a  Council  to  which  supreme  power 
shall  be  intrusted  in  the  disposition  of  the  revenues.  They 
are,  indeed,  carefiil  to  explain  that  they  in  no  way  desire  the 
extension  of  representative  institutions  to  Ceylon. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  English  traveller  in  Ceylon 
18  the  apparent  slightneas  of  fmr  \ici\4  u^ow  the  country.    In  i 
oty  journey  from  Galle  to  Cci\\imbo,\)-^  eaA^  ■EtD"ra\\.'j,«&'J 
ddday,  I  met   no  wMte  mrai-,   jtotu  CuAamfaa  \-  ■"—'■- 
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l|?reUed  with  unc,  but  met  none  ;  at  Kandy  I  gaw  no  whites ; 
.Nuwara  Ellia,  iiot  half  a  dozen.  On  my  return,  I  saw  no 
kites  between  Niiwam  EUia  and  Ambe  Piiase,  where  there 
U  a  white  man  in  the  raU way-station ;  and  on  ray  return 
^  evening  from  Culmnbo  to  Galle,  in  all  the  thronging 
^wds  along  the  roads  there  was  not  a  t^ingle  European. 
here  are  himdrede  of  Ciiighalese  in  the  interior  who  live 
4  die  and  never  see  a  wiitte  man.  Out  of  the  two  and  a 
larter  miUiona  of  people  who  dwell  hi  what  the  planters 
^1  the  "  colony  of  Ceylon  "  there  are  bnt  3000  Europeans, 
r  whom  1500  are  our  eoldiers,  and  250  our  civilians.  Of  the 
iropean  non-official  class  there  are  but  1300  persons,  or 
»out  500  grown-up  men.  Tlie  proposition  of  the  Planter's 
Dsociation  is  that  we  should  confide  the  despotic  govern- 
r  two  and  a  quarter  millions  ot  Buddhist,  Moham- 
ledan,  and  Hindoo  laborers  to  these  500  English  Christian 

iployers.    It  is  not  the  Ceyion  planters  who  have  a  griev- 

ce  against  us,  but  we  who  have  a  serious  complaint  against 
(em;  bo  flourishing  a  dependency  should  certainly  provide 
vail  the  costs  of  her  defense. 

Some  of  the  mountain  views  between  Kandy  and  Nuwara 
^lis  are  full  of  gr.andeur,  though  they  lack  the  New  Zealand 
(Ows;  but  none  can  match,  for  variety  and  color,  that  which 
flaw  on  my  return  from  the  ascent  to  the  Eaduganava 
|t8B,  where  you  look  over  a  foreground  of  giant-leaved  tali- 
Ot  and  Blender  areca  palms  and  tall  bamboos,  lit  with  the 
pl^Iet  blooms  of  the  cotton-tree,  on  to  a  plain  dotted  with 
(oyan-tree  ^groves  and  broken  by  wooded  hills.  On  either 
ye  the  deep  valley-bottoms  are  carpeted  with  bright  green 

'  B  wet  rice-landa  or  terraced  paddy-fields  from  which  the 
Hives  gather  crop  after  crop  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  union  of  rich  foliage  with  deep  color  and  grand 
0  scenery  save  that  of  New  Zealand  can  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  hill  country  of  Ceylon,  unless,  in- 
fed,  it  be  the  Kceuery  of  Java  and  the  iar  Eastern  isles. 
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CHAPTER  m 

TO    CALCUTTA. 


Sp«m»n(Q  tut  a  single  day  in  Madraa — an  inferior  Colnim 
bo — I  pulsed  on  to  Catcntta  witli  a  pleaeaul  remcmbranoV 
of  the  air  of  prosperity  tbat  hangs  about  the  chief  city  0 
what  is  Btill  called  by  Benga!  civilians  "  The  Benighted  Prei 
idency."  Small  as  are  the  lioascs,  poor  as  are  the  shops,  evei^ 
one  looks  well-to-do  and  every  body  happy,  fi-om  the  not  a» 
deservedly  famed  cooks  at  the  clnb  to  the  catamaran  men  a 
the  shore.  Coffee  and  good  government  have  of  late  doa 
mach  for  Madras. 

The  surf  consists  of  two  lines  of  rollers,  and  isaltogethi 
inferior  to  the  fine-weather  swell  on  the  west  coast  of  Nei 
Zealand,  and  only  to  be  dignified  and  promoted  into  s 
by  men  of  tfiat  fine  imagination  which  will  lead  tliem  to  sni 
the  spices  a  day  before  they  reach  Ceylon,  or  the  pork  a  ^^ 
molasses  when  off  Nantucket  light-ship.     The  row  throug 
the  first  roller  in  the  lumbering  Massullah  boat,  manned  b 
a  dozen  sinewy  blacks,  the  waiting  for  a  chance  between  tl 
first  and  second  lines  of  spray,  and  then  the  dash  for  Ebon 
the  crew  singing  their  measured  ^' Ah  I  lab  !  141ala  1 — all  I  Id 
141ala !"  the  stroke  coming  with  the  accented  syllable,  I 
the  helmsman  shrieking  with  excitement,  is  a  more  pretfl 
tioua  ceremony  than  that  which  accompanies  the  crossing  « 
Hokitika  bar,  but  the  passage  is  a  far  less  dangerous  c 
The  Massullah  boats  are  like  empty  hay-bargee  on  1 
Thames,  but  built  without  nails,  so  that  they  "  give  "  " 
of  breaking  up  when  battered  by  the  sand  on  one  sido  ft 
the  seas  upon  the  other.     This  is  a  very  wise  precaution  i 
the  case  of  boats  which  are  always  made  to  take  the  e' 
broadside  on.     The  first  sea  that  striket^the  boat  either  shoo 
the  passenger  on  to  the  dry  sand  or  puts  him  where  hft  o 
I      easily  de  caught  by  the  natWeaoii  \,\\«\iea.cl\,but  thel" 
I     /ah  boot  herself  getaa  terriWe  "V>angit\?,  Xicfctft -CBft  « 
b4ttui  iter  out  of  reauh  o£  the  e«aa. 
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Sighting  the  Temple  of  Juggeraanth  aod  one  palm-tree; 
I  bat  seeing  no  land,  we  entered  the_  Hoogly,  steaming  1 
1  tween  light-houses,  guard-ships,  and  buoys,  but  not  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  low  land  of  the  Sunderabnnds  till  we  hiM 
lieen  many  hours  in  "the  river,"     After  lying  right  off  thai 
I  tiger-infested  Islona  of  Saugur,  we  started  on  our  ran  up  to 
I   Calcutta  before  the  eun  was  risen.     Compared  with  Ceyloq 
^^^ene  was  English ;  there  was  nothing  tropical  about  it 
^^^jiihe  mist  upon  the  land;  and  low  villas,  and  distanfi. 
p.ohimneys  reminded  one  of  the  Thames  between  Bat* 
Tnd  Fnlham.     Coming  into  Garden  Reach,  where  large- 
)hor  before  they  sail,  we  had  a  long,  low  building 
k  right,  gaudy  and  architecturally  hideous,  but  i'roia 
)  almost  imposing:  it  was  the  palace  of  the  de- 
|[King  of  Oude,  the  place  where,  it  is  said,  are  earned 
LB  impossible  in  Lucknow,     Such  has  been  tha 
race  of  the  king  that  the  Government  of  India  has 
terfered,  and    appointed  a   commission  to   pay  his. 
liid  deduct  them  from  his  income  of  £120,000  a  year;. 
«y  into  the  privy  purse  of  the  dethroned  Vizier  of 
ictly  twice  the  yearly  sum  that  we  set  aside  for  that 
leen  Victoria.     Whatever  income  is  allowed  to  native 
ley  always  spend  the  double.     The  experience  of 
I  liiB  Dutch  in  Java  and  our  own  in  India  is  uniform  in  this 
I  respect.    Removed  from  that  sli^t  restraint  upon  expendi- 
1  ture  which  the  fear  of  bankruptcy  or  revolution  forces  upon 
J  reigning  kings,  native  princes  supported  by  European  Gov-. 
I  enunents  run  recklessly  into  debt.     The  commission  whioh 
r  was  sitting  upon  the  debts  of  the  King  of  Oude  while  I  was 
I  in  Calcatta  warned  him  that,  if  he  offended  a  second  time, 
P  Government  would  for  the  future  spend  his  income  for  him,  , 
It  ie  not  the   king's  extravagance   alone,  however,  that  is  , 
complained    of     Always  notorious  for  debauchery,  he  haft. 
now  become  infamous  for  his  vices.     One  of  his  wives  was 
rested,  while  I  was  in  Calcutta  for  purchasing  girls  for  the  ha- 
rem, but  the  king  himself  escaped.    For  nine  years  he  has  n 
a  left  his  palace,  yet  he  spends,  we  are  told,  from  £200,000 
to  £260,000  a,  year.  ] 

Za  his  extravagance  and  immorality  t\ve  "Kaq^  o^  C)\i&a 
"9  not  stand  aIodo  ia  Caleatta.     His  moS-e.  oi  \&  ''Vft  "'"^'^ 
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■  tated  by  the  wealthy  natives ;  his  vices  are  mimicked  by 
I  every  young  Bengalee  balioo.  It  is  a  question  whether  we 
I  are  boI  responsible  lor  the  tone  which  has  been  taken  hy 
I  "  civilization "  ia  Calcutta,  The  old  philosophy  has  gone, 
f  and  left  nothing  in  its  place ;  we  have  by  moral  force  de- 

I  atroyed  the  old  religions  in  Calcntta,  but'we  have  set  up  no 
new.  Whether  the  character  of  oar  Indian  Governnient,  at 
once  levelling  and  paternal,  has  uol  much  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  careless  sensuality  is  a  question  before  answering 
which  it  would  he  well  to  look  to  France,  where  a  similar 
government  lias  for  sixteen  yeare  prevailed.  In  Paris,  at 
least,  democratic  despotism  is  fast  degrading  the  French  dt- 
izen  to  the  moral  level  of  the  Bengalee  beboo. 

The  first  thing  in  Calcutta  that  I  saw  was  the  view  of  the 
Government-house  from  the  Park  Reserve — a  miniature  Sa- 
hara since  its  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  great  cyclone. 
The  viceroy's  dwelling,  though  crushed  by  groups  pf  lions 
and  unicorns  of  gigantic  stature  and  astonishing  design,  is  an 
imposing  building ;  but  it  is  the  only  palace  in  the  "  city  of 
palaces  " — a  name  which  must  have  been  given  to  the  pealif 
eroua  city  by  some  one  who  had  never  seen  any  other  towns 
but  Liverpool  and  London.  The  true  city  of  palaces  ia 
Luc  know. 

In  Calcutta  I  first  became  acquainted  with  that  unbound- 
ed hospitality  of  the  greaf  mercantile  houses  in  the  East  of 
which  I  have  since  acquired  many  pleasing  remembrances. 
The  luxury  of  "the  firm"  impresses  the  English  traveller; 
the  huge  house  is  kept  as  a  hotel ;  every  one  ia  welcome  to 
dinner,  breakfast,  and  bed  in  the  veranda,  or  in  a  room  if  he 
can  sleep  under  a  roof  in  the  hot  weather.     Sometimes  two 
and  sometimes  twenty  sit  down  to  the  meals,  and  alwayi  j 
without  notice  to  tlie  butlera  or  the  cooks,  but  every  one  tt  I 
welcome,  down  to  the  friend  of  a  friend's  friend ;  and  juniw  I 
clerks  will  write  letters  of  introduction  to  members  of  tie  I 
firm,  which  secure  the  bearer  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from 
the  other  clerks,  even  when  all  the  partners  are  away.    "If    I 
Brown  is  not  there.  Smith  will  be,  and  if  he's  away,  why  J 
then  Johnson  will  put  you  up,"  is  the  form  of  invitation  to  I 
(ie  fiospitaiities  of  an  Eaatem  Srcn.    "V^ifc^-Befsx.  dl^xws&ftwB 
f  oa  table  between  five  anl  a\x,  auS.  Vaa  Mi\  \i^  ^is\-^SWM 
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Sdy  atall  times  from  dawn  to  breakfast — a  ceremony  which 
kes  place  at  ten.  To  the  regular  meals  you  come  in  or 
t  as  you  please,  and  no  one  trained  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay 
a  conceive  offense  being  taken  by  a  boat  at  his  gnost  ae- 
ipting,  without  consulting  him,  inTitationa  to  dine  out  in 
le  rity,  or  to  spend  some  days  at  a  villa  in  its  outskirts. 
irvants  are  in  the  corridors  by  day  and  night  at  the  call  of 
^sts,  and  your  entertainers  t«ll  you  that,  although  they 
»ve  not  time  to  go  about  with  yon,  servants  will  always  be 
~  ^  to  drive  you  at  sunset  to  the  band-Btand  in  the  carriage 

r  of  the  firm. 
The  population  of  Calcutta  is  as  motley  as  that  of  Galle, 
lough  the  constituents  are  not  the  same.  Greets,  Armeni- 
)s,  and  Burmese,  besides  many  Eurasians,  or  English-speak- 
g  half-castes,  mingle  with  the  mass  of  Indian  Mohamme- 
ms  and  Hindoos.  The  bot  weather  having  suddenly  set  in, 
e  Calcutta  officials,  happier  than  the  merchants — who,  bow- 
er, care  little  about  heat  when  trade  is  good — were  start- 
g  for  Simla  in  a  body  "just  as  they  were  warming  to  their 
wk,"  as  the  Calcutta  people  say,  and,  finding  that  there 
as  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  stifling  city,  I,  too,  determined 
set  off. 

The  beat  was  great  at  night,  and  the  noisy  native  crows 
id  whistling  kites  held  durbars  inside  my  window  in  the 
nly  cool  hour  of  the  twenty-four — namely,  that  which  be- 
ins  at  dawn — and  thus  hastened  my  departure  from  Calcut- 
I  by  preventing  me  from  taking  jest  while  in  it.  Hearing 
lat  at  Patna  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  learned,  I  trav- 
led  from  Calcatta  to  Benares — 500  miles — in  the  same 
ain  and  railway  carriage.  Our  first  long  stoppage  was  at 
handemagore,  but  as  the  native  baggage-coolies  or  porters 
owl  the  station  names  in  their  own  fashion,  I  hardly  recog- 
1  the  city  in  the  melancholy  moan  of  "Om-dom-om- 
e,"  which  welcomed  the  train,  and  it  was  not  till  I  saw 
French  infantry  uniform  upon  the  platform  that  I  remem- 
ired  that  Chandemagore,  a  village  belongmg  to  the  French, 

i  by  Calcutta,  to  which  city  it  was  once  a  dangerous        ' 
Sral.    It  is  said  that  the  French  retain  tXieit  \iiS\s&  iftij^wV 
s  instead  of  selling  them  to  us  as  At.4  ftve.  TVaV^,'-m  wk- 
g^er  may  ever  beaf  jjygw^5li;e^<SV,^*t  ni^^^ 


^ 
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conqaeteA  them  in  India,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 

real  ground  for  their  retention  unloss  they  are  held  as  centres 
for  the  Catholic  miesiona.  We  will  not  even  permit  themtfl 
be  made  Bmnggling  depotH,  for  which  purpose  they  would 
be  excellently  adapted.  The  whole  of  the  posseasiona  in  In- 
dia of  the  French  amount  together  to  only  twenty-six  leagaes 
square.  Even  Pondicherry,  the  largest  and  only  French  &- 
dian  dependency  of  which  the  name  is  often  heard  in  Europe, 
is  cut  into  several  portions  by  strips  of  British  territory,  and 
the  whole  of  the  French-Indian  dependencies  are  mere  specks 
of  land  isolated  in  our  vast  territories.  The  officer  who  was 
lounging  in  the  station  was  a  native;  indeed, in  the  territory 
of  Chaudemagore  there  are  but  230  Europeans,  and  but  1500 
in  all  French  India.  He  made  up  to  my  compartment  U 
though  he  would  have  got  iu,  which  I  wished  that  he  would 
have  done,  as  natives  in  the  French  service  all  speak  Freoob,. 
but  seeing  a  European,  he  edged  away  to  a  dark  uncomfoi^ 
able  compartment.  This  action  was,  I  fear,  a  piece  of  sils^ 
testimony  to  the  prejudice  which  makes  onr  people  in  Liift 
almost  invariably  refuse  to  travel  with  a  native,  whatevw 
may  be  his  rank. 

As  we  passed  through  Bnrdwan  and  Rajmahal,  where  tw 
East  Indian  Railway  taps  the  Ganges,  the  station  scenes  hA- 
came  more  and  more  interesting.  We  associate  with  the 
word  "  railway  "  ideas  that  are  peculiarly  English — share- 
holders and  directors,  guards  in  blue,  policemen  in  dark  green, 
and  porters  in  brown  corduroy ;  no  English  institution,  how- 
ever, assumes  more  readily  an  Oriental  dress.  Station-mas- 
ters and  sparrows  alone  are  English ;  every  thing  else  on  a 
Bengal  railway  is  purely  Eastern.  Sikh  irregulars  jostle  beg- 
ging fakeers  in  the  stationB;  palkees  and  doolies  —  palan- 
keens and  sedans,  as  we  should  call  them — wait  at  the  back- 
doors ;  ticket-clerks  smoke  water-pipes ;  an  ibis  drinks  at  the 
engine  tank  ;  a  sacred  cow  looks  over  the  fence,  and  a  tsnu 
elephant  reaches  up  with  his  tnmk  at  the  telegraph  wire,™ 
which  sits  a  hoopoe,  while  an  Indian  vulture  crowns  the  poet. 

When  we  came  opposite  to  the  Monghyr  Hills,  the  ODiy 
natural  objects  which  for  \600  laiVefi  brftik  the  level  of  tte 
great  plain  of  Hindostan,  peopVe  oS  Wa  wsM.t^  \x4«*,to& 
Aeaded  and  savage-looking,  -were  mm^XeA.  wOn.  V>Ae^-aAs*» 
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at  tiie  stations.  Id  blackness  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  the  races,  i'or  low-caate  Bengalees  are  as  black  as 
Giiinea  negroes. 

Ab  the  day  grew  hot,  a  water-carrier  with  a  well-filled  akin 
^ppoB  his  back  appeared  at  every  station,  and  came  ninning 
,to  the  native  cars  in  answer  to  the  univemal  long-drawn 
.sliout  of  "  Ah  !  ah  I  Bheestie — e!" 

The  first  view  of  the  Ganges  calls  up  no  enthusiasm.  The 
^Thames  below  Gravesend  half  dried  up  would  be  not  unlike 
.  it ;  indeed,  the  river  itself  is  as  ugly  as  the  Mississippi  or 
.MiaBouri,  wliile  its  bardia  are  more  hideoua  by  far  than  theirs. 
^Beyond  Fatna  the  plains,  too,  become  as  monotonous  as  the 
,>ive» — flat,  dusty,  and  treeless,  they  are  no  way  tropical  in 
,their  character ;  they  lie,  indeed,  wholly  outside  the  tropics, 
f  j  afterward  found  that  a  man  may  cross  India  from  the  Ira- 
waddy  to  the  Indus,  and  see  no  tropical  scenery,  no  tropical 
:CultlTation.  The  aspect  of  the  Ganges  valley  is  that  of  Cam- 
.bridgesliire,  or  of  parts  of  Lincoln  seen  after  harvest-time, 
jand  with  flocks  of  strange  and  brilliant  birds  and  an  occasioa- 
&[  jackal  thrown  in.  The  sun  is  hot — not,  indeed,  much  hot- 
ter than  in  Australia,  but  the  heat  is  of  a  different  kind  to 
that  encountered  by  the  English  in  Ceylon  or  the  "West  In- 
'dies.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  plains  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  parade-ground  continued  to  infinity ;  and  thia 
explains  the  success  of  our  small  forces  against  the  rebels  io 
I  1657,  our  calvary  and  artillery  having  in  all  cases  swept 
f     their  infantry  from  these  levels  with  the  utmost  ease. 

A  view  over  the  plains  by  daylight  is  one  which  in  former 
times  some  old  Indians  can  never  have  enjoyed.  Many  a 
lady  in  the  days  of  palki-dawk  has  passed  a  life  in  the  Deo- 
oan  table-land  without  ever  seeing  a  mountain,  or  knowing 
she  was  on  the  top  of  one.  Carried  up  and  down  the  ghauts 
at  night,  it  was  only  by  the  tilting  of  her  palkl  that  she  could 
detect  the  rise  or  fall,  for  day  travelling  for  ladies  was  almost 
unknown  in  India  before  it  was  introduced  with  the  railways. 
At  Patna  the  station  was  filled  with  crowds  of  railway 
coolies,  or  navvies,  as  we  should  say,  who,  with  their  tools  ~\ 
and  baggage,  were  camped  out  upon  tlie  p\alfc'rni, SHi'^i-vo.^ 
peacefully,  /afterward  found,  that  natWes  \ia.\G\v\A\*i'\&i.^^ 
\  Jif.tiiaQ4»bles  &ad  depajl^ure  hours.    Wlievi  'Con'i  -wajoX  ^  ^ 
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ten  milea  %  railway  they  walk  atraight  down  to  the  liettr^ 
station,  and  there  smoke  their  hookaha  till  the  train  arrives 
— at  the  end  of  tweuty-four  hours  or  ten  minutes,  ns  the  case 
may  be.  There  is  but  one  step  that  the  more  ignorant 
among  the  natives  are  in  a  hurry  to  take,  and  tljat  is  to  buy 
their  tickets.  Tfiey  are  no  sooner  come  to  the  terminus  than 
with  one  accord  they  rush  at  the  native  ticket-clerk,  yelling 
the  name  of  the  station  to  which  they  wish  to  go.  In  vain 
he  declares  that,  the  train  not  being  due  for  ten  or  fifteen 
hours,  there  ia  plenty  of  time  for  the  purchase.  Open-ratmlh- 
ed,  and  wrought  up  almost  to  madness,  the  passengers  dance 
TOund  him,  acreiming  "  Bui-dwan  1"  or  "  Serampoor !"  or  what- 
ever tlie  name  may  be,  till  at  last  he  surrenders  at  discration. 
There  is  often  no  room  for  all  who  wish  to  go ;  indeed,  the 
worst  point  about  the  management  of  the  railways  lies  in  the 
defective  accommodation  for  the  native  passengers,  and  their 
treatment  by  the  English  station-ma slera  i a  not  always  good; 
I  saw  them  on  many  occasions  ten-lbly  kicked  and  cuffed ; 
but  Indian  station-masters  are  not  very  highly  paid,  and  are 
too  often  men  who  can  not  resist  the  temptations  to  violence 
which  despotic  power  throws  in  their  way.  Theymight  ask, 
with  the  Missourian  in  the  United  States  army  when  he  wm 
accused  of  drunkenness,  "  Whether  Uncle  Sam  expected  to 
get  all  the  cardinal  virtues  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month  ?" 

The  Indian  railways  are  all  made  and  worked  by  com- 
panies; but  aa  the  Government  guarantees  the  interest  of 
five  per  cent,  which  only  the  East  Indian  or  Calcutta  and 
Delhi  line  can  pay,  it  interferes  much  in  the  management. 
The  telegraph  is  both  made  and  worked  by  GovenimeDt; 
and  the  reason  why  the  railways  were  not  put  upon  the  same 
footing  is  that  the  Government  of  India  was  doubtful  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  borrowing  directly  the  vast  sum  required,  and 
doubtful  also  of  the  possibility  of  borrowing  it  without  dimin- 
ishing its  credit 

The  moat  marked  among  the  effects  of  railways  upon  the 
state  of  India  are,  as  a  moral  change,  the  weakening  ofoaete 
ties — aa  a  physical,  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  forests.  It 
is  found  that  if  a  rich  native  discovers  that  he  can,  by  losing 
caste  in  touching  hia  inferiors,  travel  a  certain  distance  in  a 
comfortable  6econd-oI&iiKtiarmgKloiXieat%^«eft,wtul»-»i&iC^ 
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B  tidbet  costB  him  twenty,  he  will  often  risk  his  caste  to 
e  his  pound ;  still  caste  yields  but  slowly  to  railwayB  and 
9  telegraph.     It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  one  of  my 
aids  received  a  thonsand  mpeea  for  pleading  in  a  case  which 
med  on  the  question  whether  the  paint-spot  on  Krishna's 
:,  which  is  also  a  caste  sign,  should  be  drawn  as  a  plain 
izontal  crescent,  or  with  a  pendant  from  the  centre.    It 
B  only  a  year  since,  in  Orisaa,  it  was  seen  that  Hindoo  peas- 
9  preferred  cannibalism  or  death  by  starvation  to  defile- 
snt  by  eating  their  bnlloclts. 
"  9  for  the  forests,  their  deatmction  has  already  in  many 
!S  changed  a  somewhat  moist  climate  to  one  of  excessive 
mght,  and  planting  is  now  taking  place,  with  a  view  both 
»  supplying  the  railway  engines  and  bringing  back  the  rains. 
n  the  East  Indian  line  I  found  that  they  burned  mixed  coal 
1  wood,  but  the  Indian  coal  is  scarce  and  bad,  and  lies  en- 
tely  in  shallow  "  pockets." 

'  The  train  reached  Mogul-Serai,  the  inncjion  for  Benares, 
t  midnight  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  it  left  Cai- 
jutta,  and  changing  my  carriage  at  once,  I  aeked  how  long  tt 
frould  be  before  we  started,  to  which  the  answer  was,  "  half 
Pan  hoar;"  so  I  went  to  sleep.  Immediately,  as  it  seemed,  I 
was  awakened  by  whispering,  and,  turning,  saw  a  crowd  of 
poya  and  baggage-coolies  at  the  carriage-door.  When  I  tried 
|>  difioover  what  they  wanted  my  Hindostanee  broke  down, 
bd  it  was  some  time  before  I  found  that  I  had  slept  through 
e  short  journey  from  Mogul-Serai,  and  had  dozed  on  in  the 
btion  till  the  lights  had  been  put  out  before  the  coolies 
toke  me.  Crossing  the  Ganges  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  I 
tund  myself  in  Benares,  the  ancient  Varanasi,  and  sacred 
■apital  of  the  Hindoos. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Ts  the  comparative  cool  of  early  morning  I  sallied  out  on 
stroll  through  the  outskirts  of  Benares,  Thousands  of 
omen  were  stepping  gracefully  along  the  crovrdftd.  "CQ-i-ia, 
their  heads  the  water-jare,  wl^ile  6*.  fe"icr^  fe"* 
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■  paces  there  was  a  Well,  at  which  hundreds  were  waitia; 
aloDg  with  the  bheestiea  their  turn  for  lowering  their  bright 
gleaming  copper  cups  to  the  well-water  to  fill  their  akins  or 
vases.  All  were  keeping  np  a  continual  chatter,  wonien  with 
women,  men  with  men :  all  the  tongues  were  running  cease- 
lessly. It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  indignation  that  a  trifling 
mishap  creates — such  gesticulation,  such  shouting,  and  loud 
talk,  you  would  think  that  murder  at  least  was  in  question. 
The  world  can  not  show  the  Hindoo's  equal  as  a  babbler; 
the  women  talk  while  they  grind  cora,  the  men  while  they 
smoke  their  water-pipes;  your  true  Hindoo  is  never  quiet; 
when  not  talking  he  is  playing  on  hia  tomtom. 

The  Doorgha  Khond,  the  famed  Temple  of  the  Sacred 
Monkeys,  I  found  thronged  with  worshipers  and  garlanded 
in  every  part  with  roses :  it  overhangs  one  of  the  best  holy 
tanks  in  India,  but  haa  not  much  beauty  or  grandeur,  and 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  swarms  of  huge,  fat-paunched, 
yellow  -  bearded,  holy  monkeys,  whose  outposts  hold  one 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  whose  main  body  forma  a  livmg 
roof  to  the  temple.  A  singular  contrast  to  the  Dooi^ba 
Khond  was  the  Queen's  College  for  native  students,  built  in 
a  mixture  of  Tudor  and  Hindoo  architecture.  The  view 
from  the  roof  is  noticeable,  depending  as  it  does  for  its 
beauty  on  the  mingling  of  the  rich  green  of  the  timber  with 
the  gay  colors  of  the  painted  native  huta.     Over  the  trees 

"  are  seen  the  minarets  at  the  river-side,  and  an  unwonted  life 
was  given  to  the  view  by  the  amoke  and  flames  that  were 
rising  from  two  burning  huts  in  widely-separated  dietrictA 
of  the  native  town.  It  is  said  that  the  natives,  whenever 
they  quarrel  with  their  neighbors,  always  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  firing  their  huts;  but  in  truth  the  huts  in  the 
hot  weather  almost  fire  themselves,  so  inflammable  are  their 
roofs  and  sides. 

When  the  sun  had  declined  sufiiciently  to  admit  of  an- 
other excursion  I  started  from  my  bungalow,  and,  passing 
through  the  elephant-corral,  went  down  with  a  guide  to  the 
ghauts,  the  observatory  of  Jai  Singh,  and  the  Golden  Tem- 

ple.  From  the  minareta  of  fVve  M.cisi^fc  o?  AaTungzebe  I  h»i 
a  lovely  Banset  view  of  the  giia\i.ts,^\iec\V'3,Mi4.'Caftt3<Mis|5i' 
but  (/lerealsight  of  Benares,  B.fteTB.\\,^M*"--  "-^^*^' — 
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the  turluons  passages  that  do  duty  for  streets.  No  carriages 
can  pass  them,  they  are  bo  narrow.  You  walk  preceded  by 
your  guide,  wlio  warns  the  people,  tliat  they  may  stand  aside 
and  not  be  defiled  by  your  touch,  for  that  is  the  real  secret 
of  the  apparent  respect  paid  to  yon  in  Benares ;  but  the  Ea- 
cred  cows  are  so  numerous  and  so  obstinate  that  you  can  not 
avoid  sometimes  jostling  them.  The  sc«ne  in  the  passages  is 
the  most  Indian  in  ludia.  The  gaudy  dresses  of  the  Hindoo 
prinoeB  spending  a  week  in  purification  at  the  holy  place,  the 
frescoed  fronts  of  the  sliops  and  houses,  the  deafening  beating 
of  the  tomtoms,  and,  above  all,  the  smoke  and  sickening 
smell  from  the  "  burning  ghauts"  that  meets  you,  mingled 
with  a  sweeter  smell  of  burning  spices,  as  you  work  your 
way  through  the  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  are  pouring 
np  from  the  river's  bank — all  alike  are  strange  to  the  En- 
glish traveller,  and  fill  his  mind  with  that  indescribable  awe 
^iiicb  everywhere  accompanies  the  sight  of  scenes  and  cere-  ' 
loniea  that  we  do  not  understand.  When  once  you  are  on 
Ite  Ganges  bank  itself  the  scene  is  wilder  still :  a  river-front 
feome  three  miles,  faced  with  lofty  ghauts  or  flights  of  river 
tairs,  over  which  rise,  pile  above  pile,  in  eublime  confusion, 
Wty  palaces  with  oriel  windows  hanging  over  the  sacred 
l^reiim ;  observatories  with  giant  sun-dials,  gilt  domes  (^old- 
9,  the  story  runs),  and  silver  minarets.  On  the  ghauts,  rows 
P fires,  each  with  a  smouldering  body;  on  the  river,  boat- 
ftdfl  of  pilgrims  and  fakeers,  praying  while  they  float; 
t/Aer  the  houses,  lines  of  prostrate  bodies — those  of  the  sick 
i^rought  to  the  sacred  Ganges  to  die — or,  say  our  Govem- 
ient  spies,  to  be  murdered  by  suffocation  with  sacred  mud, 
rhile  prowling  about  are  the  wolf-like  fanatics  who  feed  on  pu- 
(id  fiesh.  The  whole  is  lit  by  a  sickly  sun  fitfully  glaring 
btough  the  smoke,  while  the  Ganges  stream  is  half  obscured 
y  the  river  fog  and  reek  of  the  hot  earth. 
,  The  lofty  pavilions  that  crown  the  river-front  are  oma- 
Knted  with  paintings  of  every  beast  that  walks  and  bird 
bat  flies,  with  monsters,  too — pink  and  green  and  spotted — 
nth  griffins,  dragons,  and  elephant-headed  gods  embracing 
lancing-girls.  Here  and  there  are  re.pre¥«i\\aWoTift  ot  \'fe^- 
tated  soldiers — Englisb,  it  would  seem,  fox  tVe^'ba.'J^.'^^*-^ 
bat  BO^  Xbe Maoriea  eay,  have  the"i?ig'W  leaXMii  ^■^■'-■^^'*'' 
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■        who  are  certainly  not  Britiiih.     The  Benares  taste 
I        ing  leads  to  the  decoration  with  pink  and  yellow  spots  of 
I       very  cowb.    The  tiger  ia  the  commoiieBt  of  all  the  figarij 
r        on  the  walls ;  indeed,  the  explanation  that  the  representMl 
[         tions  are  allegorical,  or  that  gods  are  pictured  in  tiger  shapt^ 
has  not  removed  from  my  mind  the  belief  that  the  tigW 
must  have  been  worshiped  in  India  at  some  early  date.    AJt 
Easterns  are  inclined  to  worship  the  beasts  that  eat  theui' 
the  Javanese  light  floating  sacritices  to  their  river  crocodile*; 
the  Scindees  at  Kurrachee  venerate  the  sacred  mugger,  (^ 
man-eating  alligator;  the  hill-tribes  pray  to  snakes 
to  a  new-comer,  all  Indian  religion  has  the  air  of  devil-w( 
ship,  or  worship  of  the  destructive  principle  in  some  sha] 
the  gods  are  drawn  as  grinning  fiends,  they  are  propitial 
by  infernal  music,  they  are  often  worshiped  with  obscene  and 
hideous  ritea.     There  is  even  something  cruel  ia  the  mono^ 
onous  roar  of  the  gi-eat  tomtoms ;  the  sound  seems  to 
nect  itself  with  widow-burning,  with  child-murder,  with  Ji 
gemauth  processions.    Since  the  earhest  known  times  the  t( 
tom  has  been  used  to  drown  the  cries  of  tortured  fanatics 
booming  is  bound  up  wltli  the  thousand  barbarisms  of 
religion.     If  the  scene  on  the  Benares  ghauts  is  full  of  hor> 
i-ors,  we  must  not  forget  that  Hindooism  ia  a  oreed  of: 
and  horror,  not  of  love. 

The  Government  of  India  has  lately  instituted  an 
into  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  custom  of  taking  sick  Hijid< 
to  the  Ganges-aide  to  die,  with  a  view  to  regulating  or  st  _ 
pressing  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  river-side  portiott 
of  Lower  Bengal.  At  Benares  Bengal  people  are  Still  takeai 
to  the  river-side,  but  not  so  other  natives,  as  Hindoos  dyii^ 
anywhere  in  the  sacred  city  have  all  the  blessings  whidkt 
the  most  holy  death  can  possibly  secure  ;  the  Benui3B  ShaS4 
tra,  moreover,  forbida  the  practice,  and  I  saw  but  two  caaOl 
of  it  in  the  city,  although  I  had  seen  many  near  Calonttfc 
Not  only  are  aged  people  brought  from  their  sick-rooms,  lldd' 
in  the  burning  sun,  and  half  suffocated  with  the  Ganges  wtiHat 
poured  down  their  throats,  but,  owing  to  the  ridicule  wiaiSt 
/oliowB  if  they  recover,  or  "Cat  s«\SB\mfe*.ft  of  their  rel&t^eC^ 
the  water  is  often  muddier  ttan  it  laeei'Vift-TVfetn^'OBHi'^ 
"gbsat  marAer"  by  which  this  co&Wnais  %ftxwB»St^~ 
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Similar  enstoms  are  not  unheard  of  in  other  parts  of  India, 
and  even  in  Polynesia  and  North  America.  The  Veddahs  or 
U&ek  aboriginea  of  Ceylon  were,  up  to  very  lately,  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  their  dying  parents  or  cliildren  into  the 
Jungle,  and,  having  placed  a  chatty  of  water  and  some  rioe 
by  their  side,  leaving  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Under  pressure  from  our  officials  they  are  believed  to  have 
ceased  to  act  thus,  but  they  continue,  we  are  told,  to  throw 
their  dead  to  the  leopards  and  crocodiles.  The  Maories,  too, 
have  a  way  of  taiting  out  to  die  alone  those  whom  their  seera 
'have  pronounced  doomed  men,  but  it  ia  probable  that  among 

^^e  rude  races  the  custom  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  human 
Maorifice  has  not  been  so  grossly  abused  as  it  has  been  by  the 
|Bengal  Hindoos.  The  practice  of  Ganjatra  is  but  one  out  of 
many  similar  barbarities  that  disgrace  the  religion  of  the 
jQindoos,  but  it  is  fast  sharing  the  fate  of  suttee  and  inlanti' 
eide. 

As  I  returned  through  the  bazar  I  met  many  most  nnholy- 
Jooiing  visitors  to  the  sacred  town.  Fierce  Rajpoots,  with 
«normoas  turbans  ornamented  with  eigzag  stripes;  Bengal 
hankers,  in  lai^e  purple  turbans,  curling  their  long  white 
mustaches,  and  bearing  their  critical  noses  high  aloft  as  they 
daintily  picked  their  way  over  the  garbage  of  the  streets ; 
and  B^age  retainers  of  the  rajahs  staying  for  a  season  at 
their  city  palaces,  were  to  the  traveller's  eye  no  very  devout 
pilgrims.  In  truth,  the  immoralities  of  the  "  holy  city  "  are 
AB  great  as  its  religious  virtues,  and  it  is  the  chosen  ground 
of  the'loose  characters  as  well  as  of  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hin- 
.doo  world. 

In  the  whole  of  the  great  throng  in  the  bazar  hardly  the 

i^cUghtest  trace  of  European  dressing  was  to  be  perceived : 
the  varnished  boots  of  the  wealthier  Hindoos  alone  bore  wit- 

,Bess  to  the  existence  of  English  trade — a  singular  piece  of 
^teatimony,  this,  to  the  essential  conservatism  of  the  Oriental 

jmind.  With  any  quantity  of  old  army  clothing  to  be  got 
,for  the  asking,  you  never  see  a  rag  of  it  on  a  native  back — 
mot  even  on  that  of  the  poorest  coolie.     If  yon  give  a  blanket 

yto  an  out-door  servant  he  will  cut  it  into  fttri^ft,a.-a4.'^e.'a» 
0bem  as  flptiffgree  round  his  head;  \)ttt  this  \%  ^JoQ'aX.  "Oixfe  «iSi 
:Jte  will  accept,  uulesa  to  sell  it,  in  \\v.e  'baaa.t. 
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Ab  I  stopped  to  look  for  a  moment  at  tlie  long  traine' 
laden  camels  that  were  winding  slowly  through  the  torts- 
ous  atreeta  I  aaw  a  European  aoldier  cheapening  a  bracelet, 
with  a  native  jeweller.     He  was  the  first  topeB-waHah  ("hi 
fellow,"  or  "European")  that  I  had  seen  in  Benares  cil 
Calcutta  is  the  only  town  in  Northern  India  in  which  yi 
meet  Europeans  in  your  walks  or  rides,  and  even  there  thei 
is  hnt  one  European  to  every  sixty  nativea.     In  all  India; 
there  are,  including  troops,  children,  and  ofBcials  of  all  kinds, 
far  lesa  than  aa  many  thousands  of  Europcana  as  there  atifk 
millions  of  natives. 

The  evening  after  that  on  which  1  viaited  the  native  townl 
saw  in  Secrole  cantonmenta,  near  Benares,  the  India  hated  and 
dreaded  by  our  troops — by  day  a  blazing  deadly  heat  and  bub^ 
at  night  a  atiU  more  deadly  fog — a  hot  white  fog,  into  whi<A 
the  sun  disappears  half  an  hour  before  liis  time  for  setting 
and  out  of  which  he  shoots  soon  after  seven  in  the  momiiig 
to  blaze  and  kill  again — a  pestiferous,  fever-breeding  gronnt 
fog,  out  of  which  stand  the  tops  of  the  palma,  though  th^ 
stems  are  invisible  in  the  ateam.  Compared  with  our  'Exu 
glish  summer  climate,  it  seems  the  atmosphere  of -another. 
planet. 

Among  the  men  in  the  cantonments  I  found  much  of  that 
demoralization  that  heat  everywhere  produces  am^pg  ~ 
glishmen.    The  newly-airived  soldiers  appear  to  pass  thi 
days  in  alternate  trials  of  hard  drinking  and  of  total  abi 
uence,  and  are  continually  in  a  state  of  nervous  fright,  whii 
in  time  must  wear  them  out  and  make  them  an  easy  prey 
fever.     The  officers  who  are  fresli  from  England  often  behai 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  though  with  thei 
"  belatee  pawnee  "  takes  the  place  of  plain  water  with 
brandy.     "  Belatee  pawnee  "  means,  being  translated,  " 
glish  water,"  but  when  interpreted  it  means  "  soda-water 
the  natives  once  believing  that  this  was  English  river-i 
bottled  and  brought  to  India  by  us  as  they  carry  G 
water  to  the  remotest  parts.     The  superstition  is  now 
end,  owing  to  the  fact  that  natives  are  themselveB  lai_ 
employed  in  the  making  of  soda-water,  which  is  cheaper 
ifld/s  than  it  is  at  home  ;  ^rat  lihe  no-nve  ■cfe-cftxmft. 
Our  men  kiJl  themseWea  -witb  \w!ftt,"w'\\fe.\vt«cAi  »»&.' 
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water,  and  with  careless  inattention  to  night  chills,  and  then 
Ijtamo  the  poor  climate  for  their  fevers,  or  die  cnrBing  "  In- 
dia." Of  course  long  residence  in  a  climate  winterlesB  and 
always  hot  at  «iidday  produces  or  intensifies  certain  diseases; 
hut  brandy  and  soda-water  produces  more,  and  intensifies  atL 
They  aay  it  is  "  soda-and-brandy "  the  first  month,  and  then 
"  brand y-and-so da,"  but  that  men  finally  take  to  putting  in 
the  soda-water  first,  and  then  somehow  the  brandy  always 
kills  them.  If  a  man  wears  a  flannel  belt  and  thick  clothes 
when  he  travels  by  night,  and  drinks  hot  tea,  he  need  not 
fear  India. 

In  all  ways  Benares  is  the  type  of  India :  in  the  Secrole 
cantonments  you  have  the  English  in  India,  intelligent  enough, 
but  careless,  and  more  English  than  they  are  at  home,  with 
ganison  chaplains,  picnics,  balls,  and  champagne  suppers; 
hard  by,  in  the  native  town,  the  fierce  side  of  Hindooism,  and 
■treets  for  an  Englishman  to  show  himself  in  which  ten  years 
ago  was  almost  certain  ^ath.  Benares  Is  the  centre  of  all 
the  political  intrigues  of  India,  but  the  great  mutiny  itself 
was  hatched  there  without  being  heard  of  at  Secrole.  Ex- 
cept that  our  policemen  now  perambulate  the  town,  change 
in  Benares  there  has  been  none.  Were  missionaries  to  appear 
openly  in  its  streets  their  fate  would  still  very  possibly  be 
the  same  as  that  which  in  this  city  befell  St.  Thomas. 


CHAPTER  V. 


One  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  with  which  the  British 
ihave  to  contend  in  Hindostan  is  how  to  discover  the  tenden- 
cies, how  to  follow  the  changes,  of  native  opinion.  Your  Hin- 
doo' is  BO  complaisant  a  companion  that,  whether  he  is  your 
i«ervant  at  threepence  a  day  or  the  ruler  of  the  State  in  which 
yon  dwell,  he  is  perpetually  striving  to  make  his  opinions  the 
Tefiex  of  your  own.  Tou  are  engaged  in  a  continual  strug-  ~( 
igle  to  prevent  your  views  irom  being  seen  in  order  tK&t  ■^ciw 
get  at  his:  in  this  you  always  fa\\',  a.  sW^'l  Vv^x.  '"v^ 
looffh  for  a  Hindoo,  and,  i(  he  can  not  &'[iicvea.\.^i»-\.-i»»^^ 
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of  suggestion  in  your  words,  he  confineB  himself  to  common- 
place. We  should  see  ia  this  not  so  much  one  of  the  forms 
assumed  by  the  cringing  slavishneaa  bom  of  centuries  of  sub- 
jection, not  so  much  an  example  of  Oriental  cunning,  ba  of 
the  polish  of  Eastern  manners.  Even  in  our  rude  country  it 
is  hardly  courteous,  whatever  your  opinions,  flatly  to  contra- 
dict the  man  with  whom  you  happen  to  be  talking ;  with  the 
Hindoo  it  is  the  height  of  ill-breeding  so  much  as  to  differ 
from  him.  The  reBults  of  the  jn-actice  are  deplorable ;  our 
utter  ignorance  of  the  secret  history  of  the  rebellioQ  of  1857 
is  an  example  of  its  working,  for  there  must  have  been  &  time, 
before  discontent  ripened  into  conspiracy,  when  we  might 
have  been  advised  and  warned.  The  native  newspapers  are 
worse  than  useless  to  us;  accepted  as  exponents  of  Hindoo 
views  by  those  who  know  no  belter,  and  founded  mostly  bi 
British  capital,  they  are  at  once  incapable  of  directing  and(£ 
acting  as  indexes  to  native  opinion,  and  express  only  the  sett-, 
timents  of  half  a  dozen  small  merphants  at  the  presidency 
towns,  who  give  the  tone  to  some  two  or  three  papers,  whidb. 
are  copied  and  followed  by  the  remainder. 

The  result  of  this  difliciilty  iu  discovering  native  tfjaifc 
ion  is  that  our  officers,  however  careful,  however  consideratQ 
in  their  bearing  toward  the  natives,  daily  wound  the  fed^ 
ings  of  the  peopip  who  are  nnder  their  care  by  acts  wbi  ' 
though  done  in  a  praiseworthy  spirit,  appear  to  the  natr 
deeds  of  gross  stupidity  or  of  outrageous  despotism.    It 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  conciliate,  it  is  impossible  so 
as  to  govern,  unless  by  main  force  continually  displayed, 
Eastern  people  in  whose  religious  thought  we  are  not  deej 
learned. 

Not  only  are  we  unacquainted  with  the  feelings  of 
people,  but  we  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  simplest  fs 
about  their  religions,  their  wealth,  and  their  occupations,  fa 
no  census  of  all  India  has  yet  been  taken.     A  complete 
fius  had,  indeed,  been  taken,  not  long  before  my  visit ;  in  C( 
tral  India,  and  another  in  the  North-west  Provinces,  but 
in  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Punjaub,  or  Bengal.     The  difficult 
in  the  way  of  the  officials  who  carried  through  the 
monts  for  the  two  that  had  b«eii  taken. -wmsi  wn^yoa-A-^  ^ 
■la  the  Central  Proviocea  tKe  ctiisuft-'ea^ci;*.  V'iA  \» "W 
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{tared  in  five  langnagea ;  both  hero  and  in  the  North-west 
the  purely  Bcientifie  nature  of  the  inquiry  had  to  bo  brought 
homo  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  Central  India  the  hill- 
tribes  believeS  that  our  object  in  the  census  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  collection  of  the  unmarried  girls  as  compan- 
ions for  our  wifeless  soldiers,  so  all  began  marrying  forth- 
with. In  the  North-west  the  natives  took  it  into  their  heada 
that  our  object  was  to  see  how  many  able-bodied  men  would 
be  available  for  a  war  against  Kussia,  and  to  collect  a  poll- 
tax  to  pay  for  the  expedition.  The  numerous  tribes  thatare 
habitually  guilty  of  infanticide  threw  every  difficulty  " 
vay;  Europeans  disliked  the  whole  affair,  on  account  of  the 
-insult  offered  to  their  dignity  in  ranking  them  along  with 
natives.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  provieiona  for 
recording  caste  distinctions  gave  an  odd  shape  to  the  census- 
papers  left  at  the  houses  at  Secrote,  in  which  European  offi- 
cers were  asked  to  state  their  "  caste  or  tribe."  The  census 
of  the  Central  Provinces  was  imperfect  enough,  but  that  of 
the  North-west  was  the  second  that  had  been  taken  there, 
and  showed  signs  of  scientific  arrangement  and  great  care. 

The  North-vest  Provinces  include  the  great  towns  of  Be- 
nares, Agra.,  and  Allahabad,  and  the  census  fell  into  my  hands 
St  Benares  itself,  at  the  Sanscrit  College.  It  was  a  strange 
production,  and  seemed  to  have  brought  together  a  mass  of 
information  respecting  castes  and  creeds  which  was  new  even 
to  those  who  had  lived  long  in  the  North-west  Provinoea, 
All  callings  in  India  being  hereditary,  there  were  entries  re- 
cording the  presence  in  certain  towns  of  "hereditary  clerks 
who  pray  to  their  ink-honis,"  "  hereditary  beggars,"  "  heredi- 
tary planters  of  slips  or  cuttings,"  "hereditary  grave-dig- 
gers," "  hereditary  hermits,"  and  "  hereditary  hangmen,"  for 
in  India  a  hangmanship  descends  with  as  much  regularity  as 

crown.     In  the  single  district  of  the  Dehra  Valley  there 
1500  "hereditary  tomtom  men" — drummers  at  the  festi- 

als ;  234  Brahmin  of  Eijnour  returned  themselves  as  having 
profession  "  the  receipt  of  presents  to  avert  the  inflaencs 

■f  evil  stars."  In  Bijnour  there  are  also  fifteen  people  of  a 
which  professes  "  the  pleasing  of  peo^Ve  ^^^  aa%K«ias!f, 
iseg,"  while  at  Benares  there  is  awtoYe  caate — ^Ave'^oSA' 

wboae  hereditary  occupation  is  to  "  satinze  t,"tft  eii««vvi%  ' 
S  2 
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the  rich,  and  to  praise  their  friendB."     In  the  Korlh-west 
Provinces  there  are  572  diBtinct  castes  in  all. 

The  accounte  which  Bome  castes  gave  of  their  origin  read 
strangely  in  a  solemn  governmental  document :  the  memben 
of  one  caste  described  themselves  as  "descended  from  M»i- 
casur,  a  demon ;"  but  some  of  the  records  are  less  legendaiy 
and  more  historic.  One  caste  in  the  Dehra  Valley  sent  in  a 
note  that  they  came  in  1000  a.d.  from  the  Deccan;  anothev 
that  they  emigrated  from  Arabia  500  years  ago.  The  Gour 
Ei-ahrains  claim  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Mooznffer- 
nuggur  for  5000  years. 

IJader  the  tit)  of  "occupations"  the  heads  of  families 
alone  were  given,  and  not  the  number  of  those  dependent  on 
them,  whence  it  comes  that  in  the  whole  province  only  "  11,000 
tom.tom-players "  were  set  down.  The  habits  and  tastes  of 
the  people  are  easily  seen  in  the  entries:  "3600  fire-work 
manafacturers,"  "  45  makers  of  crowns  for  idols,"  "  4853  gold- 
bangle  makers,"  "29,136  glass-bangle  makers,"  "1123  astrol- 
ogers." There  are  also  145  "  ear-clean  era,"  besides  "kite- 
makers,""  ear-piercers,"  "pedigree-makers,"  "makers  of  caste- 
marks,"  "cow-dung  sellers,"  and  "hereditary  painters  of 
horses  with  spots."  There  was  no  backwardness  in  the  fol- 
lowers of  maligned  pursuits:  914  people  in  Allahabad  de- 
scribed themselvoa  as  "  low  blackguards,"  35  as  "  men  who 
beg  with  threats  of  violence,"  25  as  "hereditary  robbers," 
479,015  as  "beggars,"  29  as  "howlers  at  funerals,"  22e  as 
"  flatterers  for  gain;"  "vagabonds,"  **  charmers,"  "inform- 
ers" were  aU  set  down,  and  1100  returned  themselves  as 
"  hereditary  buffoons,"  while  2000  styled  themselves  "  con- 
jurers," 4000  "acrobats,"  and  6372  "poets."  In  one  districl 
alone  there  were  777  "  sooth-say crs  and  astrologers"  by  pro- 
fession. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  there  are  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  half  a  million  of  beggars  in  a  popnls- 
tion  of  thirty  millions,  they  seem  never  to  beg  of  European) 
— at  least  I  was  not  once  asked  for  alms  dnring  my  stay  in 
India.  If  the  smallest  service  be  performed  there  comes  * 
howl  of  "Oh,  bauks-heece?'  from  a\\  <\iia,rtiera, but  at  other 
times  natives  seem  afraid  to  \)C,%  o?  'EAi^^^me-Q. 

The  number  of  fakeert*,  BootViaa^ew,  t'oa-vrossM-,  «A  a*«i 
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"  religious  "  vagabonds  is  enormous,  but  the  dense  ignorance 
of  the  people  renders  them  .1  prey  to  witchcraft,  evil-eye,  devil- 
influence,  and  all  such  folly.  In  Central  India  there  are 
whole  diBtrictB  which  are  looked  upon  as  witch-tracts  or 
haunted  places,  and  which  ai-e  never  approached  by  man,  but 
Bet  aside  as  homes  for  devils.  A  gentleman  who  was  lately 
engaged  there  on  the  railroad  survey  found  that  night  after 
night  his  men  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  "  6re- 
fiends "  or  blazing  demons.  He  insisted  that  they  should 
tske  him  to  the  spot  where  these  strange  sights  were  seen, 
9n<}  to  hia  amazement  he  too  saw  the  fire-devil;  at  least  he 
jaw  a  blaze  of  light  moving  slowly  tbi-ough  the  jungle. 
Bathering  himself  up  for  a  chase,  he  rushed  at  the  devil  with 
^  dnb,  when  the  light  euddetily  disappeared,  and  instantly 
0lOBe  ont  from  another  spot,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  forme  ■ 
■lace.  Seeing  that  there  was  some  trickery  at  woi-k,  he  hi<l 
llmself,  and  after  some  hours  caught  his  devil,  who,  to  escapo 
ftom  a  sound  drubbing,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  whole  ai- 
ihir.  The  man  said  that  the  natives  of  th«  surveyor's  party 
'hsA  stolen  his  mangoes  for  several  nights,  but  that  at  last  he 
jlad  liit  on  a  plan  for  frightening  them  away.  He  and  his 
tens  went  out  at  dark  with  pots  of  blazing  oil  upon  their 
^eads,  and  when  approached  by  thieves  the  leading  one  put 
^  cover  on  hia  pot,  and  became  invisible,  while  the  second 
toicovered  his.  The  surveying  party  got  the  drubbing,  and 
llie  devil  escaped  scot-free;  but  the  surveyor,  with  short- 
^hted  wisdom,  told^is  men,  who  had  not  seen  him  catch 
Jie  fire-bearer,  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with 
ite  devil  himself,  who  had  joyfully  informed  him  of  the  thefts 
^mnmitted  by  the  men.  The  surveyor  did  not  admit  that  he 
pras  from  this  time  forward  worshiped  by  his  party,  but  it  is 
llot  unlikely  that  such  was  the  case.  One  of  the  hill-tribes 
af  Madras  worships  Colonel  Palmer,  a  British  officer  who 
|ied  some  seventy  years  ago,  just  as  Drake  was  worshiped  in 
limerica,  and  Captain  Cook  in  Hawaii.  It  was  one  of  these 
^bes  that  invented  the  weU-known  worshiping  machine  or 
f  praying-whe  cl ." 

I    The  hill-tribes  are  less  refined  but  hardly  uYOT&\^OTWi\,\-a. 
ieir  fanaticism  than  are  the  Hindoos.     At  BoniNja'j ,  ^^^cl^ 
ia  beach  where  the  dead  are  buried,  or  latlhw  XoBseft.  ^o  "^^ 
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wild  beasts,  I  saw  a  filthy  and  holy  Hindoo  saint,  whosis'' 
claim  to  venei-ation  consistH  in  his  having  spent  the  whole  of 
the  daya  and  portions  of  the  nights  for  twenty  years  in  a  Btono 
box  in  which  he. can  neither  stand,  nor  lie,  nor  ait,  nor  sleep, 
These  saintly  fakeers  have  still  much  influence  with  the  Hin- 
doo mass,  but  iu  old  times  their  power  and  their  inBolence 
were  alike  unbounded.  Agra  itself  was  founded  to  please 
one  of  them.  The  great  Emperor  Akbar,  who,  although  t 
lax  Mohammedan,  was  in  no  sense  a  Hindoo,  kept  neTerCfa** 
less  a  Hindoo  saint  for  political  purposes,  and  gave  him  the 
foremost  position  in  his  train.  When  the  Emperor  was  be- 
ginning to  fortify  Futtehpore  Sikri,  where  he  lived,  the  saint 
sent  for  him,  and  said  that  the  work  must  be  stopped,  ae  the 
noise  disturbed  him  at  his  prayers.  The  Emperor  offered 
him  new  rooms  away  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  wali^ 
but  the  saint  replied  that,  whether  Akbar  went  on  with  lui 
works  or  no,  he  should  leave  Futtehpore.  To  pacify  him} 
Akbar  founded  Agra,  and  dismantled  Futtehpore  Sikri, 

From  the  censgs  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  North- 
■west  Provinces  no  less  than  twenty-two  newspapera  nnder 
Government  inspection,  of  which  five  are  published  at  A^^ 
The  circulation  of  these  papers  is  extremely  small,  and  n 
the  Government  itself  takes  3500  of  the  12,000  copies  -n-HA 
they  issue,  its  hold  over  them,  without  exertion  of  force,'it 
great.  Of  the  other  8500,  8000  go  to  native  and  500  toBi^ 
ropean  Bubscribers.  All  the  native  papers  are  ekilUuI  Jit' 
catering  for  their  double  public,  but  tijgse  which  are  pnntw 
half  in  a  native  tongue  and  half  in  English  stand  in  ^e  finij( 
rank  for  un scrupulousness.  One  of  these  papers  gave,  wbiS^ 
I  was  in  India,  some  French  speech  in  abuse  of  the  Engliibk' 
This  was  headed  on  the  English  side  "Interesting  Accootf 
of  the  English,"  but  on  the  native  side  "Etxdlent  AcoonsG, 
of  the  English."  The  "English  correspondence"  and  ~ 
glish  news  of  these  native  papers  is  so  absurdly  concocted 
the  editors  out  of  their  own  brains  that  it  is  a  qneal' 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  send  them  weekl; 
column  of  European  news,  and  even  to  withhold  Govermn« 
patronage  from  them  unless  they  gave  it  room,  leaving  them 
to  qnalify  and  explain  the  tsuctft  B.a\ye«t  "Cive^  ess-ivi.  T^mw 
&vorite  statements  ate  tha-t  Uusa^B.  w  ?,rivft?,\,o-       ^--^-i- 
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^^{Ewitli,  that  the  queen  has  become  a  Catholic  or  &  Mo- 

jhammedan,  and  that  the  whole  population  of  India  is  to  be 

^averted  to  Cliristianity  by  force.     The  external  appear- 

feoce  of  the  native  papers  is  sometimes  as  comical  aa  their 

(natter.    The  Umriuur  Commeroial Advertiser,  of w\i.ichaQ\.h- 

ng  is  English  but  the  title,  gives,  for  instance,  the  time-tables 

tf  the  Punjaub  Railway  on  its  back  sheet.     The  page,  which 

B  a  mere  maze  of  dots  and  crooked  lines,  has  at  the  top  a  cut 

if  a  railway  train,  in  which  guards  apparently  cocked-hatted, 

It  probably  meant  to  be  weai'ing  pith  helmets,  are  repre- 

nted  sitting  on  the  top  of  each  carriage  with  their  legs 

IfftBgling  down  in  front  of  the  windows. 

Neither  Christianity  nor  native  reformed  religions  make 

ich  show  in  the  Korth-westem  ceusns.    The  Christians 

i  strongest  in  the  South  of  India,  the  Hindoo  reformers  in 

Ponjaub.     The  Sikhs  themselves,  and  the  Kookhas,  Ni- 

arees,  Goolab  Dasseas,  Naukeeka-punth,  and  many  other 

aabee  sects,  all  show  more  or  less  hoBtility  to  caste; 

in  the  North-west  Provinces  caste  distinctions  flourish, 

iJthough  in  reality  they  have  no  doubt  lost  strength.     The 

^h-caste  men  are  beginning  to  find  their  caste  a  drawback 

their  success  io  life,  and  are  given  to  concealing  it.    Jnst 

with  onreelves  kings  go  incognito  when  they  travel  for 

Jeasure,  so  the  Bengal  sepoy  hides  his  Brahminical  string 

"^der  his  cloth,  in  order  that  he  may  be  sent  on  foreign  serv- 

^  without  its  being  known  that  by  crossing  the  seas  he  will 

Be  caste. 

Judging  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  native  press  on 
e  doings  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Bombay,  and  on  the  licen- 
yufiness  of  the  Kooltn  Brahmins,  many  of  our  civilians  have 
me  to  think  that  Hindooism  in  its  present  shape  had  lost 
e  support  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  intelligent  Hin- 
p08,bat  there  is  little  real  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the 

r^  In  Calcutta  the  Church  of  Hindoo  Deists  is  gaining 
nnd,  and  one  of  their  leaders  is  said  to  have  met  with 
le  successes  during  a  recent  expedition  to  the  North- 
it,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof  The  little  regard  that 
ay  high-caste  natives  show  for  caste  eKce^t  aa  a.  \aatSfti. 
\%aik  merely  means  that  caste  is  lesa  aw  a.?ia\t  cS  ^-Si-^w^ 
ofcuBtom,  hut  that  it  is  a  matter  tit  ciifi.V.'yta  S-'^ea  -as 
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ahow  that  its  force  is  slight ;  on  the  contrary,  cuBtom  is 
lord  of  India, 

The  succeBs  of  Mohammedanism  in  India  shonld  shoff 
that  caste  has  never  heen  strong  except  so  far  as  caste  is  oua- 
tom.  It  ia  true  that  the  peasants  in  Orisea  starved  by  the 
aide  of  the  sacred  cows,  but  this  was  custom  too:  any  one 
man  killing  the  cow  would  have  been  at  once  killed  by  iia 
also  starving  neighbors  for  breaking  castom ;  but  onoe  change 
the  custom  by  force,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  return  to 
the  foi-mer  state  of  things.  The  Portuguese  and  the  MohaiD- 
medana  alike  made  converts  by  compulHion,  yet  when  tlie 
pressure  was  removed  there  was  no  return  to  the  earlier  faith. 
Of  the  nature  of  caste  we  had  an  excellent  example  in  the 
behavior  of  the  troopers  of  a  Bengal  cavalry  regiment  tbree- 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when  thejP 
said  that  for  their  part  they  knew  that  their  cartridges  w«« 
not  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows,  but  that,  as  they  looked 
though  they  were,  it  came  to  the  same  thing,  for  they  should 
lose  caste  if  their  friends  saw-  them  touch  the  cartridges  in 
question. 

It  was  the  cry  of  infringement  of  custom  that  was  raised. 
against  ns  by  the  mutineers:  "They  aim  at  subverting  on* 
institutions;  they  have  put  down  the  suttee  of  the  Brahmina, 
the  infanticide  of  the  Marattas,  caste  and  adoption  are  d&% 
spised;  they  aim  at  destroying  all  our  religious  cuBtoms,'^. 
was  the  most  powerful  cry  that  could  be  raised.  It  is  OM 
against  which  we  shall  never  be  wholly  safe ;  but  it  ia  the  cam 
tom  and  not  the  religion  which  ia  the  people's  especial  car&'t 
There  is  one  point  in  which  caste  forms  a  singular  diffloul^ 
in  our  way  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  sufficiently  honut 
to  us.  The  comparatively  fair  treatment  which  is  now  ex* 
tended  to  the  low-caste  and  no-caste  men  is  itself  an  insult  to 
the  high-caste  nobility;  and  while  the  no-caste  men  care 
little  how  we  treat  them  provided  we  pay  them  well,  and  the 
bunnya,  or  shop-keeping  class,  encouraged  by  the  improve- 
ment, cry  oat  loudly  that  the  Goverament  wrongs  them  in 
not  treating  them  as  Europeans,  the  high-caste  men  are 
eqnaUy  disgusted  with  our  good  treatment  both  of  middl^ 
class  And  inferior  Hindoos.  TVefw  tiam^'i  ot^  ^N-M-aSda 
blocka  in  oar  way  chietly  \)ecaiQae  ao  amoTOvX.  n^w^npsi-aA 
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Sth  the  Tarions  phases  of  caste  feeling  is  Buffieient  to  bring 
itome  its  importance  to  Englishmen.  The  Indian  is  easen- 
flally  the  caate  man,  the  Saxon  an  characteristically  the  no- 
Baste  man,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  produce  a  mutual  nnderstand- 
tag.  Jiist  as  in  England  the  people  are  too  democratic  for 
file  Government,  in  India  the  Government  ia  too  democratic 
for  the  people. 

'  Although  caste  has  hitherto  been  hut  little  shaken,  there 
fe  forces  at  ■work  which  must  in  time  produce  the  most  grave 
esalts.  The  return  to  their  homea  of  ndtivea  who  have  emi- 
jrsted  and  worked  at  sugar-planting  in  Mauritius  and  coffee- 
towing  in  Ceylon,  mixing  with  negroes  and  with  Europeans, 
nil  gradually  aid  in  the  subversion  of  caste  distinctions,  and 
be  Parsees  will  give  their  hijlp  toward  the  creation  of  a  health- 
ir  feeling.  The  young  men  of  the  merchant-class — who  are 
n  pure  deists— set  an  example  of  doing  away  with  caste 
Sstinctions  which  will  gradually  affect  the  whole  population 
{ the  towns ;  railways  will  act  upon  the'  laborers  and  ag- 
loalturiet ;  as  closer  intercourse  with  Europe  will  possibly 
o  hand  in  hand  with  universal  instruction  in  the  English 
ongue,  and  the  indirect  results  of  Christian  teaching  will 
ioDtinue  to  be,  as  they  have  been,  greats 

The  positive  results  of  missionary  work  in  India  have  hith- 
rto  been  small.  Taking  the  census  as  a  guide,  in  the  dis- 
Act  of  Mooradabad  we  find  but  107  Christians  in  1,100,000 
eople ;  in  Budaon  64  "  Christians,  Europeans,  and  Eurasians" 
lalfcaates),  out  of  900,000  people  ;  in  Bareilly  137  native 
Siristians  in  a  million  and  a  half  of  people ;  in  Shajehanpoor 
kS  in  a  million  people ;  in  Turrai  none  in  a  million  people ; 
li  Etah  no  native  Christians,  and  only  twenty  Europeans  to 
!14,000  people ;  in  the  Banda  district  thirteen  native  Chris- 
ians  otit  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people ;  in  Goruck- 
ibor  100  native  Christians  out  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
leople.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  this  proportion  is  pre- 
Brved  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  districts,  and  the  native 
^ristians  in  the  North-west  are  proved  to  form  but  an  in- 
ignificant  iraction  of  the  population. 
The  number  of  native  ChrialiaiiB  in  \n?C\B.  \%  t^-iwesfi-^i^ 
Twenty-three  societies,  baviTig\,\\ieeV'o.\i&t^?i^'r*^*^*i**" 
ionary  stationfl,  more  than  three  "VianiTe^  \ia."Cwe.— 
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Monary  churches,  and  five  hundred  European  preaolien, 
ing  with  their  assistants  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
profess  to  show  only  a,  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  convertB, 
of  whom  one-seventh  are  communicanta.  The  majority  of 
the  converts  who  are  not  communicants  are  converts  only 
npon  paper,  and  it  may  be  said  that  of  real  native  non-CathO' 
lie  Christians  there  are  not  in  India  more  than  40,000,  of 
whom  half  are  to  be  found  among  the  devil- worshipers  of 
iladras.  The  so-called  "aboriginal"  hill-tribefi,  having  no 
elaborate  religious  system  of  their  own,  are  not  tied  down  to 
tlie  creed  of  their  birth  in  the  same  way  as  are  MohammedHnB 
and  Hindoos,  among  whom  our  missionaries  make  no  way 
whatever.  The  native  Protestant's  position  is  a  fearful  one, 
except  in  such  a  city  as  Madras,  for  ne  wholly  loses  caste, 
and  becomes  an  outlaw  from  his  people.  The  native  Catholic 
continues  to  be  a  caste  man,  and  sometimes  an  idol-worship- 
er, and  the  priests  have  made  a  million  converts  in  Soutiieni 
India. 

Besides  revealing  the  fewness  of  the  native  Christians,  the 
North-western  census  has  shown  us  plainly  the  weakness  of 
the  Europeans,  In  the  district  of  Mooradabad  l,100,000peo- 
pie  are  ruled  by  thirty-eight  Europeans.  In  many  places 
two  Europeans  watch  over  200,000  people.  The  Enra^aoi 
are  about  as  numerous  as  the  Europeans,  to  which  class 
may  for  some  purposes  be  regarded  as  belonging,  for  the 
tives  reject  their  society,  and  refuse  them  a  place 
caste.  The  Eurasians  arc  a  much-despised  race,  the  butt 
every  Indian  story,  hut  as  a  community  they  are  not  to 
ranked  high.  That  thoy  should  be  ill-educated,  vain,  anA 
cringing,  is  perhaps  only  what  we  might  expeot  of  persons 
placed  in  their  difficult  position ;  nevertheless  that  they  are 
so  tends  to  lessen,  in  spite  of  our  better  feelings,  the  pity  '  ' 
we  should  otherwise  extend  toward  them. 

The  census  had  not  only  its  revelations,  but  its  resul 
One  effect  of  the  census-taking  is  t(\  check  the  practice  of  ii 
fanticide,  by  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of  our  officers 
castes  and  the  districts  in  which  it  exists.     The  deatha  oftl 
or/oDj-iundred  children  a,re  credited  to  the  wolves  in  the 
Vmi-itsnr  district  of  the  Pvinja.\ii\j  a.\owe,'Vi^\  \X.  '"v%  TdTOSL-fvfSi 
A&ai  tie  "  wolves  "  pick  out  the  femsift  \ntMi.\a.    "XVc  ^jsM^ 
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JBproportion  of  the  sexes  is  itself  partly  to  be  explained  as 
i  result  of  infanticide. 
.  One  weighty  drawback  to  our  influence  upon  Hindoo  mor- 
B  is  that  in  the  case  of  many  abuses  we  legislate  without 
fcct,  our  laws  being  evaded  where  they  are  outwardly  obey- 

Thc  practice  of  infanticide  exists  in  all  parts  of  India, 
t  especially  in  Hajpootana,  and  the  girls  are  killed  chiefly 
^order  to  save  the  cost  of  marrying  them — or,  rather,  of  buy- 
g  husbands  for  them.  Now  we  have  "  suppressed"  infanti- 
le— which  means  that  children  are  smothered  or  starved, 
$tead  of  being  exposed.  It  is  no  easy  tusk  to  bring  about 
forma  in  the  customs  of  the  people  of  India. 
'.  The  many  iniprovements  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
p  which  the  census  chronicles  are  steps  in  a  great  march, 
^se  wbo  have  known  India  long  are  aware  that  a  remark- 
le  change  has'  come  over  the  country  in  the  last  few  years, 
sail  as  have  been  the  positive  visible  results  of  Christian 
iUihing,  the  indirect  effects  have  been  enormous.     Among 

Sikhs  and  Marattaa  a  spirit  of  reflection,  of  earnest 
pught,  miasnal  in  natives,  has  been  aroused ;  in  Bengal  it 
B  taken  the  form  of  pure  deism,  but  then  Bengal  is  not  In- 
The  spirit  rather  than  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  Cbi-is- 
ftnity  has  been  imbibed  :  a  love  of  ti-uth  appeals  more  to 
le  feelings  of  the  upright  natives  than  do  the  whole  of  the 
pte-and-thirty  Articles.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  natives  look 
I  deeds,  not  words ;  the  example  of  a  Frere  is  worth  the 
iBobing  of  a  hundred  missionaries,  painstaking  and  earnest 
tough  they  be. 


CHAPTER  VT. 

MOnAitSIEDAN  CITIES. 


, ,  T.HBOUGB  Mirzapore,  AUahabad,  and  Futtehpore  I  passed 
I. to  Cawnpore,  spending  but  little  time  at  Allahabad;  for 
tough  the  city  is  strategically  important  there  is  in  it  but  lit- 
a  to  be  seen.  Like  all  spots  of  the  confluence  of  rivers,  Alla- 
^ad  is  sacred  with  the  Hindoos,  for  it  Rt,aai%,tiii«^  %wi,^^ 
e meeting-point  of  no  less  than  t\iree  ^iea\  ¥>Vte,w«is. — -"i^^ 
Igee,  the  Jamna,  and  a  river  of  the  s^Vt'ttAajfti..    "Vo-o* 

— ^^^HE  -  -J-  w^mm^^m 
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pagans  tbe  third  etream  is  invisible ;  not  so  to  the  faitlifuL 
Catching  a  glimpse  of  Marochctti's  statue  at  the  Cawnpore 
well,  as  I  hurried  through  that  city,  I  diverged  from  the  Eaet 
Indian  Railway,  and  took  dawk-carriage  to  Lncknow. 

As  compared  with  other  Indian  cities,  the  capital  of  Onde 
is  a  town  to  be  seen  in  driving  rather  than  in  walking;  the 
general  effects  are  superior  in  charm  and  beauty  to  tlie  de- 
tails, and  the  vast  size  of  the  city  makes  mere  sight^seeing  a 
work  of  difficulty.  More  populous  before  1857  than  either 
Calcutta  or  Bombay,  it  is  still  twice  as  large  as  Liverpool 
Not  only,  however,  is  Lucknow  the  most  perfect  of  the  mod- 
ern or  Italianized  Oriental  towns,  but  there  are  in  it  several 
buildings  that  have  each  the  charm  of  an  architectnre  special 
to  itself.  Ol  these  the  Martini^re  is  the  most  singular,  and  it 
looks  iOte  what  it  is — the  freak  of  a  wealthy  madman,  Its 
builder  was  General  Mjirtine,  a  Frenchman  in  the  service  of 
the  Kings  of  Onde.  Not  far  behind  the  Martini^re  is  the 
Dilkonaha  —  a  fantastic  specimen  of  an  Oriental  hunting- 
lodge.  Tlie  ordinary  show-building  of  the  place,  the  KaiBe^ 
bagh,  or  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Onde,  is  a  paltry  place  enough, 
but  there  is  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  view  of  the  great  Ira- 
aumbara  and  the  Hooseinabad  from  a  point  whence  the  two 
piles  form  to  the  eye  but  one.  The  giwat  Imaumbara  suffer- 
ed terribly  in  1858  from  the  wanton  destruction  which  our 
troops  committed  everywhere  during  the  war  of  the  mutiny. 
Had  they  confined  themselves  to  outrages  anch  as  these,  how- 
ever, but  little  could  have  been  said  against  the  conduct  of 
the  wjir.  There  is  too  much  fear  that  the  English,  unless 
held  in  check,  exhibit  a  singularly  strong  disposition  toward 
cruelty  wherever  they  have  a  weak  enemy  to  meet. 

The  stories  of  the  Indian  mutiny  and  of  the  Jamaica  riot 
are  but  two  out  of  many — two  that  we  happen  to  have  heard : 
but  the  Persian  war  in  1837  and  the  last  of  the  Chinese  cam- 
paigns are  not  without  their  records  of  deliberate  barbarity 
and  wrong.  From  the  first  officer  of  one  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamers,  which  was  employed  in  carrying  troops 
up  the  Euphrates  during  the  Persian  war,  I  heard  a  story  that 
ia  the  type  of  many  snah.  APeTftiandvummer-boy  of  about 
ten  years  old  was  seen  \>athm^  ?tom.  \.\ie  \im&  (ma  -sa  -  '-^ 
■v  tbe  officers  oa  deok.     BeW  weta  xowift  M.\a  -Otac!! 
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ttting  him  with  an  Enfield  rifle,  and  one  of  the  bettera  killed 
1  at  the  first  shot. 

It  ifl  not  only  in  war-time  that  our  cruelty  comes  ont ;  it 
1  often  seen  in  trifles  during  peace.  Even  a  traveller  in- 
eed  becomes  so  soon  used  to  see  the  natives  wronged  in 
eery  way  by  people  of  quiet  manner  and  apparent  kiudoess 
r  disposition,  that'he  ceases  to  record  the  caseS;  In  Ma- 
I  Roads,  for  instance,  I  saw  a  fruit-seller  hand  up  some 
»  to  a  lower-deck  jjort  just  aa  we  were  weighing  anchor. 
hree  Anglo-Indians  (men  who  bad  been  out  1>cfoi'e)  asked 
I  cborns  "How  much?"  "  One -quarter  rupee."  "Too 
inch,"  And,  without  more  ado,  paying  nothing,  they  pelted 
lan  witli  his  own  limes,  of  which  he  lost  more  than  half. 
a  Ceylon,  near  Bentott^  rest-house,  a  native  child  offered  a 
iuidaome  cowrie  (of  a  kind  worth  in  Australia  about  five 
Idllings,  and  certainly  worth  something  in  Ceylon)  to  the 
hild  of  a  Mauritius  coffee-planter  who  was  travelling  with 

i  to  Columbo,  himself  an  old  Indian  officer.  The  white 
Mid  took  it,  and  would  not  give  it  up,  Tlie  native  child 
ided  for  money,  or  to  have  his  shell  back,  but  the  mother  of 
te  white  child  exclaimed,  "  You  be  hanged ;  it's  worth  noth- 
tg ;"  and  off  came  the  sheJl  with  us  in  the  dawk.  Such 
fe  the  small  but  galling  wrongs  inflicted  daily  upon  the 
idian  natives.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
lat  men  who  live  long  among  Asiatics  seldom  fail  to  learn 
leir  vices,  but  our  older  civilians  ti'eat  the  natives  with  strict 
BBtice,  and  Anglo-Indian  ladies  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
ffimtry  are  generally  kind  to  their  own  servants,  if  some- 
fhat  harsh  toward  other  natives.  It  is  those  who  have  been 
(1  the  country  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  especially  soldiers, 
ito  treat  the  natives  badly.     Such  men  I  have  heard  exclaim 

lat  the  new  penal  code  has  revolutionized   the  country. 

Formerly,"  they  say,  "  you  used  to  send  a  man  to  a  police 

^cer  or  a  magistrate  with  a  note  : — '  My  dear ,  Please 

ive  the  bearer  twenty  lashes.'     But  now  the  magistrates  are 

Qraid  to  act,  and  your  sen-ant  can  have  you  fined  for  beat- 

g  him."     In  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  Anglo-Indians  over 

a  good  old  days,  I  noticed  in  all  the  hotels  in  Indva.t'oft  *■.%- 
^aaat  notice,  "Gentlemen  are  e&TneBt.\^  Tftp(aeei\.e,i ■on'^-  '■^ 

BiheaervantB." 
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The  jokeB  of  a  people  against  themselves  are  not  worth 
inach,but  maybe  taken  in  aid  of  otherevidence.  The  two  fa- 
vorite Anglo-Indian  stories  are  that  of  the  native  who,  being 
asked  his  religion,  said, "  Me  Christian — me  get  drunk  like 
inassa ;"  and  that  of  the  young  officer  who,  learning  Hindos- 
tanee  in  1858, had  the  difference  between  the  negative  "ni" 
nnd  the  particle  "  ne "  explained  to  hiih  by  the  mooDBhee, 
when  he  exclaimed :  "  Dear  me  !  I  hanged  lots  of  natives 
last  year  for  admitting  that  they  had  not  been  in  their  vil- 
lages for  months.  I  suppose  they  meant  to  eay  that  Ihej 
had  not  left  their  villages  for  months."  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  hundreds  of  natives  were  hang- 
ed hy  queen's  officers  who,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  any 
native  language,  could  neither  understand  evidence  nor  de- 
fi'Qse. 

It  is  in  India,  when  listening  to  a  mess-table  converaatiOD 
on  the  subject  of  looting  that  we  begin  to  remejnber  our  de- 
scent from  Scandinavian  sea-king  robbers.  Centuries  of  ed- 
ucation have  not  purified  the  blood ;  our  men  in  India  can 
liardly  set  eyes  upon  a  native  prinee  or  a  Hindoo  palace  be- 
fore they  cry, "  Wbat  a  place  to  Ireai  up/"  "What  a  fellow 
to  lootP''  When  I  said  to  an  officer  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Secrole  in  the  early  days  of  the  mutiny,  "  I  snppose  yoa 
were  afraid  that  the  Benares  people  would  have  attacked 
you,"  his  answer  was,  "  Well,  for  my  part,  I  rather  hoped 
they  would,  because  then  we  should  have  thrashed  them, 
and  looted  the  city.  It  hadn't  been  looted  for  two  hundred 
years." 

Those  who  doubt  that  Indian  military  service  makes  sol- 
diers careless  of  men's  lives,  reckless  as  to  the  rights  of  prop 
erty,  and  disregardful  of  human  dignity,  can  hardly  remem- 
ber the  letters  which  reached  home  in  1857,  in  which  an  of- 
ficer in  high  command  during  the  march  upon  Cawnpore  re- 
ported, "  Good  bag  to-day ;  polished  off rebels ;"  it  beinK    . 

borne  in  mind  that  the  "  rebels  "  thus  hanged  or  blown  fi 
guns  were  not  taken  in  arms,  but  villagers  apprehended  "OD 
Huapioion,"     During  this  mareh  atrocities  were  committed  i 
in  the  burning  of  villages  and  massacre  of  innocent  ii 
itanta  at  which  Mobam.n[\edTog\w^'\iw!i»^"wi«ii\iW)«.*.tai 
asbataed,  and  it  would  be  to  conUaftAtx.  a.\\\v\w.wi^,^ 
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ttat  a  saccession  of  such  deeds  would  not  prove  fatal  to  our 
oberties  at  homi?. 

The  Jluropean  officers  of  native  regiments,  and  many  offi- 
cers formerly  in  the  Company's  service,  habitually  show 
great  kinduess  to  the  natives,  but  it  is  the  benevolent  kinrt- 
nesB  of  the  master  for  a  favorite  stave,  of  the  superior  for 
Inen  immeasnrably  beneath  him ;  there  is  little  of  the  feeling 
'ifbicb  a  common  citizenship  should  bestow,  little  of  that 
iiqaality  of  man  and  man  which  Christianity  would  seem  to 
teach,  and  which  our  Indian  Government  has  for  some  yeara 
Avored. 

At  Lncknoiv  I  saw  the  Residency,  and  at  Cawnpore,  on 
my  return  to  the  East  Indian  Railway,  the  intreuchments 
ivhich  were,  each  of  them,  the  scene  in  1857  of  those  de- 
lenses  against  the  mutineers  generally  styled  "glorious"  <ir 
iPberoic,"  though  made  by  men  fighting  with  ropes  about 
""leir  necks.    The  successful  defenses  of  the  fort  at  Arrab 
id  of  the  Lucknow  Residency  were  rather  testimonies  to 
wonderftil  fighting  powers  of  the  English  than  to  their 
■for  cowards  would  fight  when  the  alternative  was, 
jht  or  die.     As  for  as  Oude  was  concerned,  the  "  rebellion  " 
^  1857  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  war  than  a  matiny; 
the  babits  of  the  native  princes  would  probably  havo 
d  them  to  have  acted  as  treaoheronsly  at  Lucknow  in  the 
Is8  of  a  surrender  as  did  the  Nana  at  Cawnpore,  and  our 
EcerB  wisely  determined  that  in  no  event  would  they  treat 
ir  terms.     What  is  to  be  regretted  is  that  we  as  conquerors 
diould  have  shown  the  Oude  insurgents  no  more  mercy  than 
0iey  would  have  shown  to  us,  and  that  we  should  have 
made  use  of  the  pretext  that  the  rising  was  a  mere  mutiny 
of  our  native  troops  as  an  excuse  for  banging  in  cold  blood 
Ae  agriculturists  of  Oude.    Whatever  the  duplicity  of  their 
Jmlers,  whatever  the  provocation  to  annexation  may  havo 
,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revelation  in  the  land- 
set  on  foot  by  us  resulted  in  the  ofier  of  a  career  as  na- 
'e  policemen  or  railway  ticket-clerks  to  men  whose  ances- 
were  warriors  and  knights  when  ours  wore  woad ;  and 
responsible  before  mankind  for  ha'jva^  x.-ta^Xt^v  ^* 
Ft  treason  and  mutiny  a  legitimate  "via-v  Ci&  "Ca.©  "^^t^  <* 
aobility  of  Oude.     In  the  officiaV  papava  tA  xJwa'aw^'a 
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ment  of  the  North-west  Provinces  the  so-called  "  mutiny  "is    \ 
styled  more  properly  "  a  grievous  civil  war." 

There  is  much  reason  to  fear,  not  that  the  mutiny  vill  be 
too  long  remembered,  but  that  it  will  be  too  soon  forgotten. 
Ten  years  ago  Moughyr  was  an  ash-heap,  Cawnpore  a  name 
of  horror,  Delhi  a  stronghold  of  armed  rebels,  yet  now  we 
can  travel  without  change  of  cars  through  pcacefiil  and  pros- 
perous Monghyr  and  Cawnpore — a  thousand  and  twenty 
miles — in  forty  hours,  and  find  at  the  end  of  our  journey 
that  shaded  boulevards  have  already  taken  the  place  of  the 
walls  of  Delhi 

Quitting  the  main  line  of  the  East  India  Railway  at  Toon- 
dla  Junction,  I  passed  over  a  newly-made  branch  road  to 
Agra.  The  line  was  but  lately  opened,  and  birds  without 
number  sat  upon  the  telegraph-posts,  and  were  seemingly 
too  astonished  to  fly  away  from  the  train,  while  on  the  open 
barrens  herds  of  Indian  antelopes  grazed  fearlessly,  and  took 
no  notice  of  ua  when  we  passed. 

Long  before  we  entered  Akbarabad,  as  the  city  should  bs 
called,  by  the  great  new  bridge  across  the  Jumna,  I  had 
sighted  in  the  far  distance  the  majestic,  shining  dome  of 
the  famed  Taj  Mahal ;  but  when  arrived  within  the  city  I 
first  visited  the  citadel  and  ramparts.  The  fort  and  palace 
of  Akbar  are  the  Moslem  creed  in  stone.  Without — turned 
toward  tho  unbeliever  and  the  foe  —  the  far-famed  triple 
walls,  frowning  one  above  the  other  with  the  frown  that  a 
hill  fanatic  wears  before  he  strikes  the  infidel ;  within  is  the 
secure  paradise  of  the  believijig  "  Emperor  of  the  "World  "— 
delicious  fountains  pouring  into  basins  of  the  whitest  marble, 
beds  of  rose  and  myrtle,  balconies  and  pavilions  ;  part  of  the 
zenana,  or  women's  w^ng,  overhanging  the  river,  and  com- 
manding the  distant  snow-dome  of  the  Taj.  Within,  too, 
the  "  Motee  Musjid  " — "  Pearl  of  Mosques  "  in  fact  as  well » 
name — a  marble-cloistered  court,  to  which  an  angel  architeot] 
could  not  add  a  stone,  nor  snatch  one  from  it  without  sp 
ing  all.  These  for  believers  ;  for  non-believers  the  grim 
Saracenic  "Hall  of  the  Seat  of  Judgment."  The  palace,  «B 
cept  the  mosque,  which  is  paritY  itaelf,  is  overiaid  with  » 
crast  of  gems.  There  la  one  femei  <^a.TtJi)CT — ^  vcfcrajj.^ 
batb-houee — the  i-oof  and  sidea  ot  Mj\iui!Q.  mc  >^Ne.T«£i. -xj^ 
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«ilver-mounted  mirrors,  placed  at  snch  angles  ns  to  re- 
.  to  infinity  the  figures  of  those  wlio  stand  within  the 
I;  and  a  court  is  near  at  hand,  paved  witli  marble  squares 
ock  and  white,  over  which  Akbar  and  his  vizier  used  to 
lod  gravely  play  at  draughts  with  dancing  •  girls  for 
ceB," 

tt  the  river-bank,  a  mile  from  Akbar's  palace,  in  the  cen- 
If  a  vast  garden  entered  through  the  noblest  gateways 
e  world,  stands  the  Taj  Mahal,  a  terrace  rising  in  daz- 
i  whiteness  from  a  black  mass  of  cypresses,  and  bearing 
lofty,  delicate  minars,  and  the  centra!  pile  that  gleams 
m  Alp  against  the  deep-blue  sky — minars,  terrace,  tomb, 
Fspotless  marble,  and  faultless  shape.  Its  Persian  biiild- 
nmcd  the  Taj  "  the  palace  floating  in  the  air." 
nt  of  the  fierce  heat  and  blazing  sunlight  you  enter  into 
land  darkness,  but  soon  bcgih  to  see  the  liollow  dome 
ring  into  form  above  your  head,  and  the  tomb  itself,  that 
bor  Mahal,  the  favorite  queen  of  Shah  Jehan,  before  you, 
beside  it  her  husband's  humbler  grave.  Though  within 
vithout  the  Taj  is  white,  still  here  yon  find^e  waUa 
isely  jewelled,  and  the  purity  retained.  Flowers  are 
freA  on  every  block  in  mosaic  of  cinnamon-stone,  camel- 
^rquoise,  amethyst,  and  emerald ;  the  corridors  contain 
l^ole  Koran,  inlaid  in  jet-black  stone,  yet  the  interior  as 
liole  exceeds  in  chastity  the  spotlessness  of  the  onter 
ki.  Oriental,  it  is  not  barbaric,  and  a  sweet  melancholy 
|e  eflect  the  Taj  produces  on  the  mind  when  seen  by 
^  in  the  still  moonlight  the  form  is  too  mysterious  to  be 
fcing. 

p  a  Persian  manuscript  there  still  remains  a  catalogue  of 
briceB  of  the  gems  made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  Taj, 
Fof  the  places  from  which  they  came.  Among  those 
fbd  are  coral  from  Arabia,  sapphires  from  Moldavia,  ame- 
Its  from  Persia,  crystal  from  China,  turquoises  from  Thi- 
kUamonds  from  Bundelcund,  and  lapis-lazuli  from  Ceylon. 
Mtones  were  presents  or  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
ler-tnasons  came  mostly  from  Constantinople  and  Bagdad 
mot  which  should  be  remembered  when  we  are  ft\%cv»a- 
Kig  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Eenga\Hmloo%.  ttoX* 
fg  who  paint  tAeir  cows  pink  witbgreeu  s^ota,  oaft- ^'^"^'^ 
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horees  orange  or  bright  red,  should  be  the  anthors  of  the 
Pearl  Mosque  and  the  Taj,  would  be  too  wonderful  for  our 
belief,  but  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  brought  witjj  them 
the  chosen  artists  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  Taj  and  the  Monkey  Temple  at  Benares  reminds 
one  of  that  between  a  Cashmere  and  a  Norwich  shawl. 

It  is  not  at  Agra  alone  that  we  meet  the  workB  of  Mogul 
Emperors.  Much  as  we  have  ourselves  done  in  building 
roads  and  bridges,  there  are  many  parts  of  Upper  India  where 
the  traces  of  the  Moslem  are  atill  more  numerona  than  are  at 
present  those  of  the  later  conquerors  of  the  unfortunate  Hin- 
doos. Mosques,  forts,  conduits,  bridges,  gardens — all  the 
works  of  the  Moguls  are  both  solid  and  magnificent,  and  it 
was  with  almost  reverential  feelings  that  I  made  my  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  at  Secuudra  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar, 
grandfather  of  Shah  Jchan,  son  of  Hoomayoon,  and  fonnder 
of  Agra  city. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Mohammedans  in  India 
make  a  ooijeiderable  show  for  their  small  numbers.  Of  the 
great  citSjfrtof  India  the  three  Presidency  towns  are  English; 
and  the  three  gigantic  cities  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Ln<^oir 
chiefly  Mohammedan.  Benares  alone  is  a  Hindoo  city,  aiKl 
even  In  Benares  the  Mohammedans  have  their  temples.  AU 
the  great  buildings  of  India  are  Mohammedan ;  so  are  all  ttie 
great  works  that  are  not  English.  Yet'even  in  the  Agra  dis- 
trict the  Mohammedans  are  only  one-twelfth  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  they  livfi  chiefly  in  the  towns. 

The  history  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of  India  from  the  time  rf 
the  conquest  of  the  older  empire  by  Tamerlane  in  the  foW 
teenth  century,  and  the  forced  conversion  to  Mohammedan- 
ism of  a  vast  number  of  Hindoos,  and  that  of  Akbar's  splendor 
and  enormous  power  down  to  the  transportation  of  the  Iflsl 
Emperorinl867  to  Rangoon,  and  the  shooting  of  his  sons  in  a 
dry  ditch  by  Captain  Hodaon,  is  one  for  us  to  ponder  oai¥- 
fully.  Those  who  know  what  we  have  done  in  India  say  thW 
even  in  our  codes — and  they  are  allowed  to  be  our  beat  olahn 
to  the  world's  applause — we  fall  short  of  Akbar's  sttindani 

Delhi,  the  work  of  Shah  Jehan,  founder  of  the  Taj  and  tW. 
Pearl  Mosque,  was  built  by  himself  in  a  wOdernesa,  aa 
As^  ^7  t^^  Emperor  AVbax.    "We  'vi^io  V^v«  aeea  the 
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\t  has  passed  since  its  foundation  by  Washington  before 
capital  of  the  United  States  has  grown  out  of  the  village 
lape,  can  not  deny  that  the  Mogul  emperors,  if  they  were 
ipots,  were  at  least  tyrants  possessed  of  imperial  energy, 
:bar  built  Agra  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Futtchpore 
his  former  capital,  but  Jehan  had  the  harder  task  of 
lag  hie  people  to  quit  an  earlier  site  not  five  miles  from 
Delhi,  while  Akbiir  merely  moved  his  palace,  and  let 
people  follow. 

Delhi  snifered  so  ranch  at  our  handa  during  the  storm  in  ■ 
7,  and  has  suffered  so  much  slnee  in  the  way  of  Napole- 
ic  boulevards,  intended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  storm- 
^  it  again,  that  it  must  be  much  changed  from  what  it  was 
Icfbre  the  war.  The  walls  which  surround  the  whole  city 
BK  nearly  as  grand  as  those  of  the  fort  at  Agra,  and  the  gate 
iBTers  are  very  Gibraltars  of  brick  and  stone,  as  we  found 
B  our  cost  when  we  battered  the  Cashmere  Gate  in  1867. 
be  palace  and  the  Moteo  Musjid  are  extremely  fine,  but  in- 
bior  to  their  namesakes  at  Agra  ;  and  the  Juma^^tnsjid — 
jipated  the  most  beautiful  as  it  is  tbo  largest  ffll|Pte  in  the 
tavld — impreHsed  me  only  by  its  size.  The  view,  however, 
JAm  its  minars  is  one  of  the  whole  North-west.  The  vast 
iSy  becomes  an  ant-heap,  and  you  instinctively  peer  out  into 
^ce,  and  try  to  discern  the  sea  toward  Calcutta  or  Bom- 

h'The  liiBt»#ical  memories  that  attach  to  Delhi  differ  from 
IBS  that  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Agra.     There  is 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  zenana,  where  the 
,ble  old  man,  the  last  of  the  Moguls,  dawdled  away  his 
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t  visiting  Nicholson's  tomb  at  the  Cashtnere  Gate 

kntered  my  one-horse  dawk — the  regulation  carriage  of 

—and  set  off  for  Kumaul  and  Simla,  paaaing  between 

B  sand-hills,  gravel-pits,  and  ruined  mosques  through  wbicXv 

i.<iavi^ry  made  their  famoas  sortie  nipcn  txox 
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It  WM  evening  when  we  Blarted,  and  as  the  dawk-gbarrees  a.K 
so  arranged  that  you  can  lie  with  comfort  at  full  length,  hut 
can  not  sit  without,  misery,  I  brought  my  caavas  bag  into 
service  as  a  pillow,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

When  I  woke  we  had  stopped ;  and  when  I  drew  the  slii 
ing  shutter  that  does  duty  for  door  and  window,  and  peered'  . 
out  into  the  dartness,  I  discovered  that  there  M-as  no  hone 
in  the  shafts,  and  that  my  driver  and  his  horse  ayoe — or 
oTOom — were  smoking  their  hubble-bubblcB  at  a  well  in  the 
company  of  a  passing  friend.  By  making  free  use  of  the 
strongest  langujtge  tiiat  my  dictionary  contained  I  prevailed 
upon  the  men  to  put  in  a  fresh  horse,  but  starting  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  TTie  horae  refused  to  budge  an  inch,  eicept 
indeed,  backward,  or  sidewise  toward  the  ditch.  Six  grooms 
came  running  from  the  stable,  and  placed  themselves  one  at 
each  wheel,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse,  while  many 
boys  pushed  behind.  At  a  signal  fi-om  the  driver,  the  four 
wheel-men  threw  their  whole  weight  on  the  spokes,  and  one 
of  the  myi^  tlie  horse's  head  held  up  the  obstinate  brute's 
off  fore-l^^O  that  he  was  fairly  run  off  the  ground,  and 
forced  to  make  a  start,  which  be  did  with  a  violent  plonge, 
for  which  all  the  grooms  were,  however,  well  prepared.  As 
they  yelled  with  triumph  we  dashed  along  for  some  twenty 
yards,  then  swerved  sidewise,  and  came  to  a  de^d  stop. 
Again  and  again  the  Htarting  process  was  repeated,  till  at 
last  the  horse  went  off  at  a  gallop,  which  carriftl  us  to  the 
end  of  the  stage.  This  is  the  only  form  of  starting  known  to 
up-country  horses,  as  I  soon  found ;  but  sonketimea  even  this 
ceremony  faDfl  to  start  the  horse,  and  twice  in  the  Ddhi-to- 
Kalka  joume>  we  lost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  horses,  and 
had  finally  to  get  others  from  the  stable. 

About  midnight  we  reached  a  Government  bungalow,  or 
road-side  inn,  where  I  was  to  sup,  and  five  minutes  produced 
a  chicken  curry  which,  in  spite  of  its  hardness,  was  disposed 
of  in  as  many  more.  Meanwhile  a  storm  had  come  rambling 
and  i-oaring  across  the  skies,  and  when  I  went  to  the  door  to 
start,  the  bungalow-butler  and  cook  pointed  to  iiie  gharree, 
and  toid  me  that  driver  and  boTw  -wctc  ^one.  Not  wishini; 
the  biingaJow-meii  to  discover  \»«w  awviW  -wiaa  -ro^  i^c^t.  ti 
I  -fliutdostatiee,  I  paid  carafeil.  &W«aA\c«v  V»  &«« 
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I  looked  up  each  time  that  I  heard  "  sahib,"  as  I  knew 

A  then  they  must  be  talking  about  me.     Seeing  this,  they 

Bemed  to  agree  that  I  was  a  thorough  Hindostanee  scholar, 

It  too  prond  to  answer  when  they  spoke.     While  they 

ae  humbly  requesting  that  I  would  bow  to  the  storm  and 

Wp  in  the  bungalow,  which  was  filled  with  twittering  spar- 

iwB,  waked  by  the  thunder  or  the  lights,  I  was  reading  my 

Btionary  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  cocoa-nut  oil-lamp,  and 

l^ing  to  find  out  how  I  was  to  declare  that  I  ineisted  on 

Ding  on  at  once.     When  at  last  I  hit  upon  my  phrase  the 

m  was  over,  and  the  butler  soon  found  both  hoi'se  and 

■er.    After  this  adventure  my  Hindostanee  improved  fast. 

A  remarkable  misapprehension  prevails  in  England  con- 

the  languages  of  India.     The  natives  of  India,  we 

mclined  to  believe,  speak  Hindostanee,  which  is  the  lan- 

Mge  of  India  as  English  is  that  of  Britain.     The  tnith  is, 

it  there  are  in  India  a  mnltitudo  of  languages,  of  wldch 

sdostanee  is  not  even  one.     Besides  the  great  tongues, 

du,  Maratti,  and  Tamil,  there  are  dozens,  if  ng^uudreds- 

Nocal  languages,  and  innumerable  dialects  oiwf^    Hindo- 

fanee  is  a  camp  language,  which  contains  many  native 

BOrds,  but  which  also  is  largely  composed  of  imported  Ara- 

,d  Persian  words,  and  which  ia  not  without  specimens 

English  and  Portuguese.     "  Saboon,"  for  soap,  is  the  lat- 

;  "  glaasie,"  for  a  tumbler,  and  "  istubul,"  for  a  stable,  the 

ner ;  but  almost  every  common  English  phrase  and  En- 

ih  word  of  command  forma  in  a  certain  measure  part  of 

Hindostanee  tongue.     Some  terms  have  been  ingenionsly 

verted ;  for  instance,  "  Who  comes  there  ?"  has  become 

(Hookum  dar?"  "Stand  at  ease!"  is  changed  to  "  Tundel 

1"  and  "  Present  arms  !"  to  "  Furyunt  ram !"     The  HJndo- 

tee  same  for  a  European  lady  is  "mem.  sahib,"  a  feminine 

"  from  "  sahib  " — lord,  or  European — by  prefixing  to  it 

i  English  servants'  "mum,"  or  corruption  of  "madam." 

me  pure  Hindostanee  words  have  a  comical  sound  enough  to 

igli^  ears,  as  "  hookm,"  an  order,  pronounced  "  hook'em ;" 

aiari,"  sugar,  which  sounds  like  "  misery ;"  "  top,"  fever ; 

Bolly,"  a  gardcjier;  and  "dolly,"  ab\mi\e  o^-^ft^e.'vahiw*^ 

Baici  travelling  ia  the  Puiijaub  ia'by  no  m&OTft  -gwjw.^*^ 

(ijJljyfl^jAe  yon  sleep  soundly,  and- Vj  ia-j^wft'*"'^''^^ 
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of  life  in  the  mere  traffic  on  the  road,  while  the  general  bmm 
is  full  of  charm.  Here  and  there  are  eeraia,  or  corrals,  built 
by  tho  Mogul  emperorB  or  by  the  British  Government  fiff 
the  use  of  native  travellers.  Our  word  "caravansary"  is 
properly  "  caravau-fierai,"  an  incloBure  for  the  use  of  those 
travelling  in  oaravana.  The  keeper  of  the  serai  Bu;^pUes  wi- 
ter,  provender,  and  food,  and  at  night  the  serais  along  the 
road  glow  with  the  cooking  fires  and  resound  with  the  voices 
of  thoaaands  of  natives,  who  when  on  jonmeys  never  seerato 
sleep.  Throughout  the  plains  of  India  the  high-roads  pwe 
villages,  serais,  police  stations,  and  groups  of  trees  at  almo6t 
equal  intervals.  The  space  between  clnmp  and  cinmp  is  gen- 
erally about  three  miles,  and  in  this  distance  you  never  see  a 
house,  so  compact  are  the  Indian  villages.  The  North-west 
Frovineea  are  the  most  densely- peopled  countries  of  the 
world,  yet  between  village  and  village  you  often  see  no  trace 
of  man,  while  jackals  and  wild  blue-cows  roam  about  as  fret 
ly  as  though  the  country  were  an  untrodden  wilderness. 

E!ach  ys^  you  reach  a  clump  of  banyans,  tamarind  and 
tulip  tre^^^u  find  the  same  tenants  of  its  shades :  vill^e 
police  station,  Government  posting-stable,  and  serai  are  a^ 
ways  inclosed  within  its  limits.  All  the  villages  are  forti- 
fied with  lofty  walls  of  mud  or  brick,  as  are  the  nnmerons  pfr 
lice  stations  along  the  road,  where  tlie  military  constabulaiTi 
in  their  dark-blue  tunics,  yellow  trowsers,  and  huge  puggrew 
of  bright  red,  rise  np  irom  sleep  or  hookah  as  you  pass,  and, 
taming  out  with  tulwars  and  rifles,  perform  the  military  sa- 
lute— due  in  India  to  the  white  face  from  all  native  troops. 
Your  skin  here  is  your  patent  of  aristocracy  and  your  pw»- 
port,  all  in  one. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  police  and  troops  that  you  are  EJi- 
luted:  the  natives  all  salaam  to  you — except  mere  coolies, 
who  do  not  think  themselves  worthy  even  to  offer  a  salute— 
and  many  Atiglo-Indians  refuse  to  return  their  bow.  Every 
Englishman  in  India  ought  to  act  as  though  he  were  an  em- 
bassador of  the  queen  and  people,  and  regulate  accordingly 
his  conduct  in  the  most  trifling  things ;  but  too  often  the  lo* 
bow  and  finmble  "  salaam  satVb"  w  -not  «nVct»'«\ed^d  even 
hy  a  cnrt  "salaam." 
-   In  ths  drier  poi-tiona.  oi  tli«  mwwUT  «OTE«^^wi^!<*% 
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t  knives  digging  tip  little  roots  of  grass  for  horse-food ; 
i  four  or  five  times  a  day  a  great  bugling  would  be  heard 
i  answered  by  niy  driver,  while  the  mail-cart  shot  by  us 
k  iiill  speed.  The  astonishment  with  which  I  looked  upon 
'  e  Indian  plaina  grew  even  stronger  as  I  advanced  up  coun- 
Not  only  is  bush  scarce,  and  forest  never  seen,  but 
lere  there  is  jungle  it  is  of  the  thinnest  and  least  tropical 
It  would  be  harder  to  traverse,  on  horse  or  foot,  the 
laest  coppice  in  the  south  of  England  than  the  densest  jun- 
b  in  the  plain  country  of  all  Lidia. 
^Both  in  the  villages  and  in  tlie  desert  portions  of  the  road 
'  e  ground-squirrels  galloped  in  troopa  before  the  dawk,  and 
a  without  number  hopped  fearlessly  beside  us  as  we  pass- 
^  ,  ,  o^^i  blue-jays,  and  minaa  were  the  commonest,  but 
j^re  were  many  paddy-birds  and  graceful  golden  egrets  iu 
fee  lower  grounds. 

b  (Between  Delhi  and  Kuniaul  were  many  ruins,  now  green 
pith  the  pomegranate  leaf,  now  scarlet  with  the  bloom  of 
■e  peacock-tree,  and  about  the  ancient  villas|s  acre  after 
fare  of  plantain-garden,  irrigated  by  the  condrtHRbf  the  Mo- 
pminedan  conquerors ;  at  last  Kumaul  itself — a  fortified 
jjhFD — seen  through  a  forest  of  date,  wild  mango,  and  banyan, 
Htb  patches  of  wheat  about  it,  and  strings  of  laden  camels 
Hnding  along  the  dusty  road.  After  a  bheestie  had  poured 
llBkiniul  of  water  over  me  I  set  off  again  for  Kalka,  halting 
p  the  territory  of  the  Puttiala  Rajah  to  see  his  gardens  at 
■njore,  and  then  passed  on  toward  the  base  of  the  Himtf 
Wffam  foot-hills.  The  wheat  harvest  was  in  progress  in  the 
Eilli  II  country,  and  the  girls,  reaping  with  the  sickle,  and 
farying  away  the  sheaves  upon  their  heads,  bore  themselves 
■Bcefiilly,  as  Hindoo  women  ever  do,  and  formed  a  contrast 
Btthe  coarse  old  land-owners  as  these  rode  past,  each  foUow- 
|i  by  his  pipe-bearer  and  his  retinue. 

b  A  Goorkha  battalion  and  a  Thibetan  goat-train  bad  just 
ntered  Kalka  when  I  reached  it,  and  the  confusion  was  euch 
pat  I  started  at  once  in  a  jampan  up  the  aides  of  the  brown 
pd  desolate  hills.  A  jampan,  called  tonjon  in  Madras.,  is  ai\ 
na-ohatr  in  sb^As,  and  built  more  UghtVy  tUafi  a.  &feiMi-\"^ 
maam'edat  a  short  trot  by  four  men,  wKiie  aTio\feei:  iciw^^vi.-tt^ 
■wXj  tB'^feia^  make  their  way  np  the  M\a  >iefaT&  -^o'^-      ' 
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meet  you  here  aDd  tbere  to  relieve  ^ard.  The  hire  of  the 
jauipiin  and  nine  men  is  less  tbati  that  of  a  pony  and  groom 
— a  curious  illustration  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  the  East 
When  you  first  reach  India  this  cheapness  is  a  standing  won- 
der. At  your  hotel  at  Calcutta  you  are  asked,  "  Tou  wial] 
boy  pull  punkah  all  night  ?  Boy  pull  punkah  all  day  and  all 
night  for  two  annaa "  (3rf.).  On  some  parts  of  the  railway 
lines,  where  there  is  also  a  good  road,  the  natives  find  it 
cheaper  to  travel  by  palankeen  than  to  ride  in  a  third-class 
railway  carriage.  It  is  cheaper  in  Calcutta  to  be  carried  hy 
four  men  in  a  palki  than  to  ride  in  a  "  second-class  gharry" 
or  very  bad  cab ;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  are  invariably 
watered  by  hand  by  bheesties  with  skins.  The  key  to  In- 
dian politics  Ues  in  these  facts. 

At  Wilson's  at  Calcutta  the  rule  of  the  hotel  obliges  one 
to  hire  a  kitmutghar,  who  waits  at  table,  This  I  did  for  tho 
magnificent  wage  of  lid.  a  day,  out  of  which  Cherry — ihe 
nearest  phonetic  spelling  of  my  man's  name — of  course  fed 
and  kept  himself.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  add  that  lie 
managed  U>  make  about  another  shilling  a  day  out  of  me, 
and  that  he  always  brought  me  small  change  in  copper,  on 
the  chance  that  I  should  give  it  him.  Small  as  seemed  theie 
wages,  I  could  have  hired  hiin  for  one-fifth  the  rate  that  1 
have  named  had  I  been  ready  to  retain  him.  in  my  aerviee  for 
a  month  or  two.  Wages  in  India  are  somewhat  raised  by 
the  practice  of  dustooree — a  custom  by  which  every  native, 
^ligh  or  low,  takes  toll  of  all  money  that  passes  through  hia 
hands.  My  first  introduction  to  this  institution  struck  me 
forcibly,  though  afterward  I  came  to  look  upon  it  as  tranquil- 
ly as  old  Indians  do.  It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Taj,  where, 
to  relieve  myself  from  importunity,  I  had  bought  a  photo- 
graph of  the  dome  :  a  native  servant  of  the  hotel,  who  at 
companied  me  much  against  my  will,  and  who,  being  fer 
more  ignorant  of  English  than  I  was  of  Hindostanee,  was  of 
absolutely  no  nse,  I  had  at  last  succeeded  in  warning  off 
from  my  side,  but  directly  I  bought  the  photograph  for  h^ 
a  rupee  he  nished  upon  the  seller,  and  claimed  one-fonrtii  of 
the  price,  or  two  annas,  as  his  share,  I  having  traQSgnMa^ 
his  privilege  in  buying  d\rect,\5matca.4o^^'Kt«M.'^\asci.^»'fc 
-ieimedia.ry.     I  remoastrated,\>u\.Vo  vq-^  swaai«.ifiR,i& -Oasir 
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the  monpy  quietly,  and  evidently  looked  on  me  aa  a 
eddling  sort  of  fellow  enough  for  interfering  witb  the  Lnsti- 
ition  of  dustooree.  Cuatoma,  after  all,  are  much  the  same 
»roughout  the  world.  Our  eportemen  follow  the  habit  of 
ie  disciples  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago 
^claimed  that  "  be  angled,  but  did  not  use  a  net ;  he  shot, 
it  not  at  birds  perching ;"  our  servants,  perhaps,  are  not 
Itogether  innocent  of  dustoree.  However  much  wages  may 
supplemented  by  dustooree,  they  are  low  enough  to  allow 
the  keeping  of  a  tribe  of  servants  by  persons  of  moderate 
A  small  family  at  Simla  "require"  three  body- 
ants,  two  cooks,  one  butler,  two  grooms,  two  gardeners, 
wo  mesaengGrs,  two  nurses,  two  washermen,  two  water-car- 
ra,  thirteen  jampan-men,  one  sweeper,  one  lamp-cleaner,  and 
5  boy,  besides  the  European  lady's  maid,  or  thirty-five  in 
;  bnt  if  wages  were  doubled  perhaps  fewer  jnen  would  be 
jibBolutely  needed."  At  the  bouse  where  I  staid  at  Simla 
jampan-men  and  two  gardeners  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
lously  employed  in  a  tiny  flower-garden  round  the  house, 
b  a  European  fresh  from  the  temperate  climates  there  is 
unething  irksome  in  the  restraint  produced  by  the  constant 
of  servants  in  every  comer  of  an  Indian  bouse.  To 
^1  off  one's  own  socks  or  pour  out  the  water  into  the  basin 
r  one's  self  becomes  a  much -longed-for  luxury.  It  is  far 
im  pleasant  to  have  three  or  four  natives  squatting  in  front 
your  door,  with  nothing  to  do  unless  yon  find  such  odd 
pbs  for  them  aa  holding  the  heel  of  your  boot  while  you 
ill  it  on,  or  brushing  your  clothes  for  the  fourteenth  time. 
The  greater  or  less  value  of  the  smallest  coin  in  common 
e  in  a  country  is  a  rough  test  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
I  inhabitants,  and  by  the  apphcation  of  it  to  India  we  find 
at  country  poor  indeed.  At  Agra  I  had  gone  to  a  money- 
^nger  in  the  bazar,  and  asked  him  for  change,  in  the  cow- 
-shells  which  do  duty  aa  money,  for  an  anna,  or  1^.  piece, 
J  gave  me  handful  after  handfiil,  till  I  cried  enough.  Yet 
ten  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  had  a  performance 
my  threshold  of  "  Tasa-ba-tasa  " — that  singular  tnne  which 
.^19  from  Java  to  the  Bosphorns,  with  Sanscrit  'sovis,  vi^ 
Tsia,  and  Malay  words  in  the  Eastern  VeVawi?. — ^ftxfe  ■Cox^s. 
p-era  seemed  grateful  for  half  a  doz^iu  o£  tivo  GO'wm.?.,'i'« 
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tliey  treaWd  me  to  a  native  vorsion  of  "  Vee  vont  gah  hin 
tall  mardid,  vee  vont  gah  ham  tall  madid,"  by  way  of  thants. 
Many  strange  natural  objects  pass  as  uncoined  money  in  ihe 
£a6t ;  tusks  in  Afi-ica,woniea  in  Arabia,  hnman  ekulls  in  Bo^ 
neo ;  the  Ked  Indiana  of  Am.eri(!a  sell  their  neighbors'  scalps 
for  money,  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  etviliza- 
tion  which  would  be  denoted  by  their  keeping  them  to  um 
as  such ;  cowrie-shells,  however,  passed  as  monoy  in  almost 
eveiy  ancient  trading-country  of  the  world. 

The  historical  cheapness  of  labor  in  India  has  led  to  sudi 
an  obstinate  aversion  to  all  labor-aaving  expedients  that  sucli 
great  works  as  the  making  of  railway  embankments  and  tbe 
boulevard  constnictiou  at  Delhi  are  conducted  by  the  scrap- 
ing together  of  earth  with  the  hands,  and  the  collected  pile 
is  slowly  placed  in  tiny  baskets,  much  like  strawberry  pottles, 
and  borne  away  on  women's  heads  to  its  new  destination. 
Wheel-barrows,  water-carts,  picks,  and  shovels  are  in  India  all 
unknown. 

If  on  my  road  from  Kalka  to  Simla  I  had  an  example  of 
the  cheapness  of  Indian  labor,  I  also  had  one  of  its  eificiency , 
The  coolie  who  carried  my  baggage  on  his  head  trotted  up 
the  hills  for  twenty-one  hours,  without  halting  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  two,  and  this  for  two  days'  pay. 

Daring  the  first  half  hoar  atWr  leaving  Kalka  the  heat 
was  as  great  as  on  the  plains,  but  we  had  not  gone  raanj 
miles  before  we  came  ont  of  the  heat  and  dust  into  a  neff 
world,  and  an  atmosphere  every  breath  of  which  waslite.  i 
got  out,  and  walked  for  miles ;  and  when  we  halted  at  a  rest- 
house  on  the  first  plateau  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  cup  of  the 
mountain  tea,  and  was  still  more  pleased  at  the  sight  of  the 
first  red-coated  English  soldiers  that  I  bad  seen  since  I  left 
N'iagai'a,  The  men  were  even  attempting  bowls  and  cricket, 
so  cool  were  the  evenings  at  this  station.  There  is  griin  sat- 
ire in  the  fact  that  the  director-general  of  military  gyrnna*" 
tics  has  his  establishment  at  Simla,  in  the  cold  of  the  snofff 
range,  and  there  invents  running  drills  and  such  like  sunmic' 
diversions,  to  be  executed  by  the  unfortunates  in  the  plains 
be}ow.  Bowls,  which  are  an  amusement  at  KussooliejWOpB 
w  the  hot  weather  be  death  al  K.a.\V.a,  sm\^  vt-o.  -n&e^  vvvvv 
bat  so  siiort  is  the  meraovy  q£  climaXa  vVA  -^^^' 
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HSwto  oonoeive  the  heat  of  the  plains  when  iu  the  bills  thau 
Ae  cold  of  the  hills  when  at  Calcutta. 

There  is  no  reason  except  a  alight  and  temporary  increase 
cost  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  European  troops  in  India 
ing  concentrated  in  a  few  cool  and  healthy  etations.  Pro- 
Hded  that  all  the  artOlery  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  nropeanB,  almost  the  whole  of  the  English  forces  might  he 
jpt  in  half  a  dozen  hill  stations,  of  which  Daijeeling  and 
Bangalore  would  be  two,  and  some  place  near  Bombay  a 
piird.  It  has  been  said  that  the  men  would  bo  incapable, 
iroogh  want  of  aooKmallzation,  of  acting  on  the  plains  if  re- 
,ined  in  hill  stations  except  when  their  services  were  need- 
id;  but  it  is  notoriously  the  fact  that  new-comers  from  En- 
l&nd — that  is,  men  with  health— i3o  not  suffer  serionsly  from 
it  during  the  first  sLx  months  which  they  pass  upon  the 
Haius. 
Soon  after  dark  a  teiTific  thunder-storm  came  on,  the  thun- 
ir  rolling  round  the  valleys  and  along  the  ridges,  while  the 
,m  fell  in  short,  sharp  showers.  My  men  put  mo  down  on 
le  lee-side  of  a  hut,  and  squatted  for  a  long  smoke.  The 
■atom  common  to  all  the  Eastern  races  of  sitting  round  a 
■e  smoking  all  night  long  etplains  the  number  and  the  ex- 
illence  of  their  tales  and  legends.  In  Europe  we  see  the 
wedish  peasants  sitting  round  their  hearths  chatting  during 
le  long  winter  evenings :  hence  follow  naturally  the  Thor 
kgends ;  our  saUors  are  with  ua  the  only  men  given  to  sit- 
IJng  in  groups  to  talk:  they  are  noted  story-tellei's.  The 
rord  "  yam  "  exemplifies  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  mat- 
We  meet,  however,  here  the  eternal  difficulty  of  which 
ise  and  which  ia  effect.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  long 
l&ghts  of  Norway,  the  confined  space  of  the  ship,  making  the 
'castle  the  sailor's  only  lounge,  each  in  their  way  necessitate 
le  story-telling ;  not  so  in  India,  not  so  in  Egypt,  in  Arabia, 
.  Persia :  there  can  here  be  no  necessity  for  men  sitting  np 
\  night  to  talk  short  of  pure  love  of  talk  for  talking's  sake. 
■When  the  light  came  in  the  morning  we  were  ascending 
le  same  strangely- ribbed  hills  that  we  had  been  crossing 
y  torchlight  during  the  night,  and  were  ToeetH\^  C\OTi%?«T 
\eed  Thibetans,  with  hair  done  into  matvy  ^X^t^Sva., ■^'Viw 
laboriously  bringing  over  the  mouiite.\t\-^ae»e*  ^^^'t^* 
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goods  in  tiny  aheep-loada.  For  milea  1  journeyed  on, 
jnoiintaiu-Bides  and  down  into  ravines,  but  never  for  a  Bingl[ 
moment  upon  a  level,  catching  eight  Bometimes  of  portiODs 
of  the  Suowy  Range  itself,  far  distant,  and  half  mingled  with 
the  clouds,  till  at  last  a  huge  mountain  mass  rising  to  the 
north  and  east  blocked  out  all  view  save  that  behind  me 
over  the  sea  of  hills  that  I  had  crosf«d,  and  the  scene  became 
monotonously  hideous,  with  only  that  grandeur  which  huge- 
ness carries  with  it — a  view,  in  short,  that  would  be  fine  at 
sunset,  and  at  no  other  time.  The  weather,  too,  grew  damp 
and  cold^a  cniel  cold,  with  driving  rain — and  the  landscape 
was  dreariness  it  self! 

Suddenly  we  crossed  the  ridge,  and  began  to  descend, 
when  the  sky  cleared,  and  I  fonnd  myself  on  the  edge  of  the 
rhododendron  forest — tall  trees  with  dark^reen  leaves  and 
masses  of  crimson  flowers ;  ferns  of  a  hundred  different  kinds 
markbg  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  that  coursed  down  through 
the  woods,  which  were  filled  with  troops  of  chattering  monk- 
eys. 

Rising  again  slightly,  I  began  to  pass  the  European  bun- 
galows, each  in  its  thicket  of  deodar,  and  few  with  fiat 
ground  enough  for  more  than  half  a  rose-bed,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  croquet-ground.  On  either  side  the  ridge  was  a  deep 
valley,  with  terraced  rice-fields  five  thousand  feet  below,  and, 
in  the  distance,  on  the  one  side  the  mist-covered  plains  lit  bj 
the  single  silvery  ribbon  of  the  distant  Sutlcj,  on  the  other 
side  the  Snowy  Range, 

The  first  Europeans  whom  I  met  in  Simla  were  the  vice- 
roy's children  and  their  nnrses,  who  formed  with  their  escort 
a  stately  procession.  First  came  a  tall  native  in  scarlet, 
then  a  jampan  with  a  child,  then  one  with  a  nurse  and  \-ioe- 
regal  baby,  and  so  on,  the  bearers  wearing  scarlet  and  gray. 
All  the  residents  at  Simla  have  different  uniforms  for  their 
jampanees,  some  clothing  their  men  in  red  and  green,  some 
in  purple  and  yellow,  some  in  black  and  white.  Before  reach- 
ing the  centre  of  the  town  I  had  met  several  Europeans  rid- 
ing, although  the  sun  was  still  high  and  hot,  but  before  even- 
ing a  hailstorm  came  across  the  range  and  filled  the  woods 
with  a  eiiiiiing  mist,  and  night  5o\«iiTQfe\was\Ms%'affjfess.»J. 
a  blazing  Sre  in  an  Alpine  room  oi^'^'^w'^'ft^'ew^— *■"««*■  ^^^sm^ 
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lOors  and  casement ;  not  a  section  of  a  street  with  a  bed 
as  are  the  rooms  in  the  Indian  plains.     Two  blankets 
a  luxury  in  this  "  tropical  climate  of  Simla,"  as  one  of 
beat-informed  London  newspapers  once  called  it.    The 
it  is  that  Simla,  which  stands  at  &om  seven  to  eight  tliou- 
id  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  latitude  31",  or  7°  north  of  the 
lundary  of  the  tropica,  has  a  climate  cold  in  every  thing 
:cept  its  sun,  which  is  sometimes  strong.     The  snow  lies  on 
le  ground  at  intervals  for  five  months  of  the  year ;  and  dnr- 
wbat  is  by  courtesy  styled  '"  the  hot  weather"  cold  rains 
of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  climate  of  Simla  ie  no  mere  matter  of  curiosity;  it  is 
question  of  serious  interest  in  connection  with  the  retention 
IF  Indian  empire.     When  the  Government  seeks  refuge 
from  the  Calcutta  heat  the  various  departments  are  lo- 
oted in  tiny  cottages  and  bungalows  up  on  the  mountain 
md  down  in  the  Galley,  pi-actlcally  as  far  from  each  other  as 
tondon  from  Brighton ;  and,  moreover,  Simla  itself  is  forty 
Biles  from  Kalia  by  the  shortest  path,  and  sixty  by  the  bet- 
bridle-path.     There  is  clearly  much  loss  of  time  in  sending 
lUepatches  for  half  the  year  to  and  from  a  place  like  this,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  railway  ever  coming  nearer  to  it 
ban  Kalka,  even  if  it  reaches  that.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
elegraph  is  replacing  the  railway  day  by  day,  and  raount- 
"  1  heights  are  no  bar  to  wires.     Tliis  poor  little,  unei'en 
1  village  has  been  styled  the  "  Indian  Capua"  and  nick- 
lamed  the  "  Hill  Versailles  ;"  but  so  far  from  enervating  the 
^{unisters  or  enfeebling  the  administration,  Simla  gives  vigor 
fgf  tbe  Government,  and  a  hearty  English  tone  to  the  State 
ppers  issued  in  the  hot  months.     English  ministers  are  not 
London  all  the  year  long,  and  no  men,  ministere  or  not, 
Kiuld  stand  four  years'  continual  brain<work  in  Calcutta.     In 
1666,  the  first  year  of  the  removal  of  the  Government  as  a 
rhole  and  publication  of  the  Gazette  at  Simla  during  the  sum- 
»er,  all  the  arrears  of  work  in  all  the  offices  were  cleared  off 
w  the  first  time  since  the  occupation  by  us  of  any  part  of 
Ddia. 

k    Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  the  P\vni«oSs  -roasS. 
jnto  "governorBbip9,"m3teai  oi^'X^ftxAeMWi^ 
'wauuxhips," ao  that  the  viceroy  may  Ve  i»iAeNeA.  tc.«3S 
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tedious  work,  and  time  saved  by  the  Northern  govemon  n 
porting  straight  home,  as  do  tbe  Governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  unless  a  system  be  aiiopted  under  which  all  Bh&ll 
report  to  the  viceroy.  At  all  events,  the  five  divisions  must 
be  pat  upon  the  same  footing  one  with  another.  Tiiis  being 
granted,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  keeping  ^e  vice- 
roy at  Calcutta — a  city  singularly  hot,  unhealthy,  and  out  of 
the  way.  On  our  Council  of  India  sitting  at  the  capital,  VK 
ought  to  have  natives  picked  from  all  India  for  their  honesty, 
ability,  and  discretion;  but  so  bad  is  the  water  at  Calcutta 
that  the  city  is  deadly  to  water-drinkers;  and  althongh  they 
valae  the  diBtiuetion  of  a  seat  at  the  Council  more  than  any 
other  honor  within  their  reach,  many  of  the  most  distingiUB^- 
ed  natives  in  India  have  chosen  to  resign  their  places  rather 
than  pass  a  second  season  at  Calcutta. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  argne  aT)out  Calcntta'e 
disadvantages.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  of  all  Indian  citiea, 
we  have  selected  for  our  capital  the  most  distant  and  the 
most  unhealthy.  The  great  question  is,  Shall  we  have  om 
capital  or  two?  Shall  we  keep  the  viceroy  all  the  yesr 
round  in  a  central  but  hot  position,  such  as  Delhi,  Agta,  Al- 
lahabad, or  Jubbelpore,  or  else  at  a  less  central  but  cooler  sta- 
tion, Buoh  as  Nassuck,  Poonah,  Bangalore,  or  Mussoorie?  or 
shall  we  keep  him  at  a  central  place  during  the  cool,  and  » 
hill  place  during  the  hot  weather  ?  There  can  be  but  littk 
doubt  that  Simla  is  a  necessity  at  present,  but  with  a  fairly 
healthy  city,  suoh  as  Agra,  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  railway  open  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Mus- 
soorie, so  that  men  could  run  to  the  hills  in  six  ov  seven  honre, 
and  oven  spend  a  few  days  there  in  each  summer  mDntb,ftii 
efficient  government  could  be  maintained  in  the  plains.  "We 
must  remember  that  Agra  is  now  within  twenty-three  days 
of  London ;  and  that,  with  the  Persian  Gulf  route  open,  and 
a  railway  from  Kurrachee  (the  natural  port  of  England  in 
India),  leave  for  home  would  be  a  matter  still  more  simple 
than  it  has  become  already.  With  some  such  central  town 
aa  Poonah  for  the  capital,  the  Bombay  and  Madras  comiuand- 
er-Jn-chiefshipB  could  be  abolished,  with  the  result  of  saving  *  | 
considerable  expense  and  greatV^  mcveasviia  iXift  «ffiww««^ '^  ' 
thelndlan  army.     It  ispro\»aVi\et\iaVSwa\-iV-&tvo\«m*w% 
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chosen  station  of  the  Government  in  the  hills.  The 
bject  to  the  ravages  of  dysentery ;  the  cost  of 
lining  it  would  be  immense,  and  the  water  supply  is  very 
Rlnited :  the  bheesties  have  often  to  wait  whole  hours  for  their 
tern. 

Mnssoorie  has  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  draw- 
Backs  of  Simla,  and  lies  compactly  in  ground  on  which  a 
kmall  city  could  be  built,  whereas  Simla  straggles  along  a 
bstrow  mountain  ridge,  and  up  and  down  the  steep  Bides  of 
111  Alpine  peak.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether,  if  In- 
tui  is  to  be  governed  from  at  home,  the  seat  of  Government 
Should  not  be  at  Poonah,  within  reach  of  London.  The  tele- 
^ph  has  already  made  viceroys  of  the  ancient  kind  impos- 
tble. 

■  The  sunrise  view  of  the  Snowy  Range  from  my  bungalow 
raa  one  rather  strange  from  the  multitude  of  peaks  in  sight 
once  than  either  beautiful  or  grand.  Tlie  desolate  ranges 
f  foot-hills  destroy  the  beauty  that  the  contrast  of  the  deo- 
trs,  the  crimson  rhododendrons,  and  the  snow  would  other- 
ise  produce,  and  the  height  at  which  you  stand  seems  to 
tfoji  the  distant  ranges  ;  but  from  one  of  the  spots  which  I 
ached  in  a  mountaui  march  the  prospect  was  widely  differ- 
it.  Here  we  saw  at  once  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  the 
itlej,  and  the  Ganges,  the  dazzling  peaks  of  Gungootrie,  of 
inmotrie,  and  of  Kamet;  while  behind  ns  in  the  distant 
ains  we  could  trace  the  Sntlej  itself,  silvered  by  the  hazy 
fcya  of  the  half-risen  sun.  We  had  in  sight  not  only  the 
",000  feet  of  Kamet,  but  no  less  than  twenty  other  peaks 
if  over-  20,000  feet,  snow-clad  to  their  very  basis,  while  be- 
and  the  nearest  outlying  range  were  valleys  from 
rfaich  the  ear  caught   tlie  humble  murmur  of  fresh-risen 
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Connected  with  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  future  cap- 
,1  ia  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  colonu.atVoa  Aa-^  ^.-q^"^- 
H  of  portions  of  the  Peninsula  of 'livd\a. 

Utbe'rto  the  attemptB  at  settlement  wtvi\».\iBi.N6\wft'o.vM.^ 
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have  been  mainly  confined  to  six  districts — Mysore,  wlie^^ 
there  are  only  some  dozen  planters ;  the  Neilgherriee  proper, 
where  coffee -pi  anting  is  largely  carried  on;  Oude,  where 
many  Europeans  have  taken  land  as  zemindara,  and  cultivale 
a  portion  of  it,  while  they  let  out  the  rcmaindor  to  natives  od 
the  Metayer  plan ;  Bengal,  where  indigo-planting  ia  gaining 
ground;  the  Himalayan  valleys,  and  Assam.  Settlement  in 
the  hot  plains  is  limited  by  the  iact  that  English  children 
can  not  there  be  reared,  so  to  the  hill  diBtricts  the  discasmn 
must  be  confined. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  mistakes  respecting  India  coo- 
sists  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  available  land  in  large 
quantities  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  There  are  no  Him- 
alayan slopes  ;  the  country  is  all  straight  up  and  down,  and 
for  English  colonists  there  ia  no  ro^m — no  ground  that  mil 
grow  any  thing  but  deodars,  and  those  only  moderately  well. 
The  hot  Bun  dries  the  ground,  and  the  violent  rains  folltnr, 
and  cut  it  through  and  through  with  deep  channels,  in  thia 
way  gradually  making  all  the  hills  both  steep  and  ribbei 
Mysore  is  still  a  native  State,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  European 
settlement  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  there,  as  in  the 
Neilgherries  proper,  there  is  room  for  many  coffee-planters, 
though  fever  is  not  unknown;  but  when  India  is  carefully 
sniTcyed  the  only  district  that  ajipears  to  be  thoroughly 
suited  to  English  settlement,  as  contrasted  with  mere  plant- 
ing or  land-holding,  is  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where  the 
race  would  probably  not  suffer  deterioration.  With  the  es- 
oeption  of  Cashmere,  none  of  the  deep  mountain  valleys  are 
cool  enough  for  permanent  European  settlement.  _  Family 
life  is  impossible  where  there  is  no  home;  you  can  have  no 
English  comfort,  no  English  virtues,  in  a  climate  which 
forces  your  people  to  live  out  of  doors,  or  else  in  rockmg- 
chairs  or  hammocks.  Night-work  and  reading  we  all  hnl 
impossible  in  a  climate  where  multitudes  of  insects  haail 
the  air.  In  the  Himalayan  valleys  the  hot  weather  is  terri- 
bly scorching,  and  it  lasts  for  half  the  year,  and  on  the  hill- 
sides there  is  but  little  fertile  soil 

The  civilians  and  rulers  of  India  in  general  are  extremely 
Jealous  of  the  "  interlopers"  aft  tut's'eea.Ti  w\,'0«s%  ^-it  Wm- 
oid;  and  althongh  tea  cuYtWaition  -waa  'a\-  ^t%\  « 
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the  BeDgal  Goyemment,  recent  legislation,  fair  or  unfair,  hu 
almost  ruined  the  tea-planters  of  ABsam.  The  native  pop- 
ulation of  that  district  is  averse  to  labor,  and  coolies  from 
a  diHtance  have  to  be  brought  in ;  but  the  Government  of 
India,  aa  the  planters  say,  interferes  with  hargh  and  narrov 
regulations,  and  so  enormously  increases  the  cost  of  imported 
labor  as  to  ruin  the  planters,  who,  even  when  they  have  got 
their  laborers  on  the  ground,  uan  not  make  them  work,  w 
there  exist  no  means  of  compelling  specific  performance  ofa 
contract  to  work.  The  remedy  known  to  the  English  law  is 
an  action  for  damages  brought  by  the  employer  against  the 
laborer,  so  with  English  obstinacy  we  declare  that  an  actim 
for  damages  shall  be  the  remedy  in  Burmah  or  Assam.  A 
provision  for  attacliment  of  goods  and  imprisonment  of  per- 
son of  laborers  refusing  to  perform  their  portion  of  a  contraat . 
to  work  was  inscribed  in  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Indiai^ 
"  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,"  but  vetoed  by  the  authorities  ttk 
home. 

The  Spanish  Jesuits  themselves  were  not  more  afraid  of 
free  white  settlers  than  is  our  Bengal  Government.  An  en- 
terprising merchant  of  Calcutta  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
vast  tracts  of  country  in  the  Sunderbunds— the  fever-haunted 
jtmgle  near  Calcutta— and  had  already  completed  his  ai^ 
rangements  for  importing  Chinese  laborers  to  cultivate  his 
acquisitions,  when  the  Jealous  civilians  got  wind  of  the  affair, 
and  forced  Government  into  a  most  undignified  retreat  from 
their  agreement. 

The  secret  of  this  opposition  to  settlement  by  BuropeaiU 
lies  partly  in  a  horror  of  "  low-caste  Englishmen,"  and  a  fe« 
that  they  wilt  somewhat  debase  Europeans  in  native  eyei, 
but  far  more  in  the  wish  of  the  old  civiJianB  to  keep  India  fia< 
themselves  aa  a  sort  of  "happy  hunting-ground" — a  wi^ 
which  has  prompted  them  to  start  the  cry  of  "India  for  the 
Indiana " — which  of  course  means  India  for  the  Anglo-In- 
dians. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  question  of  European  colouisa* 

tioD,  but  closely  related  to  it,  is  that  of  the  holding  by  Eih 

ropeans  of  landed  estates  in  India.     It  will  ^eibx^*,  Vie  w«a-~ 

ceded  that  the  European  should,  on  tlie  oi\fe^a.i\&.,\>e  sSiO^*^ 

■'fc}  came  U7t£it/>e  market  and  purchase  land,  ov  TeTiX."\S.^'E««i'^ 
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Goverament  or  from  individuals,  on  the  Bame 
those  which  would  apply  to  natives,  arid,  on  the  other  hi 
that  special  grants  should  not  be  made  to  Europeans  as  tt 
were  by  us  in  Java  in  old  times.     In  Eastern  countries, ' 
ever,  Government  can  hardly  be  wliolly  neutral,  and,  wl 
ever  the  law,  if  European  land-holders  be  encouraged, 
will  come  ;  if  discouraged,  they  will  stop  away.     From 
they  atop  away,  while  such  as  du  reach  Hindostan  are  known 
in  official  circles  by  the  sigoiiicant  name  of"  interlopers.'' 

Under  a  healthy  social  system,  which  the  presence  of  En- 
glish planters  throughout  India,  and  the  support  whicli 
wonld  ihua  be  given  to  the  unofficial  press  would  of  itself  do 
much  to  create,  the  owning  of  land  by  Europeans  could  jiro- 
ducB  nothing  but  good.  The  danger  of  the  use  of  compul- 
sion toward  the  natives  would  not  exist,  because  in  lodift* 
unlike  what  is  the  case  in  Dutch  Java — the  interest  of  tlw 
ruling  classes  would  be  the  other  way.  If  it  be  auswend 
that,  once  in  possession  of  the  land,  the  Europeans  would 
the  government  into  their  own  bands,  we  must  reply  tbH 
they  could  never  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  the  stiglifr 
est  chance  of  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  As  we  have  setf 
in  Ceylon,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to 
the  goverament  is  sternly  repressed  by  the  English  peop^ 
the  moment  that  its  true  beaiing  is  understood ;  and  jUt 
in  Ceylon  the  planters  are  far  more  numerous  in  proportioi' 
to  the  population  than  they  can  ever  be  in  India,  where  the 
climate  of  the  plains  is  fatal  to  European  children,  and  whei« 
there  is  comparatively  little  land  upon  the  hills;  while  iS' 
Ceylon  the  coffee-tracts,  which  are  mountainous  anJd  bealthjy 
form  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  whole  lands  of  the  istaai 
It  is  true  that  the  press,  when  once  completely  in  the  plaoJ- 
ers'  hands,  may  advocate  their  interests  at  the  expense  flf 
those  of  the  natives,  but  in  the  case  of  Queensland  we  ha« 
seen  that  this  is  no  protection  to  the  plantei-s  against  the  in- 
quisitive home  eye,  which  would  be  drawn  to  India  as  it  hu 
been  to  Queensland  by  the  reports  of  independent  travellei*, 
and  of  interested  but  honest  missionaries. 

The  infamies  of  the  foundation,  of  the  indi go-plan tatiott 

in  Bengal,  and  of  many  of  the  \.ea-"^\Mi\,a'C\ciwi  'm.  tu»«n^ir 

J-  yrbicb  rioleaoe  was  freely  used  to  -make  \^ie 
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BelMted  crop,  and  iu  some  cases  the  land  actually  stolen 
from  its  owners,  have  gone  far  to  make  European  settiement 
is  India  a  by-word  among  the  friends  of  the  Uindoo,  but  it  ia 
dear  that  an  efficient  police  would  suffice  to  restrain  these 
UlegalitieB  and  hideous  wrongs.  It  might  become  advisable 
in  the  interest  of  the  natives  to  provide  that  not  only  the 
ofGoere,  but  also  the  sub-otficers  and  some  constables  of  the 
police,  should  be  Europeans  in  districts  where  the  plantations 
lay,  great  cai-e  being  taken  to  select  honest  and  fearless  men, 
aud  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  their  conduct. 

The  two  great  securities  against  that  further  degradation 
of  the  natives  which  has  been  foretold  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
pected inliux  of  Europeans  are  the  general  teaching  of  the 
fioglish  language,  and  the  grant  of  perfect  freedom  of  action 
rfllie  Government  standing  aloof)  to  missionaries  of  every 
H«ed  tinder  heaven.     The  bestowal  of  the  Esglish  tonsue 
kioii  the  natives  will  give  the  local  newspapers  a  larger  cir- 
Bpilation  among  them  thnn  among  the  planter-classes,  and  so, 
y  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest,  force  them  to  the  side 
[liberty  |  while  the  honesty  of  some  of  the  missionaries  and 
jte  interest  of  others  will  certainly  place  the  majority  of  the 
^gionfi  bodies  on  the  side  of  freedom.     It  is  needless  to  say 
,t  the  success  of  a  policy  which  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Bcal  press  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  chief  English  Church- 
Is  not  an  eventuality  about  which  we  need  give  ourselves 
OnCBm,  and  it  In  therefore  probable  that  on  the  whole  the 
jwonragement  ofEuropean  settiement  upon  the  plains  would 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  race. 
TTiat  settlement  or  colonization  would  make  our  tenure  of 
dia  more  secure  is  very  doubtful,  and,  if  certain,  would  he 
Ijpoint  of  little  moment.     If,  when  India  has  passed  through 
le  present  transition  stage  from  a  country  of  many  peoples 
a  country  of  only  one,  we  can  not  continue  to  rule  her  by 
B  consent  of  the  majority  of  her  inhabitants,  or  occupation 
the  oountiy  must  come  to  an  end,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
i  the  same  time,  the  union  of  interests  and  community  of 
leas  which  would  rise  out  of  well-ordered  settlement  would 
much  to  endear  onr  Government  to  t^Ci  s^teat^ioi^  ol  ■Cftn 
ivM.     As  a  U'arning  against  Europeaii  set^VeTaeiA  ^laSx^*! 
•y  Eagiishman  should  read  the  drama.  "'S'WTi*.t^«a^ 
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During  my  stay  at  Simla  I  visited  a  pretty  fair  in 
tbe  neigbboriiig  valleys.  There  was  miiub  buffoonery  and 
dancing — among  otber  things,  &  sort  of  jig  by  a  fakeer,  wbo 
danced  himself  into  a  fit,  real  or  pretended ;  bat  tbe  charm 
of  this,  as  of  alt  Hindoo  gatherings,  lay  in  tbe  color.  The 
women  of  the  Pnnjaub  dresa  verygayly  for  their  iStes,  wear- 
ing tight-fitting  trowaers  of  crimson,  blue,  or  yellow,  and  a 
long  thin  robe  of  white,  or  crimson-grounded  Caabmere  shawl ; 
bracelets  and  anklets  of  silrer,  and  a  noae-ring,  either  ba^e 
and  thin,  or  small  and  nearly  aolid — complete  tbe  dress. 

At  the  fair  were  many  of  the  Goorkhas  (ot  whom  there  is 
a  regiment  at  Simla),  who  danced,  and  aeemlngly  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely ;  indeed,  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  In- 
dia, fi^ini  Nepaut  to  the  Deccan,  poasess  a  most  enviable  fac- 
ulty of  amassment,  and  they  say  that  there  is  a  profeseional 
buffoon  attached  to  every  Goorkha  regiment  Their  hll- 
dresB  ia  like  that  of  the  French  chasaetirs  dpied,  but  in  their  un- 
dress uniform  of  white,  the  trowsere  worn  so  tight  as  to  wria- 
kle  from  stretching — these  dasbmg  little  fellows,  with  their 
thin  legs,  broad  shoulders,  bullet  heads,  and  flat  ta^es,  look  ex- 
tremely like  a  corps  of  jockeys.  A  general  inspecting  one 
of  these  regiments  once  said  to  tbe  colonel, "  Your  men  are 
small,  sir."  "  Their  pay  is  small,  sir  !"  growled  the  colonel, 
in  a  towering  passion. 

There  were  unmistakable  traces  of  Buddhist  architecture 
in  the  little  valley  Hindoo  shrine.  Of  the  Chinese  pilgrim- 
agea  to  India  in  the  Buddhist  period  there  are  many  records 
yet  extant,  and  one  of  these,  we  are  told,  relates  bow,  as  lata 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Emperor  of  China  asked  leaW 
of  tbe  Delhi  ruler  to  rebuild  a  temple  at  tbe  southern  base 
of  the  Himalayas,  inaamiicb  as  it  was  visited  by  his  Tartar 
people. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  I^^^M 

TUB    "gazette."  ^^^^^H 

'  Ov  all  printed  information  upon  India,  tbere  is  none  which,  f 
her  for  v&lne  or  interest,  can  be  ranted  with  that  contained 
the  Government  Gazette,  which  during  my  atay  at  Simla 
IS  published  at  that  town,  the  Viceroy's  Council  having 
>ved  there  for  the  hot  weather.  Not  only  are  the  records 
the  mere  routine  bnsinoes  interesting  from  their  variety, 
t  almost  every  week  there  is  printed  along  with  the  Gazette 
supplement,  which  contains  memoranda  from  leading  b&- 
VB  or  from  the  representatives  of  the  local  governments 
on  the  operations  of  certain  customs,  or  on  the  probable 
eots  of  a  proposed  law,  or  similar  communications.  Some- 
lee  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Government  are  alone  re- 
uited, "  with  a  view  to  elicit  opinions,"  but  more  generally 
16  whole  of  the  replies  are  given. 

r  It  is  difficult  for  English  readers  to  conceive  the  number 

td  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  a  single  number  of  the 

kteette  will  give  information  of  some  tiud.     The  paragraphs 

e  Strang  together  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received, 

ttiioat  arrangement  or  connection.      "A  copy  of  a  treaty 

Ith  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere"  stands  side 

rside  with  a  grant  of  three  months'  leave  to  a  lieutenant  of 

unbay  Native  Foot ;  while  above  is  an  account  of  the  sup- 

jssion  of  the  late  murderous  outrages  in  the  Punjaub,  and 

low  a  naiTative  of  the  upsetting  of  the  Calcutta  mails  into 

iver  near  Jubbelpore,     "  A  kliureta  from  the  Viceroy  to 

I  Highness  the  Rao  Oomaid  Singh  Bahadoor"  orders  him 

put  down  crime  in  his  dominions,  and  the  humble  answer 

the  rao  is  printed,  in  which  he  promises  to  do  his  best^ 

Paragraphs  are  given  to  "the  floating -dock  at  Rangoon;" 

"the  disease  among  mail-horses ;"  "  the  Suez  Cdnal  ■"  "  t\«s. 

forests  of  Oude;"  and  "  polygamy  a.moi:\g  ftve  ^^nioaa"    T^oa 

^ceroy  eontribntea  a    "note  on  the   aStmroaWa.'Cw^  <a^  **>» 

^tree  obieftamBbip ;"    the   Bengal    GoveTumecX.  ae^?^ 
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I  meiaoraDdam  on  "  bribery  of  telegraph  elerka ;"  and  t 
V  Kesident  of  Kotuh  au  official  report  of  the  ceremODlea  a 
I  ing  thu  reception  of  a  vice-regal  khureta  restoring  the  honv 
of  a  salute  to  the  Maha  Rao  of  Kotah.  The  khureta  wa§  n 
ceived  in  state,  the  letter  being  mounted  alone  upon  an  & 
phant  magnificently  caparisoned,  and  saluted  from  the  paUoi 
with  101  guna.  There  ia  no  honor  that  i 
native  prince  so  great  as  that  of  increaHing  hm  salute,  and,ffi 
the  other  hand,  whi-ii  the  Guicodar  of  Baroda  allows  a  sutl^ 
or  when  Jung  Bahadoor  of  Nepaiil  expreases  hia  intention  j 
visiting  Paris,  we  punish  them  by  docking  them  of  two  giii% 
or  abolishing  their  salute,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  tf 
offense. 

An  order  in  Council  confers  upon  the  High-priest  of  df 
Parsees  in  the  Deccan,  "in  consideration  of  hia  servLoeB  da|| 
ing  the  mutiny  of  1857,"  the  honorary  title  of  "Khan  Balt|{ 
door."  A  paragraph  announces  that  an  official  investigatiQ 
has  been  made  into  the  supposed  desecration  by  Scindla  a| 
the  viceroy  of  a  mosque  at  Agra,  and  that  it  has  been  foim 
that  the  place  in  question  was  not  a  mosque  at  all.  ScinJi 
had  given  an  entertainment  to  the  viceroy  at  the  Taj  Mahl 
and  supper  had  been  laid  out  at  a  building  iu  the  ground 
The  native  papers  said  the  building  was  a  mosque,  but  tl 
Agra  officials  triumphantly  demonstrated  that  it  had  beA 
nsed  for  a  aupper  to  Lord  Ellenborongh  after  the  capture.flj 
Cabool,  and  that  its  name  meant  "  feast-place."  "  Report  0 
the  light-houses  of  the  Abyssinian  coast ;"  "Agreement  wi»' 
the  Governor  of  Leh,"  Thibet,  in  reference  to  the  trana-F 
alayan  caravans ;  the  promotion  of  one  gentleman  to 
"  Commissioner  of  Coorg,"  and  of  another  to  be  "  Supeiiflr 
tendent  of  the  teak  forests  of  Lower  Burmah ;"  "  Evid^iet 
on  the  proposed  measures  to  suppress  the  abuses  of  polyandlj' 
in  Travancore  and  Cochin  (by  arrangement  with  the  Rsjl 
of  Travancore) ;"  "  Dismissal  of  Policeman  Juggemauth  S 
kam  —  Onde  division.  No.  11  company — for  gross  Traaeot 
duct ;"  "  Report  on  the  Oriaaa  famine ;"  "  Plague  in  Turkey 
"  Borer  insects  in  coffee-plantations ;"  "  Presents  to  gentlemi 
Bt  i'bntainebleau  for  teaching  ^oT^Vrt^  \*j\o^am.o~ 
"ffepoit  on  tile  Cotton  States  (A  XvncvXcn^''  ^ot  ■e&av 
*'on   o^natiye  planters;   " "Di\i^fl^^^~*     ■--.*-» 
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districts  "  (in  Bengalee  as  well  as  EngliBh) ;  "  Lat«  eagage- 
ment  between  the  Puujaub  cavalry  and  the  Afghan  tribes ;" 
"Pension  of  3rs.  per  mensem  to  the  widow  (aged  12)  of  Jam- 
ram  ChesiL,  Sepoy,  27th  Bengal  X.  I."  are  other  headings. 
The  relative  space  given  to  matters  of  importance  and  to 
those  of  little  moment  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  government  of  two  millions  of  people  is  transferred  in 
three  lines,  but  a  page  is  taken  up  with  a  list  of  the  c&sle- 
marks  and  nose-borings  of  native  women  applying  for  pen- 
fliona  as  soldiers'  widows,  and  two  pages  are  fnll  of  advertise- 
ments  of  lost  currency  notes. 

The  columns  of  the  GazeUe,  or  at  all  events  its  supple- 
ments, offer  to  Government  officials  whose  opinion  has  been 
«Bked  upon  questions  on  which  they  possess  valuable  Imowl- 
""  5B,  or  in  which  the  people  of  their  diBtrint  are  concerned, 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  acts  or  laws  of  the  Govem- 
nt  itself — a  chance  of  which  they  are  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
tintage.  One  coveitly  attacks  the  license-tax ;  a  second, 
ider  pretense  of  giving  his  opinion  on  some  proposed 
Isnge  in  the  contract  law,  backs  the  demands  of  the  indigo- 
it«rs  for  a  law  that  shall  compel  specific  performance  of 
libor-contractB  on  the  part  of  tbe  workman,  and  under  penalty 
imprisonment ;  another  lays  all  the  ills  under  which  India 
1  be  shown  to  suffer  at  the  door  of  the  Home  Government, 
nd  points  out  tbe  rnlnous  effects  of  continual  changes  of 
idian  secretaries  in  London. 

It  wonld  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
Ipplements  to  the  Gazette,  viewed  either  as  a  substitute  for  a 
stem  of  communicated  articles  to  the  native  papers,  or  as 
[terial  for  English  statesmen,  whether  in  India  or  at  home, 
as  a  gi-eat  experiment  in  the  direction  of  letting  the  peo- 
I  of  India  legislate  for  themselves.  The  results  of  no  leas 
m  three  Government  inquiries  were  printed  in  the  supple- 
iit  during  ray  stay  in  India,  the  first  being  in  the  shape  of 
'circular  to  the  various  local  govemments  requesting  their 
inion  on  the  proposed  extension  to  natives  of  the  testa- 
jotary  succession  laws  contained  in  the  Indian  Civil  Code; 
»  the  second  related  to  the  "  gb;ral  TiHw^cTft^''  avA  's^ft 
to  the  abuses  of  polygamy  among  tVft  "Hvuiooa.  '^^ 
and  third  inquiries  were  conducted 'b^  "^^^^^  sA.  w^ 
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cnlsrs  addreased  by  Government  to  those  moat  i 
whether  native  or  European. 

The  evidence  in  reply  to  the  "  ghaut  murder "  oircular 
was  commenced  by  a  letter  from  the  Sccretiry  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bengal  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Govemmenl  of 
India,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Viceroy  in  Council  to  an 
article  written  in  Bengalee  by  a  Hindoo  in  the  Dacca  Ptokash 
on  the  practice  of  taking  sick  Hindoos  to  the  river-eide  to 
die.     It  appears  from  tliia  letter  that  the  local  governments 

.  pay  careful  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  native  papers — 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  accept  the  view  that  "  the  Hindoo" 
waB  a  Government  clerk,  and  the  article  written  to  order — 
a  ^apposition  favored  by  its  radiual  and  deBtrnotive  tone. 
The  viceroy  answered  that  the  local  officers  and  native  gen- 
tlemen of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  were  to  be  privatelj 
consulted.  A  confidential  communication  was  then  addressed 
to  eleven  Enghsh  and  four  Hindoo  gentlemen,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  English  and  native  newspapers  were  nnoffiuially 
invited.  The  Europeans  were  chiefly  for  the  Buppreesion  of 
the  pi-actice ;  the  natives  —  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
made  a  guarded  reply — stated  that  the  abuses  of  the  cust 
had  been  exaggerated,  and  tliat  they  could  not  reoomm< 
its  BUppression.  The  Govenmient  agreed  with  the  naUv* 
and  decided  that  nothing  should  be  done  —  an  opinion  i 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  concuiTeji. 

In  his  reply  to  the  "  ghaut  murder  "  cii'cular  tlie  repres 
ative  of  the  orthodox  Hindoos,  after  pointing  ont  that  t 
Dacca  Prokaah  is  the  Dacca  organ  of  the  Brahmos,  or  E 
Deists,  and  not  of  the  true  IDndoos,  veqt  on  to  quote  at  le  _ 

from  the  Hindoo  Scriptures  passages  which  show  that  tod  

in  the  Ganges  water  is  the  most  blessed  of  all  deaths.  Tav 
quotations  were  printed  in  native  character  as  well  as  in  En — 
glish  in  the  Gazette.  One  of  the  officials  in  his  reply  pointed— 
out  that  the  discour^ement  of  a  cnstom  was  often  as  effect — 
ive  as  its  prohibition,  and  instanced  the  cessation  of  the  prac — 
tioe  of  "  hook-swingmg  "  and  "  aelf-mutilation." 

Valuable  as  is  the  correspondence  as  a  sample  of  the  meth — 
od  pursued  in  such  inquiries, tWt^tteft^Xaaxmi'ii  dieouBeion  has — 
oot  the  importance  that  attacWa  \a  "ion.  eTt\ttn«i'is.'afiin.\-K«i ■^ms 

J^asBB  of  tiie  practice  oi  poVyffliP.?- 
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To  preTCnt  an  outcry  that  the  cnatoms  of  the  Hindoo  peo- 
ple were  being  attacked,  the  Lieutenaut-govemor  of  Beagal 
stated  in  his  letters  to  the  Government  of  India  that  it  was 
his  wish  that  the  inquiry  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
abuses  of  Koohn  polygamy,  and  that  there  should  be  no  gener- 
al examination  into  ordinary  polygamy,  which  was  not  opposed 
even  by  enlightened  Iliudoos.     The  polygamy  of  the  Kooiin 
Brahmins  is  a  system  of  taking  a  plurality  of  wives  aa  a  means 
of  subsistence :  the  Kaolins  were  originally  Brahmins  of  pecal- 
iar  merit,  and  auch  was  their  sanctity  that  there  grew  up  a 
custom  of  payments  being  made  to  them  by  the  fathers  of  the 
forty  or  fifty  women  whom  they  honored  by  marriage.     So 
greatly  has  the  cuetum  grown  that  Koolins  have  sometimes  as 
many  as  eighty  wives,  and  the  husband's  sole  means  of  sub-      , 
sistenee  consists  in  payments  from  the  fathers  of  his  wives, 
each  of  whom  he  visits,  however,  only  once  in  three  or  four 
years.     The  Koohn  Brahmins  five  in  hixnry  and  indolence, 
their  wives  exist  in  misery,  and  the  whole  custom  is  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  the  Hindoo  Scriptures,  and  is 
productive  of  vice  and  crime.     The  committee  appointed  for 
}  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Lieutenant-governor 
jftB^igal — which  consisted  of  two  English  civilians  and  five 
itives — reported  that  the  suggested  systems  of  registration 
f  marriages,  or  of  fines  increasing  in  amoimt  for  every  mar- 
Iftge  after  the  first,  would  limit  the  general  liberty  of  the 
tndooa  to  take  many  wives,  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
inch.    On  the  other  band,  to  recommend  a  declaratory  law  on 
Ipral  marriages  would  be  to  break  their  instructions,  which 
fdered  them  to  refi-^in  from  giving  the  sanction  of  English 
r  to  Hindoo  polygamy.     One  native  dissented  from  the  re- 
t,  ttnd  favored  a  declaratory  law. 
,  The  English  idea  of  "  not  recognirang  "  customs  or  religions 
h  exist  among  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  En- 
It  countries  is  a  strange  one,  and  productive  of  much  harm. 
ft  i&  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  we  should  countenance  the 
FOrship  of  Juggomauth  by  ordering  our  officials  to  present 
"maga  at  his  shrine,  but  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  we 
konld  recotrniae  native  customs  by  legislatiivg  to  TCftUiiva.'&v^ta. 
"hin  due  limits.     To  refuse  to  "  recognize"  ipoVj^Km^  '"''^^^i 
aBoeial  state  oi  the  vast  maioritv  ot  ^a  criaacmR  tAy** 
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British  Empire,  ia  not  less  i-idictilous  than  to  refuse  to  recogniK 
that  Hindoos  are  black. 

Recognition  ia  one  thing,  interfyrence  another.  How  far 
we  should  interfere  with  native  customs  is  a  question  npon 
which  no  general  rule  can  be  given,  unless  it  he  tliat  we  should 
in  all  caaea  of  proposed  interference  with  social  usages  or  r^ 
ligionB  ceremonies  consult  intelligent  hut  orthodox  natives,  and 
act  up  to  their  advice.  In  Ceylon  we  have  prohibited  polyi- 
amy  and  polyandry,  although  the  law  is  not  euforoed ;  in  India 
we  "  unofficially  recognize  "  the  cnstom ;  in  Singapore  we  have 
distinctly  recognized  it  by  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Suc- 
cession Law,  which  there  applies  to  natives  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropeans. In  India  we  put  down  satteo ;  while  in  Australia 
we  tolerate  customs  at  least  is  harharoua. 

One  of  the  social  systems  which  we  recognize  in  India  is 
far  more  revolting  to  our  English  feelings  than  is  that  of  po- 
lygamy— ^namely,  the  cnstom  of  polyandry,  under  which  eacb 
woman  has  many  husbands  at  a  time.  Tills  custom  we  unof- 
ficially recognize  as  completely  as  we  do  polygyny,  although 
it  prevails  only  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  among  the  hUl-triheS 
of  tho  Himalaya,  and  not  among  the  strict  Hindoos.  The 
Thibetan  frontier  tribes  have. a  singular  form  of  the  insUin- 
tion,  for  with  them  the  woman  is  the  wife  of  all  the  brotli- 
ers  of  a  family,  tho  eldest  brother  choosing  her,  and  the  oldest 
son  Hucoeeding  to  the  propei'ty  of  his  mother  and  all  her  hus- 
bands. In  Southern  India  the  polyandry  of  the  present  da? 
differs  little  from  that  which  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Nicolo  de  CJonti  found  flourishing  in  Calicut.  Each 
woman  has  several  hnahands,  some  aa.many  as  ten,  who  all 
contribute  to  her  maintenance,  she  living  apart  from,  all  of 
them ;  and  the  children  are  allotted  to  the  husbands  at  the  iriU 
of  the  wife. 

The  toleration  of  polygyny,  or  common  polygamy,  is  a  vex- 
ed question  everywhere.  In  India  all  authorities  are  in  favor 
of  respecting  it ;  in  Natal  opinion  is  the  other  way.  While 
we  suppress  it  in  Ceylon,  even  among  black  races  conquered 
by  ua  with  little  pretext  only  fifty  years  ago,  we  are  doubtlfti 
.IS  to  the  propriety  of  its  R-ufi-^TesKvovi  \>-^  ■itee  ^i«Sjed  StfiM"i 
anjoD^  white  people,  who, "wtiEAevwwswiXVie  ca^a-^ftv-ftfew^ 
■^W!^  *■"  -  'ars.  have  fof  the  moat  t>airti  w\aa&.  A.o-wft.X&^^y'^'" 
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been  the  territory  of  a  nation  whose  imperial  laws  pro- 
Ubit  polygamy  in  plain  terms. 

The  inquiries  into  the  abases  of  polygamy  which  have 
iKtely  been  conducted  in  Bengal  and  in  Natal  have  revealed 
'  igular  differences  between  the  polygamy  of  the  Hindoos  and 
the  hill-tribes,  between  Indian  and  Mormon  polygamy,  and 
tween  both  and  the  Mohammedan  law.  The  Hindoo  laws, 
while  they  limit  the  number  of  legal  wives,  allow  of  concu- 
bines, and,  in  the  Maharajah  case,  Sir  Joseph  Amould  went 
to  far  as  to  say  that  polygamy  and  courtesanship  are  always 
found  to  flourish  aide  by  side,  although  the  reverse  is  notori- 
onsly  the  case  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  concubinage  is  pon- 
l^able,  in  name  at  least,  by  death.  Again,  polygamy  is 
somewhat  discouraged  by  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  laws, 
S&d  the  latter  even  lay  down  the  sum  which  in  many  cases  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  first  wife  as  compensation  for  the  wrong 
^ne  her  by  the  taking  of  other  wives.  Among  the  Mor- 
POQS,  on  the  other  hand,  polygamy  is  enjoined  upon  the  faith- 
lU]  and,  eo  far  from  feehug  herself  aggrieved,  the  first  wife 
tersclf  selects  the  others,  or  is  at  the  least  consulted.  Among 
Ipme  of  the  hill-tribes  of  India,  sach  as  the  Paharis  of  Bhau- 
[nlpoor,  polygamy  is  encouraged,  but  with  a  limitation  to 
nir  wives. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  number  of  marriages  is  re- 
acted, and  divorce  is  common ;  among  the  Mormons,  there 
p  no  linait — indeed,  the  more  wives  the  greater  a  man's  glory 
1  divorce  is  all  but  unknown.  The  greatest,  however, 
f  all  the  many  differences  between  Eastern  and  Mormon 
tolygamy  Ues  in  the  fact  that  of  the  Eastern  wives  one  is  the 
kief,  while  Mormon  wives  are  absolutely  equal  in  legitimacy 
Dd  rank. 

Not  only  is  equality  the  law,  but  the  fii'st  wife  has  reoog- 
teed  superiority  of  position  over  the  others  in  the  Mormon 
unily.  .By  custom  she  is  always  consiUted  by  her  husband 
1  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  new  wife,  while  the  other 
j^es  are  not  always  asked  for  their  opinion;  hut  this  is  a 
ntter  of  habit,  and  the  husband  is  in  no  way  bound  by  her 
bcision.  Again,  the  first  wife — if  she  is  a  ft<iW¥a\lXial^lJ^«^^ 
'■  n  gives  away  the  fresh  wives  at  the  sitai',  \)\A  "CEAftiViio. 
s  auBtom,  The  fact  that  in  India  oaa  olftw'wvii 
V  M 
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generally  occupiea  a  position  of  far  higher  dignity  than  tl 
held  by  the  others  will  make  lodian  polygamy  easy  to  ib( 
stroy  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  operation  of  social  and  mord' 
causes.  As  the  city-dwelliug  natives  oome  to  mix  more  Titlf 
the  Europeans  they  will  find  that  only  one  of  their  wives  v'lAi 
be  generally  recognized.  This  will  tend  of  itself  to  repreflV, 
polygamy  among  the  wealthy  native  merchants  and  8 
the  rajaha  who  are  members  of  our  various  eouncj^,  and  tbuv 
example  will  gradually  react  upon  the  body  of  the  nativeV 
Already  a  majority  of  the  married  people  of  India  are  i 
nogamist  by  practice,  although  polygamists  in  theory ;  til 
marri^^s  being  limited  by  poverty,  although  not  by  1&%1 
The  classes  which  have  to  be  reached  are  the  noble  famihe^ 
the  merchants,  and  the  priests ;  and  over  the  two  formM 
European  inflwence  is  considerable,  while  the  inquiry  i 
Koolinism  has  proved  that  the  leading  natives  will  aid  oa  H 
repressing  the  abases  of  polygamy  among  the  priests. 


CHAPTER  X. 

UMEITSUE. 

At  TTmbala  I  heard  that  the  Sikh  pilgi'ima  returning^ 
the  sacred  fair,  or  great  Hindoo  camp-meeting,  at  Hnrdwi 
had  been  attacked  by  cholera,  and  excluded  from  the  town? 
and  as  I  qaitted  Umbala  in  the  evening  I  came  npon  b' 
cholera-stricken  train  of  pilgrims  escaping  by  forced  marohei 
.  toward  their  homes,  in  many  cases  a  thoasand  miles  aw 
Tall,  lithe,  long-bearded  men,  with  large  hooked  noses,  h 
foreheads,  and  thin  lips,  stalked  along,  leading  by  one  h 
their  veiled  women,  who  ran  behind,  thfir  crimson  and  o 
ange  trowsers  stained  with  the  dust  of  travel,  while  buUodb 
carts  decked  out  with  jingling  bells  bore  the  tired  and  li 
sick.  Many  children  of  all  ages  were  in  the  throng. 
mile  after  mile  I  drove  through  tlieir  ranks,  aa  they  nurcbc 
with  a  strange  kind  of  weary  haste,  and  marched,  too,  w7 
few  halts,  with  httle  rest,  if  any.  One  great  camp  we  I 
behind  us,  but  only  OTie',  and  ail  nvgkt  long  we  were  B 
pssaing  ranks  of  marching  men  a.n.i  -woiaiav,  Tviie.Tasis.eK.-«i 
I  Biiaati    there   was  none  oi  tba  \t»3^  dft3.\.\fti.  ol  -iavV 
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fWA ;  gloom  was  in  every  faco,  and  the  people  marched 
B  a  beaten  army  flying  from  a,  destroying  foe. 
The  disease,  indeed,  was  pressing  on  their  heels.  Two 
Inndred  men  and  women,  as  I  was  told  at  the  UmbaU  lines, 
died  among  them  in  the  single  day.  Many  had  drop- 
led  from  fright  alone ;  but  the  pestilence  was  in  the  horde, 
d  its  seeds  were  carried  into  whatever  villages  the  pilgrims 
icbed. 

The  gathering  at  Hnrdwar  had  been  attended  by  a  million 
leople  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  Punjaub  and  North- 
reat ;  not  only  Hindoos  and  Sikhs,  but  Scindees,  Beloochees, 
?ftthans,  and  Afghans  had  their  representatives  in  this  great 
brong.  As  wo  neared  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Sutlej 
ijonnd  that  a  hurried  quarantine  had  been  set  up  on  the 
_pot.  Only  the  sick  or  dying  and  bearers  of  corpses  were  de- 
fined, however ;  a  few  questions  were  asked  of  the  remain- 
der, and  ultimately  they  were  allowed  to  cross :  but  driving 
at  speed  1  reached  Jullundur  in  the  morning,  only  to  find 
bat  the  pilgiims  had  been  denied  admittance  to  the  town, 
camp  had  been  formed  without  the  city,  to  which  the  pil- 
pims  had  to  go,  unless  they  preferred  to  straggle  on  along 
roads,  droppmg  and  dying  by  the  way ;  and  the  viUagers 
jlronghout  the  country  had  risen  on  the  wretched  people,  to 
pKTent  them  returning  to  their  homes. 

(  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Government  of  India  shonld  late- 
have  turned  its  attention  to  the  regulation  or  suppression 
'these  fairs,  for  the  city-dwelling  people  of  North  India  will 
t  oontinue  long  to  tolerate  enormous  gatherings  at  the  com- 
of  the  hot  weather,  by  which  the  lives  of  thousands 
nltimately  be  lost.    At  Hurdwar,  at  Juggernauth,  and 
many  other  holy  spots,  hundreds  of  thousands — millions, 
t  unfrequently — are  collected  yearly  from  all  parts  of  India. 
_  eat  princes  come  down  travelling  slowly  from  their  capitals 
ifith  trains  o    troops  and  followers  so  long  that  they  often 
day  or  more  to  pass  a  given  spot.     The  Maharajah  of 
hshmere's  camp  between  Kalka  and  Umbala  occupied  when 
iBaw  it  more  space  than  that  of  Aldershot.     Camels,  women, 
llierB  without  count,  follow  in  the  tTa\T\,  so  ftvwX.  n.\icA"i  "A 
\fie  tboasaad  men  is  multiplied  tiiitil  it  occM^Ve&'i?c«'*V^^'*'"^ 
the  equqanenta  of  a  vast  ttrmy  ■     X  Va-ga  to.A'b>»=^ 
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of  onltivBtorB,  of  princes,  of  f akeers,  and  of  roisterers  met  fgr 
the  excitement  and  the  pleaBurea  of  the  camp,  is  gathered* 
about  the  holy  spot.  There  is  religion,  and  there  is  trade; 
indeed,  the  religious  pilgrims  are  for  the  moat  part  shrewd' 
traders,  beat  oa  making  a  good  profit  from  thdr  visit  to  tl» 
fair. 

The  gathering  at  Hurdwar  in  1867  had  been  more  tfaw 
iisaally  well  attended  and  successful,  when  suddenly  a  n 
of  cholera  was  heard ;  the  police  procured  the  break-up  of  t^ 
camp,  and  Government  thought  fit  to  prohibit  the  viat  tt 
Simla  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  The  pilgrims  bd 
hardly  left  the  camp  upon  their  journey  home  when  choleri 
broke  out,  and  by  the  time  I  passed  them  hundreds  w 
ready  dead,  and  a  panic  had  spread  through  India.  The  chot 
era  soon  followed  the  rumor,  and  spread  even  to  the  healllii' 
est  hill-towns,  and  6000  deaths  occurred  in  the  city  of  SiA 
nuggur  after  the  Maharajah's  return  with  his  infected  esetnj 
from  Hurdwar.  A  Government  which  has  checked  infant^ 
cide  and  suppressed  suttee  could  not  fail  to  succeed,  if  it  tlH 
terfered,  in  causing  these  fairs  to  be  held  in  the  cold  weathen 
I  At  JuUundnr  I  encountered  a  tei-rible  dust-storm.     I 

ifrom  the  south  and  west,  and,  to  judge  from  its  fierceneaii 
must  have  been  driven  before  the  wind  from  the  great  saDClp 
desert  of  Northern  Scinde.     The  sun  was  rising  for  a  auitj^ 
!        day  when  from  the  south  there  came  a  blast  which  in  a  s 
J        ute  covered  the  sky  with  a  leaden  cloud,  while  from  the  h»- 
)        rizon  there  advanced,  more  slowly,  a  lurid  mass  of  redtoV 
I       brown.    It  soon  reached  the  city,  and  then,  fi-om  the  waA 
I        where  I  sought  shelter,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  driving 
I       sand  of  ochre  color,  nothing  heard  but  the  shrieking  of  tlw 
I       wind.     The  gale  ceased  aa  suddenly  as  it  began,  but  l^jK 
li       day  which,  delightful  to  travellers  upon  the  Indian  plain^j 
would  elsewhere  have  been  called  by  many  a  hard  na 
day  of  lowering  sky  and  dropping  rain,  with  chilling  cold— t 
in  short,  a  day  that  felt  and  looked  like  an  Enghsh  tha% 
though  the  thermometer  must  have  stood  at  75°.     Anotlitf> 
legacy  from  the  storm  was  a  view  of  the  Himalayas  such  as  it 
seldom  given  to  the  dweU-era  on  l\ve  plains.     Looking  at  thft 
clouds  upon  the  northern  \iov\ioq"!  ao.iA.eii-j  cswi'^X.  «\^'i^ 
■tbe  Snowy  Range  haogingjaaVt.6eeHx.fta.,atooN6'Cftsatt,^!S^^ 
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(  the  BkieB.  Seen  with  a  foreground  of  dawk  jnngle  in 
bright  bloom,  the  scene  was  beautiful ;  but  the  view  too  dis- 
tant to  be  grand,  except  through  the  ideas  of  immensity 
JibUed  up  by  the  loftiness  of  the  peaks.  While  crOBsiitg  the 
.  (the  ancient  Hyphasis,  and  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Persian  Empire  in  the  days  of  Dariue),  as  I  had  croBaed  the 
^atlej,  by  a  bridge  of  boate,  I  noticed  that  the  railway  via- 
lucti  which  was  being  built  for  the  future  Umritaur  and  Del- 
ili  line,  stood  some  way  from  the  deep  water  of  the  river ;  in- 
leed,  stood  chiefly  upon  dry  land.  The  rivers  change  their 
)  often  that  the  Beeas  and  Sutlej  bridges  will  each 
iave  to  be  made  a  mile  long.  There  has  lately  been  given  ua 
Q  the  Punjanb  a  singidar  instance  of  the  blind  confidence  in 
Irhich  Gfovemment  orders  arc  carried  out  by  the  subordinates. 
Vbe  order  was  that  the  iron  columns  on  which  the  Beeas 
bridge  was  to  rest  should  each  bo  forty-five  feet  long.  In 
ilacing  them,  in  some  cases  the  bottom  of  the  forty-five  feet 
frSB  in  the  shifting  sand,  in  others  it  was  thirty  feet  below 
he  surface  of  the  solid  rock;  but  a  boring  which  was  need- 
in  the  one  case  and  worse  than  useless  in  the  other  has 
a  persevered  in  to  the  end,  the  story  runs,  because  it  was 
be  "hook'm."  The  Indian  rivers  are  the  great  bars  to  road 
tad  railway  making;  indeed,  except  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
load,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rivers  of  India  are  still  nn- 
ttidged.  On  the  chief  mail-roads  stone  causeways  are  built 
BTOBB  the  river-beds,  but  the  streams  are  all  but  impass- 
ble  during  the  rains.  Even  on  the  road  from  Kalka  to  Um- 
Kila,  however,  there  is  one  river-bed  without  a  causeway, 
3BS  which  the  dawk-gharree  is  dragged  by  bullocks,  who 
biiggle  slowly  through  the  sand ;  and  in  crossing  it  I  saw  a 
lieam-engioe  lying  half-burie*  in  the  drift. 

In  India  we  have  been  sadly  neglectful  of  the  roads.  The 
Slrand  Trunk  roa4  and  the  few  great  railroads  are  the  only 
IB  of  comraimioation  in  the  country.  Even  between  the 
srmiimB  of  the  Bengal  lines  at  Jubbelpore  and  of  the  Bom- 
fty  Railroad  at  Nagpore  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
I  metalled  road,  although  the  distance  was  but  200  miles,  and 
e  mails  already  passed  that  way.  VLaAi  ti  ia-j  at  V'aia'i.  "^«a 
t  upon  nU  the  Calcutta  letters,  and  CalcuUa  ^3ss,evi%«*l^» 
r  or  Mngiaad  were   pat   toaa  BdaitVonai.  cK^eo** 
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Bomo  £30  and  a  loss  of  a  week  or  ten  days  in  time  from  tht 
absence  of  200  milea  of  road.  Until  wo  have  good  cross-" 
roads  in  India,  and  metalled  roads  into  the  interior  from  eve(f 
railway  station,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  increasing  the  tra^ 
of  India,  nor  in  civilizing  its  inhabitanta.  The  Grand  TtudI 
road  is,  however,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is  formed  of  soft 
white  nodules,  found  in  beds  through  North  India,  whkfc' 
when  pounded  and  mixed  with  water  ia  known  as  "  knnknr,*! 
and  makes  a  road  hard,  smooth,  clean,  and  lasting,  not  uaUk^ 
to  that  which  asphalt  gives.  A 

At  TJmritsur  I  first  found  myself  in  the  true  East— thff 
East  of  myrtles,  roses,  and  veiled  figures  with  flashing  eyes-^ 
the  East  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  and  "  Lalla  Rookh."  T 
city  itself  is  Persian,  rather  than  Indian,  in  its  character,  s 
is  overgrown  with  date-palms,  pomegranates,  and  the  r 
from  which  the  precious  attar  is  distilled.  Umritsur  has  Q 
making  of  the  attar  for  the  world,  and  it  is  made  from  a  « 
which  blossoms  only  once  a  year.  Ten  tons  of  petals  of  11 
ordinary  country  rose  {Rosa  centifoUa)  are  used  annually  il 
attar-making  at  Umritsur,  and  are  worth  from  £20  lo  £30  J 
ton  in  the  raw  state.  The  petals  are  placed  in  the  reto* 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  heat  is  applied  until  U 
water  ia  distilled  through  a  hollow  bamboo  into  a  second  f 
sel,  which  contains  sandal-wood  oil.  A  small  quantity  of  piri 
attar  passes  with  the  wat«r  into  the  receiver.  The  contesl 
of  the  receiver  are  then  poured  out,  and  allowed  to  stand  X 
the  attar  rises  to  the  surface,  in  small  globules,  andiaskim 
off.     The  pure  attar  sells  for  its  weight  in  silver, 

TJmritsur  is  famous  for  another  kind  of  merchandise  i 
precious  even  than  the  attar.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Cashnud 
shawl  trade,  and  three  great  PriSich  firms  have  their  hotiieB'l 
the  town,  where,  through  the  help  of  friends,  shawls  mayl 
obtained  at  singularly  low  prices  ;  but  travellers  in  far-off  B 
gions  are  often  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Texan  hunr( 
who  was  offered  a  million  of  acres  for  a  pair  of  boots — tb 
"  have  not  got  the  boots." 

It  is  only  shawls  of  the  second  class  that  can  be  bou{ 
cheap  st  Umritsur  ;  those  oi  fhe  &tiest  (\\mX\\,-^  \m^\! 
from  £40  to  X250,  £30  being  t\ie  coat  o^  ftve-mKyerui^. 
|«frairf  manufctcture  of  tbePvm^aab  \a  vvo\.  oc■^a»a&^»^ggj 
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iiBre  are  900  Bhawl-making  shops  in  Loodiana,  I  wan  told 
Irfaile  there.  There  are  more  than  sixty  permanent  dies  in  use 
i  the  Umritsnr  shawl  shops ;  cochineal,  indigo,  log-wood, 
id  safEi'on  are  the  commone,st  and  best.  The  shawls  are 
ade  of  the  down  which  untlerlies  the  hair  of  the  "  shawl 
Oat "  of  the  higher  levels.  The  yak,  the  camel,  and  the  dog 
lE  the  Himalayas,  all  possess  this  down,  as  well  as  their  hair 
r  wool ;  it  serves  them  as  a  protection  against  the  winter 
Md.  Chogas—long  cloaks  used  as  dressing-gowns  by  Euro- 
ive  also  made  in  Umritsiir  from  the  soft  wool  of  the 
tokbara  camel,  for  Umritsur  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sentral  Asian  trade  with  Hindostan. 

'  The  bazar  is  the  gayest  and  most  bustling  in  India — the 
foods  of  all  India  and  Central  Asia  are  there.  Dacca  mnslin 
t-known  as  "  woven  air  " — lies  side  by  side  with  thick  chogaa 
IE  kinkob  and  embroidered  Cashmere,  Indian  towels  of  coarse 
JKlckaback  half  cover  Chinese  watered  silks,  and  the  brilliant 
es  of  the  brocades  of  Central  India  are  relieved  by  the  mod- 
t  grays  of  the  soft  pnttoo  caps.  The  buyers  are  as  motley 
(the  goods — Rajpoots  in  turbans  of  deep  blue,  ornamented 
Kti  gold  thread,  Cashmere  valley  herdsmen  in  strange  caps, 
intch  ^rls  from  the  first  three  bridges  of  Srinuggur,  some 
I  the  so-called  "  hill  fanatics,"  whose  only  reli^on  is  to  levy 
ISiitributions  on  the  people  of  the  plains,  and  Sikh  troopers, 
rome  on  leave,  stalking  through  the  streets  with  a  haughty 
Ifa^er.  Some  of  the  Sikhs  wear  the  pointed  helmets  of 
Kir  ancestors,  the  ancient  Sakie  ;  but  whether  he  be  helmetcd 
r  not,  the  enormous  while  beard  of  the  Sikh,  the  fierce  curl 
E  hia  mustache,  the  cock  of  the  turban,  and  the  amplitude 
t  his  sash,  all  suggest  the  fighting  man.  The  sti-ange  close- 
Hs  of  the  likeness  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Sikhs  would 
lad  one  to  think  thitt  the  races  are  identical.  Kot  only  are 
'key  alike  in  build,  look,  and  warlike  habits,  but  they  brush 
leir  beards  in  the  same  fashion,  and  these  little  customs  en- 
ttre  longer  than  manners — longer,  often,  than  relia^ou  itself. 
tae  of  the  crowd  was  a  ruddy-faced,  red-bearded,  Judas-hair- 
i  fdlow,  that  looked  every  inch  a  Fenian,  and  mi%Kt  \ia>j«. 
i^ped  here  from  the  Kilkenny  wilds  ■,  bvit  ^iie  "m-x^UTSSTj  A 
i  Sikbs  had  Rqailine  noses  and  fine  feat\iTes,ao  <iqw^i^^> 
'  6  of  the  beat  and  oldest  type  that  1  "waa  tgima&g^  "^^ 
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William  Jones's  fanciful  derivation  of  the  Afghan  races  from 
the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  IsraeL  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Sikhs,  Afghans,  Persians,  ancient  Assyrians,  Jews,  anoieot 
Scythians,  and  Magyars  were  not  all  originally  of  one  stock. 

In  India  dress  still  serves  the  purpose  of  denoting  ronk 
The  peasant  ia  clothed  in  cotton,  the  prince  in  cloth  of  gold; 
and  even  religion,  caste,  and  occupation  are  distinguished  by 
their  several  well-known  and  unchanging  mai'ks.  Indeed,  the 
fixity  of  fashion  is  as  singular  in  Hindostan  as  its  in&mUi 
changeableness  in  New  York  or  France,  The  patterns  he 
see  to-day  in  the  Bombay  bazar  are  those  which  were  popular  | 
in  the  days  of  Shah  Jchan.  This  regulation  of  dress  by  cns- 
tom  is  one  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  EngUsli 
manufacturers  in  their  Indian  ventures.  There  has  been  an 
attempt  mode  lately  to  bring  about  the  commercial  annexaUoo 
of  India  to  England :  Lancashire  is  to  manufacture  the  Ion- 
gee,  dhotoe,  and  saree,  we  are  told ;  Nottingham  or  P^sley 
are  to  produce  us  shumlas  ;  Dacca  is  to  give  way  to  Norwioli, 
and  Coventry  to  supersede  Jeypoor.  It  is  strange  that  men 
of  Indian  knowledge  and  experience  should  be  found  who  foil 
to  point  oat  the  absurdity  of  our  entertaining  hopes  of  any 
great  trade  in  this  direction.  The  Indian  womcii  of  the 
humbler  castes  are  the  only  customers  we  can  hope  to  have  in 
India;  the  high-caste  people  wear  only  ornamented  fabrics, 
in  the  making  of  which  native  manufacturers  have  advantages 
w^hich  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  European  competitioa: 
cheap  labor ;  workmen  possessed  of  singular  culture,  and  of  a 
grace  of  expression  which  nmkes  their  commonest  productioiu 
poems  in  silk  and  velvet ;  perfect  knowledge  of  their  coBtom- 
era'  wants  and  tastes ;  scrupulous  regard  to  caste  conservatiBii 
— all  these  are  possessed  by  the  Hindoo  manufacturer,  and 
absent  in  the  case  of  the  firma  of  Manchester  and  Rot^dale. 
As  a  rule,  all  Indian  dress  is  best  made  by  hand;  only  the 
coarsest  and  least  ornamented  fabrics  can  be  largely  manufac- 
tored  at  paying  rates  in  England.  As  for  the  clothing  of  the 
poorer  people,  the  men  for  the  most  part  wear  nothing,  the 
women  little,  and  that  little  washed  often,  and  changed  never. 
JEven  ior  the  roughest  goola  we  ck\i -not  bo^  to  undersell  the  J 
native  raaiiuf  acturera  by  in.u.tt\i  m  t.\\«  Vte^^enK^  ^«^ra».  "^^ 
country,  if  we  enter  into  the  ciotave^i^AO'a,\\.  *  ^"'" 
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eaTdsIng  one,    England  is  not  more  nnliiely  to  be  clothed 
tom  India  than  India  from  Great  Britain.     If  European  ma- 
y  ia  needed,  it  will  be  erected  in  Yokohama  or  in  Boin- 
ot  in  the  West  Riding. 

a  hardly  to  be  believed  that  Englighmen  have  for  some 
sars  been  attempting  to  induce  the  natives  to  adopt  onr 
lower-pattcme  —  peonies,  butterflies,  and  all.  Ornament  in 
India  is  always  subordimite  to  the  purpose  which  the  object 
has  to  serve.  Hindoo  art  begins  where  English  ends.  The 
principles  which  centuries  of  study  have  given  ua  aa  the  max- 
a  npoQ  which  the  grammar  of  ornament  is  based  are  those 
hich  are  instinctive  in  every  native  workman.  Every  cos- 
i,  every  vaae,  every  temple  and  bazar  in  India  givea  eye- 
mess  that  there  ia  truth  in  the  saw  that  the  finest  taste  is 
consistent  with  the  deepest  slavery  of  body,  witH'the  utmost 
slavishness  of  mind.  A  Hindoo  of  the  lowest  caste  will  spum 
the  gift  of  a  turban  or  a  loin-cloth  the  ornamentation  of  which 
consists  not  with  his  idea  of  symmetry  and  grace.  Nothing 
coold  indnce  a  Hindoo  to  clothe  himself  in  auch  a  gaudy, 
masquerading  dress  aa  maddens  a  Maori  with  delight  and  hia 
frienda  with  jealousy  and  mortification.  In  art  as  in  deport- 
ment, the  Hindoo  loves  harmony  and  quiet ;  and  dress  with 
the  Oriental  is  an  art :  there  is  aa  much  feeling — as  deep 
poetry — in  the  curves  of  the  Hindoo  saree  as  in  the  outlines 
of  the  Taj. 

Umritaur  ia  the  apiritual  capital  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Dur- 
bar Temple  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  holiest  of  their 
shrines.  It  standa,  with  the  aunbeama  glancing  from  its  glid- 
ed roof,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  holy  tank,  filled  with  huge 
weird  fiah-monaters  that  look  aa  though  they  fed  on  men,  and 
e  at  you  through  cruel  eyes. 

saving  your  shoes  outside  the  very  precincts  of  the  tank, 
b  the  police  guard  that  we  have  stationed  there,  yon  skirt 
e  side  of  the  water,  and  then  leave  the  mosaic  terrace  for  a 
I  more  gorgeous  causeway,  that,  bordered  on  eUher  side 
^  rovra  of  golden  lamp-aupporters,  carries  the  path  across 
1  the  rich  pavilion,  the  walls  of  which  are  as  thickly 
1  with  gems  as  ai-e  those  of  Akbar's  ^aVace,  Sew.  -josv 
I  met  bf  a  bewildering  din,  for  under  ftie  \\vnet  i.Q"iBft  ** 

fcj-  the  aoor^,  singing  with  -vigor  \\ie  ^BsAea'^-  *5j 
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barbaric  airs  to  the  accompaniment  of  lyre,  harp,  and  tomton!, 
while  in  the  centre,  on  a  cushion,  is  a  long-bearded,  gray  old 
gooroo,  or  priest  of  the  SiMi  religion — a  creed  singularly  pure, 
though  litUe  known.  The  effect  of  the  scene  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  houses,  whose  oriel 
windows  overhang  the  tank,  that  the  Sikh  princes  may  watch 
the  evolutions  of  the  lantern-bearing  boats  on  nights  when  the 
temple  ia  illuminated.  When  seen  by  moonlight  the  tank  is 
a  Tcry  picture  from  the  "Arabian  Nights." 

This  is  a  time  of  ferment  in  the  Sikh  religion.  A  carpen- 
ter named  Ram  Singh — a  man  with  all  that  combination  of 
shrewdness  and  imagioation,  of  entlmsiasm  and  worldhaesa, 
by  which  tlie  world  is  governed — another  Mohammed  or  Brig- 
ham  Toung,  perhaps — has  preached  his  way  through  the  Pun- 
jaub,  infusing  his  own  energy  into  others,  and  has  drawn  away 
from  the  Sikh  Church  some  hundred  thousand  followers — re- 
formers— who  call  themselves  the  Kookas.  These  modem 
Anabaptists — for  many  are  disposed  to  look  upon  Ram  Singh 
as  another  John  of  Leyden — ^bind  themselves  by  some  terrible 
and  secret  oath,  and  the  Government  fear  that  reformation  of 
religion  is  to  be  accompanied  by  reformation  of  the  State  of 
a  kind  not  advantageous  to  the  English  power.  When  Ram 
Singh  lately  proclaimed  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Durbar 
Temple  the  gooroos  incited  the  Sikh  fanatics  to  attack  hie 
men  with  clubs,  and  the  military  pohce  were  forced  to  inter- 
fere.    There  ia  now,  however,  a  Kooka  temple  at  Lahore. 

In  spite  of  religious  ferment,  there  is  little  in  the  bazar  or 
temples  of  Umritsur  to  remind  one  of  the  times — only  some 
twenty  years  ago^when  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sntlej. 
and  its  leaders  threatened  to  sack  Delhi  and  Calcutta,  ana 
drive  the  English  out  of  India;  it  is  impossible,  however, to 
believe  that  there  is  no  under-cnrrent  in  existence.  Eighteen 
years  can  not  have  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  Sikh  nationality, 
and  the  men  who  beat  us  at  Chillianwallah  are  not  yet  AeA 
or  even  old.  When  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  returned 
from  England  in  1864  to  bury  his  mother's  body  the  cbi^ 
crowded  round  him  as  he  entered  Lahore,  and  besought  Mift_ 
to  resume  his  position  at  tWvt  'Ufcai.  WSa  fai%>)i^  ^m, 
huughty  "J&o  !"  ("Begone \"')  1^  ftie  SC^a  ^te  ' 
mora  tbey  will  look  elsewhere  ioi  tiiew  \eai»ii. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LAHOBE, 

Q  a  railway  joarney  of  an  hour  one  of  tie 
tile  districts  of  the  Panjaub,  I  was  struck  with  the  resem- 
^snce  of  the  country  to  South  Australia :  in  each  great 
nreeps  of  wheat-growing  lands,  with  here  and  there  an  acacia 
Vv  mimosa  tree ;  in  each  a  climate  hot,  but  dry,  and  not  on- 
^^thy — singularly  hot  here  for  a  tract  in  the  latitude  of 
Viotsburg,  near  which  the  Mississippi  is  sometimes  frozen. 
jF  'Hirougii  groves  of  a  yellow-blossonied,  8weet>«cented,  weep- 
Kg  acacia,  much  like  laburnum,  in  which  the  fortified  railway 
Ktion  seems  out  of  place,  I  reached  the  tomb-surrounded 
garden  that  is  called  Lahore^ — a  city  of  promegranates,  olean- 
ders, hollyhocks,  and  roses.  The  date-grovea  of  Lahore  are 
beaatiful  beyond  description;  especially  so  the  one  that  hides 
^e  Agra  Bank. 

—  Lahore  matches  TJmritsur  in  the  purity  of  its  Orientaliem, 
a  in  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  its  walls  :  but  it  has  no 
k  Temple  and  no  Taj ;  the  Great  Mosque  is  commonplace, 
mjeet  Singh's  tomb  is  tawdry,  and  the  far-famed  Shalimar 
Itrdens  inferior  to  those  of  Pinjore.  The  strangest  sight  of 
ihore  is  its  new  railway  station — a  fortress  of  red  brick,  one 
t  many  which  are  rising  all  over  India.  The  fortification 
Fthe  railway  stations  is  decidedly  the  next  best  step  to  that 
t  having  no  forts  at  all, 

"The  city  of  Lahore  is  surrounded  by  a  suburb  of  great 
nibs,  in  which  Europeans  have  in  many  cases  taken  itp  their 
Kdence  by  permieeion  of  the  owner,  the  mausoleums  being, 
I  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  as  cool  as  cellars.  Some- 
limes,  however,  a  fanatical  relative  of  the  man  buried  in  the 
tomb  will  warn  the  European  tenant  that  he  will  die  within  a 
year — a  prophecy  which  poison  has  once  or  twice  brought  to 
its  fulfillment  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lahore  ani  aX'^wi.'usHi. 

Strolling  in  the  direction  of  the  Cabool  GB.te,\c9.'aia  o-a*Ct.n 
'.ientenunt-governor  oi  the  Punjaub  driving  in  an  ij^co.  "iW- 
we  drawn  by  camels ;  and  paBsing  out  on  to  fhe  ^XsMiA'^*^ 
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all  the  officers  in  gnirison  returning  on  Persian  ponies  from  t 
game  at  the  Afghan  aport  of  "  hockey  upon  horseback,"  while* 
little  farther  were  some  English  ladies  with  hawks.  Throngb- 
out  the  Northern  Punjaub  a  certain  settling  down  in  oomfoit 
1  the  part  of  the  English  officials  is  to  be  remarked,  and  tl» 
adaptations  of  native  habits  to  English  uses,  of  which  I  tad 
in  one  evening's  walk  the  three  examples  which  I  have  meB* 
tioned,  is  a  sign  of  a  tendency  toward  that  making  the  best  of 
things  which  in  a  newly-occupied  country  precedes  the  en- 
trance upon  a  system  of  permanent  abode.  Lahore  has  becQ 
a  British  city  for  nineteen  years,  Bombay  for  two  centuria. 
and  more ;  yet  Lahore  is  far  more  English  than  Bombay. 

Although  there  are  as  yet  do  signs  of  English  settlementit 
the  Punjaub,  still  the  ofGcial  community  in  many  a  Funjai^ 
station  is  fast  becoming  colonial  in  its  type,  and  Indian  iss& 
tions  are  losing  ground.  English  wives  and  sisters  aboundi^ 
Lahore,  even  the  railway  and  canal  officials  having  brougbt 
out  their  families ;  and  during  the  cool  weather  race  meetin 
drag-hunts,  cricket^matches,  and  croquetrparties  follow  c 
another  from  day  to  day,  and  Lahore  boasts  a  volunteer  corpik 
When  the  hot  season  comes  on  those  who  can  escape  t 
hills,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  can  not  g 
to  Dalhousie,  as  Londoners  do  to  Eastbourne. 

The  healthy  Enghsh  tone  of  the  European  commnnities  oi 
tTmritsur  and  Lahore  is  reflected  in  the  newspapers  of  d* 
Punjaub,  which  are  the  best  in  India,  although  the  blundoS' 
of  the  native  printers  render  the  "betting  news"  unintelli^ 
ble,  and  the  "  cricket  scores  "  obscure.  The  columns  of  th* 
Lahore  papers  present  as  singular  a  mixture  of  inoongi 
articles  as  even  the  Government  Gazette  offers  to  its  readeisi 
An  official  notice  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  allow  more  thw 
560  elephants  to  take  part  in  the  next  Lucknow  processioft 
follows  a  report  of  the  "ice  meeting"  of  the  communityl^ 
Lahore  to  arrange  about  the  next  supply;  and  side  by  8''" 
with  this  is  an  article  on  the  Punjaub  trade  with  Chinefl 
Tartary,  which  recommends  the  Govemnaent  of  India  to  6 
quer  Afghanistan,  and  to  re-occupy  the  valley  of  Castuneil 
A  paragraph  notices  t\ie  ■pTeaeB.X.B.tKcni  \i^  -fee  "P^iLQ-iaub  Gof 
ernment  to  a  native  gent\emsm,^\vo  Va.a'^'a'ix.  ^  «lt5o-■^^.''^ 
}  own  eoBt,  of  avalnabVe  gif,  movWY  xego^&a^  ^'a^^>:^-rfv^ 
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''af^MTe.    Tlie  only  police  case  is  the  infliction  on  a  sweeper 

^  a  fine  uf  thirty  rupees  for  letting  his  donkey  run  against  a 

high-caato  woman,  whereby  she  was  Jefiled;  bat  a  European 

knRgistrate  reprimands  a  native  pleader  for  appearing  in  court 

^th  his  shoes  on ;  and  a  notice  from  the  lleatenant-govemor 

^Tes  a  list  of  the  holidays  to  bo  observed  by  the  courts,  in 

-which  the  "Queen's  Birthday"  comea  between  "Bhudur  Ka- 

.iee"  and  "  Oors  data  Gunjbuksh,"  while  "  Christmas"  follows 

•SShubberat,"   and  "Ash  Wednesday"  precedes  "Holee." 

one  of  the  holidays  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  many  more  than 

weelc,  the  total  number  of  dies  non  is  considerable ;  but  a 

itecript  decrees  that  additional  local  holidays  shall  be  grant- 

for  fairs  and  festivals,  and  for  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipse, 

Fhich  brings  the  no-court  days  up  to  sixty  or  seventy,  besides 

in  the  Long  Vacation.    Tho  Hindoos  are  in  the  happy 

Ition  of  having  also  six  New  Year's  Days  in  every  twelve- 

mth ;  but  the  editot  of  one  of  tiie  Lahore  papers  says  that 

3[ohammedan  compositors  manifest  a  singular  interest  in 

tdoo  feasta,  which  shows  a  gratifying  spread  of  toleration ! 

article  on  the  "  Queen's  English  in  EUndoatan,"  iu  the  Ihm- 

Times,  gives,  as   a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  Young 

gat,  a  serenade  in  which  the  skylark  carols  on  the  prim- 

le  bush,     "  Emerge  my  love,"  the  poet  cries  : 

"The  fraprant,  danj  grovo 
I'll  wander  tlirougli  till  gnti-lirc  bids  oi  pari." 
[t  the  final  stanza  is  the  best: 

Then,  Leila,  cone  !  nor  longer  cogitate ; 
Thy  egreM  let  no  ecruples  dire  retard  ; 
CoatiEooua  to  the  portals  of  thy  gate 
Suspcnsiveljr  I  safplicate  regard." 
The  advertisements  range  from  books  on  the  languages  of 
Dardistan  to  Goromment  contracts  for  elephant  fodder,  or 
price-lists  of  English  beer ;  and  an  announcement  of  an  Afghan 
history  in  the  Urdu  tongue  is  followed  by  a  prospectus  of  Berk- 
hampstead  Grammar  School.     King  Edward  would  rub  his 
eyes  were  he  to  wake  and  find  himseU  being  advertised  in 
Lahore. 

The  Punjaub  Europeans,  with  thelv  ETi^V»\i.  -Qa'«%-^'j.Y«* 
and  English  ways,  are  strange  go'fernOTB  i.ot  ati  evn^w*^  tyiftv- 
juared  froai  the  bravest  of  all  EsiateTn  racea  YA'ie  -cacnft  "Ooasv 
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eighteen  years  ago.    One  of  them,  taking  up  a  town  | 
man's  st^,  said  to  me  one  day, "  Who  could  have  thonglit 
in  1650  thatinlS67  we  should  be  ruling  the  Sikhs  with  this  T    ' 
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During  my  stay  in  Lahore  a  force  of  Sikhs  and  Fathana 
was  being  raised  for  service  at  Hong  Kong  by  an  officer  stay- 
ing in  the  same  hotel  with  myself,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
were  being  enlisted  in  the  city  by  recruiting  parties  of  the  Bora- 
bay  army.  In  all  parts  of  India  we  are  now  relying,  so  far  as 
our  native  forces  are  concerned,  upon  the  men  who  ooly  a  few 
years  back  were  by  much  our  most  dangerous  foes. 

Throughout  the  East  subjects  concern  themselves  but  little 
in  the  quarrels  of  their  princes,  and  the  Sikhs  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  They  fought  splendidly  in  the  Persian  ranks  at 
Marathon;  under  Shero  Singh  they  made  their  memorable 
stand  at  Chillion wallah ;  but  under  NicholBon  they  beat  the 
bravest  of  the  Bengal  sepoys  before  Delhi.  Whether  the^ 
fight  for  us  or  against  us  is  ail  one  to  them.  They  light  ft# 
those  who  pay  them,  and  have  no  politics  beyond  their  pock* 
eta.  So  far,  they  seem  useful  allies  to  ua,  who  hold  the  parse 
of  India.  Unable  to  trust  Hindoos  with  arms,  we  can  at  lea* 
rule  them  by  the  employment  as  soldiers  of  their  fiercest 
mies. 

When  we  come  to  look  carefully  at  our  system  its  moraU^ 
is  hardly  clear.  As  we  administer  the  revenues  of  India  noi 
inally  at  least,  for  the  Wnefit  of  the  Indians,  it  might  be  t. 
Riied  that  we  may  fairly  keep  on  foot  such  troops  as  are  be« 
fitted  to  secure  her  against  attack;  but  the  argument  breal 
down  when  it  is  remembered  that  70,000  British  troops  ai 
maintained  in  India  from  the  Indian  revenues  for  that  pa 
pose,  and  that  local  order  is  secured  by  an  ample  force  of  mJ 
itary  police.  Even  if  the  pmployment'of  Sikhs  in  times  i 
emergency  maybe  advisable,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  tbed^ 
has  gone  by  for  permanently  ouevawm^aY^^o^Vn'o^-meajoa 
standing  armies  composed  oi  t\\eit  \»eTeiVv\isiT^  \oei. 

In  diaeuseing  the  question  oi  t,\\e  laiVwo.  »rnsw»Ni« 
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j^refuUy  to  distinguish  between  the  theory  and  the  practice. 
pEhe  Indian  official  theory  says  that  not  only  is  the  native  army 
R*  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  English  army  in  India,  but  that 
its  moral  effect  on  the  people  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  inas- 
much as  it  raises  their  self-respect,  and  offers  s  career  to  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  formidable  enemies.     The  practice 
,  proclaims  that  the  native  troops  are  either  dangerous  or  uae- 
]lese  by  arming  them  with  weapons  as  antiquated  as  the  bow 
god  arrow,  destroys  the  moral  effect  which  might  possibly  be 
produced  by  a  Hindoo  force  by  filling  the  native  ranks  with 
CKkh  and  Goorkha  aliens  and  heretics,  and  makes  us  enemies 
vithout  number  by  denying  to  natives  that  promotion  which 
tieory  holds  out  to  them.     The  existing  system  is  official- 
^  defended  by  the  most  contradictory  argiuients,  and  on  the 
oaost  shifting  of  grounds.    Those  who  ask  why  we  should  not 
jrast  the  natives,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  allowing  Bcn- 
"il  and  Bombay  men  to  serve,  and  to  serve  with  arms  that 
ley  can  use,  in  bodies  which  profess  to  be  the  Bengal  and 
)ombay  armies,  but  which  in  fact  are  Sikh  regiments  which 
■e  are  afraid  to  arm,  are  told  that  the  native  army  has  muti- 
ied  times  without  end,  that  it  has  never  fought  well  except 
rhere,  fi'Ora.  tlie  number  of  British  present,  it  had  no  choice 
at  to  fight,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  and  inefficient.     Those 
rho  ask  why  this  shadow  of  a  native  army  should  be  retained 
ce  told  that  its  records  of  distinguished  service  in  old  times 
Ee  numerous  and  splendid.     The  huge  British  force  main- 
(uaed  in  India,  and  the  still  huger  native  army,  are  each  of 
■^em  made  an  excuse  for  the  retention  of  the  other  at  the  ex- 
iting standard.    If  you  say  that  it  is  evident  that  70,000  Brit> 
^  troops  can  not  be  needed  in  India,  you  are  told  that  they 
required  to  keep  the  120,000  native  troops  in  check.     If 
)foa  ask.  Of  what  use,  then,  are  the  latter  ?  you  hear  that  in  the 
Be  of  a  serious  imperii  war  the  English  troops  would  be 
ithdrawn,  and  the  defense  of  India  confided  to  these  very 
lares  who  in  time  of  peace  require  to  be  thus  severely  held 
check.     Such  shallow  arguments  would  be  instantly  exposed 
jre  not  EngliSh    statesmen  bribed  by  the  knowledge  that 
}^^  acceptance  as  good  logic  allows  us  lo  ma\rv\,M.-aa.'i,\-p.&5S% 
tt  fOfOOO  British  soJdiera,  who  in  time  oi.  ian%CT  -wcriii^i'^ 
■■  ■  ]&  for  our  defense  at  home. 
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That  the  Englisli  force  of  70,000  men  tnaintalued  in  India 
in  time  of  peace  can  be  needed  there  in  peace  or  war  is  not  toA 
be  supposed  by  those  who  remember  that  10,000  men 
all  that  were  reaUy  needed  to  suppress  tliG  wide-spread  mutii^ 
of  1857,  and  that  Russia — our  only  posaible  enemy  from  with* 
out — never  succeeded  during  a  two  years'  war  in  her  own  ter* 
ritory  in  placing  a  disposable  army  of  60,000  men  in  the  Cri* 
mca.  Another  mutiny  such  a^  that  of  1857  is,  indeed,  impost, 
sible,  now  that  wo  retain  botli  forts  and  artillery  excluBire^ 
in  British  hands ;  and  Russia  having  to  bring  her  supplies  an 
men  across  almost  boundless  deserts,  or  tlirough  hostile  A; 
ghanistan,  would  be  met  at  the  Khyber  by  our  whole  India 
army,  concentrated  from  the  most  distant  stations  at  a  t&t 
days'  notice,  fighting  in  a  well-known  and  friendly  countryii 
and  supplied  from  the  plains  of  all  India  by  the  rulroadsi 
Our  English  troops  in  India  are  sufficiently  numerous,  were  ifc 
necessary,  to  fight  both  the  Russians  and  our  native  a 
but  it  is  absurd  that  we  should  maintain  in  India,  in  a  time  o 
perfect  peace,  at  a  yearly  cost  to  the  people  of  that  oonntijl 
of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  millions  aterlbg,  au  army  fit  t 
cope  with  the  most  tremendous  disasters  that  could  overtaki 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  unspeakably  ridiculous  thai 
we  should  in  all  our  calculations  be  forced  to  set  down  t' 
native  army  as  a  cause  of  weakness.  The  native  rulers,  more 
over,  whatever  their  unpopularity  with  their  people,  we. 
ways  able  to  array  powerful  levies  against  enemies  from  witlu 
out ;  and  if  our  government  of  India  is  not  a  miserable  failure 
our  influence  over  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  ought,  at  tho 
least,  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  exercised  by  the  Mogul  e 
perors  or  the  Maratta  chiefs. 

As  for  local  risings,  concentration  of  our  troops  by  met 
of  the  railroads  that  would  be  constructed  in  half  a  dos 
years  out  of  our  military  savings  alone,  and  which  American 
experience  shows  us  can  not  be  efEectually  destroyed,  woul' 
be  amply  sufficient  to  deal  with  them  were  the  force  reduce 
to  30,000  men :  and  a  general  rebellion  of  the  people  of  India 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect,  and  no  right  to  resist  should  ]| 
by  any  combination  of  circumstances  be  brought  about. 

The  taxation  required  to  maintain  the  present  Indian  a 
presses  severely  upon  what  is  in  iacX  tia«  "^(kchA.  dusa^v^J 
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le  world ;  the  yearly  drain  of  many  thonsaod  men  weighs 
{keavily  upon  us ;  and  our  ayatem  seems  to  proclaim  to  the 
rorld  the  humiliating  fact  that  nndor  British  government, 
nd  in  times  of  peace,  the  most  docile  of  all  peo]>les  need  an 
Wmy  of  200,000  men,  in  addition  to  the  military  police,  to 
iratch  them,  or  keep  them  down. 

Whatever  the  decision  come  to  with  regard  to  the  details 

the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Indian  army  system,  it  is  at 

fjast  clear  that  it  will  be  expedient  in  us  to  reduce  the  £n- 

^Hsh  army  in  India  if  we  intend  it  for  India's  defense,  and 

fOr  duty  to  abolish  it  if  we  intend  it  for  our  own.     It  is  also 

^deat  that,  after  allowing  for  mere  police  duties — which 

iKuld  in  all  cases  be  performed  by  men  equipped  as,  and 

)ftiled  by  the  name  of,  police — the  native  army  should,  what- 

^^~~-  its  size,  be  rendered  as  efEective  as  possible  by  instruc- 

in  the  use  of  the  best  weapons  of  the  age.     If  local  in- 

■eotious  have  unfortunately  to  be  quelled,  they  must  be 

pelled  by  English  troops ;  and  against  European  invaders, 

fives  troops,  to  be  of  the  slightest  service,  must  be  armed 

Bu'opeaas.    As  the  possibility  of  European  invasion  Isre- 

)te,  it  would  probably  be  advisable  that  tbe  native  army 

onid  be  gradually  reduced  until  brought  to  the  point  oi 

nerely  supplying  the  body-guards  and  ceremonial-troops  ;  -at 

all  events,  the  practice  of  overawing  Sikhs  with  Hindoos, 

d  Hindoos  with  Sikhs,  should  be  abandoned  as  inconsistent 

idi  the  nature  of  oifp  government  in  India,  and  with  the  first 

inmples  of  fieedom. 

There  is,  howevei',  no  reason  why  we  should  wholly  de- 
ourselves  of  the  services  of  the  Indian  warrior  tribes, 
we  are  to  continue  to  hold  such  outposts  aa  Gibraltar,  the 
ity  of  defending  them  against  all  comers  might  not  improp- 
Oiy  be  intniated  wholly  or  partly  to  the  Sikhs  or  fiery  little 
^loorkhas,  on  the  ground  that,  white  almost  as  brave  as  Eu- 
troops,  they  are  somewhat  cheaper.  It  is  possible, 
ibdeed,  that,  just  as  we  draw  our  Goorkhas  ^om  independ- 
.nt  Nepaul,  other  EuB'opean  nations  may  draw  Sikhs  from 
]H.  We  are  not  even  now  the  only  rulers  who  employ  Sikhs 
|B>  war;  the  Khan  of  Kokand  is  said  to  have  many  in  his 
iwrice  :  and,  tightly  ruled  at  home,  the  Punjattbet^  isiw^  "wa 
■>iy  become  the  Swiss  of  AauL 
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Whatever  the  Earopean  force  to  be  maintained  in  India,  | 
it  is  clear  that  it  Bhould  be  local.  The  qneen's  army  system 
has  now  had  ten  years'  trial,  and  has  failed  in  every  point  in 
which  failure  was  propheaied.  The  officerB,  hating  India,  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  native  langnages  or  customs,  bring 
our  Government  into  contempt  among  the  people;  reernits 
in  England  dread  enlistment  for  aervice  they  know  not  where ; 
and  Indian  tax-payers  complain  that  they  are  forced  to  sup- 
port an  army  over  the  disposition  of  which  they  have  not  the 
least  control,  and  which  in  time  of  need  would  probably  be 
withdrawn  from  India.  Even  the  Dutch,  they  aay,  maiatimi 
a  purely  colonial  force  in  Java,  and  the  French  have  pledged 
themselves  that,  when  they  withdraw  the  Algerian  local 
troops,  they  will  replace  them  by  regiments  of  the  line,  En- 
gland and  Spain  alone  maintain  purely  imperial  troops  at  Uie 
expense  of  their  dependencies. 

Were  the  European  army  in  India  kept  separate  from  the 
English  service  it  would  be  at  once  less  costly  and  more  effi- 
cient, while  the  officers  would  be  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  natives  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  mere  birds  of  passage,  careless  of  offending  native 
prejudice,  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  those  among  whom 
they  have  to  live,  and  occupied  each  day  of  their  idle  life  in 
.  heartily  wishing  tliemselves  at  home  again.  There  are,  in- 
deed, to  the  existing  system  j^ftwbacks  more  serious  than 
have  been  mentioned.  Suffieient  stressTias  not  hitherto  been 
laid  upon  the  deniorEdization  of  our  army,  and  danger  to  our 
home  freedom  that  must  result  from  the  keeping  in  India  of 
half  our  regular  force.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  men  who 
have  periodically  to  go  through  such  scenes  as  those  of  iWlj 
or  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  a  cringing  dark-skinned  ib 
can  in  the  long  run  continue  to  be  firm  friends  to  constil 
tional  liberty  at  home  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  tl 
English  troops  in  India,  though  under  the  orders  of  the  ooifl| 
mander-in-chief,  are  practically  independeut  of  the  House  rf 
Commons. 

It  is  not  only  constitutionally  that  Indian  rotation  ser 
J3  bad.     The  system  is  de&tr^|pi(tvfc  \a  "Csib  aAwi\■^^flSlft  a€  a 
tmops,  and  a  separate  service  la  fee  oo\^  tska*^. 
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FoK  fifty  ^ara  or  more  we  have  been  warned  that  one  day 
we  must  encounter  Russia,  and  for  fifty  years  Muscovite  ar- 
mies, conquering  their  way  step  by  step,  have  been  advancing 
southward,  till  we  find  England  and  Russia  now  all  but  face 
to  face  in  Central  Asia. 

Steadily  the   Russians  are  advancing.      Their  circular  of 
1B64,  in  wliich  they  declared  that  they  had  reached  their  wish- 
ed-for  frontier,  has  been  altogether  forgotten,  and  all  Kokand 
and  portions  of  Bokhara  have  been  swallowed  up,  while  our 
spies  in  St.  Petersburg  telt  the  Indian  Council  that  Persia  her- 
self is  doomed.     Although,  however,  the  distance  of  the  Rus- 
sian from  the  English  frontiers  has  been  greatly  reduced  of 
late,  it  is  still  far  more  considerable  than  is  supposed.     Instead 
of  the  Russian  outposts  being  100  miles  from  Peshawur,  as 
one  alarmist  has  said,  they  are  still  400 ;  and  Saraarcand,  their 
nearest  city,  is  450  miles  in  a  straight  line  over  the  summit 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  750  by  road  from  our  frontier  at 
the  Khyber,     At  the  same  time  we  must,  in  our  calculations 
of  the  future,  assume  that  a  few  years  will  see  Russia  at  the      ■ 
northern  base  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  in  a  position  to  over- 
I  nm  Persia  and  take  Herat. 
►  It  has  been   proposed  that  we  should  declare  to  Russia 
tr  intention  to  preserve  Afghanistan  as  neutral  ground ;  but 
bre  arises  this  difficulty,  that  having  agreed  to  this  plan,  Rus- 
K  wonld  immediately  proceed  to  set  about  ruling  Afghan- 
tt»  through  Persia.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible, 
(■We  have  already  fonnd,  to  treat  with  Afghanistan,  as  there 
itto  Afghanistan  with  which  to  treat ;  nor  can  we  enter  into 
fcndly  relations  with  any  Afghan  chief,  lest  his  neighbor  and 
Dony  should  hold  us  responsible  for  his  acta.     If  we  are  to 
ire  any  dealings  with  the  Afghans  we  shall  soon  be  forced  to 
m  B  aide,  ami  neceaaarily  to  fight  and eoiM\viCT,\j\i.\.  aS,«.^«a.\, 
-ffl  men  and  money.     It  might  be  poasMe  \«  maNn-e^iNK^^* 
°^' ^^efygntier  tribes  by  giving  ttiem  \Knia  Vvfta'ft  '^'^ 
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bordera  on  condition  of  their  performing  military  gervice  and 
respei^ting  the  lives  and  property  of  our  merchants ;  but  the 
policy  would  be  costly,  and  its  results  uncertain,  while  we 
should  probably  soon  find  ourselves  embroiled  in  Afghan  pol- 
itics. Moreover,  meddling  in  Afghanistan,  long  since  prored 
to  be  a  foolish  and  a.  dangerous  course,  can  hardly  be  made  a  • 
wise  one  by  the  fact  of  the  Russians  being  at  the  gate.  | 

Many  would  have  us  advance  to  Herat,  on  tne  ground  lliat     I 
it  is  in  Afghanistan,  and  not  on  the  plains  of  India,  that  Rub-     | 
sia  must  be  met ;  but  such  is  the  fierceness  of  the  AfghanSt 
such  the  poverty  of  their  country,  that  its  occupation  woul^ 
be  at  once  a  source  of  weakness  and  a  military  trap  to  the  iP' 
vader.     Were  we  to  occupy  Herat,  we  should  have  Pei'siaO^ 
and  Afghans  alike  gainst  us;  were  the  Russians  to  anne* 
Afghanistan,  they  could  never  descend  into  the  plains  of  Indi^ 
without  a  little  diplomacy  or  a  little  money  from  us  bringing" 
the  Afghan  fanatics  upon  their  rear.     When,  Indeed,  we  lool^ 
carefully  into  the  meaning  of  those  Anglo-Indians  who  woulA- 
have  us  repeat  our  attempt  to  thrash  the  Afghans  into  lovingT" 
us,  we  find  that  the  pith  of  theii-  complaint  seems  to  be  that>- 
battles  and  conquests  mean  promotion,  and  that  we  have  nt>- 
one  left  in  India  upon  whom  we  can  w.ige  war.     CiviUtu 
look    for  new  appointments,  military  men    for  employmei 
missionaries  for  fresh  fields,  and  a!l  see  their  opening  in  B 
nexation,  while  the  newspapers  echo  the  cry  of  their  reader^ 
and  call  on  tlio  viceroy  to  annex  Afghanistan  "  at  the  c 
of  irapeaehment." 

Were  our  frontier  at  Peshawur  a  good  one  for  defen 
there  could  be  but  little  reason  shown  for  an  occupation  c 
any  part  of  Afghanistan  ;  but  aa  it  is,  the  question  of  the  dj 
sirability  of  an   advance   is  complicated  by  the  lamentatd 
weakness   of  our  present  frontier.     Were  Russia  to  movrfri 
down  upon  India  we  should  have  to  meet  her  either  in  Ai* 
ghanistan  or  upon  the  Indus :  to  meet  her  at  Peshawur,  at  thd-J 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  with  the  Indus  behind  u 
be  a  military  suicide.     Of  the  two  courses  that  would  be  op* 
to  us,  a  retreat  to  the  Indus  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  t 
confidence  of  our  troops,  and  an  advance  to  Cabool  or  Her^ 
would  bo  an  advance  out  of  reach  of  our  railroad  communiol 
ktiona  and  through  a  dangerous  defi\e.    To  KvainXivn.  o 
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tier  force  at  Peshawur,  as  we  now  do,  18  to  maintata  in  a  pes- 
tilential valley   a  force  wlilcli,  if   attacked,  ooald   not  fight 
where  it  is  atationed,  but  would  be  forced  to  advance  into 
d^ghaniatan  or  retreat  to  the  Indue.     The  best  policy  would 
Htobably  be  lo'withdraw  the  Europeans  from  Peshawur  and 
bawut  Pindee,  and  place  them  upon  the  Indus  in  the  hills 
«ear  Attock,  completing  our  railroad  from  Attock  to  Lahore, 
and  from  Attock  to  the  hill  station,  and  to  leave  the  native 
force  to  defend  tlie  Khyber  and  Feshawur  against  the  mount- 
lun  tribes.     We  should  also  encourage  European  settlement 
ia   the  valley  of  Cashmere.     On  the  other  liand,  we  should 
push  a  short  railroad  from  the  Indus  to  the  Bholan  Pass,  and 
there  concentrate  a  second  powerful  European  force,  with  a 
view  to  resisting  invasion  at  that  point,  and  of  taking  in  flank 
aad  rear  any  invader  who  might  advance  upon  the  Khyijer. 
The  Bholan  Pass  is,  moreover,  on  tlie  road  to  Candahar  and 
Jerat;  and,  although  it  would  bo  a  mistake  to  occupy  those 
ies  except  by  the  wish  of  the  Afghans,  still  the  advance  of 
in  Rassiana  will  probably  one  day  force  the  Afghans  to  ally 
iselvea  to  us,  and  solicit  the  occupation  of  their  cities. 
fact  that  the  present  ruler  of  Elorat  is  a  mere  tool  of  the 
Uans  or  feudatory  of  the  Czar,  will  have  no  effect  what- 
:  on  his  country,  for  if  he  once  threw  himself  openly  into 
isian  bands,  his  people  would  immediately  desert  him.    So 
for  the  means  of  defense  against  the  Russians ;  but  there 
iflome  chance  that  we  may  have  to  defend  India  against  an- 
ler  Mohammedan  invasion,  secretly  countenanced,  but  not 
jcly  aided  by  Russia.     While  on  my  way  to  England  I  had 
lOOnversation  on  this  matter  with  a  well-informed  Syrian 
cha,  but  notorious  Russian-hater.     Ho  had  been  telling  me 
it  Russian  policy  had  not  changed,  but  was  now,  as  ever, 
|K)lioy  of  gradual  annexation  ;  that  she  envied  our  position  in 
idia,  and  bated  us  because  our  gentle  treatment  of  Asiatics 
lOOntinually  held  up  to  her  as  an  example.     "  Russia  has  at^ 
ked  yon  twice  in  India,  and  will  attack  you  there  again,"  he 
i.    Admitting  her  interference  in  the  Afghan  war,  I  denied 
it  it  was  proved  that  she  had  any  influence  in  Hindoatan,  or 
f  hand  in  the  rebellion  of  1857.     My  fiiend  made  me  no 
answer,  but  took  four  caskets  that  stood  m^ou.  the  Ur 
fiifliB-in  a  row,  with  an.inteTYAVwfeTegft'^pg'P^ 
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pushed  the  first  so  that  it  Etmck  the  second,  the  a 
third,  and  the  third  the  foarth.  Them,  looking  np,  he  swd, 
"  There  you  have  the  maimer  of  the  Russian  move  on  India. 
I  push  No.  1,  but  you  see  No.  4  moves.  1  influences  2,  2  in- 
fluences 3,  and  3  influences  4 ;  but  1  doesn't  influence  4.  Oh, 
dear  me,  no !  Very  liiely  even  1  and  3  are  enemies,  and  hale 
each  other  ;  and  if  3  thought  that  she  was  douig  I's  work,  she 
would  kick  over  the  traces  at  once.  Nevertheless,  she  i* 
doing  it.  In  1867  Russia  certainly  struck  at  you  through 
Egypt,  and  probably  through  Central  Asia  also.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  afraid  to  send  troops  through  Egypt,  thoi^h  if 
that  could  have  been  largely  done,  the  mutiny  could  have 
been  put  down  ui  half  the  time,  and  with  a  quarter  the  east; 
and  Nana  Sahib  in  his  proclamation  stated,  not  without  reasoD, 
tbat  Egypt  was  on  his  side.  The  way  you  are  being  now  at- 
tacked is  this :  Russia  and  Egypt  are  for  the  moment  hand 
and  glove,  though  their  ultimate  objects  are  conflicting. 
Egypt  is  playing  for  the  leadership  of  all  Islam,  even  of  Moa- 
lema  in  Central  Asia  and  India.  Russia  sees  that  this  game  is 
for  the  time  her  game,  as  through  Egypt  she  can  excite  thfl 
Turcomans,  Afghans,  and  other  Moslems  of  Central  Asia  to 
invade  India  in  the  name  of  religion  and  the  prophet,  but,  in 
fact,  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  can  also  at  the  same  titoe 
raise  your  Moliammedan  population  in  Hindostan  —  a  popu- 
lation over  which  you  admit  you  have  absolutely  no  hold.  Of 
course  you  will  defeat  those  hordes  whenever  you  meet  them 
in  the  field ;  but  their  numbers  are  incalculable,  and  thdr  brar- 
ery  great.  India  has  twice  before  been  conquered  from  the 
north,  from  Central  Asia,  and  you  must  remember  that  behind 
these  hordes  comes  Russia  herself.  Mohammedanism  is  weak 
here,  on  the  Mediterranean,  I  grant  you ;  but  it  is  very  strong 
in  Central  Asia — as  strong  as  it  ever  was.  Can  you  tmat 
your  Sikhs,  too  ?    I  doubt  it." 

When  I  aaked  the  Pacha  how  Egypt  was  to  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  Islam,  ho  answered,  "  Thus.     We  Egyptians  are 
already  supporting  the  Turkish  Empire.     Our  tribute  is  n 
million  (francs),  but  we  pay  five  millions,  of  which  four  ga    . 
into  tbe  Sultan's  privy  porae.    'Wft\\a''ft  ^"iifeNss^ast^^rtt  J 
of  Turkey  in  our  pay :  30,000  q^  fti«  \)es,\.  \swi^*  f«i'r!s^« 
\CPete,tmA  the  whole  oi  thaflae^ajfe  <:fi&\x\b'o;^-^,i^i^j 
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iw  Egypt  had  no  amall  share  in  getting  up  the  Cretan  in- 
and  yet,  you  see,  she  does,  or  pretends  to  do,  her 
it  to  put  it  down.     The  Sultan,  therefore,  is  at  the  vice- 
's mercy,  if  you  don't  intorftire.     No  one  else  will  if  you 
The  viceroy  aims  at  being  nominally,  as  he  ia  real- 
the  Graud  Turk.'     Once  Sultun,  with  Crete  and  the  other 
ida  handed  over  to  Greece  or  Russia,  the  present  viceroy 
oommands  the  allegiance  of  every  Moslem  people — thirty  mil- 
lions of  your  Indian  subjects  included ;    that  is,  practically 
Russia  commands  that  allegiance^Ruseia  practicaliy,  though 
not  noinlually,  at  Constantinople  wields  the  power  of  Islam, 
instead  of  being  hated  by  every  true  believer,  as  she  would  be 
if  she  annexed  Turkey  in  Europe.     Her  real  game  is  a  far 
grander  one  than  that  with  which  she  is  credited."    "Turkey 
is  your  vassal,"  the  Pacha  went  on  to  say ;  "  she  owes  her  ex- 
istence entirely  to  you.     Why  not  use  her  then  ?     Why  not 
Jjtpt  pressure  on  the  Sultan  to  exert  his  influence  over  the 
iau  tribes — which  is  far  greater  than  you  believe — for  your 
wfit ?     Why  not  insist  on  your  Euphrates  route ?     Why 
1  insist  on  Egypt  ceasing  to  intrigue  gainst  you,  and  an- 
[  the  country  if  she  continnes  in  her  present  course  ?     If 
1  wish  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  mate  Abdul  Aziz  insist 
Egypt  being  better  governed,  or  on  the  slave-trade  being 
t  down.    You  have  made  your  name  a  laughing-stock  here. 
<a  let  Egypt  half  bribe,  half  force  Turkey  into  throwing 
fii  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  Euphrates  rout«  that  it  is 
nearer  completion  now  thanit  ever  was.    Youforce  Egypt 
pass  a  law  abolishiug  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  itself,  and 
K  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  this  law  has  never 
m  enforced  in  so  much  as  a  single  instance.     You  think 
It  you  are  all  right  now  that  you  have  managed  to  force 
t  Government  into  allowing  yonr  troops  to  pass  to  and  fro 
Itrough  Egypt,  thus  making  your  road  through  the  territory 
'lyour  most  dangerous  enemy.      Where  would  you  be  in 
le  of  a  war  with  Russia  ?" 

When  I  pleaded  that,  if  we  were  refused  passage,  we 

Mold  occupy  the  country,  the   Pacha  replied,  "  Of  coiuraa 

you  wouJd;  bat  jou  need  not  imagine  that  ^ou  w'"Ji  ft^tt"^*' 

ijefiiaed  passage.      What  will  happen  wi\l  be  t\iaX.,^wftV  1i.^.  "i^a" 

'        4»f  yoar  grgatest  need,  the  floods  ^tV&  come  to^ra.  ^'^~' 
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the  monntaina,  and  wash  away  ten  miks  of  the  linG,^ 
the  engines  will  go  out  o£  repair.  You  will  complain;  we 
shall  offer  to  lay  the  atict  about  the  feet  of  all  the  employ'a 
of  the  line.  What  more  would  you  have  ?  Can  we  prevent 
the  floods?  When  our  Goverament  wished  to  keep  your 
Euphrates  scheme  from  coming  to  any  thing,  did  they  eay, 
'  Do  this  thing,  and  we  will  raise  Islam  against  yon  ?'  Oil 
no  1  they  just  bribed  your  snrveyors  to  b6  attacked  by  the 
Bedouin,  or  they  bribed  a  pacha  to  tell  you  that  the  wBter 
was  alkaline  and  poisonous  for  the  nest  hundred  miles,  and 
80  on,  till  your  company  was  ruined,  and  the  plan  at  an  end 
for  some  years.  Your  Home  Government  does  not  under- 
stand us  Eastenis.  Why  don't  you  put  your  Eastern  affairfl 
into  the  hands  of  your  Indian  Giovemment  ?  You  have  two 
routes  to  India — Egypt  and  Euphrates  Valley,  and  boti  are 
practically  in  the  hands  of  your  only  great  enemy — Russia." 

In  all  that  my  Syrian  friend  said  of  the  danger  of  our  re- 
lying too  much  upon  our  route  across  Egypt,  and  on  the  im- 
portance to  u9  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway  line,  there  is  nothing  but  truth,  bnt,  in  Mb 
fears  of  a  fresh  invasion  of  India  by  the  Mohanmiedans,  be 
foi^t  that  for  fighting  purposes  the  Mohammedans  are  no 
longer  one,  but  two  peoples  ;  for  the  Moslem  races  are  di- 
vided into  Sonnites  and  Shiites,  or  orthodox  and  diBsenting 
Mohammedans,  who  hate  each  other  far  more  fiercely  than 
they  hate  us.  Our  Indian  Moslems  are  orthodox,  the  ^- 
ghans  and  Persians  are  dissenters,  the  Turks  are  orthodoi. 
If  Egypt  and  Persia  play  Russia's  game,  we  may  count  upon 
the  support  of  the  Turks  of  Syria,  of  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
and  of  India,  To  unite  Irish  Catholics  and  Orangemen  in  » 
religious  crusade  against  the  English  would  be  an  easy  task 
by  the  side  of  that  of  uniting  Sonnite  and  Shiite  againit 
India.  A  merely  Sluite  invasion  is  always  possible,  but  conld 
probably  be  met  with  ease,  by  opposition  at  the  Khyber,and 
resistance  upon  the  Indus,  followed  by  a  rapid  advance  from 
the  Bholan.  Russia  herself  ia  not  without  her  diffiaultles 
with  the  strictest  and  most  fimatiual  Mohammedans.  No* 
that  she  has  conquered.  ^oliiiaTa,\Wi\  Tcwat  sacred  land, tifl[  J 
hate  her  as  fiercely  as  they  ba^e  wa.  T:Vft  avassi&.ieT&  fi 
vokm  it,  may  be  upon  ova  aiAe,  ami  B.\\.\a^  sr 
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may  yet  Bummon  the  Faithful  to  arms,  and  in- 
voke the  Prophet. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  men  who  have  lived  long  in  India 
think  that  our  policy  in  the  East  has  overwhelming  claims  on 
the  attention  of  our  home  authorities.  Not  only  is  Eastern 
basinees  to  be  performed,  and  Eastern  intrigues  watched  care- 
ftdly,  but  according  to  these  Indian  flies,  who  think  that  their 
Eastern  cart-wheel  is  the  world.  Oriental  policy  is  to  guide 
tome  policy,  to  dictate  oni  Earopean  frtendehips,  to  cause 
onr  wars. 

*  No  Englishman  in  England  can  sympathize  with  the  ridio- 
(tloOB  inability  to  comprehend  our  real  position  in  India  which 

many  Anglo-Indians  to  cry  out  that  we  must  go  to  war 
'With  Russia  to  "  keep  up  our  prestige ;"  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  need  hardly  be  shown  that,  apart  from  the  extension 
of  trade  and  the  improvement  of  communication,  we  need  not 
troiible  ourselves  with  alliances  to  strengthen  ns  in  the  East. 
'Supported  by  the  native  population,  we  can  maintain  our- 
Ives  in  India  against  the  world  ;  unsupported  by  tbem,  our 
*al©  is  morally  indefensible,  and  therefore  not  long  to  be  re- 
Hained  by  force  of  arms. 

•  The  natives  of  India  watch  with  great  interest  the  advance 
Hnesia ;  not  that  they  believe  that  they  would  he  any  better 

ItefE  nnder  her  than  under  us,  but  that  they  would  like,  at  all 
■tvents,  to  sec  some  one  thrash  ns,  even  if  in  the  end  they  lost 
^by  it ;  just  as  a  boy  likes  to  see  a  now  bully  thrash  his  former 
"baster,  even  though  the  later  be  also  the  severer  tyrant.  That 
^be  great  body  of  the  people  o£  India  watch  with  feverish  ex- 
lent  the  advance  of  Russia  is  seen  from  the  tone  of  the 
^tive  press,  which  is  also  of  service  to  us  in  demonstrating 
^at  the  mass  of  the  Hindoos  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
•flie  benefits,  and  even  of  comprehending  the  character,  of  our 
Tl^  can  understand  the  strength  which  a  steady  pur- 
ise  gives  ;  they  can  not  grasp  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
lOt  of  our  half-mercMitile,  half-benevolent  despotism. 
No  native  believes  that  vre  shall  permanently  remain  in  In- 
;  no  native  really  sympathized  with  us  during  the  rebel-  I 
To  the  people  of  India  we  EngWs^i  ate  avQ^sSRVj.  "^  ^ 
)&sa  to  love  them,  and  to  be  educating  t\iemiot  sotae'C«w»'?, 
not  eomprehend,  which  w©  call  ireeAcfm.  ^n.ft-  g^-lP'' ' 
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eminent;  in  the  mean  tirae^wliUe  we  do  not  plunder  tli 
nor  convert  them  forcibly,  after  the  wont  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, we  kick  and  cuff  them  all  round,  and  degrade  the  no- 
bles by  ameliorating  the  condition  of  hmnbler  men. 

No  mere  policy  of  disarmament  or  of  oppression  can  be 
worth  much  as  a  system  for  securing  lasting  peace ;  for  if  our 
Irish  constabulary  can  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  Fenian 
arms  to  Cork  and  Dublin,  how  doubly  impossible  must  it  bo 
to  guard  a  frontier  of  five  or  sis  ihonsand  miles  by  means  of 
a  police  force  which  itself  can  not  be  trusted  ?  That  prolong- 
ed disarmament  causes  our  subjects  to  forget  the  art  of  war 
is  scarcely  true,  and  if  true  would  tell  both  ways.  The  qnes- 
tion  is  not  one  of  disarmament  and  suppression  of  rebcUii^: 
it  is  that  of  whether  we  can  raise  up  in  India  a  people  that 
will  support  our  rule ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  done  there  must  be 
an  end  of  cuffing. 

Were  the  Hindoos  as  capable  of  appreciating  the  bcsl 
points  of  our  government  as  they  are  of  pointing  out  tlic 
worst,  we  shoidd  have  nothing  to  fear  in  comparison  witli 
Russia.  Dmnkeu,  dirty,  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  the  KnsMan 
people  are  no  tit  rulers  for  Hindostan.  Were  our  rival  thst 
which  she  pretends  to  be— a  civilized  European  Power  widi 
"  a  mission  "  in  the  East ;  were  she  even,  indeed,  an  enlight- 
ened commercial  Power,  with  sufficiently  benevolent  inatincta, 
but  witli  no  policy  outside  her  pocket,  such  as  England  was 
till  lately  in  the  East,  and  is  still  in  the  Pacific,  wo  might  find 
ourselves  able  to  meet  her  with  open  arms,  and  to  bring  onr- 
aelves  to  behove  that  her  advance  into  Southera  Asia  was  a 
gain  to  mankind.  As  it  is,  the  Russians  form  a  barbarooH 
horde,  ruled  by  a  German  emperor  and  a  German  mimsCry, 
who,  however,  are  as  Uttle  able  to  suppress  degrading  dmiA- 
euness  and  shameless  venality  as  they  are  themselves  dednWB 
of  promoting  true  enlightenment  and  eduoation.W''TaIkV 
Russian  civilization  of  the  East !"  an  Egyptian  once  sfud  to 
me;  "why,  Russia  is  an  organized  barbarism;  why — theRns- 
siana  are— why  they  are — why— "nearly  as  bad  as  vk  are  1"  1' 
shonld  be  remembered,  too,  that  Russia,  being  herself  W 
Asiatic  power,  can  never  itiWoduiie'EAKQ^cKft.  ftwVUaationi' 
Asia,  Ail  the  cry  of  "'RiiB8\a\  R-aftsva.^^  aSi^na-roaM?  "' 
o/tfte  Rossian  power,  only  iQeBMtinaSift>ft'Sgng!i^> 
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strong  men  most  hated  by  tho  weak  men  of  Southern  Ab'is, 
the  name  of  the  next  Htrongest  is  used  to  terrify  them.     The 
ofEenBiTG  strength  of  Kusoia  baa  been  grossly  exaggerated  by 
ahirmiBtfl,  who  forget  that,  if  Russia  is  to  be  strong  in  Bo- 
khara and  Kliiva,  it  will  be  Bokbaraa  and  Khivan  strength. 
tn  all  our  arguments  we  assume  that  with  three-fourths  of  her 
jiower  in  Asia,  and  with  her  armies  composed  of  Asians,  Rua- 
■  I  wUl  remain  a  European  Power,     Whatever  the  composi- 
lU  of  her  forces,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  India  is  not  a 
tronger  empire  than  her  new  neighbor.    Tho  mihtary  expend- 
!e  of  India  ia  equal  to  that  of  Russia ;  the  homogeneous- 
s  of  the  Northern  Power  is  at  the  best  inferior  to  that  of 
:ia ;  India  has  twice  the  population  of  Russia,  five  times 
trade,  and  as  large  a  revenue.     To  the  miserable  military 
'  tration  of  Russia  Afghanistan  would  prove  a  second 
•ancasus,  and  by  their  conduct  we  see  that  the  Afghans  them- 
Blves  are  not  terrihcd  by  her  advance.      The  people  with 
Akom  anAsiatio  prbce  seeks  alliances  are  not  those  whom  he 
tost  fears.     That  the  Afghans  are  continually  intriguing  with 
Inssia  against  us  merely  meouH  that  tliey  fear  us  more  than 
}fgy  fear  Russia. 
Russia  will  one  day  find  herself  encountering  the  English 
Amoricans  in  China,  perhaps,  but  not  upon  the  plmns  of 
ndostan.     Wherever  and  whenever  the  contest  comes,  it 
1  have  but  one  result.     Wliether  upon  India  or  on  England 
\a  the  duty  of  defense,  Russia  must  be  beaten.     A  country 
It  was  fifty  years  conquering  the  Caucasus,  and  that  could 
rex  place  a  disposable  force  of  60,000  men  in  the  Crimea, 
fad  ^ve  no  fear  to  India,  while  her  grandest  offensive  efforts 
lid  be  ridiculed  by  America  or  by  the  England  of  to-day. 
meet  Rusaia  in  the  way  that  we  are  asked  to  meet  her 
to  meet  her  by  corruption,  and  a  system  of  meddling 
IBtem  diplomacy  ia  proposed  to  ua  which  is  revolting  to  our 
Dglish  nature.     Let  us  by  all  means  go  our  own  way,  and 
Russia  go  hers.     If  we  try  to  meet  the  Russian  OrienUds 
1th  craft  we  shall  be  defeated ;  let  us  meet  them,  therefore, 
ih  atraightforwardneas  and  friendship,  but,  if  necessary,  in 

Tt  iB  not  Rassia  that  we  need  dread*,  Wt\i7  \Ifte  a.(»XT*cr 
itf  the  various  nstionalitieB  in  Biuaoatao.  V^  -n»Mgi»  '^ 
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centralization  and  of  niUroads  we  have  created  an  India  wMoh  T 
we  can  not  fight.     India  herself,  not  RusBJa,  is  our  danger, 
and  our  task  ia  rather  to  conciliate  than  to  conquer. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


QuiTTiN-G  Lahore  at  night,  I  traveUed  to  Monltan  by  a  rml- 
way  which  has  names  for  its  stations  such  aa  India  can  not 
match.  Chnnga-munga,  Wanrasharam,  Cheechawutnee,  and 
Chunnoo  follow  one  another  in  that  order.  During  the  nigbl, 
when  I  looked  out  into  the  still  moonlight,  I  saw  only  desert, 
and  trains  of  laden  camels  pacing  noiselessly  over  the  waste 
sands ;  but  in  the  morning  I  found  that  the  whole  coimCrj 
within  eye-shot  was  a  howling  wilderness.  Moultan,  renown- 
ed in  warlike  history  from  Alexander's  time  to  ours,  stands 
upon  the  edge  of  the  great  sandy  tract  once  known  as  lie 
"  Desert  of  the  Indies."  In  every  village  bagpipes  were  plaj- 
ing  through  the  Uve-long  night.  There  are  many  reaem- 
blauces  to  the  Gaelic  races  to  be  found  in  India ;  the  Hindoo 
girl's  saree  is  the  plaid  of  the  Galway  peasantress,  or  of  the 
Trongate  fish-wife;  many  of  the  hiU-tribes  wear  the  kilt; 
but  the  Punj'aubee  pipes  are  like  those  of  the  Italian  pfiiecari 
rather  tlian  those  of  the  Scotch  Highlander. 

The  great  sandy  desert  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and 
Rajpootana  has,  perhaps,  a  future  under  British  rule.     Wher- 
ever snowy  mountains  are  met  with  in  warm  countries,  yearly 
floods,  the  product  of  the  thaws,  sweep  down  the  rivers  that 
take  their  rise  in  the  glaciers  of  the  chain,  and  the  Indus  ta 
no  exception  to  the  rule.     Were  the  fall  less  great,  the  stream 
less  swift,  Scinde  would  have  been  another  Cambodia,  another 
Egypt.     As  it  is,  the  fertilizing  floods  pour  through  the  deep    . 
river-bed  instead  of  covering  the  land,  and  the  silt  is  wasted  J 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf.    No  native  State  with  narrow  bound-  fl 
aries  can  deal  with  the  great  works  required  for  irrigation  I 
on  the  scale  that  can  alone  succeed;  but  possessing  ae  we  do  I 
the  country  from  the  defilea  ■w^ienca  "Cbc  ^-j%  twcir  escape  into    | 
tbe  plains  to  the  sandy  bara  at.  -wtocV  \Ve^  \o8«.  ■fltuaoiai&N^iNs. 
the  Indian  Seas,  we  nu.ght  convert,  ftxe  "Ptav^-*.  «A%«a&< 
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into  a  gardeo  wliich  aliould  sapport  a  happy  population  of  a 
himdred  millions,  reared  under  our  rule,  and  the  beat  of  bul- 
warks against  invasion  from  the  north  and  west. 

At  Umritswr  I  had  seen  those  great  canals  that  are  com- 
mencing to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  vast  deserts  that  stretch 
to  Soinde.  At  Julluudur  I  had  already  seen  their  handiwork 
s  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat  that  blossom  in  the 
middle  of  a  wilderness ;  and  if  the  whole  Punjaub  and  Indus 
Valley  can  be  made  what  Jiillnndur  is,  no  outlay  can  be  too 
'mostly  a  means  to  such  an  end.  There  can  be  no  reason  why, 
I'with  irrigation,  the  Indus  Valley  should  not  become  as  fertile 
.'to  the  Valley  of  the  Kile. 

After  admiring  in  Moultan,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandeur 
^"of  the  citadel  which  still  shows  signs  of  the  terrible  bombard- 
►Jnent  which  it  suffered  at  our  hands  after  the  murder  by  the 
(8ikha  of  Mr,  Van  Agnew  in  1848,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
(teodesty  of  the  sensitive  mimosa,  which  grows  plentifully 
iftbont  the  city,  I  set  off  by  railway  for  Sher  Shah,  the  point  at 
"which  the  railway  comes  to  its  end  upon  the  banks  of  the 
■tmited  Jhelum  and  Chenab,  two  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub, 
Tie  railway  company  once  built  a  station  on  the  river-banfe 
>At  Sher  Shah,  but  the  same  summer,  when  the  floods  qjpne 
"3own,  station  and  railway  alike  disappeared  into  the  Indus. 
'  Embanking  the  river  is  impoaaible,  fi'om  the  cost  of  the  works 
which  would  be  needed ;  and  building  wing-dams  has  been 
^tried,  with  the  remarkable  effect  of  sending  off  the  river  at 
^ght  angles  to  the  dam  to  devastate  the  country  opposite. 

The  railway  has  now  no  station  at  Sher  Shah,  but  the  In- 
I'dns  steamer  captains  pick  out  a  good  place  to  lie  alongside 
'ftie  bank,  and  the  raits  are  so  laid  as  to  bring  the  trains  along- 
ide  the  ships.  After  seeing  nothing  but  flat  plains  from  the 
{time  of  leaving  Umritsur,  I  caught  sight  from  Sher  Shah  of 
the  great  Sooleiman  chain  of  the  Afghan  Mountains,  rising  in 
%hiak  masses  through  the  fiery  mist  that  fills  the  Indus  Valley. 
I  had  so  timed  my  arrival  on  board  tlje  river-boat  that  she 
Vailed  the  nest  morning,  and  after  a  day's  uneventful  steam- 
■ing,  varied  by  much  running  aground,  when  we  anchored  in. 
lie  eveuiag  we  were  in  the  native  State  oi  "Bhawvi^ci^fe. 
While  we  were  wandering  about  tte  YiveT-^Qte  m  "^^ 
"it-  ^^  ™-^  '^°  *""  *'^'"^®  European  ie&o'WAiiK^^*^ 
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we  met  a  native,  with  whom  one  of  our  numlJer  got  into  w 
veraation.  The  Englishmau  had  heard  that  Bhawiilpore  w 
to  be  annexed,  so  he  asked  the  native  whether  he  was  a  Brit- 
ish subject)  to  which  the  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  he  did 
not  know.  "To  whom  do  yon  pay  your  taxes ?"  "To  the 
Govenuuent."  "  Which  Government ;  the  English  Govern^' 
ment  or  the  Ehawnlpore  Grovernment?" 
he  did  not  care  so  long  as  ho  had  to  pay  them  to  somebody,^ 
and  that  he  certainly  did  not  know. 

Little  as  our  Bhawulpore  friend  knew  or  cared  about  the' 
color  of  his  mlcrs,  h&  was  nevertheleea,  according  to  our  Indiflrf 
Government  theories,  ono  of  the  people  who  ought  to  be  mostf 
anxious  for  the  advent  of  English  rule.  Such  has  been  the' 
insecurity  of  hfe  in  Bhawulpore  that  of  the  six  last  ^-izieir^ 
five  bavo  been  murdered  by  order  of  the  khan,  the  last  of  id 
having  been  strangled  in  1862 ;  and  no  native  State  has  U  ' 
more  notorious  than  Bhawulpore  for  the  extravagance  b 
gross  licentiousness  of  the  reigning  princes.  The  rulers  A 
Bhawulpore,  although  nominally  controlled  by  us,  have  hltboi 
to  been  absolute  despots,  and  have  frequently  put  to  deal 
their  subjects  ont  of  mere  whimsy.  For  years  the  countl 
hagjtfieen  torn  by  ceaseless  revolutions,  to  the  ruin  of  ^ 
traders  and  the  demoralization  of  the  people ;  the  taxes  ha* 
been  excessive,  pecuLition  universal,  and  tbe  army  has  live 
at  free  quarters.  The  khans  were  for  many  yei 
dread  of  attempts  upon  their  lives  that  every  dish  for  tha 
table  was  tasted  by  the  cooks  ;  the  ai-ray  was  mutinous,  I 
appointments  bought  and  sold,  and  the  khans  being  Mohai 
medans,  no  one  need  pay  a  debt  to  a  Hindoo. 

Bhawulpore  is  no  exceptional  case;  everywhere  web 
of  similar  deeds  being  common  in  native  States.  One  of  ll 
native  rulers  lately  shot  a  man  for  killing  a  tiger  that  the  raji 
had  wounded ;  another  flogged  a  subject  fpr  defending  £ 
wife;  abduction,  adultery,  and  sale  of  wives  are  comm 
among  them.  Land,  is  seized  from  its  holders  without  o( 
pensation  being  so  much  as  offered  to  them ;  extortion,  1 
ture,  and  denial  of  justice  are  common,  open  venality  prer 
'u  all  ranks,  and  no  native  "w\^  ^,a^e  ftit  \\e>i.^«&  -swa.  ist  i 
Avn^,  while  the  revenues,  \aTge\y  maAe  uv  's^^w'^A^V 
'.on  all  that  is  mostj^g.  "*"  ' 
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In  a  vast  number  of  caBca  the  reigniag  families  have  de- 
[^enerated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sceptre  has  come  into 
ttie  hands  of  some  mere  driveller,  whom,  for  the  seDBelessnesa 
ai  his  rule,  it  has  at  last  been  necessary  to  depose.  Those 
who  have  ma<le  idiocy  their  study  know  that  in  the  majority 
of  eases  the  infirmity  is  the  last  stage  of  the  declension  of  a 
race  worn  out  by  hereditary  perpetuation  of  luxury,  vice,  or 
disease  the  effect  of  vice.  Every  ruling  family  in  the  East, 
save  such  as  slave  marriages  have  re-tnvigoraled,  is  one  of 
these  run-down  and  exhausted  breeds.  Not  only  unbounded 
tyranny  and  extortion,  but  incredible  venality  and  corruption, 
prevail  in  the  greater  number  of  native  States.  The  Rajah 
(if  Travancore,  as  it  is  said,  lately  requiring  some  small  bunga- 
low to  be  added  to  a  palace,  a  builder  contracted  to  build  it 
C^r  10,000  rs.  After  a  time,  he  came  to  apply  to  be  let  off, 
pad  on  the  rajah  asking  him  the  reason,  he  said, "  Your  high- 
HBs,  of  the  10,000  rs.,  your  prime  minister  wilt  get  5000  ra., 
iaa  secretary  1000  re.,  tlie  baboos  in  his  office  another  2000  rs., 
the  ladies  of  the  zenana  1000  rs.,  and  the  commander  of  your 
^rces  500  rs.  i  now  the  bungalow  itself  will  cost  500  rs,,  so 
where  am  I  to  make  my  profit?"  Corruption,  however, per- 
ntdes  in  India  all  native  institutions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  show 
Hiat  native  States  are  subject  to  it  unless  we  can  prove  "fliat 
it  ia  worse  there  than  in  our  own  dominions. 
^  The  question  whether  British  or  native  rule  be  the  least 
BiBtaatefal  to  the  people  of  India  b  one  upon  which  it  is  not 

E~  By  to  decide.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  Government 
ould  be  popular  with  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  or  with  the  great 
ipbles  of  Oude,  but  it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  the  mass 
£the  people  live  in  more  comfort,  and,  in  spit*  of  the  Orissa 
tee,  arc  less  likely  to  starve,  in  English  than  in  native  terri- 
(ary.  No  nation  has  at  any  time  ever  governed  an  alien  em- 
^re  more  wisely  or  justly  than  we  the  Punjaub.  The  men 
Irfeo  cry  ont  against  our  rule  are  the  nobles  and  the  schemers, 
feho,  under  it,  are  k'ft,  withnut  a  hope.  Our  levelling  rule 
\o6B  not  even,  like  other  democracies,  raise  up  a  military  chief- 
I^Qship.  Our  native  officers  of  the  highest  rank  are  paid  and 
teated  much  as  are  European  sevgeaiAa,  t\\t)W^  mi  -oMONa 
fates  they  woald  of  eonrse  I>e  generals  and.  "ptviwiea. 
I  Want  of  promotion  for  aepaye  aiide4\«atoeji.WB!B«««*-^'*^*^'**" 
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and  the  degrading  treatment  of  the  tiigh-caate  people  by  the 
English,  were  causes,  araoDg  others,  of  the  mutiny.  The  trest- 
ment  of  the  natives  can  not  easily  be  reformed  ;  if  ve  ptiniBh 
or  discourage  such  behavior  in  our  officers,  we  can  not  easily 
reach  the  European  planters  and  the  rtdlway  officials,  whik 
punishment  itself  wouJd  only  make  mei\  treat  the  natives  with 
violence  instead  of  mere  disdain  when  oat  of  sight  of  Oieir 
Buperiors.  There  ie,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  in  n 
diatricts  the  people  are  not  only  well  off  under  our  Gtovern- 
ment,  but  that  they  know  it.  During  the  native  rale  in  Oade 
the  population  wae  dimmished  by  a  continual  outpour  of  fu- 
gitives. The  British  district  of  Mirzapore  Chowhare,  on 
Oude  frontiers,  had  a  rural  population  of  over  1000  to  e! 
square  mile — a  density  entirely  owing  to  the  emigration  d 
the  natives  from  their  villages  in  Oude.  Again,  British  Bi* 
mah  is  draining  of  her  people  Upper  Bnrmah,  which  n 
under  the  old  rulers ;  and  throughout  India  the  eye  can  distifr 
guish  BiitiBh  territories  from  the  native  States  by  the  look  o£ 
prosperity  which  ie  borne  by  all  our  villages. 

The  native  merchants  and  towns-folk  generally  are  C 
friends.  It  ia  unfortunately  the  fact,  however,  that  the  colti- 
vators  of  the  soU,  who  form  three-fonrths  of  the  population 
of  India,  believe  themselves  worse  off  under  us  than  i 
native  States.  They  say  that  they  care  not  who  rules  so  ]ob% 
as  their  holdings  are  secured  to  them  at  a  fixed  rent,  whereU' 
under  our  system  the  zemindars  pay  us  a  fixed  rent,  but  ia 
many  districts  exact  what  they  please  from  tlie  competiiq^' 
peasants— a  practice  which,  under  the  native  system,  was  p* 
vented  by  custom.  In  all  our  future  land  settlements  it  is  t( 
be  hoped  that  the  agreement  will  be  made,  not  with  middlft 
men,  but  directly  with  the  people. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  our  futnW 
behavior  toward  the  native  States.  We  already  exercise  o 
the  whole  of  them  a  control  sufficient  to  secure  ourselv^ 
against  attack  in  time  of  peace,  but  not  sufficient  to  relieve  ti 
from  all  fear  of  hostile  action  in  time  of  internal  revolt  or  d 
temal  war.  It  might  be  well  that  we  should  issue  a  prod 
mstioa  declaring  that,  ioT  lihe  iviVuTft,  Nse  ¥,Wa\d  invariaU 
Tecogttize  the  practice  oi  ado^tioti  ol  ijKi.iTC!&\>-^  ■Caii 
^an,  as  we  have  done  iu  t^e  tase  oi  i;b,B  ^-awMa  %'a! 
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L  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  require  the  gradual 
idiabandment  of  all  troops  not  needed  for  the  preHervation  of 
internal  peace.  We  might  well  commence  our  action  in  this 
.matter  by  calling  upon  tho  native  rulers  to  bind  themselves 
by  treaty  no  longer  to  keep  on  foot  artillery.  In  the  event  of 
mn  inyasion  of  Hlndostan  a  large  portion  of  our  European 
.force  would  be  needed  to  overawe  the  native  princes,  and 
prevent  their  marching  upon  our  rear.  It  ia  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  native  States  would  ever  be  of  assistance  to  us 
except  in  cases  where  we  could  do  without  their  belp.  Dur- 
ing the  mutiny  the  Nepanlese  delayed  tbeir  promised  march 
.to  }oia  us  until  they  were  ceitain  that  we  should  beat  tlie 
mutineera,  and  tbia  although  the  Nepaulese  are  among  our 
Hpnrest  friends.  After  the  mutiny  it  came  to  light  that  Luck- 
,DOW  and  Delhi — then  native  capitals — bad  been  centres  of 
«Bltrigue,  although  we  had  "  Residents  "  at  each,  and  it  is  prob- 
•Able  that  Hyderabad  and  Cashniera  city  are  little  less  danger- 
^©118  to  us  now  than  was  Delhi  in  1857. 
'  There  ia  one  native  State,  that  of  Cashmere  and  Jummoo, 
■which  stands  upon  a  very  different  footing  to  the  rest.  Cre- 
.Bted  by  us  as  late  as  1846 — when  we  sold  this  best  of  all  the 
^provinces  conquered  by  us  from  the  Maharajahs  of  Lahore  to 
■ft  Sikh  traitor,  Gholab  Singh,  an  ex-farmer  of  taxes,  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  which  he  embezzled  from  the 
t treasury  of  Lahore — the  State  of  Cashmere  has  been  ateadily 
joisgoverned  for  twenty  years.  Althnuprh  our  tributary,  the 
•jUabarajah  of  Cashmere  forbids  English  travellers  to  enter  bia 
dominions  without  leave  (which  is  granted  only  to  a  fixed 
.number  of  persons  every  year),  to  employ  more  than  a  stated 
■Oumber  of  servants,  to  travel  except  by  certain  paasea  for  fear 
of  their  meeting  his  wives,  to  buy  provisions  except  of  certain 
jwrsous,  or  to  remain  in  the  country  after  the  1st  November 
iimder  any  circumstances  whatever.  He  imprisons  all  native 
"Jhiistians,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  grain  whenever  there 
a  scarcity  in  our  territory,  and  takes  every  opportunity  that 
his  way  of  insulting  our  Government  and  its  officials. 
ir  Central  Asian  trade  has  been  all  but  entirely  destroyed 
(y  the  duties  levied  by  bis  officers,  and  l-l\ia?«i.\a^Xi.fe"^^ii5«*r 
"sahoaen  friend.  The  unhappy  people  (A  ftve  Qi^.'SaausK^ 
j^,  aoM  by  us  without  their  eonaeut,  QT  Voa-w'Vaia.*'.^^  ' 
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family  whidi  lias  never  ceased  to  oppress  them,  petition  U 
iionliunally  for  relief,  and,  by  flocking  into  our  Punjaub  terri- 
tory, give  practical  testimony  to  the  wrongs  they  suffer. 

In  this  case  of  Cashmere  Uiere  is  ample  ground  for  inune- 
diate  repurchase  or  annesation,  if  annexation  it  can  be  called 
to  remove  or  buy  oat  a  feudatory  family  which  was  unjoally 
raised  to  power  by  us  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  which  hue 
broken  every  article  of  the  agreement  under  which  it  wns 
placed  upon  the  tributary  throne.  The  only  reason  which  has 
ever  been  shown  against  the  resumption  by  us  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cashmere  Valley  is  the  strange  argument  that,  by 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  feudatory,  we  save  the  expenae 
of  defending  the  frontier  against  the  dangerous  Iiill-tribes ; 
although  the  revenues  of  the  province,  even  were  taxaticu 
much  reduced,  would  amply,  aliffice  to  meet  the  cost  of  an 
tiaual  war,  and  although  our  experience  in  Central  India  h 
shown  that  many  hiU-tribae  which  will  not  submit  to  Hinddj 
rajalis  become  pea«G.iblo  at  once  upon  our  annexation  of  thd| 
country.  Were  Cashmere  independent  and  in  tlie  hands  ti 
its  olil  rulers,  there  would  be  ample  ground  for  its  annexatid 

-    in  the  prohibition  of  trade,  the  hinderance  to  the  civilizaftidi 
of  Central  Asia,  the  gross  oppression  of  the  people,  the  exial 
ence  of  slavery,  and  the  imprisonment  of  CliristiauR  ;  i 
Ihe  non-annexation  of  the  country  almost  amounts  to  a  c 
against  mankind. 

Although  the  necessity  of  consolidation  of  our  empire  s 
the  progressiva  character  of  our  rule  are  reasons  for  annexi 
the  whole  of  the  native  States,  there  are  other  and  strongt 
argimients  in  favor  of  leaving  them  as  they  are;  our  po& 
toward  the  Nizam  must  be  regulated  by  the  considf 
that  he  is  now  the  head  of  the  Moslem  power  in  India,  ( 
that  his  influence  over  the  Indian  Mohammedans  may  be  mi 
useful  to  us  in  our  dealings  with  that  dangerous  portion -< 
our  people.     Our  military  arrangements  with  the  Nizam  m' 
moreover,  on  the  best  of  footings.     Soindia  is  out  friend,  ai 
no  bad  ruler,  but  some  interference  may  be  needed  witli  1l 
Guicodar  of  Baroda  and  with  Holkar.     Our  policy  towaj^^ 
Mysore  is  now  declared,  auA.  cowsvsts  m  %\ie:  tea^ecting  tlte  a 
five  rule  if  the  yoraig  prince  ^vo^taVwns^'b'wjASi'atA.i^ 

"wrerament,  wd  we  might  Imfoae.  RHtuX™  coc^SAssv^q 
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t'le  reniMiiing  pricceB,  and  also  suppress  forced  labor  in  their 
Stales  as  we  have  all  but  eupprcssed  siittei!. 

In  dealing  with  the  native  [trincea  it  is  iiilvisablo  that  we 
should  remember  that  wo  are  no  interlopers  of  to-daiy  coming 
in  to  disturb  families  that  have  been  for  ages  the  rolers  of  the 
laild.  Many  of  the  greatest  of  the  native  families  were  set  up 
by  ourselves ;  and  of  the  remainder  few,  if  any,  have  been  in 
poaaession  of  their  couutries  so  long  as  liave  tlie  English  of 
Madras  or  Bombay. 

The  Guicodars  of  Baroda  and  the  family  of  Holkar  are  de- 
scended from  cowherds,  and  that  of  Scindia  from  a  peasant, 
and  none  of  them  date  back  much  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
The  family  of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot,  founded  by  an  adven- 
turer, is  not  more  ancient,  neither  is  that  of  !Nizam :  the  gjeat 
Hyder  All  was  the  son  of  a  police  constable,  and  was  unable 
to  read  or  write.  While  we  should  suspiciously  adhere  tO' 
the  treaties  that  wo  have  made,  we  are  bomid,  in  the  Interests 
of  humanity,  to  intervene  in  all  cases  where  it  Is  certain  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  prefer  our  rule,  and  where  they 
are  flnfieriug  under  slavery  or  gross  oppression, 

Holka  haa  perniittwl  us  to  make  a  railway  across  hia  terri- 
tory, but  he  levies  such  enormous  duties  upon  goods  in  transit 
afl  to  cramp  tbo  development  "of  trade  in  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  dominions.  Now  the  fact  that  a  happy  combine- 
lion  of  circumstances  enabled  the  cowherd,  his  ancestor,  to 
Belize  upon  a  certain  piece  of  territory  a  hundred  years  ago 
can  have  given  his  descendants  no  prescriptive  right  to  im- 
pede the  civilization  of  India ;  all  that  wo  must  aim  at  is  to 
BQ  improve  our  governmental  system  as  to  make  the  natives 
^lemselves  see  tliat  our  rule  means  the  moral  advancement  of 
their  country. 

The  best  argument  that  can  be  made  use  of  i^inst  our 
Tule  is  that  its  strength  and  minuteness  enfeeble  the  native 
,  character.  When  we  annex  a  State  we  put  an  end  to  promo- 
^tion  alike  in  war  and  learning ;  and  under  our  rule,  unless  it 
change  its  character,  enlightenment  must  decline  in  India, 
however  much  material  prosperity  may  increase,  1 

Under  our  present  system  of  exclus\o'(i  oiT\a,\Jw«&^a^a-'*^is> 
^dian  Civil  Service,  the   more  boya  ^e  eA^ica^  '*1»^  -own^ 

'lua  and  disnontetitud   men  we  \MCTe  \««oa>X^  "^"o^  "^^' 
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to  throw  it  open  to  them,  under  a  plan  of  ■« 
titioQ  which  would  admit  to  the  service  eveu  a  small  numba" 
of  natives,  we  should  at  leaat  obtain  a  valuable  body  of  friendli 
in  those  admitted,  and  should  make  the  excluded  feel  thai. 
their  exclusion  was  in  some  measure  their  own  fault.  As  it'< 
is,  we  not  only  exclude  natives  from  our  own  service,  bateveai) 
to  some  extent  from,  that  of  the  native  States,  whoae  leviesi 
are  often  drilled  by  English  officers.  The  Guicodar  of  Bar(h 
da's  service  is  popular  with  Englishmen,  aa  it  has  becomes' 
custom  that  when  he  has  a  review  he  presents  each  of  his  of- 
ficers with  a  year's  full  pay. 

Oar  plan  of  shutting  out  the  natives  from  all  share  in  tlii' 
Grovemraent  not  only  makes  our  rule  unpopular,  but  gives  rii 
to  the  strongest  of  all  tlie  arguments  in  favor  of  the  retentic 
of  the  existing  native  States,  which  ia,  that  they  offer  a  c 
to  shrewd  and  learned  natives,  who  otherwise  would  speffl 
their  leism'e  in  devising  plots  against  us.  One  of  the  abl« 
men  in  India,  Mndhava  Kao,  now  premier  of  Travancore,  wi 
bom  in  our  territory,  and  was  senior  scholar  of  his  year  in  ti 
Madras  College.  That  such  men  aa  Madhava  Kao  and  Sab 
Jung  should  be  incapable  of  finding  suitable  employment  ii 
our  service  is  one  of  the  standing  reproaches  of  our  rule. 

Could  we  but  throw  open  our  services  to  the  natives,  onV 
Government  might,  with  advantage  to  civilization,  be  extend 
ed  over  the  whole  of  the  native  States  ;  for  whether  we  a 
ever  to  leave  India  or  whether  we  are  to  remain  there  till  lh( 
end  of  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  course  1: 
adapted  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the  natives  is  to  moid 
Hindostan  into  a  homogeneous  empire  sufficiently  strong  t 
stand  by  itself  against  all  attacks  from  without,  and  intemaT 
governed  by  natives,  under  a  gradually  weakened  control  frffl 
at  home.  If,  after  careful  trial,  we  find  that  we  can  not  6^ 
cate  the  people  to  become  active  supporters  of  our  powi 
then  it  will  be  time  to  make  use  of  the  native  princes  ai 
grandees,  but  it  ia  to  he  hoped  that  the  people,  as  they  beconi 
well  taught,  will  also  become  the  main-stay  of  our  democratT 
rule. 

The  present  attitude  ot  the  maas  ?ii  vVa  ^eft-^Vft  ia  one  of  q 
difference  and  neutrality,  ■w\ucVv  yd  Wae'A  Xfewi*  ^'^■cA.t&-s 
Ve  strength  to  our  rule.     SJaimft  xV^m.M'uii.'j  o^\%t"\  -iSisi 


pie  neitlier  aided  nor  opposed  ub  ;  and  even  hod  the  whole  of 
the  land-owners  been  against  us,  .as  were  those  of  Oude,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  could  have  raised  their  villagers  and 
peasantfl.  Were  our  policemen -relatively  equal  to  their  offi- 
cers and  to  the  magistrates,  we  should  never  hear  of  native 
disaffection ;  but  we  can  not  count  upon  the  attachment  of  the 
people  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  our  constables  to  procure 
coafessions  by  the  bribery  of  idllagers  or  the  applioatioii  of 
pots  full  of  wasps  to  their  stomachs. 

In  the  matter  of  the  annexation  of  those  native  States 
which  still  cumber  the  earth  we  are  not  altogether  free  agents. 
We  swallow  up  States  like  Bhawulpore  just  as  Russia  con- 
sumes Bokhara,  Everywhere  indeed  in  Asia  strong  countries 
muBt  inevitably  swallow  up  their  weaker  neighbors.  Failure 
of  heirs,  broken  treaties,  irregular  frontiers — all  these  are  rea- 
sons or  assumed  reasons  for  advance ;  but  the  end  is  certain, 
aad  ia  exemplified  in  the  march  of  England  from  Calcutta  to 
Poshawur,  and  of  Russia  from  the  Aral  to  Turkestan.  Our 
SXperience  in  the  case  of  the  Funjaub  shows  that  even  honest 
ffigcouragement  of  farther  advances  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 

the  stronger  power  will  not  always  suffice  to  prevent  an- 
nexation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

8CINDE. 

Neak  Mithun  Kote  we  steamed  suddenly  into  the  main 
of  the  Indus,  the  bed  of  which  is  here  a  mile  and  a 
irter  wide.    Although  the  river  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
fast,  it  was  far  from  being  at  its  greatest  height.     In 
iStiuary  it  brings  down  but  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
iVery  second,  but  in  August  it  pours  down  four  hundred  and 
Ifty  thousand.     The  river-bed  ia  rarely  covered  with  running 
iter,  but  the  stream  cuts  a  channel  for  itself  upon  one  shore, 
Itld  flows  in  a  current  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  while 
e  remainder  of  the  bed  is  filled  with  half-liquid  sand. 
The  navigation  of  the  Indus  is  monotonous  enough.     Were 
not  for  the  climate,  the  view  woa\4  TeaemfeXa  "Sb^  tiw'*Si«i 
^^ui^  nearRoUerd.ini,  though  with  aAl\ga\otft  \ffiLV(\^  VIi\iJi^a%.\^* 
itead  of  logs  from  the  Upper  lAeoae;  'to'at.  daxtaXw  aS)MA» 
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color,  and  every  country  bas  tints  of  its  own.  California  is 
golden,  New  Zealand  a  black-green,  Austi-ulia  yellow,  the  In- 
dns  Valley  is  of  a  biasing  red.  Although  every  evening  the 
Beloochee  Mountains  came  in  eight  as  the  eon  sank  down  be- 
hind tliem,  and  revealed  their  shapes  in  shadow,  all  through 
the  day  the  landscape  was  one  of  endless  fiats.  The  river  is  a 
dirty  flood,  now  swift,  now  sluggish,  running  through  a  coun- 
try in  which  sand  deserts  alternate  only  with  fields  of  etoca. 
Villages  upon  the  banks  there  are  none,  and  from  town  to 
town  is  a  day's  journey  at  the  least.  The  only  life  in  the 
view  is  given  by  an  occaeional  sail  of  gigantic  size  and  curioos 
shape,  belonging  to  some  native  craft  or  other  on  her  voyage 
from  the  Punjaub  to  Kurrachoe,  On  our  journey  down  the 
Indus  we  passed  hundreds  of  ahips,  but  met  not  one.  They 
are  built  of  timher,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  Himalayas,  upon 
the  head-waters  of  the  river,  and  carry  down  to  the  sea  the 
produce  of  the  Punjaub,  The  stream  is  bo  strong  that  the 
ships  are  broken  np  in  Scinde,  and  the  crews  walk  back  1000 
miles  along  the  bank.  In  bail<ling  his  ships  upon  tlie  ITydas- 
pes,  and  sailing  them  down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  Alexander 
did  bat  follow  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, break  up  their  ships  at  Kotree,  whereas  the  Mac€MJoiuan 
intrusted  his  to  Kearchns  for  the  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
and  a  survey  of  the  coast. 

Geographically,  the  Indus  Valley  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
Great  Sahara.  Those  who  know  the  desert  well  say  tliut 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Khartoom,  from  Khartoom  to  Muscat, 
from  Muscat  to  Moultan,  the  desert  is  but  one ;  the  Bamo  in 
the  absence  of  life,  the  same  in  such  life  as  it  does  possess. 
The  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  but  an  oasis,  the  Gulfs  of  Persia 
and  of  Aden  are  but  trifling  breaks  in  its  vast  width.  Rain- 
less, swept  by  dry,  hot  winds  laden  witli  prickly  sand,  trav- 
ersed everywhere  by  low  ranges  of  reii  and  sun-bomt  rocks, 
strewn  with  jagged  stones,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  » 
patch  of  dates  gathered  about  some  ancient  well,  sucli  is  tlie 
Sahara  for  a  length  of  near  six  thousand  miles.  On  the  Intlus 
banks  the  sand  is  as  salt  as  it  is  at  Suez,  and  there  are  as  maqf 

petiifieii  ti'eea  between  StfskuT  a,'u&'\L\n\'u::\v%  as  there  ara  jpJ 

the  neig'hborhood  of  Cairo, 
Oar  days  on  board -wera  b1\ -ipaeaaa.  ^^yya- « 


Aoming  ve  roso  at  dawn,  whu;li  came  about  balf-past  four, 
aud,  watching  the  starting  of  the  ahip  from  the  bank  where 
she  had  been  moored  all  night,  wo  got  a  cool  walk  in  our 
sleeping-clothes  before  we  bathed  and  dressed.  The  heat 
then  suffocated  us  quietly  till  four,  when  we  would  re-assert 
the  majesty  of  man  by  bathing,  and  attempting  to  walk  or 
talk  till  dinner,  which  was  at  five.  At  dark  we  anchored,  and 
after  watching  the  water-turtles  at  their  play,  or  hunting  for 
the  monstrous  water-lizards  known  as"goss"  —  apparently 
the  ichneumons,  called  in  Egypt  "  gota  " — or  sometimes  fish- 
ing for  great  mud-fish  with  wide  mouths  and  powerful  teeth, 
we  would  resume  our  sleeping  clothes  (in  which,  bnt  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Briton  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  native  crew,  we  shonld 
have  dined  and  spent  the  day).  At  half-past  seven  or  eight 
we  lay  down  on  deck,  and  forgot  our  sorrows  in  sleep,  or  en- 
gaged in  a  frantic  struggle  with  the  cockroaches.  In  the  lat- 
ter  conflict  we — in  our  dreams  at  least — were  not  victorious, 
Wid  once  in  an  awful  trance  I  believed  myself  carried  off  by 
#ne  leg  in  the  jaws  of  a  gigantic  cockroach, and  pashed  wiUi 
■tils  feelers  down  into  this  horrid  hole. 

Each  hour  passed  on  the  Indus  differs  from  the  others  only 
iA  the  greater  or  less  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  getting 
"  ~  the  sand-banks.  After  stflaming  gallantly  down  a  narrow 
wt  deep  and  swift  piece  of  the  river  we  would  come  to  a 
pot  at  which  the  flood  would  lose  itself  in  crossing  its  bed 
torn  one  bank  to  the  other.  Backing  the  engines,  bnt  being 
Hllrled  along  close  to  the  steep  bank  by  the  remaining  por- 
'thn  of  the  current,  we  soon  felt  a  shock,  the  recoil  from 
IHlioh  npset  us,  chairs  and  all,  it  being  noticeable  that  we  al- 
ii^ fell  op  stream,  and  not  with  our  heads  in  the  direction 
which  the  ship  was  going.  As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  stuck 
b  captain  flew  at  the  pilot,  and  kicked  him  round  the  deck 
A  process  always  borne  with  fortitude,  although  the  pilot 
IS  changed  every  day.  Tlie  only  pilot  never  kicked  was 
S  who  came  on  board  near  Bhawnlpore,  and  who  carried  a 
hrelled  tolwar,  or  Afghan  scimiter,  but  even  he  was  tlireat- 
led.  The  kicking  over,  an  entry  of  the  time  of  grounding 
U  made  by  the  captain  in  the  p'Aol'a  \iOoV,  wvi  ^^\t  -waSm 
0  ordereil  out  in  a  hoat  to  sonnd,  -wbWei  t\iB  viWAMt  wASvk< 
Board  the  flats  we  wore  towing  bega.i\^^^^^»  ~ 
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their  dinnci-.  The  mate  having  found  a  sort  of  chaund, 
though  HonHitimes  it  had  a  ridge  across  it  over  which  the 
steamer  could  not  pass  without  touching,  he  returned  for  a 
kedge,  which  he  fixed  iu  the  sand,  and  we  were  soon  warped 
up  to  it  by  the  use  of  the  capstan,  the  native  crew  ao^ng 
merrily  the  while.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  we  would 
take  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  ahip,  and  with  deep  water 
111!  round,  and  then,  instead  of  getting  off,  we  for  hours  to- 
gether only  pivoted  round  and  round.  One  of  the  Indus 
boats,  with  a  line  regiment  on  board,  was  once  aground  for 
a  month  near  Mithim  Kote,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  all  the 
wild  boars  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  kicking  of  the  unfortunate  pilots  was  not  a  plesBant 
sight,  but  there  were  sometimes  comic  incidents  attached  to 
our  periodic  groundings.  Once  I  noticed  that  the  five  men 
who  were  constantly  sounding  with  colored  poles  in  different 
parts  of  the  ship  and  dats  had  got  into  a  monotonous  chorus 
of  "pinch^ — epot"  ("five  feet")— we  drawing  only  three, 
so  that  we  went  ahead  confidently  at  full  speed,  when  sadden- 
ly  we  ran  aground  with  a  violent  shock.  On  the  re-eounding 
of  our  course  by  the  boat's  crew  we  found  that  our  pole-men 
must  for  some  time  past  have  been  guessing  the  sonudings  to 
save  the  trouble  of  looking.  These  fellows  richly  deserved  a 
kicking,  but  the  pilots  are  innocent  of  any  fault  but  inability  ■ 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  of  the  river-course.  J 

Another  curious  scene  took  place  one  day  when  we  were    I 
steaming  down  a  reach  in  which  the  river  made  many  sudden    | 
twists  and  turns.     We  had  on  board  a  merchant  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  devout  Mohammedan.     In  the  afternoon  he 
carried  hia  praying-carpet  on  to  the  bridge  between  the  pad- 
dle-boxes, and  there,  turning  to  the  west,  commenced  to  pray, 
The  sun  was  on  his  left,  but  almost  facing  him ;  in  an  insbiQt 
round  whirled  the  ship,  making  her  course  between  two  sand- 
bars, and  Mecca  and  the  sun  into  the  bargain  were  right 
belibid  our  worshiper.     This  was  too  much  even  for  his  devo- 
tion, so,  glancing  at  the  new  course,  he  tnrned  his  carpet,  and, 
looking  in  a  fresh  direction,  recommenced  his  prayers.     After 
a  m'mate  or  two  back  weiit  tbe  B\ii'5,'iBii-«e  be^an  again  to   I 
steer  a  southerly  course.     AX\  ^\iAft  \!w(ve  ■Cae.  ^«v%ta^^u«^>^ 
:iook  of  oompletFe  abstraotifitt,  ani  »=ma™fe^  -— i~--v.~  j      _j 
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difficalties.  This  seriouaDeaa  in  face  of  events  which 
iQuld  fores  into  shouta  of  laughter  any  European  congrega- 
ioii  is  a  characteristic  of  a  native-  It  is  strange  that  EngUsh- 
Bien  are  nowhere  so  easily  provoked  to  load  laaghter  as  in  a 
^nrch  or  college  chapel,  natives  at  no  time  so  insnaceptible 
St  ridicule  as  when  engaged  upon  the  services  of  their  re- 
Sgiona. 

K    The  Bhallownees  of  the  Indus,  its  impracticabDity  for  steam- 
pthlps  during  some  months  of  the  year,  and  the  many  windings 
nf  (he  stream — all  these  things  make  it  improbable  that  the 
tiver  will  ever  bo  largely  available  for  purposes  of  trade ;  at 
Sie  same  time  the  Indus  Valley  must  necessanly  be  the  line 
by  the  commerce  of  thePunjaub,and  eventually  by  that 
some  portions  of  Central  Asia,  and  even  of  Southern  China. 
~  tether  Kurracboe  becomes  our  great  Indian  port,  or  whether 
r  railway  be  made  through  Beloochistau,  a  safe  and  speedy 
id  up  the  Indus  Valley  for  troops  and  trade  is  needed. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  India,  the  amount 
^its  revenues,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  we  hare 
cnpied  that  portion  of  ite  extent  which  we  at  present  hold, 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  not  even  in  Aus- 
traUfl  have  railways  been  more  completely  neglected  than  they 
ive  been  in  India.    We  have  opened  but  4000  miles,  or  one 
^e  for  every  45,000  people.     Nothing  has  been  touched  as 
it  but  the  Grand  Trunk  and  great  mili  tary  and  postal  routes, 
td  even  these  are  little  more  than  half  completed.     Even  the 
lOmbay  and  Calcutta  mail  lino  and  the  Calcutta  and  Lahore 
jea  -are  hardly  finished ;  the  Peshawui  lin&  and  the  Indus 
lad  not  yet  begun.     While  at  home  people  beUeve  that  the 
nphrates  Valley  Railway  is  under  conaideration,  they  will 
id,  if  they  coifle  out  to  India,  that  to  reach  Peshawnr,  in  34° 
'.  latitude,  they  must  go  to  Bombay,  in  1 8°,  if  not  to  Galle,  in 
'.     Even  if  they  reach  Kurrachee,  they  will  find  it  a  month's 
ttnmey  to  Peshawur.     While  we  are  trj-ing  to  tempt  tlie 
wool  and  shawls  of  Central  Asia  down  to  Umritsur  and  La- 
bore,  the  goods  with  which  we  would  buy  these  things  are 
wnt  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Calcatta. 

It  is  true  that  fhc  Indus  line  wil\  \ie  no  eaft-^  oft*  \ri  -voslsa. 
Xbhritiffe  the  river  -it  Jtfithun  Kote  or  eyen  aX^oWefe  ■wo'i 
bediSealt  enough ;  and  were  it  to  be  biidgei  Otfe'i^fttetKi'*^ 
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there  IS  rock,  and  a  narrow  pass  upon  the  river,  the  line  from 
Sukkur  to  Kurrticheo  would  bo  exposed  to  depredation  from 
the  frontier  trihes.  The  difficulties  are  great,  bat  the  need 
is  greater,  and  the  argument  of  the  heavy  coft  of  river-side 
railroads  should  not  weigh  with  us  in  the  ease  of  lines  requift'd 
for  the  safety  of  the  conntry.  The  Lahore  and  Peshawar,  tlie 
Kotree  and  Moultan,  the  Kotree  and  Baroda,  and  the  Barnda 
and  Delhi  lines,  instead  of  being  set  one  against  the  otlier  for 
comparison,  should  be  simultaneously  completed  as  necessary 
for  the  ilt'fenee  of  the  empire,  and  as  forming  the  trunk-lines 
for  inimmerable  branches  into  the  cotton  and  wheat-growing 
districts. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus  line  will  Iiave  to  be  coo- 
struoted  from  the  Bholan  Pass  to  Sukkur,  where  we  lay  gome 
days  embarking  cotton.  Sukkur  lies  on  the  Beloochistan 
side ;  Roree  fort — known  as  the  "  Key  of  Scinde,"  the  seiznra 
of  which  by  us  provoked  the  great  war  with  the  Ameei-s— on 
an  island  in  mid-stream ;  and  Bukkur  city  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank ;  and  the  river,  here  narrowed  to  a  width  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  runs  with  the  violence  of  a  mountain  torrent 

Sukkur  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Indian  cities,  and  was 
mentioned  as  time-worn  by  the  Greek  geographers,  while  tra- 
dition, says  that  its  antiquities  attracted  Alexander;  but  towns 
grow  old  with  great  rapidity  in  India,  and,  once  ancient  in 
their  look,  never  to  the  eye  become  in  the  slightest  degree 
older. 

In  Sukkur  I  first  saw  the  Scindee  cap,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tall  hat  with  the  brim  atop,  but  the  Soindees  were 
not  the  only  strangely-dresaed  traders  in  Sukkur  and  Roree: 
there  were  high-capped  Persians,  and  lean  Afghans,  with  long 
gaunt  faces  and  high  cheek-boueB,  and  furred  'merohanta  from 
Central  Asia.  It  is  even  said  th^t  goods  find  their  way  over- 
land from  China  to  Sukkur,  through  Eastern  Persia  and  Be- 
loochistan, the  traders  preferring  to  come  round  four  thousand 
miles  than  to  cross  the  main  chain  of  the  Himalayas  or  pass 
through  tlie  country  of  the  Afghans. 

In  ancient  times  there  was  considerable  intercourse  between 

China  and  Hindostan  ■,  at  ttve  ftwi  ol  x)cift  wiNCTaK  cRiataiTf  ii 

deed,  the  Chinese  invaded  linUaOivoaH^"Se^\^i,w&«sg« 

£ve  hundred  cities.     It  ia  to  \>e\w\w\Oi\W. vV*tvv™x\ww^ 
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rtay  see  a  raHway  built  from  Rangoon  to  Socthern  China,  ajid 
from  Calcutta  to  the  Yang-tae-Kiang,  a.  river  ujjon  which  there 
are  ample  stores  of  coal,  which  would  supply  the  manufactur- 
r  ing  wants  of  India, 

I      After  viewing  from  a  lofty  tower  the  flat  country  in  the 
I  direction  of  Shikapore,  we  spent  one  of  our  Sukkur  evenings 
<  upon  the  Island  of  Roree  watching  the  natives  fishing.    Cast- 
ing themselves  into  the  river  on  the  top  of  skins  full  of  air, 
or  more  commonly  on  great  earthenware  pitchers,  they  floated 
at  a  rapid  pace  down  with  the  whirling  stream,  pushing  be- 
Ifore  them  a  smiten  net  which  they  could  close  and  lift  by  the 
Idrawing  of  a  string.    About  twice  .1  minute  they  would  strike 
fit  fiah,  and,  lifting  their  head,  would  impale  the  captive  on  a 
stick  slung  behind  their  back,  and  at  once  lower  again  the  net 
in  readiness  for  fiinther  action. 

Sukkur,like  seven  other  places  that  I  had  visited  within  a 
year,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  hottest  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  Joke  on  the  boats  of  tho  Indus  flotilla  is  that  Moul- 
tan  is  too  hot  to  bear,  and  Stikkur  much  hotter,  but  that  Jaco- 
babad,  on  the  Beloochee  frontier,  near  Sukkur,  is  so  hot  that 
Ue  people  come  down  thence  to  Sukkur  for  the  hot  season, 
bod  find  its  coolness  as  refreshing  as  ordinary  mortals  do  thai 
llf  Simla.  Hot  as  is  Sukkur,  it  is  fairly  beaten  by  a  spot  at 
Ire  foot  of  the  Ibex  Hills,  near  Sehwan.  I  was  sleeping  on  the 
nidge  with  an  officer  from  Peshawnr  when  the  crew  were 
^paring  to  put  off  from  the  bank  for  the  day's  journey.  We 
fere  awakened  by  the  noise;  but  as  we  sat  up  and  rubbed 
iRr  eyes,  a  blast  of  hot  wind  came  down  from  the  bumt-up 
SBb,  laden  with  fine  sand,  and  of  such  a  character  that  I  got 
i'lflntem — ^for  it  was  not  fully  light — and  made  my  way  to 
be  deck  thermometer.  I  found  it  standing  at  104°,  although 
iiefaourwas  4.15a.m.  At  breakfast-time  it  had  fallen  tolOO°, 
Iwn  which  it  slowly  rose,  until  at  J  p.m.  it  registered  116°  in 
|e  shade.  The  next  night  it  never  fell  below  100°.  This 
j^the  highest  temperature  I  experienced  in  India  daring 
fte  liot  weather,  and  it  was,  singularly  enough,  the  same  as 
be  bigjieat  which  I  recorded  in  Australia.  No  part  of  the. 
WUrsB  of  the  Indus  is  within  the  tropics,  Wt  i-t.  \ft  ■noX.  wi  ■Ct\.'fe 
fepaw  that  the  days  are  hottest,  aVthougVVXve  -Kv^^a  «* 
~"  vnbeBrable  on  sea-level  near  the  eqaatOT.        ^^_ 
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At  Kootree,  near  Hydrabail,  the  capital  of  Sciode,  wlM 
the  tombs  of  the  Atocers  are  imposing  if  far  from  beautif 
we  left  the  Indus  for  the  railway,  and  after  a  night's 
foimd  ourselves  npon  the  sea-shore  at  Kurrachce. 
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Op  all  tho  towns  in  India  Knrrachee  is  the  least  Indian, 
With  its  strong  aouth-weaterly  breeze,  its  open  sea  and  dani^ 
ing  waves,  it  is  to  one  coming  from  the  Indus  VaUey  a  pleas- 
ant place  enough ;  and  the  climate  ia  as  good  as  that  of  Alex- 
andria, though  there  is  at  Kurrachee  all  the  dust  of  Cairo. 
For  a  stranger  detained  against  hia  will  to  find  Kurrachee 
bearable  there  must  be  something  refrealiing  in  its  breezes:' 
the  town  stands  on  a  treeless  plain,  and  of  sights  there  are 
none,  unless  it  be  the  sacred  alligators  at  Muggur  Peer,  where 
the  tame  "man-eaters"  spring  at  a  goat  for  the  visitor's 
amusement  as  freely  as  the  Wolfsbruimen  trout  jump  at  the 
gudgeon. 

There  ia  no  reason  given  why  the  alligators'  pool  shoolj.' 
be  reputed  holy,  but  in  India  places  easily  acquire  sacred 
fame.  About  Peshawur  there  dwell  many  hUl-fanatics,  whosj 
sotp  religion  appears  to  consist  in  stalking  British  sentriea 
So  many  of  them  have  been  locked  up  in  the  Peshawur  jail 
that  it  has  become  a  holy  place,  and  men  are  said  to  steal  and 
riot  in  the  streets  of  the  bazar  in  order  that  they  may  be  coo?" 
signed  to  this  sacred  temple.  • 

The  nights  were  noisy  in  Kurrachee,  for  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan feast  of  the  Mohurrum  had  commenced,  and  my 
bungalow  was  close  to  the  lines  of  the  police,  who  are  mostly 
Belooch  Mohammedans,  Every  evening  at  dusk  fires  wei-e 
lighted  in  the  police-lines  and  the  bazar,  and  then  the  tpm- 
tomiug  gradually  increased  from  the  gentle  drone  of  the  d^ 
time  until  a  perfect  storm  of  "  tom-a-tom,  tomtom,  tom-a-tonVr 
tomtom,"  burst  from  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  cohtinac4j 
the  whole  night  long,  relieved  only  by  blasts  from  conoh-sheDs' 
and  shouts  of  "Shah  Hassan!  Shah  Hoosein  1  Wah  Allahl 
Wsh  Allah  1"  fts  the  perfoTin.«tB  Aance6.  TtMaA\hfc-ftwBi^|^|^ 
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heartily  wishod  niysolf  Id  the  Stitto  of  Bhawiilpore,  w!h 
there  is  a  license-tax  on  the  beatiug  of  drunia  at  feasts.  The 
first  night  of  the  festival  T  called  u]>  a  native  servant  who 
"  Bpoko  English  "  to  make  him  tjike  me  to  the  fires  and  ex- 
plrun  the  matter.  ITis  only  explanation  wns  a  oonUnual  rep- 
etition of  "Dat  Moliurrum,  Mohammedan  Chriatmas  Day," 
When  each  night,  about  dawn,  tlio  toratoming  died  away 
once  more,  the  ohokedars — or  night  watchmen — woke  np  from 
their  sound  sleep,  and  began  to  shout  "  Ha  ha  1"  into  every,- 
room  to  show  that  they  were  awake. 

The  chokedars  are  well-known  characters  in  every  Indian 
station :   always,  either  sleepy  and  useleas,  or  else  in  league 
with  the  thieves,  they  are  nevertheless  a  recogiiined  cltiss, 
and  are  everywhere  employed.      At  Rawul-pindee  and  Pe- 
fihnwnr  the  chokcdars  are  armed  with  guns,  and  it  is  said 
a  newly-arrived  Eugliali  officer  at  the  former  place  was  It 
returning  from  a  dinner-pai-ty  when  he  was  challenged  by  tfafl:, 
chokedar  of  the  first  house  he  had  to  po^s.     Kot  knowinS,- 
what  reply  to  make,  he  took  to  his  heels,  when  the  chokedas 
flred  at  him  as  he  ran.     The  shot  woke  all  the  chokedars  ot- 
the  parade,  and  the  unfortunate  officer  received  the  fire 
every  man  as  he  passed  along  to  his  bouse  at  the  farther 
of  the  lines,  which  he  reached,  however,  in  perfect  safety. 
has  been  suggrated  that,  for  tlie  purpose  of  excluding  aU 
tives  from  the  lines  at  night,  there  should  be  aasbibboleth 
standing  parole  of  some  word  which  no  native  can  pronoi 
The  word  suggested  is  "  Shoeburyness." 

Although  ohokedars  were  sUent  and  tomtomiug  subdued' 
during  the  day-time,  there  were  plenty  of  other  sounds.     Li*, 
ards  chirped  from  the  walls  of  my  room,  and  spaiTowa  twit- 
tered from  every  beam  and  rafter  of  the  roof.     Whei 
a  Kurrachee  friend  that  my  slippers,  my  brushes,  and 
dior's  writing-case  had  all  been  tiirown  by  me  on  to  the 
beam  during  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enem| 
ho  replied  that  for  his  piirt  he  paraded  his  drawing-room 
evy  morning  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  frequently 
into  the  rafters,  to  the  horror  of  his  wife. 

In  a  small  lateen-rigged  yacht  lent  us  by  a  fellow-travel 
from  Moidtan  some  of  us  visited  the  works  which  have  ' 
beea  in  progreas  for  the  improveiacnt  oi  iW  harbor  of^i 
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rachee,  and  which  form  tlic  sole  topio  of  con vctr alio n  among, 
the  residents  in  the  town.  The  works  have  for  object  the  re- 
moval of  the  bar  which  obstructs  the  entrance  to  the  harbofj 
with  a  view  to  permit  the  entry  of  larger  shiijs  than 
present  find  an  anchorage  at  Kurrachee. 

The  most  aerioua  question  under  discussion  is  that  of 
whether  the  bar  is  formed  by  the  Indus  silt  or  merely  by  lo- 
cal causes,  as,  if  the  former  supposition  is  correct,  the  ultimata 
dispositioQ  of  the  ten  thousnnd  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mud 
which  the  Indna  annually  brings  down  is  not  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  such  works  as  those  in  progress  at  Kurrachee,, 
When  a  thousand  sealed  bottles  were  lately  thrown  into  the 
Indus  for  it  to  be  seen  whether  they  would  reach  the  bar,  the 
result  of  the  "  great  bottle  trick,"  as  Kurrachee  people  caUed 
it,  was  that  ouly  one  bottle  reatihed  and  not  one  weathered  a 
point  six  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  harbor.  The  bar  la 
improving  every  year,  and  has  now  some  twenty  feet  of  water, 
BO  that  ships  of  1000  tons  can  enter  cxeept  in  the  monsoon, 
and  the  general  belief  of  engineers  ia  that  the  completion  of 
the  present  works  will  materially  increase  the  depth  of  wit- 
ter. 

The  question  of  this  bar  is  not  one  of  merely  bcal  interest ; 
&  smgle  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance 
of  Kurrachee,  Already  rising  at  an  impreoedented  pace,  hav- 
ing trebled  her  shipping  and  quadrupled  her  trade  in  ten  years, 
she  is  destined  to  make  still  greater  strides  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dus RMlway  is  completed;  and  finally — when  the  Persian 
Gulf  route  becomes- a  fact — to  be  the  greatest  of  the  ports  of 
India. 

That  a  railway  must  one  day  be  completed  from  Constan- 
tinople or  from  some  port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Bussorah 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  point  which  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 
From  Kurrachee  or  Bombay  to  London  by  the  Euphrates 
Valley  and  Constantinople  is  all  but  a  straight  line,  while  froia 
Bombay  to  London  by  Aden  and  Alexandria  is  a  wasteful 
ourve.  The  so-called  "  Overland  Route  "  is  half  as  long  again 
«  would  be  the  direct  line.  The  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  route 
has  neither  the  advantage  of  unbroken  sea  nor  of  unbroken  land 
transit;  the  direct  route  with  a  bridge  near  Constantinople 
be  extended  iato  &  i'dud.  load  fcom.  l&di&to  C«)«kia> 
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Kotterdam.  The  Tied  Sea  line  passes  along  the  shores  of  A 
bia,  where  there  is  comparatively  little  local  trade ;  the  Pern 
Gulf  route  would  develop  the  remarkable  wealth  of  Persia,  ai 
would  carry  to  Europe  alocal  commerce  already  great.  Atll 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gutf,  near  Cape  Mussendoom  o 
muz,  we  should  establish  a  free  port  on  the  plan  of  Singapoi 
In  1000  A.D.  the  spot  now  known  as  Ormuz  was  a  barren  re  * 
but  a  few  years  of  permanent  occupation  of  the  spot  as  a  fi 
port  changed  the  barren  islet  into  one  of  the  wealthiest  d 
in  the  world.  The  Red  Sea  route  crosses  Egypt,  the  d 
route  crosses  Turkey ;  and  it  can  not  bo  too  strongly  nr 
that  in  war-time  "  Egypt "  means  Russia  or  Prance,  w' 
"Turkey"  means  Great  Britain, 

In  any  scheme  of  a  Constantinople  and  Gulf  railroad  £ 
rachee  would  play  a  leading  part.  Not  only  the  wheat  tt 
the  cotton  of  the  Punjaub  and  of  the  then  irrigated  Sdnd 
but  the  trade  of  CentraJ  Asia,  would  flow  down  the  Indns,  a 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  believe  that  the  silks  of  Chins,  ^ 
teas  of  Northern  India,  and  the  siiawls  of  Cashmere  will  I 
of  them  one  day  find  in  Knrrachee  their  chief  port. 
earUest  known  overland  route  was  that  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
Chinese  ships  traded  to  Orm.uz  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  ceBf 
tnries,  bringing  silk  andiron,  and  it  maybe  doubted  idieth* 
any  of  the  Russian  routes  will  be  able  to  compete  with  tf 
more  ancient  Euphrates  Valley  line  of  trade.  Shorter,  pU 
ing  through  countries  well  known  and  comparatively  civiluB 
admitting  at  ouce  of  the  use  of  land  and  water  transport  h" 
by  side,  it  is  far  superior  in  commercial  and  political  advM 
tages  to  any  of  the  RusBian  desert  roads.  A  route  throug 
Upper  Persia  has  been  proposed,  but  merohanta  of  experien 
will  tell  you  that  greater  facilities  for  trade  are  extendedl 
Europeans  in  even  the  "  closed  "  ports  of  China  than  u 
the  coasts  of  Persia,  and  the  prospect  of  the  freedom  of  trai 
upon  a  Persian  railroad  would  be  but  a  bad  one, : 
feared. 

The  return  of  trade  to  the  Gulf  route  will  revive  the  glo| 
of  many  fallen  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Ormuz  and  J 
ocb,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, bave  a  sfetooA  biatocy  before  ths; 
Crete,  ifrindisi,  and  Venice  "w\\\  each  citi\.*m  a,  tciuotA  cA.^ 
Mideat  iame.     Alexsuidex  ot  5fiaae4Qii.  'saa  ■&»■  &k*-5; 
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ioh  a  ecientifio  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Gnlf  route,  but 
3  hitherto  drawn  hut  Uttio  profit  from  the  lesson  con- 
lined  in  his  commiaaion  to  Keurchua  to  suney  the  coast  from 
B  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  The  advant^e  to  he  gained 
wn  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Constantinople  to 
i  Persian  Gulf  ivill  not  fall  oiJy  to  the  share  of  India  and 
treat  Britain.  Holland  and  Belgium  are,  in  proportion  to 
"sir  wealth,  at  least  as  greatly  iuterested  in  ttie  Euphrates 
nte  as  are  we  oarsolves,  and  should  join  us  in  its  cooBtruc- 
jn.  The  Dutuh  trade  with  Java  would  be  largely  benefited, 
id  Dutch  porta  would  become  tho  shipping-places  for  East 
D  merchandise  on  its  way  to  England  and  North-eastern 
merica,  while  to  the  cheap  manufactures  of  JAbge,  India, 
liina,  and  Central  Asia  would  afford  the  best  of  markets, 

■  the  line  were  a  double  one  to  the  west  and  north  of  Aleppo, 
"eltranch  running  to  CoustaJitinople  and  the  other  to  the 

sditerranean  at  Scanderoon,  the  whole  of  Europe  would  ben- 

t  by  the  Persian  trade,  and,  m  gaining  the  Persian  trade, 
Otild  gain  also  the  power  of  protecting  Persia  against  Kuasia, 
id  of  thus  preventing  tho  dominance  of  a  crushing  despotiam 
loughout  the  Eastern  world.     In  a  thousand  ways,  however, 

i  advantages  of  the  line  to  all  Europe  are  so  plainly  mani- 
■t  that  the  only  question  worth  diwci:sai  ig  is  the  nature  of 

B  difficultiea  that  hinder  its  completion. 

The  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  the  Gulf  route  are  political 

1  financial,  and  both  have  been  exaggerated  without  limit. 

e  project  for  a  railway  from  Constantinople  to  the  Persian 
hlf  has  been  compared  to  that  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 

d  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.     In  1858  the  Amei-icau 

>  was  looked  on  as  a  mere  speculator's  dream,  while  the 
nphrates  Railway  was  to  bo  commenced  at  once:  ten  years 
ive  passed,  and  the  Pacific  Railway  is  a  fact,  while  the  Indian 

B  has  been  forgotten. 

■  It  ia  not  that  the  making  of  the  Euphrates  line  is  a  more 
iffioult  matter  than  that  of  crossing  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
k>untains.  The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  is 
JOO  miles,  and  that  from  Constantinople  to  BusBorah  ia  but 
too  inJIe.s,-  or  from  Scanderoon  to  BnssotaV  oi-i^  "^W  ■K&.tt^. 

n  London  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  so  Im:  aa  tca-nv^e^^ 
ft-to  8an  Framdsco.     The  Amfriw^  ^tTj^^^taAXp  bw:^^^ 
Y 
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great  eoowy  uliaitis  nnd  a  waterless  tract  of  considera^'' 
width  :  the  Indian  route  croBees  no  passea  bo  lofty  as  those  <rf 
the  Rocky  Mountains  or  so  difficult  as  those  of  the  Sierra  NevB- 
da,  and  is  wtJl  watered  in  its  whole  length.  On  the  America 
line  there  is  little  coal,  if  any,  while  the  Enphrates  route  woold 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  coal  from  the  neighhorhood  at 
Bagdad.  When  the  American  line  was  commenced  the  pr» 
posed  track  lay  aorosB  unknown  wilds :  the  Constantiuo^A 
and  Persian  Gulf  route  passes  through  venerable  towns,  tbe 
most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  the  route  it 
self  ia  the  oldest  known  highway  of  trade.  The  chief  of  tH 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Indian  line  which  is  wanting 
in  America  is  the  presence  of  ample  labor  on  all  parts  of  the 
road.  Steamers  are  already  running  from  Bombay  and  Ki 
rachee  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  others  on  the  Tigris  and  a 
tion  of  the  Euphrates ;  thei-e  is  a  much-used  rood  from 
dad  to  Aleppo,  and  a  Turkish  military  road  from  Aleppo 
Constantinople,  to  which  city  a  direct  railroad  wiH  eoon 
opened;  aud  a. telegraph  Ibe  belonging  to  an  English 
pany  already  crosses  Asian  Turkey  from  end  to  end.  "Ni 
withstanding  the  facilities,  the  Euphrates  Railway  is  still: 
project,  while  the  Atlantic  mid  Pacific  line  will  be  opened  ' 
1870. 

Were  the  financial  difficulties  those  which  the  sappoi 
of  the  line  have  in  reality  to  meet,  it  might  be  urged 
there  will  be  a  great  local  traffic  between  Bussorah,  B^i 
and  Aleppo,  and  from  all  these  cities  to  the  sea,  and  that 
Government  mail  subsidies  will  be  huge,  and  the  Indian  tradflf, 
even  in  the  worst  of  years,  considerable.  "Were  the  indifEen 
ence  of  Belgium,  Germany,  aud  Holland  such  that  they  sfaoidd 
refuse  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  the  line,  its  importance 
would  amply  warrant  a  moderate  addition  to  the  debt  of  India. 
The  real  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered  are  polit- 
ical rather  than  financial ;  the  covert  opposition  of  France  and 
Egypt  is  not  less  powerful  for  evil  than  is  the  open  hostility 
of  Russia.  Happily  for  India,  however,  the  territories  of  our 
ally  Turkey  extend  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  it  must  be  remeut' 
bered  that  for  railway  purposes  IvuVibVi  Tcie.,H-we  so  ^leaae,  I 
IS  equiyalent  to  Englisli  luVe.  K.s  \t\ia.-5^T&,-G<a  «iBCTfeT»s»r 
tree  are  needed  to  advance,  out  liae,\wX.w«t%'-«.tiitaM«^ 
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vaoh  intervention  ae  might  be  necesBary  to  secure  tlie  safety 
of  the  great  highway  for  Eastern  trade  with  Europe  would 
Tje  defensible  were  it  exerted  toward  a  purely  iniJepeadent 
Government. 

The  pressure  to  be  put  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte  must  be 
direct  and  govemraeBtal.  For  a  private  company  to  conduct 
a  great  enterprise  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries is  always  difficult ;  but  when  the  matter  is  political  in 
Ha  nature,  or,  if  commercial,  at  least  hindered  on  political 
grounds,  a  private  company  is  powerless.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
practice  of  Eastern  Governments  to  grant  concessions  of  im- 
portant works  which  they  can  not  openly  oppose,  but  which  in 
truth  they  wish  to  hinder,  to  companies  so  formed  as  to  be 
incapable  of  proceeding  with  the  undertaking.  When  others 
^>I>ly,  the  Government  answers  them  that  nothing  further  can 
be  done;  "the  conceBsion  is  already  granted." 

Whatever  steps  are  taken,  a  bold  front  is  needed.  It  might 
■  even  be  advisable  that  we  should  declare  that  the  Euphrates 
Valley  railway  through  the  Turkish  territoiy  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Scanderoon  through  Al^po  to  Bagdad  and  Bub< 
Borah,  and  sufficient  military  posts  to  insure  its  security  in 
-  time  of  war,  are  necessary  to  our  tenure  of  India,  and  that  we 
ebould  call  upon  Turkey  to  grant  us  permission  to  commence 
our  work  on  pain  of  the  withdrawal  of  our  protection. 

Our  general  principle  of  non-interference  is  always  liable  to 
he  set  aside  on  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  necessity  for 
intervention  than  for  adherence  to  our  golden  rule,  and  it  may 
be  contended  that  sufficient  proof  has  been  shown  in  the  pre*-'  [ 
ent  instance.  Whether  public  action  is  to  be  taken,  or  the 
matter  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  it  is  hard  to  resist  thai 
DODolDBion  that  the  direct  route  to  India  Ib  one  of  the  moat 
pressing  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 

When,  in  company  with  my  fellow-passengers  from  Moul-  | 
tan,  I  left  Knrrachee  for  Bombay,  we  had  on  board  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Scinde,  who  was  on  his  way  to  take  his  seat  , 
taa  a  member  of  Council  at  Bombay.     A  number  of  the  lead- 
'  ing  men  of  Scinde  came  on  board  to  bid  farewell  to  him  be- 
fore be  sailed,  and  among  them  the  roysi  \>TO\\i«Ta  -^VqiVna 
■  axinesation  oi  the  country,  wou\&.  Ve  "Ctie  ■ca-s^^'^ 
'^nteera  at  this  moment. 
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Nothmg  that  I  liad  seen  in  India,  even  at  UmritBiir,  enr- 
passed  in  glittering  pomp  the  caps  and  baldricks  of  these  Seio- 
dee  chieftains ;  neither  could  any  thing  be  stranger  than  then 
dress.  One  had  on  a  silk  coat  of  pale  green  shot  with  yellow, 
satin  trowsers,  and  velvet  slippers  with  curled  peaks ;  aiioiha 
wore  a  jacket  of  dark  ainber  with  flowers  in  white  lace, 
third  was  clothed  in  a  cloth  of  crimson  striped  with  amber; 
and  the  Ameer  himself  was  wearing  a  tunic  of  scarlet  sSk  unff 
gold  and  a  scarf  of  pni-ple  gauze.  All  wore  the  strange-shaped 
Scindian  hat;  all  had  jewelled  dirka, with  curiously- wrought 
scabbards  to  hold  their  swords,  and  gorgeously-embroidered 
baldricks  to  support  them.  The  sight,  however,  of  no  nuinbrf 
of  sapphires,  turquoises,  and  gold  clothes  could  have  reoo* 
ciled  me  to  a  longer  detention  in  Kurrachee ;  so  I  rejoicrf 
when  our  bespangled  friends  disappeared  over  the  ship's  side 
to  the  sound  of  the  Lascars'  anchor-trijiping  chorus,  and  left 
the  deck  to  the  "  proconsul "  and  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Ckossinq  the  months  of  the  Gidfs  of  Cutch  and  Can 
we  reached  Bombay  in  little  more  than  two  days  from  Ku^■ 
rachee;  but  as  we  rounded  Colaba  Point  and  entered  the  lla^j 
bor  the  setting  sun  was  lighting  up  the  distant  r^ges  of  tl» 
Western  Ghauts,  and  by  the  time  we  had  dropped  anchor  iH 
was  dark,  so  I  slept  on  board. 

I  woke  to  find  the  day  breaking  over  the  peaked  mouuB 
ains  of  the  Deccan,  and  revealing  the  wooded  summits  of  d ' 
islanda,  while  a  light  land-breeze  rippled  the  surface  of  U 
water,  and  the  bay  was  alive  with  the  bright  lateen  swls  0 
the  native  cotton-boats.  The  many  woods  com.ing  down  & 
rich  green  masses  into  the  sea  itself  lent  a  singular  softnai 
to  the  view,  and  the  harbor  echoed  with  the  capstan-songs  0 
all  nations,  fi-om  the  Ameriean  to  the  Beloochee,  from  t' 
Swedish  to  the  Greek. 

TTie  vegetation  that  swrrovmSs  'i\icVaT\iOT,'&M)'M^AhaoV 

mass  of  green  is  broken  here  ani  ftiCTe  Vi'j  'sfea  ccwsismq  q 

t  of  tfie  "  gold  mobur  '*  t,Tee6,T:eBemWias\.'&W.  tA.gi«jte«maj 
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le  is'  rather  tropical  than  Indiaa,  but  there  is  nothing  trop- 
Jpal  and  little  that  is  Eastern  iu  the  bustle  of  the  bay.  The 
£nea  of  huge  steamers,  and  forests  of  masts  backed  by  the 
Btill  more  crowded  field  of  roofs  and  towere,  impress  you  with 
■a  sense  of  wealth  and  worldliness  from  which  you  gladly  seek 
relief  by  taming  toward  the  misty  beauty  of  the  mountain 
Islands  and  the  Western  Ghauts.  Were  the  harbor  smaller 
It  would  be  lovely;  as  it  is,  the  distances  are  over-great. 
.  Notwithstanding  its  vast  trade,  Bombay  for  purposes  of 
defense  is  singularly  weak.  The  absence  of  batteries  from 
(he  entrance  to  so  great  a  trading-port  strikes  eyes  that  have 
Been  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  the  marks  on  the  seit- 
WaU  of  Bombay  Castle  of  the  cannon-balls  of  the  African  ad- 
nirak  of  the  Mogul  should  be  a  warning  to  the  Bombay  raer- 
^dants  to  fortify  their  port  against  attacks  by  sea,  but  act  as 
a  reminder  to  the  traveller  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
Kurrachee  is  a  better  harbor  than  Bombay,  the  approach  to 
which  can  easily  be  cut  off,  and  its  people  starved.  One  ad- 
vantage, however,  ot  the  erection  of  batteries  at  the  harbor's 
tDouth  would  be,  that  the  present  fort  might  be  puUed  down, 
onlesB  it  were  thought  advisable  to  retain  it  for  the  protection 
*f  the  Europeans  against  riots,  and  that  in  any  case  the  broad 
ypace  of  cleared  ground  whieh  now  cuts  the  town  in  half 
laight  be  partly  built  on. 

The  present  remarkable  prosperity  of  Bombay  is  the  result 
flf  the  late  increase  in  the  cotton-trade,  to  the  sudden  decline 
of  which,  in  1865  and  1866,  has  also  been  attributed  the  ruin 
flhat  fell  upon  the  city  in  the  last-named  year.  The  panic, 
from  which  Bombay  has  now  so  far  recovered  that  it  can  no 

rbnger  be  said  that  she  has  "  not  one  merchant  solvent,"  was 
^iefly  a  reaction  from  a  speculation-madness,  in  which  the 
res  in  a  land  reclamation  company  which  never  coimnenoed 
operations  once  touched  a  thousand  per  cent.,  but  was  in- 
lensified  by  the  passage  of  the  English  panic-wave  of  1866 
tcroBS  India  and  rotmd  the  world. 

,    Not  even  in  Mississippi  is  cotton  more  completely  king 
ihan  in  Bombay.     Cotton  baa  collected  the  hundred  steamers     1 
^d  the  thousands  of  native  boats  that  ate  atvcboteA.^i^-^^^'ft- 
t^e  Apollo  Bunder  and  Mazagon;  cotton 'Vias  \>a-i.\.  •ORe  ^sas- 
ypw  and  storee  of  acven  and  eight  sto-dea  V\^  '■>  gaw>v-^^a^ 
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furnished  the  villas  on  Mulabar  HIU,  thai  resemble  the  New 
Yorkers'  cottages  on  Staten  Island. 

The  expert  of  cotton  from  India  rose  from  five  milliona' 
worth  in  1859  to  thirty-eight  millions'  worth  in  1864,  and  tha 
total  exports  of  Bombay  increased  in  the  same  proportion^ 
while  the  popnlation  of  the  city  rose  from  400,000  to  1,000,000. 
We  ai'e  accustomed  to  look  at  the  East  as  standing  still,  but 
Chicago  itaclf  never  took  a  grander  leap  than  did  Bombay 
between  1860  and  1864,  The  rebellion  in  America  gave  tlu 
impetus,  bnt  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  prosperity;  and 
the  Indian  cotton-trade,  tliough  checked  by  the  peace,  is  not 
destroyed.  Cotton  and  jute  are  not  the  only  Indian  raw  prod»'' 
ucts  the  export  of  which  has  increased  anddonly  of  late.  Ths 
export  of  wool  increased  twentyfold,  of  tobacco  threefold; 
of  coifee  sevenfold  in  the  last  six  yeara ;  and  tlie  export  (A 
Indian  tea  increased  in  five  years  from  nothing  to  three  or 
four  hundred  thonsand  pounds.  The  old  Indian  exports^ 
those  which  we  associate  with  the  term  "  Eastern  trade,"  aie , 
standing  still,  while  the  raw  produce  trade  is  thus  increadngt, 
apices,  elephants'  teeth,  pearia,  jewels,  bandanas,  shellac,  6Me^, 
and  gum  are  all  decreasing,  although  the  total  exports  of  tlw 
country  have  trebled  in  five  years. 

India  needs  but  railroads  to  enable  her  to  compete  a 
fully  with  America  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  the  develop' 
meat  of  the  one  raw  product  will  open  out  her  hitherto  un- 
known resources. 

While  staying  at  one  of  the  great  merchant-hotises  inthft, 
fort  I  was  able  to  see  that  tiie  commerce  of  Bombay  has  not 
grown  up  of  itself.  With  some  experienoe  among  hard  work-ij 
ers  in  the  English  towns,  I  waa  nevertheless  astonished  at  fb^ 
work  got  through  by  senior  clerks  and  junior  pai-tnere  at 
Bombay.  Although  at  first  led  away  by  the  idea  that  men 
who  wear  white  linen  suits  all  day,  and  smoke  in  rocking-' 
chairs  upon  the  balcony  for  an  hour  after  breakfast,  can  nrt, 
be  said  to  get  througli  much  work,  I  soon  found  that  men  iit 
merchants'  houses  at  Bombay  work  harder  than  they  wonlj. 
be  likely  to  do  at  home.  Their  day  begins  at  6  a.m.,  and,  at 
a  rale,  they  work  from  tben  tiW.  iiniiftt  kl  %  at  «  ^.m.,  takii:^ 
«i  hour  iov  breakfast,  and  two  ioT  tiffm.  ^^  a'ui.-^  %.\.^««dv*J 
Waa   daring   the  hotteet  iortmg\it  in  iii«i  ■je.'a-^,  *sv?v  \^ 
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bours*  work  in  the  day,  witli  the  thermometer  never  under 
90°  all  the  night,  is  an  exhaustijig  life.  Eugliahmen  could 
not  long  survive  the  work,  but  the  Bombay  merchants  are  all 
Scotch.  In  British  settlements,  from  Canada  to  Ceylon,  from 
Z>unedin  to  Bombay,  for  every  Englishman  that  you  meet 
who  baa  worked  himself  up  to  wealth  from  small  beginnings 
.Without  external  aid  you  find  ten  Scotchmen.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  Scotland  has  not  become  the  popular  name  for 
Xfae  United  Kingdom. 

Bombay  life  is  not  without  its  compensation.    It  is  not  al- 
<raya  May  or  June,  and  fi'om  November  to  Marcb  the  climate 
la  all  but  perfect.    Even  in  the  hottest  weather  the  BycuUa 
fUliib  is  cool,  and  Mahabaleswar  is  close  at  hand,  for  short  ex- 
iraions,  whenever  the  time  is  found ;  while  the  Bombay  man- 
[O  is  a  fruit  which  ma.y  bear  comparison  with  the  peaches  of 
ialt  Lake  City  or  the  melons  of  San  Francisco.     The  Bom- 
Bay  merchants  have  not  time,  indeed,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
(beir  city,  any  more  than  Londoners  have  to  visit  Westmin- 
Abbey  or  explore  the  Tower;  and  as  for  "  tropical  indo- 
s,"  or  "  Anglo-Indian  lusnry,"  the  ball-dogs  are  the  only 
ITS  of  the  English  community  in  India  who  can  dis- 
bover  any  thing  bat  half-concealed  hardships  in  the  life.     Each 
log  has  his  sei-vant  to  attend  to  all  his  wants,  and,  knowing 
'lis,  the  cunning  brute  always  makes  the  boy  carry  him  up 
le  long  flights  of  stairs  that  lead  to  the  private  rooms  over 
le  merchants'  houses  in  the  fort. 
Bombay  bazar  is  the  gayest  of  gay  scenes.     Besides  the 
jrdinary  crowd   of   any  "  native  town "  there  are   solemn 
l&ios,  copper-coloi'ed    Jews,   white-coated   Portuguese,  Per- 
Ems,  Arabs,  Catholic  prieste,  bespangled  nautch  girls,  and 
■inning  Seedees.     The  Parseea  are  strongest  of  all  the  mer- 
Jiant  peoples  of  Bombay  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
■ealth.     Among  the  shop-keepers  of  their  race  there  is  an 
irea--prominence  of  trade  shrewdness  in  the  expression  of  the 
ice  and  in  the  shape  even  of  the  head.     The  Louvre  bust  of 
liohelien,in  which  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  wheedier,  is  a  cora- 
lon  type  in  the  Parsee  shops  of  the  Bombay  bazar.     The 
■arsee  people,  however,  whatever  tbeir  \ooVft,  axe  "wrt,  o^ir^  '^ 
igleto  poasessiou  oi  Bombay,  bv\t  ate  tlve  (laTV-^Kom.^ '^^ 
"  '  iFB  ahaii  iave  to  intrast  the  l&tge&t  dnase  «v  "S&e 
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generation  of  the  East.  TnuUiig  as  they  do  m  every  city  bft 
tween  Gallo  and  Astrakan,  but  everywhei'e  attached  U>  th^ 
Euglisli  rule,  they  benr  to  ub  the  relative  position  tliat  t""* 
Greeks  occupy  toward  Ruijsia. 

Both  in  religion  and  in  education  the  Parsees  are,  as  a  conks' 
rauuity,  far  in  advance  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans  and  of 
the  Hindoos.  Their  creed  has  become  a  pure  deiam,  in  whiiA; 
God's  works  are  worshiped  as  the  manifestations  or  visiblK 
rcpresontativea  of  Gtod  on  earth,  fire,  the  sun  and  the  sel 
taldng  the  first  places;  although  in  the  climate  of  Bombaj 
prayers  to  the  snn  must  be  made  up  of  more  eupplicatiom 
than  thanksgivings.  The  Parsee  men  are  soundly  taught,Mif 
there  is  not  a  psnper  in  the  whole  tribe.  In  the  education  an|i 
elevation  of  women  no  Eastern  race  has  aa  yet  done  muc^ 
but  the  Paraees  have  done  the  most  and  have  paved  the  w 
for  further  progress. 

In  the  matter  of  the  seclusion  of  women,  the  Parsee  n 
raent  has  had  some  effect  even  upon  others  Uian  Parseos,  i 
the  Hindooa  of  Bombay  city  stand  far  before  even  tliose  0 
Calcutta  in  the  eameHtnesa  and  suceesa  of  their  endeavors  tt 
promote  the  moi-al  elevation  ui  women.  Nothing  can  be  d 
toward  the  regeneration  of  India  so  long  aa  the  women  of  ll 
claBsea  remain  in  tboir  present  degradation ;  and  althon^ 
many  native  gentlemen  in  Bombay  already  recognize  the  h  ' 
and  act  upon  it,  progress  is  slow,  since  there  is  no  basts  u] 
which  to  begin.  The  Hindoos  will  not  send  their  wives  t 
schools  where  there  are  European  lady  teachers  for  fear  q 
proselytism  taking  place,  and  native  women  teachers  are  n 
yet  to  be  found ;  hence  all  teaching  must  needs  be  left  t 
men.  Nothing,  moreover,  can  be  done  with  female  childrB 
in  Western  India,  where  girls  are  married  at  from  five  to 
twelve  years  old. 

I  had  not  been  two  days  in  Bombay  when  a  placard  caught 

my  eye,  announcing  a  performance  at  the  tlieatre  of  "  RameO 

and  Juliet,  in  the  Maratta  tongue;"  but  the  play  had  i  ^^ 

Friar  Lawrence,  no  apothecary,  and  no  nurse ;  it  was  notiiin| 

but  a  simple  Maratta  love-tale,  followed  by  some  religion 

f       tableaux.     In  the  first  piece  an  ETi^Wstmiwa  vfaa  introdnoet 

I   and  represented  as  kicking  every  na.W'je  \fe*\.  iif'sws&.'Ss 

Wppitb  the  BXoiamMion  oi  "  Daiiwiei  iao^-"  a-'^  a^iivtr 
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<M  -whicli  the  whole  house  laughed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
ttda  portion  of  the  play  was  "  founded  upon  fact."  On  my 
%ayhome  through  the  Dative  town  at  night  I  came  on  a  mar- 
riage procession  better  than  any  that  I  had  seen,  A  band  of 
fifers  were  screaming  the  most  piercing  of  notes  in  front  of 
.Ui  illnminated  house,  at  whith  the  horsemen  and  carriages 
Were  just  arriving,  both  men  and  women  clothed  in  jeweDed 
>bbes  and  silks  of  a  hundred  colors,  that  flashed  and  glittered 
ia  the  blaze  of  the  red  torches.  The  procession,  like  the 
greater  number  of  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  Bombay, 
Was  conducted  by  Parsees  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  one 
of  their  own  people :  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  night-mar' 
liages  were  forced  upon  the  Parsees  by  the  Hindoos,  and  one  of 
iie  conditions  upon  which  the  Parsees  were  received  into  India 
9&B,  that  their  marriage  processions  should  take  phice  at  night. 
The  Caves  of  Elephanta  have  been  many  times  described. 
Ite  grandest  sight  of  India,  after  the  Taj,  is  the  three-faced 
fcnst  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  or  God  in  his  threefold  character 
M  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer.  No  Grecian  sculpture 
fiiat  I  have  seen  so  well  conveys  the  idea  of  Godhead.  The 
Sireeks  could  idealize  man,  the  Itahans  can  paint  the  saint, 
mt  the  builders  of  Elephanta  had  the  power  of  executing  the 
^hest  ideal  of  a  pagan  god.  The  repose  which  distinguishea 
lie  heads  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  is  not  the  meditation 
it  the  saint,  but  the  calm  of  unbounded  power;  and  the  De- 
ftroyer's  head  portends  not  destniction  so  much  as  annihila- 
BoD  to  the  world.  The  central  head  is,  in  its  mysterious  so- 
fannity,  that  which  the  Sphinx  should  be  and  is  not ;  but  one 
Bttribute  alone  is  common  lo  the  expression  of  all  thi-ee  faces — 
be  presence  of  the  Inscrutable. 


CHAPTER  SVin. 

THE    MOHURRCM. 


Although  Poonah  is  the  ancient  Maratta  capital  and  a 
filoroughly  Hindoo  city,  it  is  fanaed  throughout  India  for  the 
tptendor  with  wbicb  its  people  celebiate  \he  "^ciUMKKis&asi. 
Woiarrain,  so  I  timed  my  visit  in  auch  a  ■way  a.^  V)  TewSa.  "^^ 
^1  upop  the  day  of  the  "  taboot  proceasvoa?'  ■ 
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The  ascent  from  the  Konkan,  or  flat  country  of  Bombay, 
by  the  Western  Ghauts  to  the  table-Iaad  of  the  Deocan,  known 
as  the  Bhore  Ghaut  inclme,  iu  which  tlio  railway  rises  from 
the  plain  2000  feet  into  the  Decoan,  by  a  series  of  steps  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  is  far  more  striking  as  an  engineering 
work  than  the  passage  of  the  AUeghanics  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  track,  and  as  much  inferior  to  the  Sierra  Nevadi 
railway  works.  The  views  from  the  carriage  windows  are 
singularly  like  those  in  the  Katluganava  Pass  between  Co- 
lumbo  and  Kandy ;  in  fact,  the  Western  Ghauta  are  of  Ihe 
same  character  as  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  tbe  hills  being  at 
moat  invariably  flat-topped  or  else  rent  by  volcanic  action  ii 
great  pinnacles  and  needle  peaks. 

Tlie  rainy  season  hud  not  commenced,  and  the  vegetation 
that  gives  the  Ghauta  their  charm  was  wanting,  although  ibl 
"  mango  showers"  were  beginning,  and  spiders  and  other 
sects,  unseen  during  the  hot  weather,  were  creeping  into  1 
houses  to  seek  shelter  from  the  rains.  One  of  the  early 
ellers  to  the  Deccan  told  tbe  good  folks  at  home  that  after  t 
rains  the  spiders'  webs  were  so  thickly  laced  across  the  jn 
gle  that  the  natives  of  the  country  were  in  the  habit  of  hirii  _^^ 
elephants  to  walk  before  them  and  force  a  passage!  At  ti), 
time  of  my  visit  neither  webs  nor  jungle  were  to  be  seen,  ai 
the  spiders  were  very  harmless-looking  fellows.  One  effe 
of  the  approaching  monsoon  was  visible  from  the  summit 
the  Ghaut,  for  the  bases  of  the  mountains  were  liid  by  ll 
low  clouds  that  foretell  the  coming  rains.  The  inclines  a 
held  to  be  unsafe  during  the  monsoon,  but  they  are  not  so  bi 
as  the  Kotree  and  Knrrachee  lifte,  which  runs  only  "  weathfl 
permitting,"  and  is  rendered  useless  by  two  honrs'  rain — a  bi 
which,  luckily  for  the  shareholders,  occurs  only  about  once  L 
every  seven  years.  On  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  on  the  contrary,  221 
inches  in  four  months  is  not  unusual,  and  "  the  rains"  he* 
take  the  place  of  the  avalanche  of  colder  ranges,  and  car^ 
away  bridges,  lines,  and  trains  themselves ;  but  in  the  di; 
season  there  is  a  want  of  the  visible  presence  of  diffi< 
overcome,  which  detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  line. 
At  daybreak  at  Poonab  lihe  toTO.\.(!-mia^,-«W,li.had 
ipitftout  intermission  tbrongb.  ft\e  Xfeis.  S^'ii^  Wft\., -iwsiKi, Vi 
madden  end,  and  the  police  aad  "fiOTo^ftaa  vow&K«M^>) 
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to  marshal  the  procession  of  the  taboots,  or  shrines,  in  the 
bazar. 

A  proclamation  in  EngUsh  and  Maratta  n-aa  posted  on  the 
•swalia,  announcing  the  order  of  the  procession  and  the  rules  to 
fbe  enforced.  The  orders  were,  that  the  procession  to  the 
»iver  waa  to  commence  at  7  a.m.  and  to  end  at  11  a.si.,  and 
tomtoming,  except  during  those  hours,  would  not  be  al- 
ilowed.  The  taboots  oi  the  light  cavaUy,  of  three  regiments 
of  native  infantry,  and  of  the  followers  of  three  English  regi- 
tmenta  of  the  hue,  and  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  were,  how- 
Aver,  to  start  at  six  o'clock :  the  order  of  precedence  among 
rtfae  cantonment  or  regimental  taboots  was  carefully  laid  down, 
id  the  carrying  of  arms  forbidden. 

When  I  reached  the  bazar,  I  found  the  native  pohce  were 
orking  in  vain  in  trying  to  force  into  line  a  vast  throng  of 
mnermen,  drummers,  and  saints  who  surrounded  the  varioua 
[boots  or  models  of  the  house  of  Ali  and  Fatima  where  their 
ms  Hassan  and  Hoosein  were  bom.  Some  of  the  shrines 
ere  of  the  size  and  make  of  the  dolls'-housea  of  our  English 
lUdren,  others  in  their  height  and  gorgeonsness  resembled 
be  most  successful  of  our  burlesques  upon  Guy  Fawkea : 
ime  were  borne  on  litters  by  four  men,  others  mounted  on 
Ight  carts  and  drawn  by  bullocks,  while  the  gigantic  taboot 
"  the  Third  Cavalry  required  six  buffaloes  for  its  transport 
the  river.  Many  privates  of  our  native  infantry  regiments 
id  joined  the  procession  in  uniform,  and  it  was  as  strange  to 
B  to  see  privates  in  our  service  engaged  in  howling  round  a 
irt  of  Maypole,  and  accompanying  their  yells  with  the  toni- 
m,  as  it  must  liave  been  to  the  English  in  Lucknow  in  1867 
hear  the  bands  of  the  rebel  regiments  playing  "  Cheer, 
lys,  cheer." 

Some  of  the  troops  in  Poonah  were  kept  within  their  lines 
a  day,  to  be  rea<ly  to  suppress  disturbances  caused  by  the 
tfbslem  fanatics,  who,  excited  by  the  Mohurrum,  often  run 
Hnack  among  their  Hindoo  neighbors.  In  old  times  quarrels 
letween  the  Sonnites  and  Shiites,  or  orthodox  and  dissenting 
~UBsnlmans,  used  to  be  added  to  those  between  Mohammedans 
bd  Hindoos  at  the  season  of  the  MohurrniiijWt  ftT-CK.ijX.w^w 
Afghan  border  these  fends  have  a\lWt<\!ve&  oxA  ■&•=.-«. 
It  the  head  oi  the  prooesuon  matched  a  ^"S*  **^  "^^ 


-ye^ 
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producing  Bounds  of  which  no  Highland  regiment  would  ha^ft 
felt  ashamed,  followed  by  long-bearded,  turban-wearing  1' 
rattaa,  on  foot  and  horseback,  Burrounding  an  immense  pagodto 
shaped  taboot  placed  on  a  cart  and  drawn  by  buUoclcs ;  bo^f 
swin^ng  incense  walked  before  and  followed,  and  I  remarked! 
a  gigantic  cross — a  loan,  no  doubt,  from  the  Jesuit  Coliegw 
for  this  Mohammedan  festivity.  After  each  taboot  thew 
camo  a  band  of  Hindoo  "tigers,"  men  painted  in  thoroagS 
imitation  of  the  jungle  king,  and  w^earing  tiger  ears  and  tailati 
Somotiraea,  instead  of  tigers,  we  had  men  painted  in  tho  colon 
worn  by  "  sprites  "  in  an  English  pantomime,  and  all — 
and  tigers — danced  in  the  fashion  of  the  mediieval  mu 
Behind  the  tigers  and  buffoons  there  followed  women  walking 
in  theii"  richest  dress.  The  nautcb  girls  of  Poouah  are  repntei 
the  best  in  all  the  East,  but  the  monotonous  Bombay  nauh^ 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Cashmere  nautch  of  Lahore.  ■ 

Some  taboots  wore  guarded  on  either  side  by  sheiks  o 
horseback,  wearing  turbans  of  tho  honorable  green  which  d« 
notes  direct  descent  from  the  Prophet,  though  the  genealog] 
is  sometimes  doubtful,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Angel  Gabiie^ 
who,  accordbig  to  Mohammedan  writers,  wears  a  green  t 
ban,  being  an  "  honorary  "  descendant  of  Mohammed. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  tlironged  the  road  dovB 
which  the  taboots  were  forced  to  pass,  or  sat  in  the  shade  o 
the  peepul  trees  until  the  taboot  of  their  family  < 
came  up,  and  then  followed  it,  dancing  and  tomtom-b 
like  the  rest. 

Poonah  is  famed  for  the  grace  of  its  women  and  the  ek 
ganceof  their  gait.  In  tiio  hot  weather  the  saree  is  the  sole  gai 
ment  of  the  Hindoo  women,  and  leflds  grace  to  the  form  wit! 
out  concealing  the  outlines  of  the  trank  or  the  comely  shape 
of  the  well-turned  limbs.  The  saree  is  eight  yards  long,  bid 
of  such  soft  thin  texture  that  it  makes  no  show  upon  the  p 
son.  It  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  strength  of  Hindooi 
habits  that  at  this  Mohammedan  festival  the  MohammedsB 
women  should  all  be  wearing  tho  long  seamiess  saree  of  t 
conquered  Hindoos. 

Tn  the  JMohurri\m  proceBSWTi  al'PoOTish'i!i\ext 
disfincd'vely  Mohammedan.  "Hiw4ooa\omftA.w 
•Od .  "Portngnese,"  or  descendawts  o^  *vfc  Aa.-fls 
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stad  native  ChiistianB  who  at  the  time  of  the  Portngaese  oo- 
lenpation  of  Sarat  assumed  higb-BOunding  names  and  titles, 
end  now  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towna 
the  Bombay  Presidenoy.  The  temptation  of  a  ten  days' 
.faoliday  is  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  the  prejudices  of  even 
the  Christiana  or  Hindoos. 

The  procesBion  ended  at  the  Ghanta  on  the  river-aide,  where 
ilfee  taboots,  one  after  the  other,  made  their  exit  from  ten  days 
■of  glory  into  unfathomable  slush ;  and  such  was  the  number 
the  "  camp  taboots,"  as  those  of  the  native  soldiers  in  oar 
"ce  are  styled,  and  the  "  bazar  tnboots,"  or  city  eontribn- 
tions,  that  the  immersion  ceremonies  were  not  completed  when 
the  illumination  and  fire-works  commenced. 

After  dark  the  bazar  waa  lit  with  colored  fires  and  with 
"the  ghostly  paper-lanterns  that  give  no  light;  and  the  noise 
■pi  tomtoms  and  flre-craclcerB  recommenced  in  spite  of  proe- 
lamations  and  police-rules.  Were  there  in  Indian  Bti'eeta 
t/xj  thing  to  burn,  the  Mohurrum  would  cause  as  many  firea 
tn  Hindostan  as  Independence  Day  in  the  United  States ;  but 
tdthough  houses  are  burned  out  daUy  in  the  bazars  they  are 
never  bnmed  down,  for  nothing  but  water  can  damage  mud. 
We  could  have  jilayed  our  way  into  Lucknow  in  1857  with 
and  hose  at  least  as  fast  as  we  contrived  to  batter  a 
Kiad  into  it  with  shot  and  ahell,' 

Daring  the  day  I  had  been  amused  with  the  sayings  of 

nne  British  reeruits  who  were  watching  the  immersion  cere- 

lonieSjbut  in  the  evening  one  of  them  was  in  the  bazar,  up- 

(ariously  drunk,  kicking  ^ivcTj  native  against  whom  he  stum- 

Ued,  and  shouting  to  an  officer  of  another  regiment,  who  did 

tt  like  to  interfere  :  "  I'm  a  private  soldier,  I  know,  but  I'm 

gentleman ;  I  know  what  the  hatmosphere  ia,  I  do ;  and  I 

IniowB  a  cloud  when  I  sees  it,  damned  if  I  don't !"     On  the, 

other  hand,  in  some  fifty  thousand  natives  holiday-making  that 

ly,  many  of  them  Christians  and  low-caste  men,  with  no  preju- 

lice  against  drink,  a  drunken  man  was  not  to  be  seen. 

It  ia  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  harm  done  to  the  £n- 

ish  name  in  India  by  the  conduct  of  drunken  soldiers  and 

^Enropean  loafers."     The  latter  elasB  conB\a\a  i?ii\ft?q  o^  Sv*- 

fcwgBt/raiVwa/g-nards  and  runaway  aaWota  iiowv  ^i^ca'^^*'-^ 

who,  trareUing  across  India  and  ^-vj-qr  ^  faggrty>»it* 
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on  the  trembling  natives,  become  ruffianly  beyond  tleBcription 
from  th£  effect  upon  their  origiunlly  bvutal  natures  of  ihepoft- 
session  of  unusual  power. 

The  popularity  of  Mohammedan  festivals  Bach  as  that  of 
the  Mohurrum  has  been  one  of  the  many  causes  which  hJl 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  Mohammedans  form  a  coiifude> 
able  proportion  of  the  population  of  Ilindostan,  but  thu  cett- 
BUS  in  the  North-west  Provinces  revealed  the  fact  that  thq' 
had  there  been  popularly  set  down  as  three  times  as  DVr 
merous  as  they  are,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  is  ths 
case  throughout  all  India.  Not  only  are  the  Indian  Mohaofi 
medans  few,  but  their  MohammedaDlam  sits  lightly  on  theiii't 
they  ate  Hindoos  in  caste  distinctions,  in  ceremonies,  in  du^ 
life,  and  all  but  Hindoos  in  their  actnal  worship.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  Mohurrum  showed  me  that  the  Hindoos  dl^ 
not  scruple  to  attend  the  commemoration  of  Ilassan  i 
Hoosein.  At  Benares  there  is  a  temple  which  is  used  i^ 
common  by  Mohammedans  and  Hmdoos,  and  tbroughoo! 
India,  among  the  low-caste  people,  there  is  now  little  di^ 
tinction  between  the  religions.  The  descendants  of  the  Mt 
hammedan  conquerors,  who  form  the  leading  families  in  si 
era!  native  States,  and  also  in  Oude  itself,  are  among  the  mo| 
dangerous  of  our  Indian  subjects,  but  they  appear  to  have  b 
Uttle  hold  upon  the  humble  claEseH  of  their  fellow-worshipei4 
and  their  attempts  to  stir  up  their  people  to  active  measui 
against  the  English  have  always  failed.  On  the  other  hau 
we  have  hitherto  somewhat  ignored  the  claims  upon  our  oc 
sideration  of  the  Indian  Moh.immedans  and  still  more  numai 
ous  hill-tribes,  and  permitted  our  Governments  to  act  as  thou^ 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Sikhs  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Hii^ 
dostan.  '^ 


CH^iPTEIi  XIX. 


The  English  traveller  who  crosses  India  from  Calcutta 
Bombay  is  struck  with  the  imcivilized  condition  of  the 
He  has  heard  in  Englaud  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  art 
urea  and  of  native  poetry,  of  the  grace  of  the  Hindoo  maidei 
oi  Caabmere  ahawls,  of  the  Taj,  ot  •i!a»  YeaA  l^nra^n^of 
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•«iTiliEatJoii  aa  perfect  as  the  Enropcan  and  as  old  as  the  Chi- 
nese. When  he  lands  and  surveys  the  people  he  finds  them 
naked  harbarians,  plunged  in  the  densest  ignorance  and  super- 
'Btttion,  and  safe  only  from  extermination  because  the  European 
ean  not  dwell  permanently  in  the  climate  of  their  land.  The  , 
fltories  we  are  told  at  home  are  iii  no  sense  false ;  the  Hindoos 
trf  all  clasaea  are  graceful  in  their  carriage ;  their  tombs  and 
mosques  are  of  extraordinaiy  beauty,  their  art  patterns  the 
Sespair  of  our  best  craftsman ;  the  native  poetry  is  at  least 
eqaal  to  our  own,  and  the  Taj  the  noblest  building  in  the 
world.  Every  word  is  true,  but  the  whole  forma  but  a  singu- 
larly small  portion  of  the  truth.     The  religions  legends,  the 

■  art  patterns,  the  perfect  manner,  and  the  graceful  eye  and  taste 
eeem  to  have  descended  to  the  Hindoos  of  tK>-day  from  a  gen- 
eration whose  general  civilization  they  have  forgotten.  The 
ipoetry  is  confined  to  a  few  members  of  a  high-caste  race,  and 
ifl  mainly  an  importation  from  abroad ;  the  ai'chitecture  ia  that 

'  «£  the  Moslem  conquerors.  Shah  Jehan,  a  Mohammedan  em- 
'  peror  and  a  foreigner,  built  the  Taj  ;  Akbar  the  Great,  another 
Turk,  was  the  designer  of  the  Pearl  Mosque ;  and  the  Hin- 
■Aooa  can  no  more  be  credited  with  the  arohitecture  of  their 
early  conquerors  than  they  can  with  the  railways  and  bridges 

■  Hi  iJieir  English  rulers  or  with  the  water-works  of  Bombay  , 
city.  The  Sikhs  are  chiefly  foreigners ;  but  of  the  purely 
native  races  the  Kajpoots  are  only  fine  barbarians,  the  Ben- 
galees mere  savages,  and  the  tribes  of  Central  In^a  but  little 
lietter  than  the  Australian  aborigines  or  the  brutes.  Through- 
Ont  India  there  are  remains  of  an  early  civilization,  but  it  has 

'  vanished  as  completely  as  it  has  in  Egypt ;  and  the  cave-tem- 
ples stand  as  far  from  the  daily  life  of  Hindostan  as  the  Pyra- 
mids do  from  that  of  Egypt. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  decline  baa  been  e:;tremely  rapid 
since  the  day  when  we  arrived  in  India.  Just  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  by  any  exertion  of  the  mind  to  realize  in  Mexico 
the  fact  that  the  present  degraded  Aztecs  are  the  aame  people 
Vrhom  the  Spaniards  found,  only  some  three  hundred  years 
Sgo,  dweUing  in  splendid  palaces,  and  worshiping  their  un- 
known gods  in  golden  temples  through  the  medium  of  a  aacred 
tongue,  so  now  it  is  difficult  to  heheve  that  the  pauperized  in- 
itritaots  ot  Orissa  and  the  iniseraibVa  'peuuiftxy  c&Q'a^  ygM 
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the  sons  ijf  the  chivakoua  warriors  who  fought   in  1 
century  against  Clive. 

The  trnlh  is,  that  iu  anrveying  Oriental  enapirea  from  adit' J 
tance  we  are  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  kings  and  priestefr 
drawing  near  wo  find  an  oppressed  and  miserable  elave^lius;'! 
from  whose  hard  earnings  the  wealth  of  tho  great  is  wmngrr 
eaUed  on  to  govern  the  country,  we  extingnish  the  kings  anjfl 
]irie3ts  in  tlic  fashion  in  which  Captain  Hodson,  in  IBSTiSboffl 
tho  last  sons  of  the  imperial  family  of  India  in  a  dry  ditcD^ 
while  we  were  transporting  the  last  Mogul,  along  with  our  ni 
tive  thieves,  in  a  convict  ship  to  British  Burmah.     There  P 
inain,-)  the  slave-class,  and  little  else.     Wo  may  select  a  few  ol 
these  to  be  our  policemen  and  tortiirei-s-in-chief,  we  may  pidt 
another  handful  to  wear  red  coats,  and  be  our  guards  and  tfc 
I'secutionera    of  their  countrymen ;  we  may  teach  a,  few  I 
chatter  some  words  of  English,  and  then,  calling  them  grei 
scoundrels,  may  set  them  in  our  railway  stations  and  o 
ees ;  hut  virtoally,  in  annexing  any  Eastern  country,  we  destroy 
the  ruling-class,  and  reduce  the  government  to  a  mere  impe- 
rialism, where  one  man  rules  and  the  rest  are  slaves.     No  pw- 
allel  can  be  drawn  in  Europe  or  North  America  to  that  staflT 
of  things  which  exists  wherever  we  carry  our  arms  i 
East :  were  the  President  and  Congress  in  America,  and  i 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  great  towns,  to  be  destroyed  ti 
morrow,  the  next  day  would  see  the  Government  proceedin 
quietly  in  the  hands  of  another  set  every  bit  as  intelligent,  I 
■wise,  and  good.    In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  would  be  t" 
case  in  England  or  in  France.     The  beat  example  that  coui 
be  given  nearer  home  of  that  which  occurs  continually  ii 
East  would  be  one  which  should  suppose  that  the  Empero 
and  nobility  in  Russia  were  suddenly  destroyed,  and  the  coun- 
try left  in  the  hands  of  the  British  embassador  and  the  late  , 
serfs.     Even  this  example  would  fail  to  convey  a  notion  of  the 
extent  of  the  revelation  which  takes  place  on  the  conquest  by  a 
Britain  of  an  Eastern  country ;  for  in  the  East  the  nobles  a 
better  taught  and  the  people  more  ignorant  than  they  are  1 
Hussia,  and  the  change  causes  a  more  complete  destmction  flj 
poetry,  of  iiterature,  and  ol  art. 

It  being  admitted,  then,  that  -wg  axe  mWe  vi«*«n>.  A\! 
JB  -Hindoatan  a  numerotva  ani  \gtvwtOTiVwcft|* 
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(feople  to  govern  from  without,  ihero  comes  the  queBtion  of 
Srhat  shonlii  be  the  general  character  of  our  government. 
|Hie  immediate  questions  of  the  day  may  be  left  to  our  subor- 
dinates in  India ;  but  the  direction  and  the  tendencies  of  legis- 
btion  are  matters  for  na  at  home.  There  citn  be  nothing 
niore  ridiculous  than  the  position  of  those  of  our  civihans  in 
£idia  TFho,  while  they  treat  the  natives  with  profomid  con- 
Itempt,  are  continually  crying  out  against  government  from  at 
jhome,  on  the  ground  set  forth  in  the  shibboleth  of  "  India  for 
tfie  Indians."  If  India  is  to  be  governed  by  the  British  race 
ht  all  it  must  be  governed  fi'om  Great  Britain.  The  general 
iMmditions  of  our  rule  must  be  dictated  at  London  by  the 
English  people,  and  nothing  but  the  execution  of  our  decrees, 
ttie  collection  of  evidence,  and  the  framing  of  mere  rules,  left 
Co  onr  subordinates  in  tiie  East. 

•  First  among  the  reforms  that  must  bo  introduced  from  Lod- 
lon  is  the  general  instruction  in  the  English  language  of  the 
iutive population.  Except  upon  a  theory  that  will  fairly  admit 
ri  the.  forcing  upon  a  not  unwilling  people  of  this  first  of  all 
Brest  means  of  civilization,  onr  presence  in  India  is  wholly  in- 
defensible. Unless  also  that  be  done,  our  presence  in  India, 
Ir  that  of  some  nation  strong^  than  us  and  not  more  scm-    , 

Eaua,  mnst  endure  forever,  for  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  a 
iv&govcTOment  capable  of  holding  its  own  against  Russia 
1  America  can  otherwise  be  built  up  in  Hindostan.  Upon 
tiis  contrary  sappositioo — namely,  that  we  do  not  intend  at 
Hey  time  to  quit  our  hold  on  India — the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  our  language  becomes  still  more  important.  Upon 
Ibe  second  theory  we  must  teach  them  English,  the  language 
ftf  the  British  Government ;  upon  the  first,  English,  the  lan- 
of  the  world.  Upon  either  theory  wo  must  t«ach  them 
iglish.  Nothing  can  better  show  the  trivial  character  of 
much-ta!ted-of  reforms  intj-oduced  into  India  in  the  last 
\v  years,  since  our  queen  has  assumed  the  impeml  throne 
"  Hindostan,  than  the  fact  that  bo  progress  whatever  has 
i  in  a  matter  of  far  more  grave  importance  than  are 
number  of  miles  of  railway,  canal,  or  Grand  Trunk  roads, 
oiviliims  in  India  tell  us  that  if  you  teach  tlia'u^Xvies.'^ja^ 
lb  ^ou  expose  tbem  to  the  attacks  oi  CWia\ivs.'Q  "a»Bi«i'a^*'^**- 
,V»to  revolt— an  exposure  yhiok  Bpea."ka  not  Vio  \cv^*^  '^ 
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the  GoTerument  which  is  forced  to  make  it.  Our  military 
officers,  naturally  hating  the  coautry  to  which  they  now  are 
exiled,  instead  of  being  sent  as  formerly  of  their  own  free-will, 
tell  you  that  every  native  who  can  speak  English  is  a  Bconndrel, 
a  liar,  and  a  tliief,  wliich  is,  perhaps,  if  we  except  the  Parsees, 
not  far  from  true  at  preeent,  when  teaching  la  given  only  to  i 
few  lads,  who  thus  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the  offices  in  whid 
money  passea  through  native  hands.  Their  opinion  has  do 
bearing  whatever  upon  a  general  instruction  of  the  people,  un- 
der which  we  should  evidently  be  able  to  pick  our  man,  as  we 
now  pick  them  for  all  employments  in  whicli  a  knowledge  of 
English  is  not  required. 

A  mere  handful  of  Spaniards  succeeded  in  naturaliidiig 
their  language  in  a  country  twice  as  large  as  Europe :  in  tbe 
whole  of  South  Amerioa,  tbe  Centrd  States,  and  Mexico. 
Not  only  there,  but  in  the  United  States,  the  Utes  and  Co- 
manchea,  wild  as  they  are,  speak  Spanish,  while  their  own  lan- 
guage is  forgotten.  In  the  west  of  Mexico  there  is  no  trace  ol 
pure  Spanish  blood,  there  is  even  comparatively  little  mistnie 
— yet  Spanish,  and  that  of  the  best,  is  spoken,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  language  in  Manzanillo  and  AcHpuleo.  Thu 
phenomenon  is  not  confined  t<T  the  Western  world.  In  Bom- 
bay Presidency  five  millions  of  so-called  Portuguese — ^wbo, 
however,  for  the  most  part  are  pure  Hindoos — speak  a  Latin 
tongue,  and  worship  at  the  temples  of  the  Christian  God. 
French  makes  progress  in  Saigon,  Dutch  in  Java.  In  Canada 
we  find  the  Huron  Indians  French  in  language  and  religion, 
English  alone,  it  would  seem,  can  not  be  pressed  upon  any  of 
the  dark-skinned  tribes.  In  New  Zealand  the  Maories  knon 
no  English  ;  in  Natal,  the  Zulus  ;  in  India,  the  Hindoos.  Tbe 
Dutch,  finally  expelled  from  South  Africa  in  1815  and  from 
Ceylon  1802,  have  yet  more  hold  by  their  tongue  upon  the 
natives  of  those  lands  than  have  the  English  —  masters  of 
them  since  the  Dutch  expulsion. 

To  the  early  abolition  or  total  non-existence  of  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  our  unfortunate 
failure  to  spread  our  mother -tongue.  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  all  practicud  a  H\a.\w^  oi  t'ao  -widest  kind ;  ftll  hld^ 
sboat  them  not  native  setva.iits,lta<xa.«o.'i-j  fii\Mi^'j,^s(«n.f  '■ 
m»id  maetar  to   the  new,  mA  va»a^%  xwiiRefiiBSi. "«» 
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Berrioe  money  could  tempt  them  to  eng^e  id,  bot  domestic 
slaves,  bred  up  iti  the  family,  and  destined,  probably,  to  die 
within  the  house  where  they  were  reared,  to  whom  the  lan- 
I  gnage  of  the  master  was  taught,  because  your  Spanish  gran- 
ge, with  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  family  slaves,  was 
^ot  the  man  to  condescend  to  learn  his  servants'  tongue  in  or- 
'liar  that  his  commands  should  be  more  readily  understood. 
^^nother  reason  may  have  caused  the  Portugaese  and  other 
flominant  races  of  the  later  Middle  Agca  to  have  insisted  that 

leir  slaves  should  learn  the  language  of  the  master  and  the 
government;  namely,  that  in  learning  the  new  the  servile 
tunilies  would  speedily  forget  the  older  tongue,  and  thus  be- 
QOme  as  incapable  of  mixing  in  the  conspiracies  and  iiisurrec- 
^us  of  Hieir  brother  natives  as  Pyreuean  shepherd-dogs  of  con- 

irtiag  with  their  progenitors,  the  wolves.  Whatever  their 
I,  however,  the  Spaniards   succeeded  where  we  have 


The  greatest  of  our  difficulties  are  the  financial.    No  cheap 
stem  is  workable  by  us,  and  our  dear  system  we  have  not 
B  means  to  work.    The  success  of  our  rule  immediately  de- 
|i«ids  upon  \be  purity  and  good  feeling  of  the  rulers,  yet 
■e  are  villages  in  British  India  where  the  people  have 
lever  seen  a  white  man,  and  oS  the  main  roads,  and  outside 
"le  district  towns,  the  sight  of  a  European   official  is  ex- 
tremely rare.     To  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  portion  of 
iral  India  the  governor  who  symbolizes  British  rule  is  a 
sruel  and  corrupt  Hindoo  policeman :  himself  not  improbably 
Bengal  mutineer  m  1857,  or  drawn  from  the  classes  whom 
ar  m.08t  ignorant  Sepoys  themselves   despised.     It  is  not 
B8sy  to  see  how  this  rital  defect  can  be  amended,  except  by 
(be  slow  process  of  raising  up  a  native  population  that  we  can 
■nst  and  put  in  office,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  we  en- 
large and  reward  the  study  of  the  English  tongue.     The 
lost  needed  of  all  social  reforms  in  India,  an  Improvement  in 
le  present  thoroughly  servile  condition  of  tlie  native  women, 
)uld  itself  in  no  way  be  more  easily  brought  about  than  by 
16  fanuliai-ization  of  the  Hindoos  with  English  literature; 
id  tliat  gre-atest  of  all  the  curses  of  India,  i.ai&e-?.^s«OTw^^^■'^ 
ifl  nnnrta^  wouM  ondoubtodly  tc  bolli  iiitea^\^  ravi'wvSw^i'i*^ 
Recked  by  the  introduction  of  our  lanEttagsi.    'S^*-  wfi***^  " 
■■  ^^ 
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the  English  tongue  need  be  no  check  to  that  of  the  andent 
classical  languages  of  the  East:  the  two  studies  would  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  already  a  disgrace  to  us  that  while  vi 
spend  annually  in  India  a  lai^e  sum  upon  our  chapl^una  and 
church  schools,  we  toss  only  one-hundi'edth  part  of  the  sum— 
a  paltry  few  thousands  of  rupees — to  the  native  colleges,  where 
the  most  venerable  of  languages — Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian— are  taught  by  the  men  who  alone  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand them.  At  the  moment  when  Engknd,  Glermany,  and 
Amerioft  are  struggling  for  the  palm  in  the  teaching  of  Ori- 
ental hterature  —  when  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  London  are 
contending  with  each  other,  and  with  Berlin,  Yale,  and  Har- 
vard, in  translating  and  explaining  Eastern  books — our  Gov- 
ernment ill  India  is  refusing  the  customary  help  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Sanscrit  works,  and  starving  the  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

So  long  as  the  natives  remain  ignorant  of  the  English 
tongue  they  remain  ignorant  of  all  the  civilization  of  our  time 
— ignorant  alike  of  political  and  physical  science,  of  philoso- 
phy and  true  learning.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  if  French 
or  German  were  taught  them  instead  of  EngliA,  they  would 
be  as  well  off  in  this  respect ;  but  English,  as  the  tongue  of 
the  ruling  race,  has  the  vast  advantage  that  its  acquisition  hj 
the  Hindoos  will  soon  place  the  Government  of  tidia  in  na- 
tive hands,  and  thus,  gradually  relieving  us  of  an  almost  m- 
lolerable  burden,  will  cinlize  and  set  free  the  people  of  Hiu- 
doatan. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


"  All  general  observations  upon  India  are  necessarily  »h- 
surd,"  said  to  me  at  Simla  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  vice- 
roy's Government ;  but  although  this  is  true  enough  of  theo 
riea  that  boar  upon  the  customs,  social  or  religions,  of  tho 
forty  or  fifty  peoples  which  make  up  what  in  England  wb 
style  the  "Hindoo  race,"  \t\\fta  ■qo  Vie^tm^ on  the  conadera- 
ti'on  of  the  policy  wbich  ehoiAi  soa4b  ois  a^^isik  v&D»^arai> 
tioa  o£  tfae  empire.  -  ^■■^ 


India. 


^  SSi^and  in  the  East  in  not  the  England  that  we  know. 
■iWousy  Britannia,  with  her  anchor  and  ship,  becomes  a  myij- 
rterious  Oriental  despotism,  ruling  a  sisth  of  the  human  race, 
i^KJminally  for  the  natives'  own  good,  and  certainly  for  no  one 
■Jdse'B,  by  laws  and  in  a  manner  opposed  to  every  tradition 
tod  every  prejudice  of  the  whole  of  the  various  tribes  of 

P"^Mch  this  vast  population  is  composed — scheming,  annexing, 
t^manceuvring  Hussia,  and  sometimes,  it  ia  to  be  feared, 
(■TOit-lying  Persia  herself. 

In  our  island  home  we  plnnie  ourselves  npon  our  hatred  of 
wlitical  extraditions:  we  would  scorn  to  ask  the  earrender 
a  political  criminal  of  our  own,  we  would  die  in  the  last 
toh  sooner  than  surrender  those  of  another  crown.  What  a 
^ntrast  we  find  to  this  when  we  look  at  our  conduct  in  the 
During  the  mutiny  of  1S67  some  of  our  rebel  subjccif 
soaped  into  the  Portuguese  territory  at  Goa.  We  demandeil 
r  extradition,  which  the  Portuguese  refused.  We  insists 
The  offer  we  finally  accepted  was,  that  they  should  be 
msported  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Timor,  we  sup 
jWying  transports.  An  Indian  transport  conveying  these  men 
0  their  island  grave,  but  carrying  the  British  flag,  touched  at 
kitaTia  in  1858,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  honest  Dutchmen, 
SCho  knew  EngUuid  as  a  defender  of  national  liberty  in  Eu- 

Althongh  despotic,  onr  government  of  India  is  not  bad ; 
.,  the  hardest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is 
I  good.  We  do  our  duty  by  the  natives  manfully,  but 
liliiey  care  little  about  that,  and  we  are  continually  hurting 
Fttieir  prejudices  and  offending  them  in  small  things,  to  which 
hfliey  attach  more  importance  than  they  do  to  great.  To  con- 
ftiliate  the  Hindoos  we  should  spend  £10,000  a  year  in  sup- 
t  of  native  literature  to  please  the  learned,  and  £10,000 
Q  fire-works  to  delight  the  wealthy  and  the  low-caste  people. 
istead  of  this,  we  worry  them  with  municipal  institutions  and 
mevolent  inventions  that  they  can  not  and  will  not  under- 
The  attempt  to  introduce  trial  by  jury  into  certain 
torts  of  India  was  laudable,  but  it  has  ended  in  one  of  those 
I  which  discredit  the  Government  ™.  \]n.ft  e'^e.^  ^  ""*»• 
□  sabordinates.  If  there  is  a  "Eutopeaii  loT«a\Mi.  o^  V*-"^ 
»  natives  salaam  to  him,  and  aak:  "^T^l^^-.^S?^  ' 
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eay?"  If  not,  tbey  look  across  the  court  to  the  native  ba^ 
risters,  who  hold  up  fingers,  each  of  which  means  100  ra,,  and 
thus  bid  agauist  each  other  for  the  verdict ;  for  while  natives 
aa  a  rule  are  honest  in  their  porsonal  or  individual  dealiogs, 
yet  in  places  of  trust— railway  clerkships,  secretaryships  of 
departments,  and  so  on — they  are  almost  invariably  willing 
to  take  bribes. 

Throughout  India  such  trials  as  are  not  before  a  jury  are 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  native  assessors  as  members  of  the 
coort.  This  works  almost  as  badly  as  the  jury  does,  the  judge 
giving  his  decision  vrithout  any  reference  to  the  opijuon  oi 
the  assessors.  The  story  runs  that  the  only  use  of  assessors 
is,  that  in  an  appeal — where  the  judge  and  assessors  had 
agreed — the  advocate  can  eay  that  the  judge  "  has  abdicated 
his  functions,  and  yielded  to  the  absurd  opinion  of  a  couple  d 
ignorant  and  dishonest  natives" — or,  if  tlie  judge  had  gMB' 
against  his  client  in  spite  of  the  assessors  being  inclined  tta 
other  way,  that  the  judge  "  has  decided  in  the  teeth  of  all  es/ 
perienced  and  impartial  native  opinion,  as  declared  by  tlH 
voices  of  two  honest  and  intelligent  assessors." 

Our  introduction  of  juries  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of 
our  somewhat  blind  love  for  "progress."  If  in  the  already- 
published  portions  of  the  civil  code — for  instance,  the  parts 
which  relate  to  succession,  testamentary  and  intestate — yon 
read  in  the  iUnstrations  York  for  Delhi,  and  Pimlico  f<»  8ul- 
tanpore,  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  code  is  mcftBl 
for  India,  or  for  an  Oriental  race  at  alL  It  is  trae  that  the 
testamentary  portion  of  the  code  applies  at  present  only  W 
European  residents  in  India ;  but  the  ad^nsabiUty  of  ext«ndiiqf:' 
it  to  natives  is  under  cousideration,  and  this  extension  is  oid^' 
a  matter  of  time.  The  result  of  over-great  rapidity  of  legisIC'' 
tion,  and  of  unyielding  adherence  to  English  or  Roman  mod^' 
els  in  the  Indian  codes,  must  be  that  our  laws  will  never  hi 
the  slightest  hold  upon  the  people,  and  that  if  we  are 
from  India  our  laws  will  vanish  with  us.  Tlie  AVestem  chi 
acter  of  our  codes,  and  their  want  of  elasticity  and  of  ada[ 
bility  to  Eastern  conditions,  is  one  among  the  many  causes 
oar  unpopularity. 

The  old-achool  Hitidoos  i*ia,"c  \\ia\  -we  «vra.  t&  s^Sa^cWaa.'^^ 
*beir  dearest  and  most,  vemerabV  Vsa^iiSaJJioM^aa^^^^ 
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of  Calcutta  and  the  educated  natives  hate  us  beoanse, 
preach  culture  and  progress,  we  give  them  no  chance 
any  but  a  suhordinate  career.  The  discontent  of  the  fii-at- 
Unmed  class  we  can  gradually  allay  by  showing  them  the 
grouniUessneaa  of  their  suapiciona,  but  the  shrewd  Bengalee 
baboos  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  can  be  met  only  in 
one  way— namely,  by  the  employment  of  the  natives  in  offices 
jC^  high  trust,  under  the  security  afforded  by  the  infliction  of 
Mne  most  degrading  penalties  on  proof  of  the  smallest  corrap- 
EiiiOD.  One  of  the  poiola  in  which  the  policy  of  Akbar  surpass- 
4l3.  our  own  was  in  the  association  of  qualiGed  Hindoos  with 
;Irb  Mohammedan  f olio w-country men  in  high  places  in  his 
^(pvernment.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  native  governments 
^Ke  still  preferred  to  British  rule  ia  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
iM.  the  employment  by  us  of  natives ;  for,  roughly  speaking, 
|Ql«ir  governmental  system  differs  from  oura  only  in  the  em- 
jdoyraeot  of  native  officers  instead  of  English.  There  ia  not 
now  existent  a  thoroughly  native  government ;  at  some  time  or 
other  we  have  controlled  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  govern-" 
menta  of  all  the  native  States,  To  study  purely  native  mio 
we  shonld  have  to  visit  Cabool  or  Herat,  and  watch  the  Af- 
ghan princes  putting  out  each  other'a  eyes,  while  their  people 
are  engaged  in  never-ending  wars  or  in  murdering  strangera 
ie  the  name  of  God. 

L Natives  might  more  safely  be  employed  to  fill  the  higher 
n  the  lower  offices.  It  ia  more  easy  to  find  honest  and 
^smpetent  native  governors  or  councilmen  than  honest  and 
e^cient  native  clerks  and  policemen.  Moreover,  natives  have 
more  temptations  to  be  corrupt,  and  more  facilities  for  being 
80  with  safety,  in  low  positions  than  in  high,  A  native  police- 
man or  telegraph  official  can  take  his  bribe  without  fear  of  de- 
tection by  his  European  chief :  not  so  a  native  governor,  with 
European  subordinates  about  him. 

The  common  Anglo-Indian  objections  to  the  employment 
tet  natives  in  our  service  are,  when  examined,  found  to  apply 
noly  to  the  employment  of  incompetent  natives.  To  say  that 
&e  native  lads  of  Bengal,  educated  in  our  Calcutta  colleges, 
are  half  educated  and  grossly  immoral,  ia  to  aa-^  %\w.V,,"w»?i.'«  a. 
proper  system  oi  selection  of  officers,  l\iBy  tioxAi  Tus^et  cosiai 
ig  be  anployed,    AH  that  is  Qeoess&ry  at  the  thotqecA.' 
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we  should  concede  the  principle  by  appointing,  year  by  yes^ 
more  natives  to  high  posts,  and  that,  by  holding  the  civil  ser- 
vice examinations  in  India  as  well  as  in  England,  and  by  i^ 
tabliahing  thronghout  India  well-regulated  schools,  we  abonld 
place  the  competent  native  youths  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  English, 

That  wo  shall  ever  come  to  be  thoroughly  popular  in  India 
is  not  to  be  expected.  By  the  time  the  old  ruling  families 
have  died  out  or  completely  lost  thoir  power  the  people  whom 
we  rescued  fi'om  their  oppression  will  have  forgotten  that  the 
oppression  ever  existed,  and  as  long  as  the  old  families  last  tliey 
will  hate  us  steadily.  One  of  the  documents  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  India  while  I  was  at  Simla  was  fi-om  the  pen  of  As- 
adnlla  Muliamodi,  one  of  the  best  known  Mohanmiedans  of  the 
North-west  Provinces.  His  grievances  wore  the  cessation  of 
the  practice  of  granting  annuities  to  the  "  sheiks  of  noble  frai- 
iUes;"  the  conferring  of  the  "high  offices  of  Mufti,  Sudr"- 
Ameeu,and  Tahsildar"  on  persons  not  of  "noble  extraclioni" 
"  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  on 
the  same  footing,  without  distinction ;"  "  the  desire  that  wom- 
en should  be  treated  like  men  in  every  respect,"  and  "  the  form* 
tion  of  Enghsh  schools  for  the  education  of  girls  of  the  lower 
order."  Heended  his  State  paper  by  pointing  out  the  ill  effects 
of  the  practice  of  conferring  on  the  poor  "  respectable  berths, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  uidulge  in  luxuries  which  their  fathers 
never  dreamt  of  and  to  play  the  upstart ;"  and  declared  that  to 
a  time-honored  system  of  class  government  there  had  succeeded 
"  a  state  of  things  which  I  can  not  find  woi-ds  to  express."  It 
is  not  likely  that  our  rule  will  ever  have  much  hold  on  the  daw 
that  AsaduUa  represents,  for  not  only  is  onr  government  in  In- 
dia a  despotism,  but  its  tendency  is  to  become  an  imperialism, 
or  despotism  exercised  over  a  democratic  people,  such  as  ve 
see  in  France,  and  are  commencing  to  see  in  Russia. 

We  are  levelling  all  ranks  in  India;  we  are  raising  ^  i 
humblest  men,  if  they  will  pass  certain  examinalaons,  to  po8tB>'| 
which  we  refuse  to  the  most  exalted  of  nobles  unless  they  a  ~ 
pass  higher.     A  clever  son  of  a  bheestie  or  sweeper,  if  be  W 
leam  English,  not  only  Taay,\i\i\,  wiHiftV  ■na*  \»  W  ■&,  railway  h 
boo  or  deputy-collector  oi  cTisWimft-,  vi\ict«a»  ioi  V 
Jaba  or  Mohammedan  iioWea  at  P^&fl.  CT<a«*Bfc'^ 
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(S  any  thing  but  gradual  decline  of  fortune.  Even  onr 
ir  of  India  ia  democratic  in  its  working:  we  refuse  it  to 
sn  of  the  highest  descent  to  confer  it  on  Belf-made  viziers 
native  States,  or  others  who  were  shrewd  enough  to  take 
r  side  during  the  rebellion.  All  this  is  very  modem,  and 
lU  of  "  progress,"  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  progress  toward  impe- 
alism,  or  equality  of  conditionB  iinder  paternal  despotism. 

Not  only  does  the  democratic  character  of  our  rule  set  the 

Id  families  against  us,  but  it  leads  also  to  the  failure  of  our 

tempt  to  call  ai-ound  us  a  middle-class,  an  educated  thinking 

dy  of  natives  with  something  to  lose,  who,  seeing  that  we 

s  ruling  India  for  her  own  good,  would  support  us  heart  and 

jl,  and  form  the  best  of  bucklers  for  our  dominion.     As  it 

the  attempt  has  long  been  made  in  name,  bat,  as  a  matter  of 

:t,  we  have  humbled  the  upper-class,  and  failed  to  raise  a 

iddle-class  to  take  its  place.     We  have  crushed  the  prince 

ithout  setting  np  the  trader  in  his  stead. 

The  wide-spread  hatred  of  the  English  does  not  prove  that 

ay  are  bad  rulers ;  it  is  merely  the  hatred  that  Easterns  al- 

lys  bear  their  masters  ;  yet  masters  the  Hindoos  will  have. 

yen  the  enlightened  natives  do  not  look  with  longing  toward  a 

itare  of  self-government,  however  distant.     Most  intelligent 

Sndoos  would  like  to  see  the  Russians  drive  us  out  of  India, 

Qt  that  any  of  them  think  the  Russians  would  he  better  rulers 

|Z  kinder  men,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 

^itional  oppressors  beaten.     What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ? 

3u  only  justification  for  our  presence  in  India  is  the  education 

Eff  freedom  of  the  Indian  races;  but  at  this  moment  they  will 

jl^t  have  freedom  as  a  gift,  and  many  Indian  statesmen  declare 

S^at  no  amount  of  education  will  ever  fit  them  for  it.     For  a 

toore  of  centuries  the  Hindoos  have  bribed  and  taken  bribes, 

iod  corruption  has  eaten  into  the  national  character  so  deeply 

^t  those  who  are  the  best  of  judges  declare  that  it  can  never 

tk  washed  out.     The  analogy  of  the  rise  of  other  races  leads 

BS  to  hope,  however,  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  be  sufiicienl  to 

^se  the  Hindoos  as  it  has  raised  the  Huns. 

^  The  ancients  believed  that  the  neighborhood  of  frost  and 

Aow  was  fatal  to  pliilosophy  and  to  the  arts-,  to  \\ve.  Ci^w'&i^r 

f%  Egyptians,  and  Phceniciana  tVie  i-nhaViWa-^Qta  cA  d^-*^ 

ty,  juid  of  Britain  were  vude  baxbanMjatA.  ***  ^^'^' 
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North,  that  uo  conceivable  lapse  of  tirao  could  convert  into 
any  thing  much  better  than  talking  beara — a  jiieoe  of  empiri- 
oiam  which  baa  a  close  resemblance  to  our  view  of  India.  It 
ia  idle  to  point  to  the  tropics  and  say  that  free  commnnities 
do  not  exist  within  those  limits :  the  map  of  the  world  will 
show  that  freedom  exists  only  in  the  homes  of  the  EngKsli 
race.  France,  the  authoress  of  modern  llberty/has  failed  as 
yet  to  learn  how  to  retain  the  boon  for  which  she  is  ever  ready 
to  shed  her  blood;  Switzerland,  a  so-called  free  State, is  ihu 
home  of  the  worst  of  bigotiy  and  intolerance ;  the  Spanish  re- 
publics are  notorioasly  despotisms  under  democratic  titlea: 
America,  Australia,  Britain,  the  homes  of  our  race,  are  as  yel 
the  only  dwelling-spots  of  freedom. 

There  ia  much  exaggeration  in  the  cry  that  Belf-govemment, 
personalindependence,  and  true  manliness  canesist  only  where 
the  snow  will  lie  opon  the  gronnd,  that  cringing  Glavishnen 
and  imbecile  submission  follow  the  palm-belt  round  the  world. 
If  freedom  be  good  in  one  country  it  is  good  in  all,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  its  essence  which  should  limit  it  m  time  or  place: 
the  only  question  that  ia  open  for  debate  is  whether  freedom 
— an  admitted  good— is  a  benefit  which,  if  once  conferred  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  will  be  maintained  by  tliem 
against  invasion  from  abroad  and  rebellion  from  within ;  if  it 
be  given  bit  by  bit,  each  step  being  taken  only  when  pob^o 
opinion  is  fully  prepared  for  its  acceptance,  there  can  be  no 
fear  that  freedom  will  ever  be  resigned  without  a  struggle. 
We  should  know  that  Sikhs,  Kandians,  Scindians,  Slaratlas 
bave  fought  bravely  enough  for  national  independence  to  make 
it  plain  that  they  wiU  struggle  to  the  death  for  liberty  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  made  to  see  its  worth.  It  will  lake  years  to 
efEace  the  stain  of  a  couple  of  hundred  years  of  slavery  in  tlio 
negroes  of  America,  and  it  may  take  scores  of  years  to  heal 
the  deeper  sores  of  Hindostan ;  but  history  teaches  ns  to  be- 
lieve that  the  time  will  come  when  the  Indians  will  be  fit  for 
freedom. 

Whether  the  future  advent  of  a  better  day  for  India  be  a 

fact  or  a  dream,  our  presence  in  the  country  is  jastifiable. 

Were  we  to  quit  India  weT](vo.at,\ea.\ft\\aT  'to'R.iasia  or  lohe^ 

sell.     If  to  Russia,  the  poUtVcaV  ^Tfev^teLes,*,  wA  iy3TOR&s^'c&. 

'<imdneaa  of  the  NortbemPo^et 'Ho^iiittcioioB* «»■«««>»«»■ 
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ocket  BufEer  by  loss  of  money  as  much  as  would  our  dignity 
ly  ao  plain  a  confession  of  onr  impotence ;  while  the  unhappy 
fodiaas  would  discover  that  there  eiists  a  European  nation 
eapable  of  surpassing  Eastern  tyrants  in  corruption  by  as 
much  as  it  already  exceeds  them  in  dull  weight  of  leaden 
smelty  and  oppression.  If  to  herself,  nneKtinguishable  anar- 
ahy  would  involve  our  Eastern  trade  and  India's  happiness  in 
I  hideous  and  lasting  ruin. 

.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  country  we  must  consider  gravely 
Bfhethcr  it  be  possible  properly  to  administer  its  aSairs  upon 
^e  present  system — whetlier,  for  instance,  the  best  supreme 
[oTemment  for  an  Eastern  empire  be  a  body  composed  of  a 
shief  invariably  removed  from  office  just  as  he  begins  to  un- 
Beratand  his  duty,  and  a  council  of  worn-out  Indian  officers, 
fhe  whole  being  placed  in  the  remotest  corner  of  Western 
Europe,  for  the  sake  of  remoi-ing  the  geverament  from  the 
[•pemieious  influence  of  local  prejudice," 

India  is  at  this  moment  governed  by  the  Indian  Council  at 
jVestminster,  who  are  responsible  to  nobody.  The  Secretary 
ot  State  is  responsible  to  Farhament  for  a  policy  he  can  not 
Mntrol,  and  the  viceroy  is  a  head-clerk. 

I  India  can  be  governed  in  two  ways ;  either  in  India  or  in 
Eiondon.  Under  the  former  plan  we  ahonld  leave  the  bureau- 
iracy  in  India  independent,  preserving  merely  some  slight  con- 
jrol  at  home — a  control  which  should,  of  course,  be  purely 
(arliamentary  and  English ;  under  the  other  plan — which  is 
bat  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  people  of  England  will 
sommand  their  representatives  to  adhere  — India  would  be 
governed  from  London  by  the  English  nation,  in  the  interesta 
ttf  humanity  and  civilization.  Under  either  system  the  Indian 
liJonnoil  in  London  would  be  valuable  as  an  advising  body; 
Jut  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Council  can  advise,  that 
ierefore  they  can  govern,  and  to  delegate  executive  power  to 
inch  a  board  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 

Whatever  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  Indian  Council, 
b  is  clear  that  the  members  should  hold  office  for  the  space  of 
Bnly  a  few  years.     So  rdpid  is  the  change  that  is  now  making     1 
»  nation  oat  of  what  was  ten  years  ago  but  a  covAvv^wft.  ^xt 
tabiced  by  an  agglomeration  of  ^stin.c,ttT\)ofe4,'i!ft^\.'Mi  toi'^'v 
wbo  haa  left  India  for  ten  yeani  ift  oo^ttgfe'wsca.  <e*«!».  '«> 
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advise  tlie  rulers,  much  less  himBelf  to  ghare  in  the  ruling,  d 
Hindostan.    The  objection  to  the  government  of  India  by  Aft 
Spci-etaiy  of  State  is,  that  tbe  tenant  of  the  office  changes  i  ' 
quently,  and  ia  generally  ignorant  of  native  feelings  aod 
Indian  affairs.     The  difficnlty,  however,  which  attends  the 
troduction  of  a  successful  plan  for  the  government  of  Indil 
from  London  is  far  from  being  irremovable,  while  the  objeclioB 
to  tlie  paternal  goverumenl  of  India  by  a  viceroy  is  that  it 
would  be  wholly  opposed  to  our  constitutional  theories, 
l«d  to  introduce  into  our  Indian  system  those  democrat 
principles  which  we  have  for  ten  years  been  striving  to  ii 
plant,  and  even  in  the  long  run  dangerous  to  our  liberties 

One  reason  why  the  Indian  officials  ciy  out  against  goven 
ment  from  St.  James's  Park  ia,  because  they  deprecate  int« 
ference  with  the  viceroy  ;  but  were  the  Council  abolished,e 
cept  as  a  conanltative  body,  and  the  Indian  Secretaryship  ■ 
State  made  a  permanent  appointment,  it  is  probable  that  ti 
viceroy  would  be  reheved  from  that  continual  and  minute  { 
terference  with  his  acta  which  at  present  degrades  his  officei 
native  eyes.  The  viceroy  would  be  left  considerable  pow< 
and  certainly  greater  power  than  he  has  at  present,  by  II 
Secretary  of  State ;  that  which  is  essential  is  merely  that  tl 
power  of  control,  and  responsible  control,  should  lie  in  Londd 
The  viceroy  would  in  practice  exercise  the  executive  fanctiOB 
under  the  control  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  advised  by  an  esp 
rienced  Council  and  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  we  shod 
possess  a  system  under  which  there  would  be  that  conjnnc  '" 
of  personal  responsibility  and  of  skilled  advice  which  is  a! 
lutely  required  for  the  good  government  of  India. 

To  a  scheme  which  involves  the  government  of  India  frff 
at  liome  it  may  be  objected,  that  India  can  not  be  so  well  a 
derstood  in  London  as  in  Calcutta.  So  far  from  this  belt 
'  the  case,  there  is  bnt  little  doubt  among  those  who  beat  knO 
the  India  of  to-day  that  while  men  in  Calcutta  understai 
the  wants  of  the  Bengalee,  and  men  in  Lahore  the  feeliugs  1 

I        the  Sikh,  India,  as  a  whole,  is  far  better  understood  ii 

I      riian  in  any  Presidency  toviii, 

I  /(  must  be  remembered  tVa.t  'mtia  \TvS\tt.  -wv^am.  ■&        ^^ 

LEq^isad  by  tel^raph,  iwid  Viftim  ^i«^  -we^ts,\>i  i^s^ 
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pM  autocratic  Governor-general  has  become  impossible,  and 
day  by  day  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London  must  become 
and  more  the  ruler  of  India.  Were  the  Secretary  of 
State  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  made  irremovable  ex- 
cept by  a  direct  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  fault 
pould  be  found  with  the  results  of  the  inevitable  change :  as 
|t  iSj  however,  a  council  of  advice  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  gross  blundering  while  we  allow  India  to  be  ruled 
iy  no  leas  than  four  Secretaries  of  State  in  a  single  year. 

The  cliiof  considerations  to  bo  kept  in  view  in  the  framing 
tA  a  system  of  government  for  India  are  briefly  these :  a  suf- 
ioient  separation  of  the  two  countries  to  prevent  the  clashing 
jpf  the  democratic  and  paternal  systems,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
S  control  over  the  Indian  adminiBtration  by  the  English  peo- 
jde  active  enough  to  insure  the  progressive  amelioration  of 
^e  former ;  the  minor  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  in 
fcdia  wcneed  less  centralization,  in  London  more  permanence, 
Hud  in  both  increased  personal  responsibility.  All  these  re- 
_  lii'emeuts  are  satisfied  by  the  plan  proposed,  if  it  be  coupled 
with  the  separation  of  the  English  and  Indian  armies,  the  em- 
ployment of  natives  in  our  service,  and  the  creation  of  new 
(governments  for  the  Indus  territories  and  Assam.  Madras, 
Sombay,  Bengal,  Assam,  the  Central  Province^ Agra,  tho  In- 
|((uB,  Oude,  and  Bormsdi  would  form  the  nine  Presidencies,  tho 
viceroy  having  the  supreme  control  over  our  officers  in  the 
pative  States,  and  not  only  should  the  governors  of  the  last 
^ven  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  Mad- 
is  and  Bombay,  but  all  the  local  governors  should  be  assisted 
fey  a  council  of  ministers  who  should  necessarily  be  consulted, 
ibat  whose  advice  should  not  be  binding  on  the  governors, 
TThe  objections  that  are  raised  against  councils  do  not  apply 
councils  that  are  confined  to  the  giving  of  advice,  and  the 
niaters  are  needed,  if  for  no  other  purpose  at  least  to  divide 
tbe  labor  of  the  governor,  for  all  our  Indian  officials  are  at 
jfresent  overworked. 

■     This  is  not  the  place  for  the  suggestion  of  improvements 
Jn  the  det^s  of  Indian  govei-mnent.     The  statement  that  all 
general  observations  upon  India  are  neceaaaVi-j  ^wiHi''\s,  viti*- 
lore  true  of  moral,  social,  educatloTiai,  an4  tda^o'aa  «S«9 
■D  of  mere  governmental  matters  ■.    "  te^A'a.XxoTa.  %-af««5^ 
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and  " non-regulation  system;"  "permanent  settlement" 
"  tMrty  years'  settlement ;"    native  participation  in  govei 
ment,  or  exclusion  of  natives — each  of  tbese  courseB  may  b 
good  in  one  part  of  India  and  bad  in  another.     On  the  'wbotti.fl 
however,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  our  Indian  government  it»  J 
the  best  example  of  a  wsU-adminiBtei'ed  deBpotism,  on  a  largfj 
scale,  existing  in  the  world-     Its  one  great  fault  ia 
tralization ;    for,  although  our  rule  in  India  must  needs  t 
denjiotic,  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  its  despotism  shonld  q 
minute. 

The  greatest  of  the  many  changes  in  progress  in  the  Eq 
is  that  India  is  being  made — that  a  country  is  being  creato 
under  that  name  where  none  has  yet  existed ;  and  it  ia  o 
railroads,  our  annexations,  and  above  all  our  ceutraliring  p 
cy  that  are  doing  the  work.  There  is  reason  to  fear  thatthi 
change  will  be  hastened  by  the  extension  of  our  new  codes  1i 
the  former  "  non-regulation  provinces  "  and  by  govemmen 
from  at  home,  where  India  is  looked  upon  as  one  nation,  ia>  i 
stead  of  from  Calcutta,  where  it  is  known  to  be  still  oompoaed  1 
of  fifty ;  but  so  rapid  is  the  change  that  already  the  Calcutti 
people  are  as  mistaken  in  attempting  to  laugh  down  our 
phrase  "the  people  of  India,"  as  we  were  during  the  mutiny 
when  wo  belisved  that  there  "waa  an  "  India"  writhing  in  our 
clutches.  Whether  the  India  which  is  being  thus  rapidlj 
built  up  by  our  own  hands  will  be  friendly  to  ns,  or  the  re- 
verse, depends  upon  ourselves.  The  two  prindples  upon 
which  our  administration  of  the  country  might  be  based  have 
long  since  been  weighed  £^ainst  each  otlier  by  the  English 
people,  who,  rejecting  the  principle  of  a  holding  of  India  for 
the  acquisition  of  prestige  and  trade,  have  decided  that  we 
are  to  govern  India  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Hindo- 
stan.  We  are  now  called  on  to  deliberate  once  more,  but  tiiifl_ 
time  upon  the  method  by  which  our  principle  is  to  be  worked 
out.  That  our  administration  is  already  perfect  can  hardly 
be  contended  so  long  as  no  officer  not  very  high  in  our  Indian 
service  darea  to  call  a  native  "  friend."  Hie  first  of  all  oar 
cares  must  be  the  social  treatment  of  the  people,  for  while  b^S 
tbe  queen'a  proclamation,  ttc.  waxV^ea  a 
tbejr  are  in  practica  not  yel  tieatei.  aa  ' 
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When  on  my  way  home  to  England  I  found  myself  off 
Mocha,  with  the  AbyssiniaQ  highlands  in  sight,  and  still  more 
when  we  were  off  Massowah,  with  the  peaks  of  Talanta  plain- 
ly visible,  I  began  to  recall  the  accounts  which  I  had  heard  at 
Aden  of  the  proposed  British  colony  on  the  AbyBsinian  table- 
lands, out  of  which  the  Home  Government  has  since  been 
frightened.  The  question  of  the  desirability  or  the  reverse  of 
auoh  a  colony  raises  points  of  interest  on  which  it  would  he 
advisable  that  people  at  home  should  at  once  take  up  a  line. 

As  it  has  never  been  assumed  that  EngUehmen  can  dwell 
permanently  even  upon  high  hills  under  the  equator,  the  prop- 
osition for  European  colonization  or  settlement  of  tropical 
Africa  may  be  easily  dismissed,  but  that  for  the  annexation  of 
tropical  countries  for  trade  purposes  remains.  It  has  hither- 
to been  accepted  ns  a  general  principle  regulating  our  inter- 
course with  E:istcm  nations  that  we  have  a  moral  right  to 
force  the  dark-skinned  races  to  treat  ns  in  the  s^me  fashion  an 
that  in  which  we  are  treated  by  our  European  neighbors.  In 
practice  we  even  now  go  much  farther  than  this,  and  inflict 
the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  upon  the  reluctant  Chinese  and 
Japanese  at  the  cannon's  month.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  law 
but  that  of  might  whereby  to  justify  our  dealings  with  Bur- 
mah,  China,  and  Japan.  We  are  apt  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in 
our  new-found  national  morality,  and  throwing  upon  our  fa- 
thers all  the  blame  of  the  ill  which  has  been  done  in  India,  Ut 
take  to  ourselves  credit  for  the  good;  but  it  is  obvious  to  any 
'  one  who  watches  the  conduct  of  our  admirals,  consuls,  and 
traders  in  the  China  seas  that  it  is  inevitable  that  China 
should  fall  to  «s  as  India  fell,  unless  there  should  be  a  singu- 
lar change  in  opinion  at  home,  or  unless,  indeed,  the  Ameri- 
oans  should  be  beforehand  with  us  in  the  matter.  To  say  this  i 
ia  not  to  settle  tlic  disputed  queation  of  -wbevXiCT  m'SoB  ■^-t^'sssa. 
fmprored  state  of  feeling,  and  witV  the  ijTeaeiA  cow'w^  ■e^'S!- 
""     '  Oyer  our  Eastern  officials  "by  a  a\avwteT<:aSgA.  y*:*^  ''■ 


r 

W  home  and  au  iotereBtod  but  vigilant  press  in  India  and  the 
Eastern  ports,  goveramenl  of  China  by  Britain  might  not  bo 
for  the  advantago  of  the  Chinese  and  the  world,  but  it  ifl  at 
least  open  to  serious  doubt  whether  it  would  be  to  the  adrafr 
taee  of  Great  Britain.  Our  ruling-dasaea  are  already  at  leart 
si^ciently  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  power  for 
us  to  hesitate  before  we  decide  that  the  widening  of  tha  u 
tional  mind  consequent  upon  the  acquisition  of  tlie  goveraraent 
of  Cliina  would  outweigh  the  danger  of  a  spread  at  home  rf 
love  of  absolute  authority  and  indifference  to  human  happ- 
ness  and  life.  The  Americans,  also,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  ^lE 
pause  before  they  expose  republicanism  to  the  shock  that 
would  be  caused  by  the  annexation  of  despotically-governed 
States.  In  defending  the  Japanese  against  our  assaults  anf' 
tliose  of  the  active  but  unsuccessful  French,  they  may  unhap-, 
pily  find,  as  we  have  often  found,  that  protection  and  annexi- 
tion  are  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 

Although  the  disadvantages  are  more  evident  than  the  aJ^ 
vantages  of  the  annexation  for  commercial  purposes  of  suoS 
countries  aa  Abyssinia,  China,  and  Jupan,  the  benefits  aitf 
neither  few  nor  hai-d  to  find.  The  abstract  injustice  of  a 
ne.\ation  can  not  be  said  to  exist  in  the  cases  of  Afghanisti 
and  Abyssinia,  as  tlie  sentiment  of  nationality  clearly  has  i 
existence  there,  and  as  the  worst  possible  form  of  British  goT"' 
emmeut  is  better  for  the  mass  of  the  people  than  the  beiC' 
conceivable  rule  of  an  Abyssinian  chief.  The  c 
nexalion  in  the  weakening  and  corrupting  of  ourselves  mi^ 
not  unfairly  be  set  off  against  the  blessings  of  annexation  ti 
the  people,  and  the  most  serious  question  for  consideration  i 
that  of  whether  dependencies  can  be  said  "  to  pay." 
progress  is  necessary  to  trade,  and  we  give  to  mankind  I 
powerful  security  of  self-interest  that  we  will  raise  the  com 
tion  of  the  people,  and,  by  means  of  improved  communicationai 
open  the  door  to  dvilization.  ' 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement  that  our  exaggerate 
conscientiousness  is  the  very  reason  why  our  dependencie 
commercially  are  failures,  and  why  it  is  useless  for  us  to  l 
totaling  up  our  loss  and  profits  while  we  willfully  throw  aws 
the  advantages  that  our  energy  has  placed  ui  our  hands.  1 
India  paid  m  well  as  Ja.va.iti'a&y  Ve  Aiav^-^e^V.a'aid.bei 
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ivmgfrom  the  East  60  millions  sterling  a  year  for  the  snp- 
»ort  of  oui'  European  othisials  in  Hindostan,  and  the  total 
levenae  of  India  would  be  200  or  250  millions,  of  which  80 
jaiUiouH  would  be  clear  profit  for  our  use  in  England ;  in  other 
[ords,  Indian  profits  would  relieve  us  from  all  taxation  in 
Inland,  and  leave  us  a  considerable  and  increasing  margin 
toward  tbo  abohtion  of  the  debt.  The  Dntch,  too,  lell  us  that 
^eir  system  is  more  agreeable  ta  the  natives  than  our  own 
dnmsy  though  well-meant  effoits  for  the  improvement  o£  their 
Condition,  which,  although  not  true,  is  far  too  near  the  truth 
t^  ultow  us  to  rest  in  our  complacency. 

•  The  Dutch  Bystem  having  been  well  weighed  at  home,  and 
leUberately  rejected  by  the  English  people  as  tending  to  the 
|egradation  of  the  natives,  the  question,  remains  how  far  de- 
tendencies  from  which  no  profits  are  exacted  may  be  advan- 
ageously  retained  for  mere  trade  purposes.  At  this  moment 
Wrmost  flonrishing  dependencies  do  not  bear  so  much  as  their 
har  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  empire :  Ceylon  herself  pays 
only  the  nominal  and  not  the  real  cost  of  her  defense,  and  Mauui' 
lias  costs  nominally  £150,000  a  year,  and  above  half  a  milUon 
teallyinmilitaryexpenaea,  of  which  the  colony  is  ordered  to  pay 
645,000,  and  grumbles  much  at  .paying  it.  India  herself,  al- 
Siough  charged  with  a  share  of  the  non-effective  expenses  of 
ilor  army,  escapes  scot-froG  in  war-time,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
b&rked  that  the  throwing  npon  her  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
tost  of  the  Abyssinian  war  was  defended  upon  every  ground 
iftcept  the  true  one— namely,  that  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kupire  she  ought  to  bear  her  share  in  imperial  wars.     It  is  true 

rt,  to  make  the  constitutional  doctrine  hold,  she  also  ought 
be  consulted,  and  that  we  have  no  possible  machinery  for 
jonsnlting  her— a  consideration  which  of  itself  shows  our  In- 
i^n  Government  in  its  true  hght. 

■  Whether,  indeed,  dependencies  pay  or  do  not  pay  their  act- 
lid  cost,  their  retention  stands  on  a  wholly  different  footing 
i»  that  of  colonies.  Were  we  to  leave  Australia  or  the  Capo 
fre  should  continue  to  be  the  chief  customers  of  those  coun- 
ties :  were  we  to  leave  India  or  Ceylon  they  would  have  no 
lOStomers  at  all ;  for  falling  into  anarchy,  they  would  cease  at 
oce  to  export  their  goods  to  us  and  to  consume  our  mauu- 
■te^taces.    When  a  British  GovernoT  oi  Sevf  7.e:aJia.\^  ^hxiAm 
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that  of  every  Maori  who  fell  in  war  wilh  us  it  might  be  sud 
that, "  from  his  ignorance,  a  man  had  been  destroyed  whom  a 
few  months'  enlightenment  would  have  rendered  a  valuable 
consumer  of  British  manufaetared  goods,"  he  only  set  forth 
with  grotesque  sbnplitity  considerations  which  weigh  with  us 
all ;  but  while  the  advance  of  trade  may  continue,  to  be  .oat 
cliief  excuse,  it  need  not  be  our  sole  excuse  for  onr  Easlem 
dealings — even  for  use  toward  ourselves.  Without  repeating 
that  which  I  have  siud  with  respect  to  India,  we  may  especial- 
ly bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  theory  has  suffered  from  ex- 
aggeration, our  dependencies  alii]  form  a  nursery  of  stateBmeii 
and  of  warrioi-s,  and  that  we  should  irresistibly  fall  into  na- 
tional sluggishness  of  thought  were  it  not  for  tlae  world-wide 
interests  given  us  by  the  necessity  of  governing  and  educating 
the  inhabitants  of  so  vast  an  empire  aa  our  own. 

One  of  the  last  of  our  annexations  was  close  upon  oar  bow 
as  we  passed  on  our  way  from  Aden  up  the  Red  Sea,  The 
French  are  always  angry  when  w^e  seize  on  places  in  the  East, 
but  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  they  should  have  been  per- 
plexed about  Perim.  This  island  stands  in  the  narrowest 
place  in  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  deep  water,  and  the  Sum 
Canal bein^  aFrench  work,  and  Egypt  under  French  inflaenoe, 
our  possession  of  Perim  becomes  especially  unpleasant  to  onr 
neighbors,  Not  only  this,  but  the  French  had  determined 
themselves  to  seize  it,  and  their  fleet,  bound  to  Perim,  put  in 
to  Aden  to  coal.  The  governor  had  tis  suspicions,  and  bas- 
ing asked  the  French  admiral  to  dinner,  gave  him  unexcep- 
tionable champagna  The  old  gentleman  soon  began  to  talk, 
and  directly  ho  mentioned  Perim  the  governor  sent  a  peatil- 
note  to  the  harbor-master  to  delay  the  coaling  of  the  ships, 
and  one  to  the  commander  of  a  gun-boat  to  embark  as  many 
artillerymen  and  gnns  as  he  could  get  on  board  in  two  hours 
and  sail  for  Perim.  When  the  French  reached  the  anchorage 
next  day  they  found  the  British  flag  flying,  and  a  great  show 
of  guns  in  position.  Whether  they  put  into  Aden  on  theh 
way  back  to  France  history  does  not  say. 

Perim  is  not  the  only  island  that  lies  directly  in  the  short- 
est course  for  ships,  not  ate  ^t  touVr  \3ftia  o^tj  dangers  of  the 
Bed  Sea.     One  night  about  nine  (Jc\odfi.,^Vwv-««^we;<a.^ 
Vport  of  Mecca,  I  was  sitting  oa  t\vfe  W  omAV,  vv^^.  \t«-««i,fc 
■ -^  ■        wTJ» 
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most  on  the  sprit,  to  catch  what  breeze  we  made,  when  I  saw 
two  country  boats  about  150  yards  on  tho  starboard  bow. 
Our  three  lights  were  so  bright  that  I  thought  we  must  be 
seen,  bat  as  the  boats  cameon  acrosB  our  bows  I  gave  a  shout 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  "hard  a-portl"  from  the 
ChionmaD  on  the  bridga,  and  by  a  hundred  yells  from  the  sud- 
denly-awakened boatmen.  Our  hebn  luckily  enough  had  no 
time  to  act  upon  the  ship.  1  threw  myself  down  under  a 
8t«ncheon,  and  the  sail  and  yard  of  the  leading  boat  fell  on 
our  deck  close  to  my  head,  and  the  boats  shot  past  us  amid 
shouts  of  "fire,"  caused  by  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell. 
When  we  had  stopped  the  ship  the  question  came — had  w^e 
sunk  the  boat  ?  We  at  once  piped  away  the  g:ig  with  a  Malay 
crew  and  sent  it  off  to  look  for  the  poor  wretches — but  after 
half  an  hour,  we  found  them  ourselves,  and  found  them  safe 
except  for  their  loss  of  canvas  and  their  terrible  fright.  Our 
pilot  questioned  them  in  Arabic,  and  discovered  that  each 
^  boat  had  on  board  100  pUgrims  ;  but  they  excused  themselves 
^r  not  having  a.  watch  or  light  by  saying  that  they  had  not 
I  Been  us  !  Between  rocks  and  pilgrim-boats  Rod  Sea  naviga- 
tion is  hard  enough  for  steamers,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
way  its  difficulties  will  cause  the  scale  to  turn  when  the  ques- 
tion lies  between  Euphrates  Railway  and  Suez  Canal. 
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It  is  no  longer  possible  to  see  the  Pyramids  or  even  Heli- 
,«polis  in  the  sohtary  and  solemn  fashion  in  which  they  shoidd 
he  approached.  English  "  going  out "  and  "  coming  home" 
fue  there  at  all  days  and  hours,  and  the  hundreds  of  Arabs 
lUng  German  coins  and  mummies  of  English  manufacture 
lure  terribly  out  of  place  upon  the  desert,  I  went  alone  to  see 
tt^e  Sphinx,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  sand,  tried  my  best  to 
I  the  riddle  of  the  face  and  to  look  through  the  rude  carv- 
ing into  the  inner  mystery  ;  but  it  wouVd  not.  io,  ^.■Qi.\  crasoa 
fnrajr  bitterly  diBuppointeA.  In  this  mo4eTti  draaow^'C^.ti-v^- 
^X^irt  world  of  ours  the  ancient  has  Tio  ^"W*",  ■fea^'*-'' 
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Pyramids  may  remain  forever,  but  ^ 

theiu.     A  few  luonths  may  see  a  cafe,  chantant  at  Iheir  ba^e,  1 

Cairo  itself  is  no  pleasant  sight.     An  air  of  dirt  and  degikl 
radation  hongs  over  the  whole  »wn,  and  clings  to  its  | 
pie,  from  the  donkey-boys  and  comfit-aellera  to  the  pipe-smo^ 
ing  Boldipra  and  the  money-changers  who  squat  behind  thdj' 
trays.     Tbe  wretched   feUaheen,  or  Egyptian  peasantiy,  a 
apparently  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings,  and  the^ 
slouching  shamble  is  a  ead  eight  after  the  superb  gait  of  ti 
Hindoos.     The  slave-market  of  Cairo  has  done  its  work;  i 
deed,  it  is  astonishing  that  tbe  Enghsh  sbotdd  content  then 
selves  with  a  treaty  in  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Egj 
is  decreed,  and  not  take  a  single  step  to  secure  its  execatia 
while  tbe  slave-market  iu  Cairo  continues  to  be  all  but  o 
to  the  passer.     That   the  Egyptian  Government  could  | 
down  slavery  if  it  had  the  will  can  not  be  doubted  by  thofl 
who  have  witnessed  t5ie  rapidity  with  which  its  officers  actli 
visiting  doubtful  crimes  upon  the  wrong  men.     Daring  n 
week's  stay  iu  Alexandria  two  such  cases  camo  to  my  notica 
in  the  first,  one  of  my  fcUow-passengers  unwittingly  inautttil 
two  of  the  Albanian  police,  and  was  shot  at  by  one  of  them^] 
with  a  long  pistol,    A  number  of  Englishmen,  gathering  fro*   ■ 
the  public  gaming-houses  on  the  great  square,  rescued  hiii% 
and   beat  off  the  oavasses,  and  the  next  morning  marcheS 
down  to  their  consulate  and  demanded  justice.     Our  acting 
consul  went  straight  to  the  head  of  the  police,  laid  the  case 
before  him,  and  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  man  who 
shot  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years,  while  the  policeman  who  bai 
looked  on  was  immediately  bastinadoed  in  the  presence  of  d>e  ' 
passenger.     The  other  case  was  one  of  robbery  at  a  desert  ul- 
lage from  the  tent  of  an  Engheh  traveller.     When  he  com- 
plained to  the  sheik  tbe  order  was  given  to  bastinado  the  head 
men,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  amount.     The  head 
men  in  turn  gave  the  stick  to  the  householders,  and  olid 
tbe  sum  from  them ;  while  these  bastinadoed  the  vagrants,  a 
actually  obtained  from  them  the  money.     Every  male  in! 
itant  having  thus  received  the  stick,  it  in  probable  th 
aetaal  culprit  was  reached, \S,mAeei, Waived  within  X 
luge.      "Stick-backsheesh''^  is  agreiAm  ■      ■      -    — 

Turks  are  not  far  tetand.    "ViVeo 
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at  Eussorah  was  attacked  by  thieves  some  years  ago  our  oon- 
snl  telegraphed  the  fact  to  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad.  The  answer 
a  at  once  :  "  Bastinado  forty  men  " — and  bastinadoed  they 
were,  as  soon  as  they  had  ^een  selected  at  random  from  the 
popnlation. 

Comiug  to  Egypt  from  India  the  EngUshman  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  while  our  Indian  Grovemmeut  is  an  averagely  suc- 
eessful  despotism,  Egypt  is  misgoverned  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
King  of  Egypt  that  we  should  compare  his  rule  with  ours  in 
.India,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  government  is  not  on  the 
whole  worse  than  Eastern  despotisms  always  are.  Setting  np 
«a  a  "  civilized  ruler,"  the  King  of  Egypt  performs  the  duties 
■jft  his  position  by  buying  gims  which  he  uses  in  putting  down 
insurrections  which  he  has  fomented  and  yachts  for  which  he 
}ias  no  use ;  and  he  appears  to  think  that  he  has  done  all  that 
Peter  of  Russia  himself  could  have  accompli slied  when  he 
Bends  a  young  Egyptiim  to-  Manchester  to  leai-n  the  cotton- 
trade,  or  to  London  to  acquire  the  principles  of  foreign  com- 
xnerce,  and  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  seta  him  to  manage 
tiie  soap-works  or  to  conduct  the  vice-regal  band-  The  aping 
pi  the  forms  of  "  Western  civilization,"  which  in  Egypt  means 
fVenoh  vice,  makes  the  court  of  Alexandria  look  worse  than 
:  we  expect  the  slave-market  and  the  harem  in  the  East, 
i>ut  the  King  of  Egj-pt  superadds  the  Trianon  and  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  Habile. 

The  court  influence  shows  itself  in  the  actions  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  the  influence  at  work  upon  the  court  is  pressing 
-«1bo  upon  the  people.  For  knavery  no  place  can  touch  the 
■modem  Alexandria,  One  word,  however,  is  far  from  describ- 
.ing  all  the  infamies  of  the  city.  It  surpassea  Cologne  for 
rftmells,  Benares  for  peste,  Saratoga  for  gaming,  Paris  itself  for 
■TJce.  Tliere  is  a  layer  of  Erench  "  civilization  "  of  the  worat 
'Jkind  over  the  semi-barbarism  of  Cairo ;  bnt  still  the  town  in 
lOhiefly  Oriental.  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  completely 
;£)aropeanized,  and  has  a  white  population  of  seventy  or  eighty 
-thousand.  The  Arabs  are  kept  in  a  huge  village  outside  the 
ytortifications,  and  French  is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the 
tabops  and  hotels.  Alexandria  ia  a  YrenuV  Xowa, 
,  Ic  ia  evident  euough  that  the  Suez  Can:^  a^ett^ft^'*^^ 
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from  the  beginning  a  blind,  for  tlie  occupation  of  Egypt  bj 
France,  and  that,  however  interesting  to  the  shareholderB  may 
be  the  question  of  its  physical  or  comtacrclal  Eaccess,  the  prob- 
abilities of  failure  have  had  but  little  weight  with  the  French 
Government,  The  foundatioii  of  the  Messagerie  Companj 
with  national  capital,  to  carry  imaginary  nuuls,  secured  the 
preponderance  of  French  influence  in  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and 
it  ia  not  certain  that  we  should  not  look  upon  the  occnpataon 
of  Saigon  itself  as  a  mere  blind. 

Of  the  temporary  success  of  the  French  ])oUcy  there  can  be 
no  doubt :  the  English  railway-guards  have  lately  been  diemiss- , 
ed  from  the  Government  railway  line,  and  a  huge  triooloi 
floats  from  the  entrance  to  the  new  docks  at  Suez,  while  a  still 
more  gigantic  one  waves  over  the  hotel ;  the  King  of  Egypt, 
glad  to  And  a  third  Power  which  he  can  play  off  wlien  neoes- 
sary,  against- both  England  and  Russia,  takes  shares  in  the  ca- 
nal.  It  is  when  we  ask, "  What  is  the  end  that  the  Frenuli 
have  in  view  ?"  that  we  find  it  strangely  small  by  the  side  (tf 
the  means.  The  French  of  the  present  day  appear  to  have  i 
foreign  policy,  unless  it  is  a  sort  of  desire  to  extend  the  empi 
of  their  language,  their  danco-tuues,  and  their  fashions ;  ta 
the  natural  wish  of  their  ruler  to  engage  In  no  enterprise  ttal 
will  outlast  his  life  prevents  their  having  any  such  permant 
policy  as  that  of  Russia  or  the  United  States.  An  Egyptj 
Pacha  hardly  put  the  truth  too  strongly  when  he  said, " 
IB  nothing  permanent  about  France  except  Mabile." 

The  Suez  Canal  is  being  pushed  with  vigor,  although 
labor  of  the  liundreds  of  Greek  and  Itabi 
different  to  that  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  impressed  ft 
een.     The  withdrawal  from  the  Company  of  the  forced 
bor  of  the  peasants  has  democstrated  that  the  king  is  at  he 
not  well-disposed  toward  the  scheme,  for  tbi 
of  England  have  never  prevented  the  employment  of  slaveJl 
bor  upon  works  out  of  which  there  was  money  to  be 
for  the  vice-regal  purse.     The  difficulty  of  clearing  and  kei 
ing  clear  the  channel  at  Port  Siud,  at  the  MediterraneaD  ei 
is  well  known  to  the  Pacha  and  his  en^nocrs  :  it  is  not  di 
cult,  indeed,  to  cut  through  the  ba,r^  uor  impossible  to  keep  t 
cutting  open,  btit  the  effect  <A  \fee  ^ea-V  ^\ex^  -w&i&wt^i^ 
to  puab  the  Nile  silt  f  arlber  seawavi,  ssai  a.'ginn  asAweB.ti 
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bars  will  form  in  front  of  the  canal.  That  the  canal  is  phys- 
ically possible  no  one  doubts,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
can  pay.  Even  if  we  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  canal  will 
prove  a  complete  succesSj.the  French  Government  will  only 
■  find  that  it  has  spent  millions  ujion  digging  a  canal  for  Eii- 
giaud's  use. 

The  neutralization  of  Egypt  has  lately  been  proposed  by 
writers  of  the  Comtist  school,  but  to  what  end  is  far  from 
•  clear.  "Tlic  interests  of  civilization"  are  the  pretext,  but 
when  summoned  by  a  Oomtiat  "civilization"  and  "humanity" 
generally  appear  in  a  French  shape.  Were  we  to  be  attacked 
:  in  India  by  the  French  or  Russians,  no  neutralization  would 
J  prevent  our  sending  our  troops  to  India  by  the  shortest  road) 
and  fighting  wherever  we  thought  best  If  we  were  not  so 
attacked,  neutralization,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  would  be 
a  useless  ceremony.  If  France  goes  beyond  her  custoniary 
meddlesomeness  and  settles  down  in  Egypt  we  shall  evidently 
'  have  to  dislodge  her,  but  to  ueotralize  the  country  would  be  ■ 
to  settle  her  there  ourselves.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  tbot 
,  the  position  of  France  in  the  East  is  connected  with  the  claim 
'  put  forth  by  her  to  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world.  The 
I."  chief  power  of  Europe"  and  "leader  of  Christendom"  must 
k  needs  be  impatient  of  the  dominance  of  America  in  the  Pacit 
l^ic  and  of  Britain  in  the  East,  and  seeks  by  successes  on 
r  Bide  of  India  to  bury  the  memories  of  Mexico,  One  of  tho 
hundred  "  missions  of  France,"  one  of  the  thousand  "  imperial 
ideas,"  is  the  "regeneration  of  the  East."  Treacherous  Enr 
■■gland  is  to  be  confined  to  her  single  island,  and  barbarotu 
tHnsEia  to  be  shut  np  in  the  Siberian  snows.  England  may  be 
left  to  answer  for  herself,  but  before  we  surrender  even  Kaesia 
.  to  the  Comtist  priests  we  should  remember  that,  just  as  the 
;  JiuBsian  despotism  is  dangerous  to  the  world  from  the  stupid- 
ity of  its  barbarism,  so  the  French  democracy  is  dangerous 
through  its  feverish  sympathies,  blundeiing  "  humanity,"  and 
xmlimited  ambition. 

The  present  reaction  against  exaggerated  nationalism  is  m 
itself  a  sign  that  our  national  mind  is  in  a  healthy  state :  bnt"* 
while  we  distrust  nationalism  because  it  is  illogical  and  nar- 
row,  we  mast  remember  that  "  coBTCVo^oVitsmaia''''  \ias,>ieE». 
lade  the  excuse  for  childish  abaardVtiea  aai  a.  fc\<is&.^a^  ^'^ 
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perate  schcmcfl.  Love  of  race  among  the  English  rests  upon 
&  firmer  haae  than  either  love  of  mankind  or  love  of  Britaitit 
for  it  reposes  upon  a  suhsoil  of  tfaingB  known — the  aacertaio. 
ed  virtues  and  powers  of  the  English  people.  For  nations 
Huch  as  France  and  Spain,  with  few  cares  outside  their  Eu- 
ropean territories,  national  ficlda  for  action  are,  perhaps,  too) 
narrow,  and  the  interests  of  even  the  vast  territories  mhabito4! 
by  the  English  race  may,  in  a  less  degree,  be  too  small  foP 
English  thonght;  but  there  ia  India — and  the  reaponsibiliq' 
of  the  absolute  government  of  a  quarter  of  the  human  race  ii 
no  small  thing.  If  we  strive  to  advance  ourselves  in  the  Iov< 
of  truth,  to  act  justly  toward  Ireland,  and  to  govern  Indu 
aright,  wo  shall  have  enough  of  work  to  occupy  us  for  manj 
years  to  come,  and  shall  leave  &  greater  name  in  history  thail 
if  we  concerned  ourselves  with  settling  the  affairs  of  Poland 
If  we  need  a  wider  range  for  our  sympathies  than  that  whici 
even  India  will  supply  we  may  find  it  in  our  friendships 
the  other  sections  of  the  race ;  and  if,  unhappily,  one  rest 
the  present  awakening  of  England  to  free  life  should  be  a  re 
turn  of  the  desire  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  folk  m 
shall  find  a  better  outlet  for  our  energy  in  aiding  our  Teutoil 
ic  brethren  in  their  struggle  for  unity  than  in  assisting  Jmp4 
rial  France  to  spread  Ben6itonisme  through  the  world. 

We  can  not,  if  we  would,  be  indifferent  spectators  of  tlM 
extravagances  of  France :  if  she  is  at  present  weak  in  thi 
East,  she  is  strong  at  home.  At  this  moment  we  are  spends 
ing  ten  or  fifteen  millions  a  year  in  order  that  we  may  be  eqn 
with  her  in  military  force,  and  we  hang  npon  the  words  of  h 
ruler  to  know  whether  we  are  to  have  peace  or  war.  Althoug! 
it  may  not  be  wise  for  iis  to  declare  that  this  humiliating  spei 
tacle  shall  shortly  have  an  cud,  it  is  at  least  advisable  that  w4 
should  refrain  from  aiding  the  French  in  their  professed  e 
deavors  to  obtain  for  other  peoples  liberties  which  they  ai 
incapable  of  preserving  for  themselves. 

If  the  English  race  has  a  "mission"  in  the  world  it  is  tW 
making  it  impossible  that  the  peaee  of  mankind  on  earth  shootti 
depend  upon  the  will  of  a  single  man. 
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THE  ENGLISH. 


Im  America  we  liave  seen  the  struggle  of  the  dear  races 
against  the  cheap — the  endeavors  of  the  English  to  hold  tlieir 
own  against  the  Irish  and  Chinese.  In  New  Zealand  we  found 
Uie  stronger  and  more  energetic  race  pushing  from  the  earth 
the  shrewd  and  laborious  descendants  of  the  Asian  Malaya ; 
in  Australia  the  English  triumphant,  and  the  cheaper  races 
excluded  from  the  boU  uot  by  distance  merely  hut  by  arbitrary 
legislation ;  in  India  we  saw  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  officerhig  of  the  cheaper  by  the  dearer  race.  Everywhere. 
we  have  found  that  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  progress 
to  universal  dominion  of  the  English  people  lie  in  the  conflict 
with  the  cheaper  races.  The  result  of  our  survey  is  such  aa 
to  give  us  reason  for  the  belief  that  race  distinctions  will  long 
continue;  that  miscegenation  will  go  but  little  way  toward- 
blending  races ;  that  the  dearer  are,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  de- 
stroy the  cheaper  people,  and  that  Saxondom  will  rise  triumph- 
ant from  the  doubtful  struggle, 

The  countries  ruled  by  a  race  whose  very  scum  and  out* 
casts  have  founded  empires  in  every  portion  of  the  globe  evea; 
now  consist  of  0^  millions  of  square  miles,  and  contain  a  popii>' 
lation  of  300  millions  of  people.  Their  surface  is  five  time*'' 
as  great  aa  that  of  the  Empire  of  Darius,  and  four  and  a  h^t 
times*  as  large  as  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent- 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  power  the  English  coun- 
tries would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  remaining  nationSi 
of  the  world,  whom  in  the  intelligence  of  their  people  and  the. 
extent  and  wealth  of  their  dominions  they  already  consider-. 
ably  surpass.  Russia  gains  ground  steadily,  we  are  told,  but 
BO  do  we.  If  we  take  maps  of  the  English-governed  countries' 
and  of  the  Russian  countries  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  compar&< 
them  with  the  English  and  Russian  countries  of  to-day, we  ■" 
find  that  the  Saxon  has  outstripped  the  'i'La5iiON\\fc\ti.  iiw>.Q;o»*^ 
■andia  ooIoDization.  The  extenBiona  ciiflieL\jivAei'Si''-^'oW'^'*^'* 
jureeqnal  to  ail  those  of  Russia,     C\iv\i,l^Ka^^^2 
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must  eventitally  become  English :  the  Red  Indian  race  that' 
now  oocupiea  those  coimtriea  can  Dot  stand  against  our  colo- 
nists; and  the  fatare  of  the  table-landa  of  Africa  and  that  of 
Japan  and  of  China  is  as  clear.  Even  in  the  tropical  plains 
the  negroes  alone  seem  able  to  withstand  us.  No  poasihle 
series  of  events  can  prevent  the  English  race  itself  in  1970 
numbering  300  millions  of  beings — of  one  national  character 
and  one  tongue.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Russia  become  pigmiaa 
by  the  side  of  such  a  people. 

Many  who  are  well  aware  of  the  power  of  the  English  i* 
tions  are  nevertheJesa  disposed  to  believe  that  our  own  is 
morally,  bb  well  as  physically,  the  least  powerful  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  race,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  overshadow- 
ed by  America  and  Australia,  The  rise  to  power  of  our  souli- 
em  colonies  is,  however,  distant,  and  an  alliance  between  ora* 
Helves  and  America  is  still  one  to  be  made  on  equal  ternu. 
Although  we  are  forced  to  contemplate  the  speedy  loss  of  one 
manufacturing  supremacy  as  coal  becomes  cheaper  in  Amei^ 
ua  and  deoi'er  In  Old  England,  we  have  nevertheless  as  mudt 
to  bestow  on  America  aa  she  has  to  confer  on  us.  The  pos- 
session of  India  offers  to  ourselves  that  element  of  vastness  <^ 
dominion  which,  in  this  age.  Is  needed  to  secure  width  of 
thought  and  nobility  of  puqiose ;  but  to  the  English  race  our 
possession  of  India,  of  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  of  the  porU 
of  China  offers  the  possibility  of  planting  free  institutions 
among  the  dark-skinned  races  of  the  world. 

The  ultimate  future  of  any  one  section  of  our  race,  however, 
is  of  little  moment  by  the  side  of  its  triumph  as  a  whole,  but 
the  power  of  English  laws  and  English  principles  of  govern- 
ment is  not  merely  an  EngUsh  question— its  continuance  is 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Steaming  up  from  Alexandria  along  the  coast  of  Crete  and 
Arcadia,  and  through  the  Ionian  Archipelago,  I  reached  Brin- 
disi,  and  thence  passed  on  through  Milan  toward  home.  Thii 
is  the  route  that  out-  Indian  mails  should  take  until  the  Ea- 
phrates  road  is  made. 
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A   MAORI    DINNER. 

For  those  who  would  make  trial  of  Maori  dishes,  here  is  a  native 
ill  of  fare,  such  as  can  be  imitated  in  the  south  of  England : 

HAKARI  MAORI— A  MAORI  FEAST. 

BILL    OF    FARE. 

SOUP. 
KoTA  EoTA Any  shell-fish. 

FISH. 

Inanga....! Whitebait  (boiled  in  milk,  with  leeks). 

FiHARAU Lamprey  (stewed). 

Tuna Eels  (steamed). 

MADE   DISHES. 

PuKEKO Moor-hen  (steamed). 

Koura Craw-fish  (boiled). 

Tui  Tui Thrush  (boUed). 

K^Ri^RU Pigeon  (baked  in  clay). 

ROAST. 
Pooka Pork  (short  pig). 

GAME. 

Parera Wild  duck  (roasted  on  embers). 

VEGETABLES. 

PaukIina Pumpkin. 

Kamu  Kamd Vegetable  Marrow. 

Kaputi Cabbage  (steamed). 

KuMATA Sweet  Potatoes. 

SWEETS. 

Tataramoa Cranberries  (steamed). 

Taua Damsons  (steamed  with  sugar). 

DESSERT. 
Karamu Currants. 

FlKAKABIKA,  DSC.^  1865. 
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niBCHi  Ant  UTivil  siuoog,  144 ;  in  CiU 

nimtB,  159;  B  tiof  (!Liine«  Ihratre,  leS; 
•  ■>  lM-p«yen,  lUO  Isea  Chinaji  mt  Mol- 

twurne,  WSJ  ulSiD^lmrat,  301;  sDlt-Chi- 

aca ;  hmued  -lili  bloodJiooiid^  302 ;  'mar. 
ttega  between,  >nd    I  ' 

mituinuiu  of.  803:  In 
tm-marfcet.  33^34. 


tooeU  ud  da^ma  nf  the  SpJrlniilisU, 

OcmiuiB  nioatlf  pure  UMerUUiu^  8-28 
<iaeiUva  Canterbury,  Obi^,fUld  Nei  "' 
Iuid>{  Oaiballis,IiiAutiniiU,3ie:  < 


*  ^g°'y  '^ 


Bl^oiiafeellDE.3l£  Anatmlla; 


a.  8TI ; 

-  'Bd  Blira,  til :  ChBcoh  of  I 
|L  BtfaU,  41S-4SB;    ■    Slkb  »> 

•  -  nuiae  reUgioB,  BIB. 
uChntDHtl,  amoke  ot;  6S. 
V^Tfilwtian,  Ihnlta  of  Wcetnrd, 

L    iliaatlaB  iii«>iia  wblalcy,"  30. 

IM  Imporlaooe  to  AuaLn^ljL,  2K 

i  C30^Tl]lB<  the  Uomiaa  Kavcastle. 
UDOOUfldHIld 


,_ ,  ..    atlon   of  England   In   aid  of 

malttiy,  BTB;  of  Canada,  380;    Bic — 

tf  Eogltab  pxtiductioap  ' —   "^'^ 


Beparar«d  frnm  England.  B 


'eating  the  ln>nkariEy  of  mind 


colonlBi,  384, 39.t ;  if  not  as,  gepantliin  not 
dUEeraui  to  oUher,  USD. 
olortLdaq  farm,  91 ;  a  ColoradaD  bna^  04 ; 
Oilomdan  "Ixifa"  a  fino  hindaune  law, 
103!  atrange iiseets,  104. 
ulorade,  rival  GDveroara  of;  SB  ]  ^raab  lde4 
of  Gilpin  the  rloaur,  W;  extent  and 
beHBlf  at  cninliy,  101,  luS;  Upper  Colo- 
rado, or  Green  River,  loat  for  a  tbouaand 

_i>liuHba(aeeC«rloo,HaTlllme.) 
OenKTffttiTe,  Colonial,  wliat  U  a,  DOT  {aM 


-a-aetiuRe."i6 
ilalwi.uSitnu 


— ,  ..  .  ,  itiMB,  M»!  an. 
colHdei  (Onned  of  (outIcU,  SM ;  ''hh 
f  "1  at  Botany  Bay,  3Gfi ;  aD  profasabmi, 
filled  by  coDTleta,  3M ;  petit)™  Bgaiiul 
iBportation  from  Tasmania,  806  ;   feai^ 


%  369 ;  end  of  tbe  syitem, 


r  to  the  least  guHlr,  371 ;  ilie  falnra  itf 
iperatipe  labor,  negro  {see  Barlo). 
CtaabtrUnd  and  Merrimae,  wrnda  of,  IS. 


I]l.»iTiB,  US ;  PorterRDiikwell^flhiBf  of,lBI 
'"  nee  etmen  of,  13&;  bande  organln 
lefend  tbe  Hral  Presldentif  of  the  Mc 
— "     ■    ■    reported  dnsii«,  139. 


Errx? 


Indkx. 

; :  EplnrnpiUian  cbmrli  in  Ami^rlni. 
,       UK. 

•IH.V-  p. 

"""     Fnn«s  Brnthoi,  tbe,  SIS  ;  ma 
Nfw   Yorit,  0101511,  uil  <h 

Iiiah  lappon  of,  !1B ;  nutnn 

llpnUir  to  Orau  Brluin,  113;  Uij 


rtdiaUty.MS;  nogr™ii 

■  OHCiiRn  U  all  Iik«  tbe  gnat  L-. 

o  patljr  sf  Amoia,  SIS;  tha  taun  of 


M>  in,  1TB. 

US;  frHtndehiwd  DO  Chiniiud  Japan, 

n  with  mpeet  taChiiu,KM;  nnifll  and 
lou  of  oar  dvpendEiudH,  5^;  IM  Hatch 
■nMn,  GBI ;  dalibtnttilT  njMUA  bf  iIib 
ltaEl1>1iiwpds,a3T;  son  of  HrrenI  dapen- 
Jflpqi«w^  [OT  <  iDdla'fl  IHrt  Id  Iho  Abyaia- 
ilUa  WM",  ftBT;  the  nlBDLf~~  "'  " *  " 


KiBT,  tbe,  first  Tiew  of,  3T3. 


Htrlving  to  oduoftto  tboir  cb 
El  DoMdc  ISHO?. 
Emeraon,  bis  ojjalini  of  Uib  rilallty  of  Moi 

Kiu^Hraotrs  olvBU  of,  tbat  do 

Euallsli,  old,  oimei  in  the  SouMioTa  ^lius 
3  Amaiai,ia,2ii:   und  bmUlBi,  26; 

dti^Dgt,  eis;  offloere  Kt  tbeM^  Zetl 


IHJWta  of  UW  »«■•*>.' 


iivUBd,  a 


^' Anericuii'^  1^5;  c 


id,  US; 


Dliin  pover  owing  [o  tfag  anH-Knelkk  M 
tug  of  tba  DBaacnLiic  pwtT  ud  ibt  4 
tiima  cUlmn,  ««.  ^'«^ 

1io«,  Uu  IWD,  MS;  probsMfl  n       . 

uturftl  pndiKlloDi  BunpUntlne  tlielli 
oni«lBNBi>2»l«Dd.«fi^«-  '■--—-' 

oHfly,B74;  mit«liUltyof the  Nl    _ 
•oil  ud  cltnula  fur  EosUiih  pnitim^ 
man,  ssadf,  itnd  intiHri'eQmiis  S^^t ' 


!il«iiilutsa»l 


Td  hueM-EBniis  V* 


WMtenI  AmellM,  ITB;  their  Influcsoe  db 
'liB  raUgioa*  (hoq^ht  of  Anmrioo^  226. 
d  Kud  ilJvar  dlgBflr^  cvutoupt  of 


OoldenUiiy,  ITO;  x 


I;  hotel Ufe,iaa,  16 
._..W,1M;     ■- 

QoUea  Gate,  tbe  np  ii 
Tuaea  of  nHQDtUDd  b; 

eflcUf  effi-cbd  of  tim  t 
frcta  coiinBcWd  ■Ht  it 


Gnder. 


'mrd  Colleen  fCuDbridvG,  Hana,],  fbuTi- 
Uonof,  tT;  thaHirrarifBiDllv,  4S^de. 
u  of  the  college.  4S ;  Ita  neeil  of  a  ten 


I  BeMiti,  thi 


sdl 


BomcBtsad  Act  (ITiitlad  Itatei},  fnoda  on, 
Hotel  lifa  in  America,  [l^efRfCton 


,  Iho  hllgbl  of  it<  hhk 
oaiblUt;  of  the  Com. 
lean  Imo^grUlOD,  Oik 


Hf  dnbod  (sea  IndU— Bizluile). 


iming  10,4011:  Iha 

lAsB.valory  of  Jri 
an  Temple,  *10; 
bmnks  of  the  6im- 


dii,413;  iLbot ^liltefD&4I3;  detuoTBllEi^ 
tliiQ  ofEngliEh  Boldien,  414  ;  bmnd^-uid. 
eodK-»ier,  tI4  {  Benares  a  tytie  of  lodla, 

,  Boinbar,  ttfB ;  wiTfi'Wllno,  Mfl ;  Iwr- 

ii»  I?,  Diriog  to  the  cutlon- traifs,  Sw, 
eiO  ;  hard  vork  Id  the  merainlile  bouBes, 
DID;  Scotcbnonln  HombpiT,Dll:  Eorupen- 

an]  U>e  Faneei,^11;'ilieb-'n'll^n  aoj 

IHiise'GnglU  Mbleg,  mt  a*^^  mar. 
riBKe,61S:  CaTUnf  Elephanla,  [I13;  boat 
of  llio  Hindoo  Trinli)',BI3;  Ita  gtandmc, 

,  Calentta  to  Bemire?,  eta.  Wi ;  Chan. 

dtniBgo™,  40(5  i   Pninch  po^aeaiioni,  408; 

Hilla,  4Ult!  the  Ganges  imt  ylew  tf'S, 
40T;  sceaerr,  40T;  over  the  nUlna,  407; 
PntiuL,  Orleobd  independeoce  nt  tallnr 
tlme-IHliltS  407;  tjililoe  tloketa  In  Enod 


4Zi. 


ejun 


If  of  taoded  eatKLea  by  Bnguih- 
■a,H7i  BngUali---' " 


d^gntdatl' 

,BneL. „  _,.. 

of  the  pnple,  SIS  j  their  high  I 
a  by-gane  HBSiBlS".  k5\»,i»u.  >■ 
'-e  alua  l>w  ^o^Wn.  uAie^  ^ 


r 


of  uiunaiiliig  Iha  Eugilah  luguige 
IndJt,  IHl  1  ulunUutiDD  of  Uw  Bpanj 
liiQguag«    In  Amoiica,  m;    Ed^Ikoi 

wlT  Btnliti'm  of  fllBVory  pralmbly  o 
«u«Dnt,n»;  ouFirUemiifgarerniDE 
m  d»r  DDE,  &3S  1  HrWLe  woditiun  of  oatl 
vomen,  &'i3l  fltU«  eirebriug,  533;  Bid 
amoDut  of  mooef   flpeot  In  ADDOvrAgine 

Initla,  BngUod  In  the  I!iit  dIHsnnt  fma  ths 
l:liuUiid  «t  homfif  525,  5^fi;  tflkl  b;  Jui-; 
■nl  liir  oouru,  OMi  Uis  dddphmil  HId- 
doo«  uid  Uid  fmethiDken  boUi  oppoMd  tc 
lU,  OW,  D3T;  inpaijorily  dT  Akbura  ]i'4' 
lCTr,51T;  DmpLoynuAt  of  DiutTH  In  hlghei 

»B^liut  oar  pDliay,  B3fi ;  levelling  t«idaic> 


AngloSftioa  nee  La  pouesBlon  of  the  only 

hDm«   of  fmsdum  known  «t  tllB  p ■ 

tlEae-CSO;  fmedum  not  nodentood  L^  .... 

tnd1»,  D81  i  uTDSpecu  of  enr  eorsiT"' ' 
Ihnni,  531jAiiBla.Iiidl>n  oppoilEldn  t 


of  Itie  Hople  ofUlaliiitiui,  OSi. 
,  SuiHf,  451 !  Ttdat  Dad  Tsilfl 


pciyBndry  ud  polygyny 


19,404,«1G;  mixed popDlnUon of Uilcuiu, 
,  MobuunieiKn  cllien  of,  425;  Attaia- 


niiillny,  420,  417 ;  lll-treatmeDl 
br  tbB  EDgllab.  HI;  ■  neUoo 
4iT;   Angla-Iaditn  li^et,  489. ,  „    ,  .  .„ 

OajE,   429;    tba   Reililency  at  Lmiltna*.       fM-gg-jy f  ™''~  mi.jnuu.  ■»m»m 


lUby  of  the  preteot  By  .    .... 

•IihoDLlTS;  her  woXmh  u  Be^Dn  to. .  I 

.,.  „« ,„_,. -«coBnli!flfc.| 

ly,  *n;  Mf  1 
doty  la  nduoe  tba  iimy.  4T3 ;  enployiMl  ' 
af»khsaiitDfIadle,47a;  BritUi nAOBI. 
474;  duagei  lo  Engliali  lUnrtiee  finni.JO 
luge  ■□  umy  la  la&t,  414. 

,  O'crland   raiKa,  OOl;    £nRidiM 

dinncteref.  Ml,  502;  cboludun,  Ml!  ■ 
Hhlbboletb  fur  (suluillng  lueTee  (ran  tb« 
Udi'i,  502;  the  hHrtnr  of  Eiinulw,Hl: 
Kurrachee  the  direst  roota  from  BoitfiQ. 
by  the  Bn^irHIei  VuUey  and  GoutuUBB- 
Ids,  to  l-ntdoD,  BOS ;  tbu  eirllsal  knovn 

tnido  to  the  Gulf  i-mte,  5M,  He:  dUanO- 
Uea  Id  the  n>y  of,  Nt^MT;  Sidndw  eUrf- 

,  Riuiidu  BpnHiwib  to,  41!!;  at  Bokha- 
ra, 475 1  adTina  from  dlllereDt  qnarMa  u 
to  tlie  ben  meiDB  tot  deaUng  wiHn  06- 
477 :  opinlim  of  a  Syrian  tacba  ■■  Is  tt- 
^-QOIft-fin^BE  coiLTH)  ud  ibtsnat  inafmfr 


IbSiI^«: 


F  BoMk  ntshed  br  lbs  nUlm.  4BI ;  ad- 1 
•—  —-  —•—  —  apeojtlB  llub  will  aujij 


, „  -i;  lOiAget .. ,  —  . 

■rIMosraiTafHitDnJSil;  English  huighii- 
Mm,«a;  IiiiUuM*liu,4dfr"i'-  ""- 
vfaMt  himrt,  ^i  (Bute  mp 

BOH  of  UboT,  4W,  440 ;  Kti^Btl 
tba  pontUUtr  erf  keeplDg  sll  ■! 
ttoiu,  441 ;  ■tDTy-teUiag  in  tlie  Ei 


ultagKa  Df,  u  rJkpilAl,  44 


41)0,  JST  ; 
^T«,  4vt  j  nf  ceHlLj  of  k  aula  and  iwe^y 
.m^  up  ibB  Tiller,  4!I7;  noglwit  at  lul. 

Abfloi,  4Mi  «>rlr  Iri^  between  Cnlna  ud 
<Blildutui,4SS:  SuUur,  4m:  utife  flih- 
.faW,  latiUjinUi,  MXI;  Kumelw,  MO 
<{Hs  Onrluui  RDuiei). 

•> ,  L'BilHir, «»!  Hindaa  BKcred  &lr, 

«t  BUnp-meetinn.  4I>S  1  Sikh  pilgrinir  ~ 
tba  wtr  tlom,  4Bft ;  clinlen  stricken, 
a  ftarTuI  DuRh,  4SI ;  mture  of  tlie  g 
nUierlilg:,  US,  4B0  ;  i.  diut-etacni,  460  ; 
AnglD-IndiBn  AngiiuwriDg,  461 ;  n^lect  of 
'(oui-WI;  lbs  tirsnl  Tnulk  Kellmv, 
401 ;  Umritmr,  bwuty  ut,  4«2;  fruits,  fo- 
1;  lu  fcc  '■"     ■■ 


■upTcmec;;  iiHleilai,  MH,  m 

at :  in  Km  York,  ^^KdDE  tbe  Hew  Ea~ 
lluidfn.  43iti;  dinger  to  Aanricm^  41; 
conniption  or.ni  New  York,  44;  paidtilllt7 
of  (bar  reteljif  Off  Ibelr  bold  uf  (bo  Atlubo 
cidaa,  ioa  (HO  Fealan  Brothen) ;  Irlibmen 
not  well  off  in  America,  ai4 ;  Belfut  umci 
In  liigher  stfEm  (Iud  (Joik  onis,  SIS ;  Iba 
Iriiih  reoulning  In  tdrni,  nod  lofliuK  thtiir 
ittiizhtaent  Id  the  iidl.  215:  number  oi; 


Jara.  colon;  fouDded  (bara  bj  Neir  Bi- 

EbtadFrE,  M, 
Jrinjiico.  hon:^ieB   on   tbe  conditkni  of,  b; 

S.>iitberDplBnlen,gi. 
Jnpnn.lta  probable  great  future,  3BD,  iBl. 
Jenqy  l-lnd,  tire  hell  where  ahe  eang  on  flnt 

Jocke;  Ulub,  Sfdat']',  meeilog  of  (eee  Sfd- 

Jehnaoa,  Pnldnt,  ibeuidilr  sf  bli  poUc}', 


EiHDT  (CerloB),  the  hlghlsnd  kingdom,  uid 
one  of  the  bollBt  of  BaddblU  Iowdb,  Sue ; 
druH  «ad  appeuuice  of  tlte  pnjp^ei  3L  7 : 
Vpper  ToiTU  otie  grent  tardeu,  B&T; 

Ji  of  Buddlm,  3sT;  the  coBee  dlitri^ 

MI:  CoremniEat  BDtanieal  GnTdeu— i 

B,  39T :  ImiKirtDBce  of  Ibe  cof- 
Tte-uiaa  Lo  Oe;rlon,3STi  wnnt  of  ca^u-l 
111,398;  Dutrh  (TBtem  of  labor,  39S;  in 
JavB,  S98  ;  Dntofi  OoTOnmaml  joLbay, 
S9S :  Imraonlllr  of,  BMI,  400 :  Ceylon  pe- 
—■  — '-:wH-Bl>ve^^^neB^4D0;Ulamaln- 


-     U;  tbe  laiSma  rteadlag  btfbre  (be 


ritmacB  oT  tha  unrklnt-dHHa 
..tfl  lbs  worM,  VIS:  liwn  ^  wo 
thg  coloai'k  ud  in  thm  puli  iri 
^jnjAe)'  h»ve  power,  lo  m»l  i 
BlftfllV);  otipo^tLim  at  the  Brdne) 
mall  ho  baUi  IminlsnUDD  utd  tnE 


rai;  R  _ 
dlmlnlalwd  Iba  pc 


t   FKtOTT  Arm 


SM;  Itaa  ftiDdmiwiUl 
imenlocaBl,: 


MlltiM  »•  UUlUM 

OhfHispaihlBsta 
kKta  VA  opportiiRli 


Laliora  (hs  India — Luluiral. 
In  Chii[vh,'tlie,in  Araeriei. 


r.a.t 


the,  DT ;  Lauriptlui  n 


Lyncb  Uv,  wtaere  liuuenruod.  Ito:  Vigl 
lanes  CommlUBOB,  Id :  grent  neel  for,  li 
CiU1fiimlll,lIllSlS,]aTl  iQilux  of  H^qglla) 

lOT.im;  nntBllempUd&r 


l«,i;a;  VIglUiuffiCiimuilIteefbn 
lu  ngslu  oKanlEaUon,  and  pn 


J,]IO;lbB»rl«l,lTU, 


leu  Wk  to  Aiwlmiui  na  (  s  FatrtMl  ymr 
ISM'.  Il'j;  molDU  action  of  the  pvople, 


iitnthBgndlaiifniiB,W: 


1  IB  ttre  P«t&c,SDD;  Um  nunl  i^UA 
Il«nd  ornU  UunitloDi  nf  the  wetUEi- 
n  the  rj^llita,  UU ;  the  Hi>art«,  Iblip. 


n^lli^ti  flhip  for  ouiDibal  parpoaei,Ue;  tl 
■  -        Uoa  lor  OamcaU 

npoktfy  fer  tiio  milltDg  dow 
i&l  i  the  deed  of  land  sale,  i 
fri«ndBhlp"  bttTflen  tba  tiiuu^Bvai  ^^ 
idoDBf  Hbt  for  bv  Dr.  FealliQrktfln,  SS3v 
mWilDBi  and  grief  of  the  Haoilai,  HH: 
their  song  of  1UDEntation,lM:  the  mlBMr 
paid, MS;  eriind  eelehtallon, 863, U4;  ■( 
f€cb  of  a  war-danee  on  Loiil  DoHiam'i  1 
tiers  |io  1S37),  SSS:  giieolmt 
atory — noble  apee 

Hnoil  UbrtsUanlb-i  ID  hallolriKB,'ii 
bapllzcd  ohC  of  tbe  Cbnnsh,  981 :  It 
Church  of  EoglandliiD  <L  AdlnTB,  Wlii 
Bplte  of  Ibe  eame»tDCBfl  and  dsro" —  *" 
inlnlDiii.rIeB,a«8;  the  gmu  ontbiw^ - 
denertlDH  Ihe  misnion'  Btatloo  (br  the  in 
•XS;  a  qunrtiop— pork,  hesf;  at  imu 
llnd,  86S;  the  Maori  npir,  2SSj 
spread  of  rhrialianily  among,  iirhw 

poljlhqlam,  MB;  do  caate  among  Ui«  Sfc 


DdclTine,  dignified  ic 
BierBDS,  snt. 
ftSmroa  Fottrcu,  17;  aegraei 


Bvar  ttiay  60,118-.  irtfte-i^issfwsl***  tA, 
Itary,  509.  Ar>iW9  *o* 


VTeilvm  BUUi.  *B»  Mejifmier ;  collteu 


pilM,  etc.  M. 

Nxr  BouA  WiiH,  nnTiot  blond  In,  181  (b 
Klviil  UuIuDiui) :  lEirtble  depreuliin  arm 
In,  ■lpnHiiI,'iS9;  cauia  ol,SSS;  rEpH 
In,  tM  (ace  TumidlK), 

New  York,  DlimiU  tt  40;  itrenElb  <i  I 
NirrowB.  to;  na-liuKllih  chiinicti>r.  i 
■u  Kpini  sBd  bmr  U<e,  *■> ;  >^<^  Bouthem, 
DilalDg.Ill;  lDMiueLrId<a,'4S;  k;>  wne 
of  Iwad  Lqeltlmtarfl,  M  i  dntaHOOjUlvidoTl 
Dlf  44 ;  nui^ecC  of  nuive  colL^c*  HDd  pref' 
ttkvDpa  for  fare^n  men,  46:   El^Qtlc  ftr- 


of  flCsieiy  Knd  ncnlUiofi 
DomlDiolL,  GT 


meat.  US,  944. 
IUrtiftfDeil4-UoU9B,  07 ;  the  i 


lomo,  Ihe,  voyiM  icnn,  ftt 
lo  Now  Zwlana,  StO  (Me  Kuu 
rmm  ntolm  iBlind,  SSI:  eUi 
itft;  unliVDnlilB  to  tbe  nrogi 


of  Ibe  BriHih  ii-nif  kI  Uh  aSmlagt,  t. 
141 1  beuuty  utd  pHUllirKj  rtfNew  Zi 
lind  BeniHT,  US:  the  TmmakDo,  Si 
Uie  iamrj  iUaga,  HI;  Haunt  EOO^b.^, 
Ui :  Lake  HIwTi  ^^L  pl""  pwaKar  ta 
Ihe  bBDki  <.r,  Hi ;  th«  WaliukMii  Yullny, 
94S ;  New  ZekUnd  pmrlDCM,  US ;  rii  ~ 
of,  IMS  (He  Otnea  Bod  dnterburf) ; 
of  the  ProthioW  >yrt™i  ud  lUori  » 
M4 ;  nmequeDcn  of  tba  dlTlidan  intt 
blKDdi,  941;  rivalry  of  Ihs  great  towns, 
as :  lunki  treet,  the  New  ZsmLuid  ucr^ 
trees,  lU  (an  Rue  ud  Miorlea):   t 
Zoilind  nocBBry,  BBI  (H»  Flh»,  the  tw 
»  of  betog  Ihe  future  EDgtand 


xlw 


paper),  Se;  On'Hth  ColuniMari,  ( 
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